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ON THE ORIENTAL PHRASEOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTA3IENT. 

It may well be supposed, that, however insulated the Jews may have 
been, as a nation, yet, from their origin and the structure of their lan- 
guage, and still more from their subjection to the Babylonian and Medo- 
Persian nionarchs, they must have possessed many notions and expressions 
in common with other people of the East. Hence, it is evident, that from 
these languages their metaphors and symbolical style may be advantageously 
explained; and this observation has of late years led many continental 
scholars, in ])articular Roseniniiller and Gesenius, to direct their researches 
to Asiatic illustrations of tlic Hebrew writings. But even in this field, far 
more remains to be done than has yet been achieved. 

If however, we except Rosenmuller’s Scholia, and a few books of less 
note, the same process has been but sparingly applied to the Greek Testa- 
ment, which, not only as the work of Hebrews, but as written at a time 
when the Jews had necessarily become acquainted with the neighbouring 
Arabs and people both of the east and west, must be presumed to be capa- 
ble of elucidation from the same sources, at least in an equal degree. 
From the Greek language alone, we might partially anticipate these results; 
but from the Greek language written and spoken by Jews, we may more 
fully expect them. Therefore, although this paper be not intended as a 
theological essay, much less as an abstruse and severe criticism of the text 
and its recensions, it may be useful to notice some remarkable expressions 
common to many people, because such a collation will elucidate some 
obscurities, and will prove that they have been almost in proverbial use 
from time immemorial. Consequently, after a brief survey of the general 
orientalisms of the Old, ^ome of those discernible in the New Testament 
will be produced. 

Throughout both Testaments, the metaphor of gold tried in the fire, either 
y4*j2«/.Jo?/r«.N.S.VoL.15.No.57. B 
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as an emblem of purity, or as denoting affliction,^ continually occurs, 
analogous to which are tliose of the assay of metals and examination of 
weights, which, in metallurgic language, are applied to the estimate of pro- 
bity — expressions equally common to the oriental w'riters. I'hus Hariri 
speaks of putting people to the trial, of examining the weights, and of care- 
fully ascertaining those wJiich were defective and disgraceful 
in a passage, which his scholiasts interpret as relating to the actions of men. 
On the same principle, good men thus purified are represented shining as 
the sun,” which phrase we likewise discover in the MahaV hdrata^ in a 
similar sense.f With these notions, it is very probable, that the antient 
ordeals by fire were connected originally. The finger of scorn and the 
foot of reproach are also of usual occurrence both in the Scriptural and 
Asiatic pages, J as are the cup of affliction, of death, &c.,§ the metaphor 
being far more strained in the latter ; nor can we fail to recognize the 
Scriptural titles, King of Kings and liord of Lords, in the Eastern 

and the like, or that of .//•?>/, 

or ‘ lion of God,' in the Arabian and Persian Ij^ ^ . A . But 

besides these coincidences, which might be multiplied to a great extent, wc 
find whole sentences exhibiting the same analogy : thus with Job, xxxii. 7, 
may be compared Hariri's words, , ‘‘ thy grey hairs are 

thy monitors with Is. xviii. 4, and xxv. 5, his expression Uj 

♦ So Hariri say> ^ 

Nor is it a disgrace to natjvrgold 
To be tried (turned about^ in the fire. 

The Keganjttdn also applies the phrase to affliction ; — r » lv 




t In Persian . . , jLy t. ^ 


I common phrases ; st* 


also is V.::.. 


* the finger of astonishment.’' 


» ** the cup of the sivord or death," continually occurs in Arabic 

poetry, and a person slain is described as ^J\ ” he has drank the wine." Tarafa, In hib 

ISoalla1eah» writes:— 

« I gave them to drink from the cup of the reservoir of death 
and Motanebbi, the greatest of the Arabian poets:— 

*' He handed round to them on the points of spears the cups of death.’* 

Hence comes the oriental phrase “ to taste death/’ which we find in the Hebrew and Greek Testaments ; 
In the Koran (sur. iii. 182) Ji . " erery soul shall taste death.” 
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Jot ijfcj iijj ^J “ t'>®t I might thence gather 

that which would be an ornament to me among men and a cloud in the 
heat of summer with Zach, viii. 24, many passages of the same writer, 
where the Scholiast explains hanging on the skirts of a garment,’' as 
denoting dependence on a person's society and protection, and another pas- 
sage in Hariri, which shows that it was frequently the practice of the eastern 
mendicant to solicit relief by rubbing his garment ( \jd ) or face, as 
the Scholiast adds. From Jami, Nizami, and other poets of the Persian, 
Arabian, and Turkish schools, a full commentary of passages parallel to 
Solomon’s Song might easily be selected ; nor should we fail of aid in this 
research from the Sanskrit, as the Songs of JayaDeva abundantly evince.f 
In fact, in all, the current of thought was nearly the same ; for the imagery 
was that of oriental regions, in which the most prized and prominent objects 
were metaphorically pressed into the poet’s service. Hence wc continually 
meet expressions which must have been cither derived from the Bible, through 
the Kordn^ such as ^ in Hafiz, the "" " of Genesis, 

or which must have been the ordinary phraseology of the surrounding and 
more distant countries. These, of course, will often slightly vary in 
different places : thus, we notice the metaphor of a shadow used by the 
Hebrews and Easterns precisely to the same purpose, as we might easily 
suppose from the relief it afforded in torrid climates ; but we shall discover, 
that ill different places it w as connected -with different trees, according to the 
estimation in wdiich they WTre there holden. So, in the desert, wdiere the 
sant or acacia is prized on account of its shade, manna, and other 

useful properties, we observe its shadow continually selected to ex- 

. 9 

press that w hich is trustworthy and good : Jk his w’ords 

are like the shadow of the sant," i.e, trustworthy. There is also a strong 
similanty in their oaths. Jurare per suum caput was a form of oath known 
to the Romans, whic!i occurs in Matt. v. 3(1, and theArjibian writers ; ana- 
iogous to w'hich and another continually cited by the prophets, akhalif says, 
in Elmakin, u-aliU “swear by my head," and again, 

• Almuznn, according to the Scholiast, is a very white cloud, which discharges rain, I 

according to him, relates to intense thirst. 

t ^Vith c. iv. 1, c. V. 11, ancf c. vn 7, 8, may be compared this distich of Amriolkals:— 

" And the locks which adorn her back are black, yes, very black, 

** Luxuriant as the clusters of the wide-spreading palm tree;** 
and with c. Iv. 6, c. vii. 3, c. viii. 14, as to the principal idea, the following. In the same poem 

And her slender neck is like the neck of the gazelle, not devoid of beeuty, 

*' When she raises it ; nor is it without ornaments.” 
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“ swear by my life to wliich the reply is, “ not by thy life.*' 

Sometimes this is amplified, “ by my life and safety :** some- 

times they say "by him, in whose hand is my spirit;*' 

bat in these the common origin is self-evident. The shortness of life also is 
a subject fraught with similar metaphors in all, such as an evanescent flower, 
withering grass, sleep, falling leaves, transient bubbles,* and passing wind. 

Without amplifying these philological illustrations of the QW Testament, 
if we pass to the New, we shall find the same oriental spirit predominant. 
It may, however, be objected, that many narratives from this book have 
been, in distorted forms, circulated in the east, having been either imme- 
diately derived from it, or mediately through the Kord?i ; but these are so 
instantly discernible, and so distinct from the metaphorical style to which we 
refer, that it will be impossible to mistake them. For, as the connection in 
imagery and general thought between the Hebrews and other orientals has 
been shewn, it is evident that any language, in which an antient Hebrew 
might have written, would in like manner have partaken of his customary 
diction ; accordingly, Lightfoot, Schoettgen, and others, have brought 
parallels from the Talmud and Jewish works to the phraseology of the 
Greek Testament. Hence it will be 1‘ound, by those who may choose more 
deeply to examine the subject, that in many instances an appeal to eastern 
customs and phrases is the only mode of fully unravelling the meaning of 
particular passages. For instance, the KOLruXvfiu. of the Virgin Mary was 
evidently a caravanserai, or ; but the (pumy about which there have 
been many disputes, and which was the DHK or miK of the Hebrews and 
the of the Arabs, can only be illustrated from the east.t From the 
Kdmm we know that, it was an open space between the houses or tents of 
diflferent families, which was appropriated to cattle, to the niajlis or con- 
sessus^ and other purposes, the , or part to which the animals were 
tied, being covered. There having been no room in the caravanserai, this 
of which the was a portion, must consequently have been the 
mentioned by St. Luke The parable of the unjust steward may also 
be partially explained by the custom of hiding treasures, from the fear of 
losses and political events. Thus, the merchant, in the Arabian Nights, 
who had gained six thousand dinars, allotted one-half of them to commer- 
cial objects and buried the other, dreading a reverse of fortune, such as his 

* JCJ bo ** like bubbles" (says the Hindustani poet Sauda) ** may we see whole families 

pass away.*' So, *' the end of all things is death," appears to have been an old proverbial expression ; 
we trace it in differrat garbs in the eastern poets, particularly in this hemistich of Mutallemesi : — 

1^^ 

** Seest thou not, that man is the pledge of death > prostrated as food for birds, or that he may be buried?" 
Cf. Heb. ix. 27. Allied to this is the Koranic phrase ** to God wc shall return," which the Malays render 

“ to return unto God’s mercy." 

1 See an article by me on this subject in the Theolosical Review, No. iii. p. 191 j 192. 
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of the New Testament. 

brotliers Imd experienced, U ^ iUc^l ‘‘ fearing 

lest that might happen to me which happened to them.” 

In other instances, we detect a similarity of general custom under parti- 
cular variations : thus the hypocritical pharisees are represented 

their charities by the sound of trumpets; whereas, if we advert to 
the counterpart in the east, we shall perceive that there the practice is invert- 
ed, by this method being adopted frequently by dervishes, faldrs, and calendars 
tio solicit alms. The precept deduced from this in the Greek Testament, 
may also be found in the Codex Nazara?us, 

It is not surprising, that the fable of the Belly and its Members should 
have been generally current through these extensive regions ; but we ob- 
serve that the manner in which St. Paul has applied it to his argument has 
been almost verbo tenns adopted by Saadi : — 

j\js JJUJ ^ J 

Whenever one member is in pain, 

The other members S3^mpathize with it. 

His other mode of applying it may likewise be discovered in the Sepher 
r\)D np^ , in a passage too long for transcription, where each member is 
represented co-operating for the general good of the body, and bearing, the 
one with the other, in order to effect that object. 

Moreover, the custom of a brother marrying the wife of a deceased 
brother, which is recorded in Matthew^ was adopted even in a worse 
degree b}^ the Pagan Arabs, as we learn from Nuviri,* who denominated it 
the hateful marriage.” This law Mohammed greatly modi- 
lied : consequently, we may inftr, that at very early periods, and perhaps at 
some Comparatively later, it was prevalent, not merely in J udaea and Arabia, 
but III ■, arious other uncivilized countries of the east. 

I'he request of the sons of Zebedee to sit on the right and left hands of 
C'lirist, can probably be only fully explained by a development of oriental 
notions, in which the right hand was the invariable embleni of power. But 
they appear to have carried their ambition to a higher point than critics have 
supposed, and tc have claimed the authority nearest to his, in virtue of the 
places, to which they aspired. Ibn Nabat’s description of the Radaf will 
best elucidate the case : \3\^ 

^ l%lji CL>U ]3\ 

When a man dies, his eldest sou rises and throws his garment on his father’s wife, and as heir 
marries her. Should he, however, have no need of her, one of his brothers marries her, having pre- 
sented her with a new spousal gift : for they inherit the marriage of the women just as they Inherit the 
property.” The Kdmus and Sihah describe this practice m like manner ; others sny, that the son was 
only bound to marry his stepmother. 
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2ij\Co ]}c. isx) LJ<iJ\ ^ ilXi*}! (-r>j^ 

JTjbi ^ Sj\j\ i— king sits down, the Radaf 
sits down on his right hand ; if the king drinks, the Radaf drinks after him ; 
if the king goes on a warlike expedition, the Radaf sits in his place ;'and the 
Radaf receives tribute with the tribute of the king/** No^v, as among the 
Jews we discern similar ideas, Aaron in Zohar being called iObD*l 
the right hand of the king** (sciL ^God*), and as (according to the 
Talmud of Jerusalem) the Sagan, in virtue of his office, always 
stood at the right hand of the high priest, it is very plain that they had 
notions of such a function as that of the Radaf W^e also observe, that 
in Thibet, the Lampo, or person next in authority to the king, sits at his right 
hand; and that in the Ceylonese books, to sit at the right hand of God is a 
phrase equivalent to the office of high priest, and to sit at the left, to that of 
second priest. No further remark is necessary to explain their presumption. 

Some few proverbial expressions have been noticed, but we shall find all 
more or less by no means peculiar to the Jews. In addition to those else- 
where cited, t respecting the camel passing through the e}e of the needle, 
which the Kaniiis, in voce identifies with the Arabian proverb, 

HidSyat, to express the divine power of executing apparent impossibilities, 
describes God as drawing the universe “ through the 

eye of a needle,” which phrase is of frequent occurrence in the Persian 
writers, doubtless from its existence in the Koran, From this the .Tews 
have likewise derived another excellent proverb, “Ilf DHOn Dp3 

Snn DOmx no eye of a needle is too nar- 
row for two friends, but the world is not sufficiently spacious for two 
enemies.” In that of coals heaped on the head, which St. Paul has 
extracted from the Hebrew collection, we retrace the Arabian ^ 

burning coals in the heart, ’ or LiiH Asi l “ burning 

cinders of tamarisk- wood in the heart,” because that wood for a very long 
time retains fire ; or fire in the liver to which many of 

the same import might be added. The precept of doing to others as we 
would wish them to do to us, may every where be found in proverbial use, 
as in the Hindustani story, ® 

man acts, shall he find others act to him we notice it also in the Codex 
Nazarnpus, in the rabbinical writings, in Arabian and Persian poetry, and 
even in Chinese ethical works : the precept is expressed in the Chung Yung, 
one of the Confucian moral books, almost in the exact words used by our 
Saviour. Confucius says : “ what a man does not wish should be done to 

* This office of »daf also elucidates the real meaning of the expression ** to sit at the right hand of 
God/’ about which there was formerly much controversy, 
t See Jewish and Oriental Antiquities^ The following is preserved in the Beharistan 

Cl j\ 

•Mt is easier to root up a mountain with the point of a needle, than to eject the meanness of pride from 
the heart." 
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him, let him not do to others/** ** Ask, and it shall be given to you,’*t is 
literally in Meid4ni’s collection ; “ and they that are whole 

need not a physician, but they that are sick," may be recognized in Saadi : 

JJbJd ^j\i} L — “ the physician only gives remedies to the 
sick." So the injunction to return good for evil seems to have had a prover- 
bial origin, as in the Arabian Nights^ La^ V. ^ 

doest good to him, who has done thee evil," where it is cited as such ; to 
which another may be added Uilil U 

hate not your enemy violently, lest perchance 

should you both be reconciled, you might be ashamed of it.** That like- 
wise respecting the beam and mote in the e}e, is purely oriental ; thus we 
read in the Hamasa : — 

j j 

I saw a beam crossways in thine eye. 

And thou wonderest at seeing a mote in mine. 

Wo find exactly the same among the Hebrew proverbs : cf. Erachin, f. 16, 
ccl. 2. 

From INIeidani’s proverbs, J it is evident that ttiWo? y<eg o eTxyyef^ct/^tn^f 
in Ileb, x. 23, has a direct allusion to some well-known apophthegm, of 
which the writers in the Old Testament also availed themselves, and it 
probably was of the same description as that preserved in his collection. 
In Bava Baikra, that to which reference is made in Matt., vi. 19, may 
be found, which being also preserved in Mcidani,§ manifestly belonged to 
the general oriental stock. Closely allied to this is another, ^ 

“ more greedy than a dog," to which there are very many references in the 
New Testament. In Pirki Eliezer it is affirmed, that w^hoever eats with 
an idolater is as bad as he who eats with a dog ; and as the term is by 
obloquy applied to persons in the east, so we notice its application by the 
Jewish writers. In several countries dogs were objects of abomination:— 

* The Chung Ytotg, ch. 13. The Chinese have a common proverbial saying: ** Ke so pOh j^h with 
shepujin ; literally^ ** what you do not desire yourself* do not to other people.” 

\ Almamun’s signet-motto was* '* ask of God and he will give It to thee.” 

The Biblical phrase* too* which is almost proverbial, occuis in Hafiz’s ** 
right hand and the left ” 

/ o ^ 

t 1 *' breach of promises is the plague of society.” 

S JS’ \ ” more eating than the moth.” We may also compare o yiy^x^x^ 

yiy^et(pA (John xix. 22) with a proverb in Abulfeda* attributed to the prophet Salihh: ^ UJ^ 
CU \ CU I "all that is ordained to happen* will happen.” In both the style is the same. 
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the Greeks offered them to Hecate,* tlie Carians id Mars, and the 
Bceotians expiated crimes by passing through tlic parts of a dog cut in half. 
With the Macedonians and Samothracians somewhat similar rites prevailed. 
On the other hand, Amida, one of the gods of Japan, is described with a 
canine head ; and, according to Tavernier, dogs were honoured by the 
Gabrs and brought to receive the breath of the dying : bits of bread were 
also placed near the corpse to entice their approach, whilst from the 
animal's seizure of the bread or his disregard of it, they conjectured the 
happy or wretched state of the soul. It is, tlierefore, no wonder, that 
dogs should have passed into a proverb. 

The fertility of the earth has also given rise to proverbs, which are 
quoted in SS. ;t but these are the natural result of agricultural employ- 
ment. There is a very ancient proverb among the Arabs, which recalls the 

parable of the mustard-seed : 'i\^\ the beginning of the tree 

is the date-stone — another is placed in All’s mouth, which is not dissi- 


milar to that in Luhe xxi. jju “ congratulate 

yourself (your soul — vfcm) on victory after patience and another 

of equal antiquity, ride not another man's horse,” 


is exactly apposite to tJiose passages w'hich occur against coveting the pro- 
perty of others. In the injunction not to take the highest seat at meals, we 
ore forcibly reminded of another in Meidani, 
sit where you ought to sit;” and in the Persian adage, 

“ the tongue, though of ffesli, is a sword of steel,” we 


naturally call to memory the nearly corresponding words of St. James. 

The analogy, however, will frequently appear still stronger in whole sen- 
tenoes, where not merely the ideas, but occasionally the very words, are the 
same. Efufnagel, in a short essay published many years since, has cited 
some from Elmakin, among which are the following. In the answer which 
Mustansir Billah returned to Hassan Abu Ali Nasru’ddaulat, he says 
J my grandfather is in my 

son, and I am in my father, and my word denotes unity and justice,” 
which speech so closely resembles lya h ru Trccr^t kxI o Traritg h IfAot Itrrl rZ 
» hyZ vfuv^ uTr’i/^etvTov ov that we should imagine the 

one to have been borrowed from the other, were we not assured that the 


• Plutardi’s Rom. 68. Suidas calls them Kkoikov and in Samothrace was the 

avT^ov Kwoffipayous Bias. 

t “more faithful than the earth:”— the reason given for which is, because 

** she restores all that is entrusted to her,” e.g. seed. Also, *' more pregnant 

or prolific than the earth." ^ 

t Aodogous to this is the phrase '' to be in the bosom of a person !’* so Abu’lfeda says, 

Ali was in the bosom of the prophet before Islamisnu’* 
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similarity chiefly resulted from the idiomatic peculiarities of the east. Also, 
when Azzud was slain, Elmakin says, that his slayer brought his head to 
his uncle in a bowl,* and that his uncle was greatly affected, and covered 
the eyes with his handkerchief. Another instance likewise occurs in Elma- 
kin, where Sanisam u’d-daulat’s head was brought in a bowl to Abunasr, 
both so closely allied to the history of St. John the Baptist, that they almost 
seem transcripts of it, and prove that mode of producing the head to the 
person who had ordered the execution to have been an ancient custom, as 
indeed we know it to have been from other sources. Also, with the doxo- 
logy in 1 Tim. i. 17, he compares Alvathek’s exclamation before his death, 

^ Jjjji ^ V. “ ^ whose kingdom passes 

not away, pity l>im whose kingdom is passing away I‘’t and with 1 Cor. i. 


31, 0 KUvp/afAivog h x.etv^d<rB^af, Elinakin’s closing word's, 

/_ “ let him who glories, glory in the Lord I” 

But l)esides the few instances which Hufnagei has selected, many others 
may l>c adduced 0 (|ually clear. St. Paul (1 Tim. i. 5) mentions Trlrtg 


dvv 7 ro)c^iTog, w liicli IS literally the Persian , and elsewhere draws 


a contrast betwee-n it and its reverse, like Firdausi : — 


The one was an idolater (Gabr), the other was of the pure faith. 


He al '^0 (1 Tim. \. (i) mentions a certain class living, vvdio are morally 
dead, hi which lu* cw'ietlv agrees with the words of an old poet quoted by 
Poeocke 

Not he who is dead and at rest, is really dead. 

But he only is such, who whilst living is dead.j: 


On this subject, the Jews and moral w riters among the xVrabs adopted very 
similar language from time immemorial, as in the eoncliiding verse of the 
history of the jirodigal son. Hence U. Salonio observes, r)K 
D>»n D’np jnjTOn D»pnym D»nO Donp Dn»»nn “the wicked even 
in their lives are called dead, but the just even in death are called alive. ' 


Matt. xiv. !). 

t In the same way he compares Hev. x. G, rh aiaivei; <rZv aluvuv with the titles 

X Niaami writes, in the Scfindn mimnfi 

‘^ 3 ^ JjV ‘vyl/ 


The muazzin cries at the first time of prayer. 

He wlio lives glorifying God, shall never die.” 

Here the scholiast understands as ** the morning of the ReauTrection.” 

/Isiat. Jru?\N.S.VoL.15 No.57. 


C 
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On the Oiiental Phraseology 

We may also collate many passaj^cs describing; death under the figure of 
sleep, and the resurrection under that of awaking, with the verses of Abu’l 
Ola Almoarri : — 

0\;J\ 

The repose of death is sleep, in which the body 
Rests, and life (the future) is like awaking from it. 

But this subject miglit be pursued almost through every metaphor so 
clearly and so appositely (if space would permit), that it w'ould be impos- 
sible to entertain legitimate doubts of the aflinity of idiom in the languages 
brought into comparison. 

Fakhr'cddin Razi descrilics the Barmecides as bright 

shining stars,” J ** abundant 

oceans, impetuous tonents, and fertile showers,” exactly on the same 
metonymical principle, a< »St. Jude describes the wicked as “wandering 
stars, for whom blackness i«? reserved : waves of the s'^'a foaming out then- 
own shame, and clouds without water, carried about b\ winds."* On the 
other hand, the Doctors of the law are not unfreijuently called stars in the 
Talmud, It is also curious to remark, that there is a great resemblance 
betw’een some of the circumstances wdiicli oceurred on St. John the Bap- 
tist receiving his name (Luke i. 00, 02) and iliose stated by 

Abu’lfeda to have happened on Moharnmed s receipt of it. The guests 
after the feast, having a^ked his grandfather, Ahd’iilmotallab, his name, 
i\^\ ^ fu Ui 'jlU JU he replied, 

“ I name him ^Mohammed ; tliev rejoined, w hy will }ou not give him the 
name of one of his kindred?'* -Tins may certainlv liave been merely 
occasioned by the introduction of a «lran^c name in t!ie tiihe; be this as it 
may, the narrative closely coincides wilii that of St. liukc. In the Apoca- 
lypse, iii. ]'j, 0 Am*jv, 0 o Tr.rTo; Keti uXr,^ivogy occiir« as a title; but, 

although this may have alluded to the nn of the Jewish writers, or 

to the witness peculiarly called JDN by them rf wo read in Abu'lfeda, that 
Mohammed was so mentally endowed, 

“ that among his people lie acquired the name of Aldmin, or ‘ the Faith- 
ful.’ ” In the same manner, likewise, as the Christians are pourtrayod as 
citizens of a heavenly city, so those of Mecca and Medina are stiled 
ii^\ J\y^\ quasi vicini vel consortf^s Deo and as the first Christian 
canon related to abstinence from things sacrificed to idols, from blood, 
from things strangled, and fornication, so one of the first among the 

* There are similar examples in llariri, and an old proverb says, if Jlc|^ 

** there is often but little rain under a thundering cloud.” 

I The Ame.v, according to Mairaonides, was a sworn witness, the origin of whose title is m the treatise 

niyi32> c.xi. >D3 IX 'h'jn “n3 "iniN i:n ;»j;>3a’D nrax jo'nn 

Nini “the judges saul to him: wc adjure thee by Jehovah, the God 

of Israel, orb> him whose name is merciful, .^iid he replied, amen Cf. Kev.xix. 11. 



JJ 


of the New Teatament, 


Moslems,# called A^\ or “ the woman’s contract,” was 




4l<lj that they would asso- 

ciate nothinj^ with God ; thnt ihoy would not steal ; that they would not 
commit adultery, and that they would not kill their children. And as 
Festus pronounced Paul to have been mad, on account of his doctrines, so, 
at the commencement of Moslemism, Asid, a pa^an Arab, thus addressed 


Asad and Mosab, two converts: UG U 

UC-ijb UO “what induces you to drive to madness our weak 
people already inclined to schism, if you have any further need of your 
lives?” VVe observe, too, the metaphor of the wolf and the sheep- 
fold in Firdausi, who introduces Gushtasp saying, that he received his 
diadem, 

“that he miglit drive the wolf from t!ie slieejd’old ; ’ and the poet after- 
wards eulogizes his justice by stating it to have been so effectual, that the 
wolf and the sheep drank from the same stream. St. Paul also describes 
liimself as wandering about in shoej)-sIviiw and in goat-skin^, tlie Jillusion in 
Avhich is to the Bcduin<’ life, who are emphatically called Jj^l because 
iJu'ir tents are made o‘' llie s-kins of canieU, gonH, and the like, in opposition 
to llie or staliunury Arabs, iuliabiling cities and houses. And 

we ma\ even find in the customs of the Arabs one answering to the con- 
spiracy in which the Jews united to take ibiui's life, in tliat of the Koreisli, 
^^ho bound themselves io have no intercourse with the ^Moslems, nor to 
inlcrmarry with them, and selected persons lo take Mohammed’s life, which 
contract they wrote on tablets, and fixed in the Caaba, as an oath by which 
they I'ound their souls ^ 

I'hcse instances are suflicient to show bow wide a field is opened to the 
orientalist in this dejiartinent, and how many ideas of the Hebrew writers 
arc capable of explanation by a collation of them with the Arabian and 
Persian works. But with the ancient productions oi' the Hebrew prophets 
the analogies are more numerous and more close, and a sufficient number 
might be selected from the ilJj 4L3 alone to form a respect- 

able commentary. If each orientalist, as he read, would note the pas- 
sages which struck him as capable of illustrating these books, he would 
contribute to remove many obscurities which now exist, and amply prove 
the general connection of ideas in the East. 

D. G. Wait. 


* cr. Acts XV. 20. Abu’Ifeda. We likewise read in the Nesarntiin, a paying of Abubekr of Wasit : 
•• He who says 1 am near to God is far from him, and he who savs I am far from his essence is hidden 
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MADRAS, SRRINGAPATAM, AND BANGALORE. 

That the native armies of Madras and Bombay are equal, in the fidd, in 
strength, vigour, and good conduct, to that of Bengal, there exists no doubt : 
officers of the King’s service, who, at different periods, have commanded in 
the three presidencies, have given the most honourable testimony to the merits 
of all. But the Bengal sepoy has the advantage of a finer person and a more 
military air; perhaps, however, it would be more correct to say, the sepoys of 
the Bengal army, — since the province which gives its name to the presidency 
does not furnish the soldiers, who are principally composed of high»caste men 
from the Upper Provinces, Rajpoots, Patans, and Moghuls of good family. 

The lounging, dishevelled habits, produced by the climate, have assuredly a 
deteriorating efiect upon the style and bearing of European officers in the 
Company’s service. These gentlemen have certainly nothing of the Prussian 
school about them ; none of the upright, ramrod stiffness, which disciplinarians 
consider so essential, and which in Europe usually distinguishes a soldier from 
his fellow-citizens. The Madrassees, as they are called, pique themselves a 
little upon the carelessness of their dress, and, when oflf'duty, ashiime a non- 
chalant manner, and a neglect of the etiquette of military costunie, which 
savours somewhat of affectation, and affords some sanction to the assiimption 
of superiority on the part of the Bengal officer. It is said that, at the Cape 
of Good Hope (a place much frequented by visitants in search of health from 
the three presidencies, all of whom arc characterized by the geneial designation 
of Hindoo), the officer of the Madras army is known by the deranged or dilapi- 
dated state of his attire ; that it is not uncommon to see him lounging about in a 
jacket so much the worse for wear as not to possess its full complement of 
buttons. Women, who are very quick-sighted in such matters, |>erccive at a 
glance the least violation of military proprieties,, and the low^er classes espe- 
cially are wont to express their opinion in no measured terms. A half-caste 
lady in Calcutta, considering herself aggrieved by an officer from the neigh- 
bouring presidency, after exhausting every abusive epithet which the language 
could aftbrd, wound up a striking peroration by calling him “a little Madras 
major the force of railing could no farther go. It is proper, however, 
to say that there are different opinions on the subject ; by some it is averred 
that the Bengal troops, though finer and larger men than those of the coast 
army, are not so smart-looking under arms, and that they do not move, or 
handle their muskets, with the precision and soldier-like steadiness of the 
Madras native infauiry. 1 hese conflicting testimonies serve to convince indif- 
ferent persons that there is no real superiority in either: the claims of the 
Bengal establishment rest principally upon the height and good looks of the 
natives of the Upper Provinces of Hindoostan, who are usually tall, stout, 
handsome men. There will always be a little jealousy between the rival esta- 
blishments; and as the Bengalees live in a style of splendour which their fel- 
low-soldiers do not attempt, they assume a pre-eminence which is generally 
acceded to them. 

Those who have been accustomed to the luxuries of the capital of British 
India, the trains of servants in waiting, and the princely accommodations of 
the houses, are apt to disparage the customs and inodes of living at Madras ; 
but the traveller surveys with delight the splendid architectural remains and 
picturesque beauties of southern India. The panorama of Madras, lately 
exhibited in London, afforded to its numerous visitants a striking and faithful 
representation ol the military array of the fort, the glittering palace-like public 
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offices, and the minarets, churches, and pagodas, embosomed in trees, which 
line the surf-bound coast of this singular and truly oriental city. But the 
imposing air of grandeur and pomp, produced by the magnificeDt dimensions, 
architectural ornaments, and, above all, the marble brightness of the shell- 
mortar with which the government edifices are coated, is diminished, on a 
nearer approach, by the absence of the regular streets and squares, which give 
so much of a metropolitan air to the stately avenues of Calcutta. The roads, 
planted on either side with trees, the villas chunamed with the glittering mate- 
rial already mentioned, and nestling in gardens, where the richest flush of 
flowers is tempered by the grateful shade of umbrageous groves, leave nothing 
to be wished for that can delight the eye or enchant the imagination. Here 
are to be seen, in the most lavish abundance, the plume-like, broad-leaved 
plantain, the graccfiiliy-drooping bamboo, the proud coronet of the coco, 
waving with every breeze, tlie fan-leaf of the still taller palm, the delicate 
areca, the obelisk-like aloe, and the majestic banian, with its dropping 
branches, the giant arms outspreading from a columnar and strangely convo- 
luted trunk, and precipitating pliant fibrous strings, which plant themselves in 
the earth below, and add their support to the splendid canopy above them. 

The climate of Madras is considered to be less sidtry than that of Bengal ; 
those stations which are situated on the highest ground of the table-land enjoy 
a very agreeable tenipevature. The large cantonment of Bangalore is 3,000 
feet above the level of tlie sea, and the thermometer rarely rises above 80°; 
but the duties of the civil and military servants of the presidency often call 
them to less favotued places; and those who have suffered under the prostrat- 
ing oftects of a Mysore fever, have no reason to rejoice that their destinies did 
not lead them to Bengal. 

In spite, however, of its pestilential climate, there are few places in the 
peninsula more attractive to a visitor thiin the scene of the splendid victory 
gained by the British arms in 1 700 The island of Seringapatam, which is 
surrounded on every side by the Cavery, a wide and rapid river, to which the 
Carnatic owes its agricultural wealth, is a place of great beauty and fertility ; 
but the reminiscences connected with it are of a nature too overpowering to 
permit the mind to dwell upon minor circumstances. 

The ilopartiire from every rule of honourable warfare in the cruel treatment 
of his British prisoners, together with many other acts of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, have branded the name of Tippoo Saib with everlasting infamy; yet, 
notwithstanding much that is wholly indefensible in his conduct, it may be 
doubted whether he deserves all the opprobrium which has been cast upon his 
character. A incdcrn, and an unquestionable authority, assures us that 
Tippoo’s government could not have been very oppressive, since his resources 
were almost inexhaustible, and the cities, towms, and villages of his dominions, 
with few and slight exceptions, were in a flourishing state. Notwithstanding 
the frequency of Ins wars, his accnmalation of personal property was immense. 
He had, during a long series of years, maintained very large bodies of troops, 
and kept up his fortresses, and replenished his treasury. His subjects were 
rich, and his army well-appointed and faithful. 

The fortunate person by whose hand the son of Hyder met his death, re- 
mains to this day uiilvnown, nor has it ever been ascertained whether the jewels 
which adorned his person became the spoil of friends or foes. When the 
corpse v»as discovered, it was found divested of all its ornaments. He was 
known to wear a ruby ring constantly upon his finger, which he esteemed to be 
the finest in his treasury, and the value of the string of pearls, or rosary, about 
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his neck, was almosl incalculable. The gems, of which it was composed, were 
the largest and richest India could produce; they had been the collection of 
many years, and were the pride of his dress. Whenever a pearl of extraordi- 
nary size and lustre was brought to him for sale, he became the purchaser, and 
strung it on this precious necklace, in the place of one of inferior value; and 
as he never appeared without thi.s favourite ornament, there is no doubt of its 
having fallen into the hands of some lucky adventurer, who concealed the 
knowledge of so great a prize. His turban was also always adorned with a 
jewel of price, but that had disappeared : an amulet, powerless to save, alone 
was left upon an arm which had threatened the subversion of the British Govern- 
ment in India. 

One cannot be surprised that the riches gained at the taking of Seringa- 
patam should still be fresh in men’s minds, and that notwithstanding the scar- 
city of “barbaric pearl and gold,” India should to this day be esteemed a 
sort of garden of Aladdin, where clustering rubies, the flashing diamond, and 
the changeful opal, court the passenger’s acceptance. An enormous quantity 
of jewels found their way to Europe after the capture of Seringapatam. The 
houses of the chief sirdars, as well as those of the shroflf*s, were completely 
pillaged. The terrified inmates of the zenanas, anxious only to preserve their 
lives, came forth with all their treasures, and offered tlieir jewels as a ransom. 
Fortunately, the palace w'as not made the scene of indiscriminate plunder; it 
was secured in time, and its immense riche.*-* were thus preserved for more 
equal distribution to the conquering army. The treasures contained in thi.s 
palace consisted of jewels, gold and silver plate, rich stuffs, valuable MSS , 
and variou.s other articles of great price and rarii\ . The quantit\ of money 
discovered, though great in itself, was not commensurate with the expectations 
raised by the report of Tippoo’s vast resources It is supposed that much 
remains still concealed, although the confidence of the besieged not being 
shaken until the fortress had fallen into the possession of the enemy, little or 
no precaution was taken to secure property of any description. India still 
affords a fertile field for the treasLirc-sccker. In traversing the ruined portions 
of once-flourishing cities, destined by tlie fortunes of war to freijiient changes 
of masters, it is impossible to avoid wishing for the divining rod, of which we 
read, to direct the search of the money-digger; for doubtless immense riches 
still lie buried where the terrors of the Moghul and the Mahratta have pre- 
vailed. 

The enormous ma.ss of wealth accumulated by Tippoo Sail), though hoarded 
up without regard to ornamental arrangement, and without being made subser- 
vient to the embellishments of the palace, were registered with great care. The 
captors found every article labelled according to its entry in the corresponding 
catalogue. Very extmisive buildings, including the greater part of the palace, 
were appropriated to the reception of the treasure ; a scries of quadrangles, 
surrounded by store-houses having open galleries above, were appropriated to 
those articles which were lca.st su^ccptibIe of injury. The jewels, carefully 
deposited in coffers, w ere kept in large dark chambers, behind one of the halls 
of audience. The plate, both gold and silver, was preserved in the same man- 
ner. The jewellery was set in gold in the form of bracelets, rings, necklaces, 
plumes, aigrettes, sword-belts, &c , and the workmanship was not inferior to 
the value of the material. We have a record of one necklace, which seems to 
liave been wrought by a band not le.ss cunning than that of the wondrous Flo- 
rentine It was composed, Major Moor, of fifteen or twenty chains of 
e;olcl, each link l>ciiig a very small bunch of grafies, of n]o.st exquisite work- 
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manship ; the number of links or bunches of grapes must have amounted to 
many thousands, they were so minute. The chains were nearly five feet long, 
connected by a pair of splendid clasps of diamonds and rubies. The value 
placed upon it at Seringapatam, sixty pounds, fell infinitely short of its real 
worth, taking the workmanship into consideration. One of the galleries con- 
tained two howdahs, made of solid silver; and some of the plate was richly 
inlaid with gold, and set with jewcds. 

Tippoo, it is said, whose love of hoarding was insatiable, passed the greater 
part of his leisure hours in reviewing and examining the acquisitions of his suc- 
cessful ambition. His love of literature was not inferior to his love of wealth; 
he possessed a large and curious library, arranged after his own fashion, in a 
manner little according with European ideas. The books were kept in chests, 
each volume having a separate wrapper, so that they were for the most part in 
excellent preservation. These books, it is supposed, must ail have been col- 
lected by Tippoo himself, since his father was too illiterate to have possessed 
any taste for reading. 

The garden-houses and pavilions of Tippoo Saib are now frequently occu- 
pied by European officers, whom military duty or curiosity leads to Seringa- 
patam, and who, of course, receive the most courteous attentions from the 
heads of the reigning family. A large mansion in the Dowliit Baugh, amongst 
other decorations, is ornamented with a painting representing the defeat of 
Colonel Baillie ; in which the artist, more intent upon pleasing his patron than 
in giving a faithful delineation of the scene, has taken care not only to depict 
the conquering llyder after the most triumphant fashion, but to exaggerate the 
disasters and distresses of the enemy. Nothing can be more wretched than the 
execution of this design ; but the colours arc bright and gaudy, and the whole 
as fresh as when it deliglited the e^cs of the invader and his less fortunate son, 
the British Government not choosing to deface or remove this trophy of by- 
gone days. Few persons can now indulge in a sojourn in the Dowlut Baugh 
without experiencing some iiijurious attack of disease; the whole island retains 
its fatal power over European con.stitution.s, and from time immemorial it has 
only beeii the natives of the soil who could successfull}' resist the deleterious 
effect.s of the climate. We arc told, that out of many thousand natives coni- 
pulr )iily brought by Hyder and his son from the Malabar coast, and forced to 
settle ill the new territory, only five hundred survived at the end of ten years to 
relate the story of their tragic expulsion from their own homes ; and five years 
sufficed to reduce the number of European officers and artificers, in the sultau’s 
service, imported from the Isle of France, from five hundred to twenty-five. 
Notwithstanding its comparative salubrity', the cemetery of the neighbouring 
station. Bangalore, is but too well filled with the victims to the fevers so preva - 
lent in southern India. 

Bangalore is rendered peculiarly interesting to the English visitant, from its 
having been selected as a place of confinement for many of the pri.soners taken 
in the wars of llyder and his son with the British Government. A large 
wheel for drawing water is still in existence, in a garden adjoining the palace 
of Hyder Ally, in the native fort, about two miles from the present canton- 
ments, at which that despot, who was ignorant of every rule of honourable 
^ warfare, compelled his captives to work. During the reign of Tippoo Saib, 
\ ujiwards ot twenty officers shared the same prison for a dieai\v interval of four 
is years, tiie miscrie.s of captivity being cruelly augmented by the continual expec- 
I tation of death in its worst form. The little intelligence they could obtain of the 
I state of affairs beyond their prison walls was cor.vcved to them hv a unlive 
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butcher, who frequently enclosed a letter in the bead of a sheep, which, being 
aevered from the body, he flung into the prison. Suspicion fell upon this faith- 
ful fellow, but he would confess nothing, notwithstanding the attempt made to 
intimidate him by tying him to the mouth of a loaded gun. Immediately upon 
bis release, he proceeded to perform the duties of his avocation, and, undaunted 
by the recollection of previous peril, resorted to the old mode of communica- 
tion, and beheading a sheep, whose teeth were tightly closed upon a letter, 
flung it with reckless daring amongst the assembled officers, who owed their 
dives to the determination which they evinced to resist the attempts made to 
intimidate them. Two of these prisoners still survive to tell the tale, the rest 
bave gone to their graves ; and ic is melanchoh" to add, that several became 
the victims of indulgences b}^ which they sought to indemnify# themselves for 
the hardshi|is and mortifications the^^ had been made to undergo. 

Bangalore, though nut equalling in aspect the luxunant, though deleterious 
beauty of the adjacent territories, is prettily situated in a moderately- v\ coded 
and well-watered country ; there are barracks for two King’s regiments, one 
of cavalry and one of infantry; and in addition, the garri-son consists of three 
native infantry, and one cavalry, regiments, with a proportionate number of 
battalions of artillery, the requisite stafli &c. 

Bangalore has always been distinguished, througliout the Madras presi- 
dency, for its festivities. It possesses very handsome assembly-rooms, and :i 
theatre, in which the amateur performances are often above par. These latter 
entertainments have been found so attractive, that persons, anxious to uphold 
the honour of the station, have been induced to make an authenticated rejwrt, 
by which it has been shewn that the number of representations of a popular 
piece, with reference to the bills of mortality in both places, has in the theatre 
at Bangalore equalled that of IMother Goose at Govent Garden. The fancy 
balls are upon a grand scale ; and the very beautiful little theatre being at the 
extreme end of- the assembly-rooms, and therefore easily thrown open when 
necessary, the effect of the whole is magnificent. No expense is spared upon 
these entertainments ; the bands of the several regiments are in attendance, 
and a flourish of trumpets gives the glad summons to supper. When the 
society happens to be composed of choice spirits, amusements of this nature 
go off* with great eclat. The superior size and loftiness of reception-rooms in 
India, render them much better adapted for large assemblages than those be- 
longing to the same class of society in England ; and even in the most sultr}' 
seasons, less inconvenience is sustained from the heat, the nights being always 
comparatively cool, and a free circulation of air secured by the multitude of 
open doors. The danger of failure is occasioned by the difficulty of getting 
the party to harmonize ; dull, disagreeable people arc to be found every where, 
and when these preponderate, the meeting, intended to be festive, must of 
course be “ stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

It is delicate and dangerous ground to criticize, in England, the society of 
India; Mrs. Trollope herself c.ould not be in worse odour, in America, than 
the person who should venture to expose a few little defects in the Indian 
system : the strictures of Mrs. Graham on the ladies of Bombay are remem- 
bered and resented to this very hour. But, though Anglo-Indians will not per- 
mit casual visitors to make any dispiu-aging rLMiiark with impunity, they either 
laugh at or admit the bitterest censures emulating from one of their own 
body. For the following description of a Madras dinner, the writer is indebted 
to a friend of the late Colonel Lambton, an officer highly esteemed in India, 
but who certainly did not take a very favourable view of its society. 
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The parties are made up of both sexes, of madams and their husbands, 
and protegee spinsters. Previous to sitting down to dinner, an important and 
delicate arrangement must be made, so that each madam may be handed to 
table by a gentleman of suitable local rank, she having her rank from her hus- 
band. This ceremony constitutes the most critical point of etiquette to be 
attended to in the whole arcana of society ; and 1 have known neglect or over- 
sight give such offence, that the husband of a lady, who happened not to be 
handed according to Ms rank, has taken her by the hand and led her out of the 
room.” It may be observed, en passant^ that the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
unless upon such state occasions in which, in all civilized countries, the dis- 
tinctions of rank are preserved, do not stickle upon such points; the master 
of the house leads the lady to table to whom the party is given, whether she 
be of the highest rank, the greatest stranger, or a bride ; the rest follow as 
they please ; and it is not too much to say, that there is less formality in the 
order of their going to table, of the guests at a hurra Uliana of the present day 
in Calcutta, than at a London dinner-party, where the mistress of the mansion 
usually marshals all her visitors. But to return to Colonel Lambton’s des- 
cription. “ In this important distribution, the gentleman of the house is of 
course to hand the principal lady ; and the poor spinsters, who have yet no 
local rank, fall to the lot of young civilians, or military men under the rank of 
field officers. This mighty ceremony of moving to, and being seated at, the 
table, is not the most awful part of the evening. The imposing display of 
dishes, plate, china, and cut glass, together with the beads and baubles with 
which the madams are bedizened, exhibit such an incongruous composition of 
pageantry and false taste, and produce such a variety of contrary emotions, 
that few strangers have nerves powerful enough to support them through the 
whole ; nor can they expect relief from the conversation of their illiterate 
neighbours. At last this tedious dulness begins to draw to a conclusion, and 
by a signal all the madams and spinsters rise up, and of course all the gentle- 
men; the latter with joyful hearts. Then comes the starched procession, 
which ends in the happy exit of those decorated dolls; the gentlemen drink 
their healths, rejoiced at being relieved from the necessity of attempting those 
rules of politeness, which in truly polished life are the source of endless delight.” 

There is a great deal more, in the same strain, but this may suffice for a 
sample. The reader cannot fail to observe, that some of the objects of 
attack, — the dishes, decorations of the table, and the ornaments worn by the 
ladies, — must be common to all dinner-parties ; while the lack of brilliant con- 
versation, we are sorry to say it, is not confined to Madras. Many effusions 
of the like nature might be adduced, if necessary, to shew that women, 
though the objects of a great deal of attention, are not properly appreciated 
in India, and find their severest censors amid those who are bound, both in 
honour and gratitude, to be their champions. It has been said by a very elo- 
quent writer, and an accurate observer of men and manners in the East, that 
if the ladies, whose destinies lead them to India, could be aware of the ordeal 
they must go through, and the disagreeable remarks to which they will be sub- 
jected upon their landing, they would throw themselves overboard. Early 
divided from mothers and sisters, young men in the Company’s civil and mili- 
tary services are unacquainted with the divine graces of feminine excellence ; 
their association with native women does not tend to give them very exalted 
ideas upon the subject, and they have little opportunity, until they marry, of 
forming a correct judgment ; and even then, it is not easy to divest themselves 
of former and deeply-rooted prejudices. 
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18 Madras j Seringapatam, and Bangalore. 

Dtiring the Cold seasofi, the European residents of Bangalore amuse them- 
selves with pic-nic parties, there being numerous objects of curiosity in the 
vicinity to attract the visitant. There is nothing throughout Hindoostan to 
equal the remains of southern India ; the pagodas of Benares, and even those 
of Bindrabund and Muttra, are mean in comparison to the splendid temples 
which are spread along the plains of M^^sorc and the Carnatic. Those in the 
neighbourhood, of Bangalore do not yield in magnificence to the most cele- 
brated pagodas of the peninsula, and they are the favourite resort of all who 
possess any taste for architectural beauty; while, to the less intellectual por- 
tion of the community, the music, dancing, the banquet, and pei’haps above all 
the feats of jugglers, offer high gratification. The Madras jugglers are fiimous 
all over the world ; the exploits of Ramo Samce are still fresh in the recollec- 
tion of the inhabitants of London, and though the exhibition of similar acts of 
dexterity is often more extraordinary than pleasing, the display of legerdemain 
in India would almost induce the belief that the age of necromancy had not 
passed away. A man who, in 18-28, seated hinjsclf in the air without any 
apparent support, excited as much interest and curiosity as the automaton 
chess-player who astonished all Europe a few years ago ; drawings were exhi- 
bited in all the Indian papers, and various con jectures formed respecting the 
secret of his art, but no very satisfactory discovery was made of the means by 
which he effected an apparent impossibility. The bodies of the Madras jugglers 
are so lithe and supple, as to resemble those of serpents rather than men. 
An artist of this kind will place a ladder upright on the ground, and wind him- 
self in and out through the rings until he reaches the top, descending in the 
same manner, keeping the ladder, which has no support whatever, in a per- 
pendicular position. Some of the most accomplished tumblers will spring 
over an enormous elephant, or five camels placed abreast ; and in rope-dancing 
they are not to be outdone by any of the wonders of Sadler^s Wells. Swal- 
lowing the sword is a common operation, even by those who are not considered 
to be the most expert; and they ha\c various other exploits with naked 
weapons of a most frightful nature. A woman, — for the females are quite 
equal to the men in this kind of feats, — will dip the point of a sword in some 
black pigment, the hilt is then fixed firmly in the ground, and after a few 
whirls in the air, the artiste takes off a portion of the pigment with her eye- 
lid. A sword and four daggers arc placed in the ground, with their edges and 
points upwards, at such a distance from each other as to admit of a man’s 
head between them ; the operator then plants a scymetar firmly in the ground, 
sits down behind it, and at a bound throws himself over the scymetar, pitch- 
ing his head exactly in the centre between the daggers, and, turning over, clears 
them and the sword. Walking over the naked edges of sabres seems to be 
perfectly easy; and some of these people will stick a sword in the ground, and 
step upon the point in crossing over it. A more agreeable display of the light- 
ness and activity, w hicb would enable the performers to tread over flowers 
without bending them, is shewn upon a piece of thin linen cloth stretched out 
slightly in the hands of four persons, which is traversed without ruffling it, or 
forcing it from the grasp of the holders. The lifting of heavy weights with the 
eyelids is another very disgusting exhibition. Some of the optical deceptions 
are exceedingly curious, anti inquirers are to this day puzzled to guess how 
plants and flowers can be instantaneously produeed from seeds. The Madras 
ji^glers travel to all parts of India, but it is not often that the most celebrated 
are to be found at a distance from the theatre of their education. Snake- 
charmers arc common every where ; they belong to a peculiar caste of Hindoos, 
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and, though their reputation is upon the wane, they still excite considerable 
curiosity in southern India. They pretend to l)e enabled to handle the most 
venomous serpents with impunity, by means of the snake-stone, a smooth, flat 
substance, the size of a tamarind stone, and nearly the same shape : this is 
said to be extracted from the head of the animal, and though the fallacy of the 
idea of the concealment of a precious jewel in a serpent’s head has been ably 
refuted by one of the contributors to the Asiatic "Researches^ the opinion still 
prevails that some of the stones vended by the cunning manufacturers are 
genuine.* 

It is certainly entertaining to a stranger to watch the effect of music upon the 
serpent tribe. Very well authenticated accounts are upon record of their being 
charmed from their hiding-places by the sound of a pipe or flageolet ; and those 
which have been tamed are constantly exhibited dancing to the melody pro- 
duced by this simple instrument. They stand erect upon their tails, and move 
about, bending their heads, and undulating their bodies in accordance with the 
measure. The cobra capella is the dancing-snake of the East, and the produc- 
tion of the snake-stone is exclusively confined to this species. There is not 
much difficulty in extracting the poison of a serpent, which is contained in a 
very small reservoir, running along the palate of the mouth, and passing out 
at each fang: the natives are very dexterous in forcing their captives to eject 
this venom, and they are then enabled to handle them without the least danger. 
There is a plant which goes by the name of chandraca^ in which considerable 
<.onfidence is placed ; and arsenic, which enters very largely into the composi- 
tion of the celebrated Tanjorc pill, is often employed as a counteracting 
power. Volatile alkalis are most generally tried by European practitioners, and 
very often prove successful ; but the different degrees of strength in the venom 
of snakes render it doubtful whether in the worst cases they would have any 
beneficial efiect. Some medical men aver, that the bite of a cobra capella in 
full vigour, and in possession of all its poisonous qualities, is as speedily fatal 
as a pistol-ball ; and it is only when this poison is weakened by expenditure, 
that medicine can be of any avail. 

• In M.ijor Moor’s very plcasiii" vo'umc of Oriental Frat^rnentif, are some details respecting snake- 
catclii.ig, stii^ke-stones, and the trick® of the samjioiiris, or snake-catchcrs. lie descrilies the process 
cmpl lyed by one of these artivts to charm a snake from his (the M.ijor*s) dwelling, and to extract the 
stone, apparently from the j.'Wti of the reptile. He proceeds: A clever Parsee servant had reminded 
us that we had lately lost many fowls, adding that he !>houUl not wonder if there was another samp 
somewhere near the fowl-house. Thither we went; and, after the usual ceremonials, sure enough 
another was caught. I smelt a rat; and, causing the exulting catcher to bring his w'rithing captive into 
the viranda, watched narrowly the lithotoinic process. At the proper moment I, to the great astonish- 
ment of my friend Forbes .ind theotiior spectators, seized thesn<^keleb» hand of the operator ; and there 
found, to his dismay, perdue in his well-closed palm, the intended-lo-lie-extracted stone. 

" The fellow made a full and good-humoured confession of the trick, as touching the second snake 
and the concealed stone; but stoutly maintained that he fairly caught the first ; and that, although the 
semi-trarisparent, amber-like stones w'ere altogether fictitious, the opaque coiicreiion was sometimes, 
though not often, found m the reptile's liead ; and that it really had some of the virtues ascribed to it. 
He good-humouredly blamed me for exposing him — hinting that credulity was the easy parent of craft ; 
and somewhat slyly said something lludibrastically equivalent to Die assertion that 

the pleasure is as great 

In being cheated, as to cheat.” 

Major Moor bought many of these stones, and although, as they multiplied on his hands, he began 
to suspect that “ he was not one of the w.sest men in the world,” he still cannot entirely shake off the 
belief that these stones arc actually taken ou^of the reptile’s head, and have some anti-poisonous virtue. 
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MR. ARUNDELL'S DISCOVERIES IN ASIA MINOR.* 

, The earliest account of the seven Asiatic churches was given, we believe, 
by Dr. Smith, chaplain at Constantinople ; to him we are indebted for 
numerous inscriptions from Smyrna, Ephesus, Pergamus, and Sardis, and 
for the discovery of the site of Thyatira at the modern town of Ak-hissar. 
He was followed, in 1678, by Sir Paul Ricnut, consul at Smyrna, who, 
however, seems to have been guilty of some disingenousness in availing 
himself, without any acknowledgment, of his predecessor's labours. After 
Ricaut came Chishull, the learned and indefatigable author of the AntiquU 
tnies Asiattca*y who was chaplain at Smyrna from J698 to 1702, and 
whose valuable MS. collections for a history of that town have never been 
published. Pocock, in 1740, visited three of the churches, and the dili- 
gent and accurate Chandler furnished a picture of all the churches, except- 
ing Pergamus and Thyatira, full of interest and antiquarian researcli. 
Tournefort, Van Egmont, and Choiseul Gouflicr, the most eminent foreign 
travellers, limited their investigations to Smyrna, Ej)hesus, Sardis, and 
Thyatira. In more recent times, Dallaway, Lindsay, and others, have added 
to the stock of intelligence, and we have now the pleasure of joining the 
name of Mr. Arundell to the list. The present work, indeed, is not his 
first contribution to the sacred history of Asia Minor. The situation of 
British chaplain at Smyrna, which Mr. Arundell has filled during twelve 
years, furnished him with many opportunities of gaining information res- 
pecting the ancient geography of Anatolia, and particularly of tliose places 
hallowed to the mind of every Christian by the events of which they have 
been the theatre. Among these, the Seven Churches of the Apocalypse 
stand pre-eminent in interest. Six years ago, Mr. Arundell published an 
account of a visit made to them, and of the success of his researches. His 
attention was chiefly directed to the objects mentioned by Colonel Leake, in 
bis Journal, as especially deserving the investigation of the traveller, namely, 
the decisive and satisfactory determination of the sites of Sagalassus and 
Apamea ; “ a point,' - observes that unwearied labourer in the field of 
Grecian antiquity, of great importance in the ancient geography of the 
western part of Asia Minor, not less than Tyana in the eastern." Mr. 
Arundell succeeded in discovering tlie lake of Anana, described by Hero- 
dotus a.s lying between Colossa? and Apamea ; but the existence of which 
no former traveller had ascertained ; the important towns of Apamea and 
Sagalassus were clearly traced out, and by the discovery of a river near 
the modern Chonas, exactly corresponding with the account of Herodotus, 
the ancient position of Colossae Was almost, if not quite, determined. 

In the Autumn of 1833, Mr. Arundell set out on his second journey, 
having been compelled by ill health to decline the invitation of Lady Franck- 
lin (the wife of the intrepid northern navigator) to accompany her in a visit 
to some of the Seven Churches, in the August of that year. Every one 
knows the intense heat of an eastern climate during this season ; but so enlhu- 


* Twovolb.8vo. Bcntlcyt 1834. 
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siastic was the lady in her pursuit of knowledge, that she persevered in her 
journey, and while a medical friend and attendant was obliged to seek tem- 
porary shelter and repose at Sardis, actually pushed her researches across 
the Hermus, with only a single female domestic, and gratified her curiosity 
with an examination of the tumulus of Halyaltis. Certainly, since the 
days of St. John,*' observes Mr. Arundell, “ no British females nor British 
side-saddles ever before honoured the churches of the Apocalypse.” 

, The principal object of Mr. ArundelFs second journey %vas to determine 
the site of Antioch of Pisidia, a city endeared to the Christian by the elo^ 
quence and the sufferings of St. Paul, and the discovery of which has 
always been looked to as one of great importance to the comparative geo- 
graphy of all the adjacent country. He was not without a hope, in addition 
to this leading motive, of finding also the remains of Lystra and Derbe ; 
but the irruption of Egyptian troops under Ibrahim Pasha into Iconium, and 
the agitated state of the country in general, rendered all antiquarian re- 
searches a work of personal difficulty and danger. The entire journey did 
not embrace more than six weeks, yet in that period nearly a thousand miles 
were passed over, a considerable portion of which has been hitherto unex- 
plored by the European traveller. 

Mr. Arundell commenced his journey on the 22d of October, accom- 
panied by Mr. Dethier, the accredited agent of the Belgian government, and 
a Greek gentleman, named Kyriacos, from his birth having happened on a 
Sunday. Mr. Arundell and his friend w'ere mounted on European saddles, 
but Kyriacos preferred a palank, a substitute for a saddle, and apparently 
of high antiquity. It consists of a pad stuffed with straw, about four feet 
square, to which two ropes, about a foot long, are attached on either side 
in lieu of stirrups, and being so short, the rider s knees are forced up close 
under his chin. But the palank was elevated yet higher, first by the 
paploma, the travelling quilted counterpane so called, then by the rider’s 
groco, or bad-weather cloak, and such other outward vestment as he was 
not in immediate want of. On either side of the horse was suspended an 
immense bag, of thick white felt, containing the remainder of the W'ardrobe, 
together with all the other articles belonging to the party, w'hich Milcolm, 
Suleiman, and the baggage-horse were unable to carry. An umbrella tied 
behind the saddle, and a Damascus sabre, hanging from a belt of red cord, 
completed the equipment of this gentleman : and a most picturesque charac- 
ter he must certainly have been. 

Passing over the caravan bridge, the ** Boulevards Italiens of Smyrna,” 
they arrived in a few minutes at the gate of the once-splcndid kula of Sulei- 
man Pasha, which rose from the earth and was utterly destroyed within a 
few brief years. The reader may recollect Lord Byron’s mention of this 
individual in the notes to the second Canto of Childe Harold. 

They reached the baths of Diana a little before eleven. Mr. Arundell is 
inclined to indulge the pleasing supposition, that the water, w^hich now flows 
from these baths, might have been employed to baptize the catechumens of 
the church of Smyrna, a century or tw^o aftcr^the time of Polycarp. ‘‘ It 
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is evident,” he says, " that here was a circular inclosure, and tlie pillar, 
which is still standing, resembles in form and material those near the 
Jewish quarter in, the Turkish cemetery,” where he is disposed to place the 
site of one of the earliest Christian churches.* 

As they passed through the beautifully situated village of Cucklujah, Mr. 
Arundell was reminded of the fate of a poor acquaintance, a hakim and 
a coin-vender, for the terms are s 3 *nonimous. Poor Dr. Matteo, of dimi- 
nutive stature, with a jolly red face, a Frank hat, and a large cane, which* 
served alike to support his medical character and a lame foot; he was not a 
medallist of the first order, but industrious in his researches ; and many a 
piastre has he received from me and my scientific friend Mr. BorrcII. The 
poor man, proud of some recent acquisitions, displayed his medals and 
exaggerated their value in the presence of some villains in the village, and 
shortly after, his body was found shut up in an oven ; not the baked head — 
but the entire body 1” 

It would, of course, be impossible within any moderate limits to accom- 
pany the traveller through the whole line of his journey; we shall therefore 
avail ourselves of our privilege to drop away when so inclined, and to rejoin 
the party at any halting-place of peculiar interest. 

As they proceeded from the village of Achmetlce, the Acropolis of Sar- 
dis gradually rose before them. With our eyes fixed,” sa}s Mr. Arun- 
dell, *‘on this crumbling monument of the grandeur and nothingness of man, 
and looking in vain for the city whose multitudes lie under the countless sepul- 
chral hillocks on the other side of the Hermus, we arrived at what was 
once the metropolis of Lydia. If I should be asked, what impresses the 
mind most strongly on beholding »Sardis, I should say, its indescribable 
solitude, like the darkness in Egypt, darkness that could be felt. So the 
deep solitude of the spot, once the ‘ lady of kingdoms,' jiroduccs a corres- 
ponding feeling of desolate ahandomnent in the mind, which can never be 
forgotten. Connect this feeling with the message of the Apocalypse to the 
church of Sardis, ^ thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead ; I will 
come on thee as a thief ; and thou shalt not^^now what hour I will come on 
thee ;* and then look around and ask wdiere are the churches, where are the 
Christians of Sardis? The tumuli beyond the Hermus reply — all dead; 

• W'c will subjoin the interesting note on this jiassage: It was probably the church of the beloved 
dHCiple* for It is at a short distance fioin the present church of St. John. Numerous pillars are still 
erect, either entire or broken, which run iii a direction nearly north and touth .above fh e liundred feet. 
There is an extensive souterrani in the cemetery, which abounds with other columns used in part as 
Turkish grave-stones, of all sizes and kinds of stone. Near the base of one of the erect columns, I 
discovered a stone, on which was sculptured an ancient Greek cross, and if tradition has any weight, 
the following will confirm the conjecture. Adjoining the cemetery is a large ]iiece of ground inclosed by 
the continuation of the walls of the burial ground. 1 1 is a beautiful green oasis in the midst of the filthy 
streets of a Turkish city ; and in one ^tart of it is a large pedestal of white marble, which once sup- 
ported a statue with an inscription, of which the words AFAfeUI TTXH only remain. Any person 
who has been in the habit of passing it frequently, like the writer, must have been struck, as he was. 
at seeing italways shut, andalways unappropriated. Not a shed erected near it, though building ground 
is so valuable, and not a hoof permitted to pollute it with its tread. The adjoining cemeteries are 
crowded to excess, but this spot is not even permitted to be consecrated to the most sacred purposes of 
Islamism. One day 1 ventured to inquire the reason from a white-bearded Turk who was leaning over 
the wall. * It is a spot polluted by the gravels of Giaurs. who will not suiter the bones of the faithful 
to rest in peace;’ and his story was. that twice or thrice an attempt was made to add it to the adjoining 
cemetery; but as often as an interment took place, the body was always found on the fullowiug day most 
iinccrcmouiously thrown out of the grave.”— Vol. i. p. \2, 
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sufTcring the infliction of the threatened judgment of God for the abuse of 
their privileges/' 

They walked along the Pactolus, so famed in ancient story, and from 
thence to the pillars of the temple of Cybele, probably one of the oldest 
inonunients at present in existence. The remaining columns of this once 
magnificent structure are said to be as perfect as if erected only yesterday, 
but they will, no doubt, at some future period, partake the lot of their com- 
panions. Their ruin has hitherto been gradual. Chishull, in 1700, found 
“ six lofty Ionic pillars all entire,'^ except one, of which the capital had 
been injured by an earthquake. Fifty years afterwards, Peysonel saw 
three columns, with their architraves, a part of the cella, iScc. Chandler, 
in ITOM, found five columns standing; and Cockerell three, when he visited 
the ruins in 1812. At the time of Mr. Arundell's journey, the number 
was still further diminished. Mr. Macfarlanc, in his account of the Seven 
(-hurdles, tells an anecdote painfully illustrative of Turkish insensibility to 
the charms of antiquity. IJc was sitting on the grass opposite these re- 
mains, when he was surprised by the sudden appearance of a Turk gallop- 
ing at full speed, w ith a spear in his hand, from under the cliffs of the Acro- 
j)olis. He was a Turkoman, and belonged to a small wandering tribe 
encamped at Sart. After glancing at the travellers' implements of draw- 
ing, he broke out into the following exclamation: ^^you Franks are a 
curious people ; but, Mashallali ! what is the use of all this?" and striking 
one of the columns vriih his spear, and pointing to the fallen capital, he 
added : — the old Greeks were strong men, and built strong places; but 
the Osmanlis arc as strong as they, and can kn'oek down what they built." 
'J'ruly, the} are never idle in displaying their prowess. 

The river is now dwindled to an insignificant brook, partly choaked up, 
and, though its traditionar} fame is preserved in the modern appellation, no 
faith is attached to the stories of its treasures. When a modern traveller 
assui'id an old Turk, that a mighty king had formerly gathered gold from 
it, he shook his beard with laughter, declaring that, though lie had been 
at^quainled with the c/tai (water) for many years, he had never seen it 
bring down any thing but stones and mud, which it did during the winter 
in great abundance. The bed of the stream and the stones are of a dark 
ochreous colour, tile appearance which is supposed to distinguish auriferous 
sands in every part of the world. 

Mr. Arundell may well describe the desolation of Sardis as most 
oppressive ; heaps of brick- work, overgrown by creeping weeds, are 
almost the only records of a city which witnessed the glories of Cyrus and 
of Alexander. The beautiful Asphodel, the pale queen of the solitude, 
alone shines in undimmed lustre, and no sound interrupts the meditations of 
the traveller, save the sinking of his feet amid the flowery grass. A few 
mud huts, inhabited by 'J^urkish herdsmen, and three grist-mills, contain all 
the population. We may notice, en 'passant y that Mr. Lindsay, chaplain 
at Constantinople, who visited Sardis in 1817, speaks of the state of reli- 
gion, as it then flourished, in terms rather different from the relation of Mr. 
Arundell, nine years after. 
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At Sarigu the travellers discovered a mineral spring, containing, with a 
portion of iron, a considerable quantity of carbonic acid, whicli gave to the 
water the sparkle and taste of champagne. Mr. Dethier, who had spent 
many years of his life at Spa, immediately discovered its resemblance to 
that water, although he considered the spring at Sarigu to possess more car- 
bonic acid. Some women, who were washing at an adjoining fountain, 
were loud in their praises of its medicinal qualities when taken by invalids. 
The party filled a bottle with the precious liquor, with the intention of 
having it analysed at Smyrna. It was, however, broken at Cushak. Who 
knows, in the ever-changing revolutions of fashion, whether this remote 
place may not one day become the resort of Turkish haul ton^ and some 
future Sir Francis Head present us with “Bubbles from the Brunncns of 
Sarigu 

Mr. Arundell’s journals contain frequent tributes to I’urkish liberality. 
Vases full of excellent water are to be met with in every part of the road, 
placed by the hand of charity for the refreshment of the thirsty traveller. 
This custom is of ancient date; Tavernier mentions it with honourable 
commendation. Neither are the comforts of the oda less deserving of grati- 
tude. One of these is to be met with in every village throughout Asia 
Minor. It appears from the statement of Mr. Arundel!, who, in his recent 
journey took the trouble to acquaint himself with the character of these odas, 
that the original founders charged their estates with the perpetual mainte- 
nance of them. But this act of benevolence is not confined to the opulent. 
“ It frequently happens,*' he adds, “ that even a poor man, whose little spot 
of ground is barely sufficienf, after paying the aga's dccimes, &c., to find 
bread for his children, charges them to keep a chamber (perhaps the whole 
house has only two) as an oda for the stranger." Neitlier are the rites of 
hospitality restricted to the inhabitants of any nation, or to the professors of 
any creed ; the stranger needs only the recommendation of want to be sup- 
plied gratuitously with food, fuel, and lodging; and this generosity is ex- 
tended even to his beast. What a lesson and reproof to a Christian com- 
munity ! On one occasion, the travellers alighted at an oda in the village 
of C'Ooselare, or Cuselare. I’he desolate appearance of the building 
afforded no promise of any satisfactory refreshment. Yet even here, 
although they were of course unexpected guests, they Were regaled with 
Trakana soup, pilau, cheese, and pitmas (large circular cakes, very thin, 
which may be folded up like a piece of leather, in which form they are 
usually eaten), and when they inquired from what source this plentiful 
supply of provisions had been procured, since the village seemed miserably 
poor, they learned that their meal was the contribution of several families, 
one furnishing the soup, another the pillau, and so on. 

At the village of Suleiman they found many ancient tombs ; of one the 
small square door-way had been recently opened, and the large stone was 
still lying before the door, “ recalling," says the traveller, “ the recollection of 
Him of whom the angel of the Lord, who had rolled away the stone and 
sat upon it, announced the glad tidings to the sorrowing and affectionate 
females who came to embalm the body." At the neighbouring town of Hu- 
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shak they observed an illustration of the ]09lh Psalm. On the side of a 
large sarcophagus, or tomb, fixed in a wall of a house, was this inscription: — 
Kati eg cev ntrof rea koli rm o-e^cj 

Kujcvtv e^fetvet Toeva, >\.6t7retre, 

Kti^cv etKov, &C. 

These lines Mr. Arundell translates literally : “ And whosoever shall lay 
an evil hand upon this tomb, may he leave his children orphans, his widow 
destitute, his house (probably desolate)^ &c” How exactly similar to the 
passage of the psalmist, let his children be fatherless, and his wife a 
widow ; let his children be vagabonds, and beg their bread,’' &c. 

But the following is much happier. As the traveller was ascending a 
hill, he saw something shining on the road, which turned out to be one of 
the needles used by the camel-drivers for the purpose of repairing their 
camel-furniture. It was about six inches long, with a very long eye, and 
had been dropped by the conductors of a caravan a little way in advance. 
The circumstance recalled that remark of our Saviour, “it is easier for a 
camel to pass through tlic eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.” 

^ And why,” remarks Mr. Arundel), “ should it not be taken literallj^, as 
the usages of the ea^t arc as unvarying as the laws of the Medes and Persians! 

1 can easily imagine that even the camcl-diiver of Rachel carried his needles 
about \>ith him to mcMid hia furniture ; and the equipment of a camel-driver in 
those da\r- could not well have been more simple than at present, comprising 
simply hib long bemisli or cloak of white felt, or coarse cloth, the shield against 
sun anrl cold by day, and his bed by night; a tinned casan or crock for his 
{fillau, and all the other uses of the cuisine ; a wooden bowl to prepare the 
barley or dari balls for his camels ; and his needles and cordage. His short 
pi|)e and tobacco-bag are luxuries of modern days. The needle, from its con- 
stant and daily use, must have held a prominent place in his structure of ideas 
and ii-.i.igery; and as we know how fertile the imaginations of these camel- 
dri- ers are in furnishing us with proverbs and legendary tales, — for Mahomet 
is said to have heard tlic story of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus from a fellow 
camel-driver, — why may not the impracticability of a camel’s passing through 
the eye of his needle, even a common camel, much more the double-hunched 
gentleman of Bactria, have been a common expression to denote an impossi- 
bility !” 

It may be worth while to observe, that the expression employed by our 
Saviour had a sort of proverbial acceptation among the Jews, and Dr. 
Lightfoot quotes the following use of it from the Talm. Barameniay fol. 
38, fac. 2 : “ It may be thou art of Pumbeditha, where they can bring an 
elephant through the eye of a needle.”* 

We may be permitted to add another illustration of one of the most 
dreadful pictures in the Sacred Scriptures: we take it from Mr. Arundell’s 
former tour through the Vale of the Cayster. 

May 8, 1827- Left Baindir at seven o’clock, accompanied by all the great 
Turks, &c., armed from head to foot with muskets, pistols, and yatagans, in 

* See the remarks in p. 6 on this much-debated expression. 
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grand procession, to exterminate the locusts. I was awoke at a very early 
hour by the Turkish tambour, which was beating a summons for the entire 
population, Turk, Christian, and Jew, to rise en masse, and sally out to des- 
troy these destructive insects. Arrived on the field of action about eight 
o’clock ; the hedges were darkened by the masses of locusts, though not of 
more advanced growth than a large fly. Hundreds of people were to be seen, 
Turks, Jews, Greeks, and Armenians, grouped in all directions, brushing the 
locusts together in immense heaps, with brushes, &c., at the beat of the tam- 
bour, and then, with a thundering hurrah, jumping upon the heaps and killing 
them. Other parties took a diflerent mode, by sweeping the masses into a 
small stream, where, like immense swarms of bees clustered together, they 
sunk to the bottom. Only a short week after, I witnessed the exact picture 
presented by the prophet (Joel xi. 3). The locusts, already full-grown, formed 
an immensely long line, and of considerable breadth, in a beautiful verdant 
meadow; their advance was exactly that of an army, in one unbroken straight 
line; “ the garden of Eden was before them, but a desolate wilderness behind;'^'* 
every vestige of vegetation and verdure had totally disappeared. 

With this we will contrast another vivid sketch of a different character : — 

Awoke, at a very early hour, by the passing of horsemen, and loaded camels, 
horses, and mules, without number. It was the Pasha of Magnesia, going to 
take possession of his new appointment at Aleppo. A great throng of his 
suite, the principal officers, came into our shed, expecting to find it a cafinet. 
It was amusing to see their attendants, one after another, preparing coffee, &c. 
for their masters. A circular flat box, covered with reil leather, in which about 
a dozen cups and their silver zaphis were neatly arranged in compartments 
lined with cotton, and a cylindrical red-leather case, containing the coffee and 
boiler, composed generally the whole travelling apparatus. The w inding along 
the ravine-road of this interminable line of horsemen, magnificently habited in 
every costume, and of their fine-spirited horses, as gorgeously caparisoned ; 
the foot soldiers, principally Albanians, in their most characteristic dresses ; 
theDelhis, with their long spears, and high cylindrical black caps (two or three 
feet high, and six inches only in breadth); camels, and camel-drivers, mules, 
and muleteers, &c. presented a sight curious and picturesque in the 
extreme. No less than two thousand persons composed the pasha’s suite. 
He was himself in the rear, with his harem. The road had been recently re- 
paired for the passage of the pasha to his government, affording a striking 
illustration of scripture : “ he shall prepare the way before him.” The rough 
places ^ere attempted to be made plain ; but from the winding direction of the 
mountain, the crooked could not be made straight. The taktaravans of the 
ladies of the harem will still find a difficult passage, and have many a terrible 

jog- 

At Ishekli, which Pococke mistook for the site of Apainea, Mr. Ar un- 
dell has placed the ancient town of Eumenia. He was enabled to remove 
all doubts on this point by the fortunate discovery of two inscriptions, in a 
small burial-ground ; one, with the words BovAo$ is conclusive. 

Mr. Arundell has identified the modern Deenarc with Apamea, a city, 
among the remarkable circumstances of whose history the residence of 
Cicero is not the least interesting. This conclusion certainly derives great 
confirmation from the following inscription found by Mr. Arundell upon a 
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white marble column : Qni Apamerc negotianiur h. c. (hoc curave- 
ran()y Mr. Arundell thinks it possible that this inscription may relate to 
the monument which the city of Apamea proposed to erect to Appius Ful- 
cher, their pro-consul, whom Cicerd succeeded. 

Of the sacred history of Apamea, very few records exist. Dr. Cramer, 
in his work on Asia Minor, says that the church of Apamea occupied no 
distinguished place among the earliest in the province of Phrygia, inferring 
from this circumstance that St. Paul had either never visited this district of 
Phrygia, or had not remained there long enough to found a church. Cer- 
tainly,*' says Mr. Arundell, ^‘Apamea is not mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles, as one of the cities honoured by the presence of St. Paul ; but, 
recollecting the importance of the place, inferior only to Laodicea and 
Ephesus, it is very improbable that the apostle should not visit Apamea, 
when he is said, accompanied by Silas, to have gone “ throughout Phrygia 
and the region of Galatia.*’ They set out from Lystra and Derbe, whence, 
having taken and circumcised Timothy, "they went through the cities," 
that is, those cities where churches were established, and therefore probably 
Iconium, Antioch, Perga, &c. If this was the probable direction of their 
journey, it can scarcely be imagined that Apamea should have been neg- 
lected, cither in the way down from Antioch to Perga, or in returning 
from Perga northward to visit the cities of Phrygia.** 

The existence of a church at Apamea of a very early date, although it 
cannot, as Mr. Arundell confesses, be connected with the times of the 
apostles, is clearly established by historical data, and still more conclusively 
by the ruins of the church, which ^Ir. Ariindcirs diligence enabled him to 
discover in his recent journey. This church,** he says, " is constructed 
of \ery large blocks of grey marble, without cement, having on many of the 
blocks single (ireek letters to guide the workmen to their proper position, 
and therefore possibly belonging to some earlier edifice. The length within 
the great entrance is nearly sixty feet, and the breadth forty-five feet. The 
breadth of the inner portico, fifteen feet; and at each side of the portico, 
connected with it by a door-w'ay, is a small inclosed space of fifteen feet 
s(juare. The outer portico is seventy-five feet wide and fifteen in breadth. 
This is open in front, and had probably a row of columns, though there are 
no remains of any ; and as the ground falls in fro^nt, there was probably an 
ascent of some stc])s. ^ ^ Upon several of the blocks is the Greek cross, 
but apparently cut in later times. Upon many of the tombs on the hill 
below the church the cross is also to be seen — Christian sepulchres of a very 
early date.*' 

We quote the following remark upon Acts»xvi. 25, without any com- 
ment 

" It is a curious coincidence, and well worthy attention, for I do not recol- 
lect to have ever seen it mentioned, that the earthquake which happened at 
Philippi, and by which the doors of Paul’s prison were opened, was in the 
year 53, perhaps a few months only before the tribute was remitted to the 
citizens of Appmea, Now an earthquake sufficiently strong to overthrow a 
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city of Asia Minor, would be felt strongly also in the remote distances of 
Macedonia; sufficiently strong, perhaps, to open the bars of a prison-door. 
The great earthquake at Aleppo was felt severely at Smyrna, though no build- 
ings were thrown down. As God often works miracles even by natural causes, 
so the prison-doors being opened to Paul by the earthquake, would still be the 
effect of divine agency.” Vol. i. p. £07. 

Exactly at the distance from Apamea stated in the tables — twenty-five 
miles — Mr. Arundell discovered the remains of Apollonia. He had fre- 
quently, when at Smyrna, inquired of persons resident in the neighbour- 
hood of Isbarta respecting the site of any place in that vicinity celebrated 
for the production of quinces ; for Apollonia was originally called Mor- 
diaium, from which the quinces took the name of fnordiana. On the very 
night that he entered the town of Olobourlou, Kyriakos brought him some 
of the most beautiful quinces lie had ever seen; and diO’ering from every 
other species in “being eatable without dres'^ing.'* But the travellers met 
with no conclusive testimony that they were at Apollonia until the morning 
of the i)t!i of November, when the first object that they beheld was a very 
lofty acropolis crowning the summit of the street in front of them. On 
arriving at it, they found an ancient gatcwa\, nearly entire, with fragments of 
elevated ma‘^sy walls on either side, and abo\e the gateway their eyes rested 
with delight upon t!ie following words: II BOTAII KAl O AHM02 
AnOAAHNTATnN Uhe council and people of Apollonia.' 

Entering the gateway of the Acropolis (observes M^ Arundell), we were 
much interested by a small Greek colony of about three hundred persons, 
separated altogether from the rest of the Turkish inhabitants. According to 
their account of themselves, they have from the earliest times occupied their 
present position within the walls of the ancient Acropolis ; they intermarry 
only among themselves ; and have no connexion with any other Christians 
from without, though of course included within the diocese, and under the 
jurisdiction of the archbishop of Pisidia. There was something so primitive 
in their manners and appearance, that we could readily believe their stor}, and 
I fancied I saw in them the representatives of the Antioch Christians, who had 
been driven from that city by the earlier persecutors. * * These Greek Chris- 
tians knew nothing of their own language, and they were very thankful when I 
oflered to send them a few Testaments in Turkish, and if possible some ele- 
mentary books for the purpose of establishing a school. 

The determination of the site of Apollonia at Olobourlou assured Mr. 
Arundell of the attainment of the principal object of the present journey — 
the discovery of Antioch of Pisidia ; and accordingly as he approached the 
town of Yalobatz he grew continced from the appearance of the immense 
squared blocks of stone and sculptured fragments which met his eyes, that 
he was on the site of a great city, and actually standing on the ground 
“consecrated by the labours and persecution of the Apostles Paul and 
fiarnabas.” 

Leaving the town, and going on the north side of it, in the direction of the 
aqueduct, we were soon upon an elevated plateau, accurately described by 
Strabo by the name of ao^o;. The quantity of ancient pottery, independently 
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of the ruins^ told us at once that we were upon the emplacement of the city of 
Antioch. The superb members of a temple, which, from the thyrsus on many 
of them, evidently belonged to Bacchus, was the first thing we saw. Passing 
on, a long and immense building, constructed with prodigious stones, and 
standing east and west, made me entertain a hope that it might be a church — 
a church of Antioch ! It was so ; the ground plan, with the circular end for 
the bema, all remaining. Willingly would I have remained hours in the midst 
of a temple— perhaps one of the very earliest consecrated to the Saviour, but 
we were obliged to hasten on. ♦ * The view, when near the aqueduct, was 
enchanting, and well entitled Antioch to its rank of capital of the province of 
Pisidia. In the valley on the left, groves of poplars and weeping willow^s seem- 
ed to sing the song of the Psalmist : we hanged our harps upon the willows,” 
&c, mourning, as at Babylon, for the melancholy fate of this once great 
Christian city. Not a Christian now resides in it, except a single Greek in the 
khan. Not a church, nor any priest to officiate where Paul and Barnabas, and 
their successors, converted the thousands of idolaters to the true faith. 

Behind the valley in the east rises a rugged mountain, part of the Paroreia ; 
and in front of the place where I sat is the emplacement of the city, where 
once stood the synagogue and the mansions that hospitably received the apos- 
tles, and those of their persecutors, who drove them from the city — all now 
levelled to the ground. Behind the city, in the middle distance, is seen the 
modern town of Yalubatz, the houses intermixed with poplars and other trees, 
in autumnal colouring, and so numerous as to resemble a grove rather thau a 
city. Beyond is u plain, bounded by the heights of Taurus, under w'hich 
ap[)eared a lake, probably of Eyendir. On the right, in the middle distance 
also, the plain bounded by mountains, and these overtopped by the rugged 
alpine peaks of Mount Taurus covered with snow. 

Antioch of Syria, where Paul and Barnabas were first expres‘^ly called 
by the Holy Spirit to preach the gospel unto the Gentiles, and which has 
been the scene of so many illustrious actions, is now reduced to a state of 
desolation equal to that of the Pisidian xAntioch. The city presents scarcely 
an} t.ti.er spectacle than a heap of ruins; the walls are indeed still standing; 
bill thf \ contain nothing save ruins, gardens, and a few miserable houses. 
The Bishop of Antioch has the title of patriarch, and exercises great in- 
fluence over the transactions of the eastern church. Mr. Arundell mentions 
that it was near this town, in the passage of B}lan Boghaz, that the Turkish 
army was defeated by the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha, and in two days 
after, on the first of ^August 1832, Antioch surrendered to the conqueror. 

In no part of his wanderings over the blessed ground of Asia Minor will 
the Christian pilgrim find any cause of exultation or rejoicing, except in the 
ruins and the recollections they excite. The wings of desolation stretch 
their vast shadow^ over all. 

The travellers on their arrival at Aiasaluk, the once glorious Ephesus, 
found the place entirely deserted, the doors and shutters of the cafinet 
fallen to the ground, the roof partly open to the sky, while grass grew in 
abundance upon the earthen floor. The night had already set in with every 
prospect of a tremendous tempest. They had begun to make their prepara- 
tions for occupying this unpromising domicile, when an old Greek con- 
ducted them to the house of a Turk on the castle-hill. Here, with a 
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good wood-fire and a tolerable dinner^ they became reconciled to their 
destiny. 

The majority of eastern travellers have regarded Asiasaluk as a corruption 
of Agros Theologos, the appellation given to St. John by the Greek church. 
This interpretation Mr. Arundell rejects, and considers Aiasaluk a Turkish 
name, probably preserving in the word, lii^ie moon^ or crescent, an allu- 
sion to the worship of the Ephesian Diana, ns well as the Turkish talisman. 
(Vol. ii. p. 252). The exact position of the church of St. John is doubt- 
ful, but it certainly stood on the site of the great mosque, or very near it ; 
a fact established by the appearance of the cross upon a Corinthian capital 
within the courts of the mosque. De Soir, a French traveller, quoted by 
Mr. Arundell, and who visited Ephesus a century and a half ago, saw 
tombs in or near the mosque with crosses on them. 

It may not be without interest to future travellers who may hereafter make 
a pilgrimage to Ephesus, to mention that they will meet with a very excel- 
lent ca/e and cq^dgi, of whose more than Parisian politeness Mr. Arundell 
gives an amusing instance. He happened to be there in the May of 1832, 
in company with some friends, and they had ImrdK spread their beds around 
the elevated platforms, when the cafidgi took up liis lyre and began to play. 
His melody would probably have produced the desired effect of lulling the 
party to sleep, had it not been for the vocal accompaniment of a Turk recently 
arrived, and in a state of intoxication, which testified any thing but his obe- 
dience to the commands of Mahomet. 

From Laodicea the antiquary can now' hope to gain but a slight harvest; 
it is utterly desolate, with no inhabitants except w'olves, jackals, and foxes; 
yet its ruins still exist to testify to the melancholy beholder its former 
magnificence. Mr. Arundell’s attention w as attracted to some considerable 
masses of wall and foundations on the southern side of the great road, and 
far from the centre of the cit} . These he is inclined to regard as the re- 
mains of the metropolitan church or cathedral of Laodicea. 

It differs (he says) from other churches, in having two semicircular projections 
on the eastern end, as of a double bema. There seems to have been a short, 
straight wall between them, otherwise I should have conjectured that the altar 
occupied another and larger semicircle in the centre, projecting beyond these ; 
and in that case they would be the recesses which Paulinus calls sacretoriums ; 
one on the right hand and the other on the left hand of the altar. That on the 
right would be the prothesis or paratrapezon, the side-table, on which the offer- 
ings of the people were received, and out of which the bread and wine were 
taken to be consecrated at the altar. The other was for any of the priests who 
might be disposed to sit here and read the holy books. The total length of the 
side-walls was, by a rough measurement, 160 feet, as far as the portico, which 
extended beyond them about forty more, thus making in all 200 feet. 

We have already exceeded our limits, but we cannot refrain from add- 
ing a few facts with regard to the present state of Smyrna. Mr. Arundell, 
we are glad to see, entertains the idea of preparing a detailed history of 
this town, and his local knowledge, united to his other qualifications, .pecu- 
liarly fit him for the task. Mcanwdiile the spirit of the age” is in full 
operation. 
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On his arrival in 1822, the slightest attempt at innovation in the esta- 
blished habits of the place would have been attended with peril to the pro- 
jector. The wooden framed and gaudily-painted house was alone to be 
seen, the inhabitants pleading in its behalf the desolating earthquakes by 
which they are occasionally visited ; and the only possible way by which a 
party could warm themselves in the severity of the winter was by sitting 
round the tendoxir table and inhaling the fumes of charcoal. Every com- 
mon necessary for domestic use was received from Europe. A stranger had 
no alternative but to throw himself upon the hospitality of the consuls and 
merchants, unless indeed he was willing to hazard the very doubtful accom- 
modations of a Turkish khan. A printing press or a newspaper was never 
thought of. Hear what a change twelve short years have produced. The 
houses of wood, says Mr. Arundell, have given place to palaces of stone 
erecting in all directions. Smart shops abound, with not only the necessa- 
ries of housekeeping and house-furnishing, but comforts and luxuries 
flow in abundantly from London and Paris. The tendour maintains its 
place still, but as an ancient domestic, kept more from gratitude for past 
services ; and English firesides and English coals are now well appreci- 
ated. Locandas upon locandas, hol ds upon hotels, and excellent lod^ng- 
houscs invite the traveller, instead of repelling his entrance into the 
barbarism. In a word, the temples, the stoas, the porticos, of early &ys 
seem nothing. Not only a printing press, but presses upon presses, and 
journals u]ion journals, French, Greek, Italian, and even English, have 
familiarised the inhabitants of Smyrna with the politics and literature of 
Europe. The schoolmaster is also abroad. There are not only several 
.seminaries — one at least dignifies itself with the name of a college, for the 
education of Frank youth of both sexes — but upon the Greeks, the stores 
of education are also abundantly shed, and even the Turk, who, hitherto 

unchanged and unchangeable, hath sat'' with his legs under him writing on 
his knee, has at last adopted the European fashion of sitting on forms and 
writing at a bench. The costume is altering with the manners ; where the 
picturesque turban and flowing robes were seen, tight clothes and foraging- 
caps strike the eye. 

To all these recommendations are to be added the charms of the delight- 
ful villages in which, Mr. Arundell tells us, the Smyrneans of the present 
day enjoy those beauties of nature, to which Strabo may have alluded when 
he said that, so lovely and worthy to be contended for was ancient Smyrna, 
that the two most renowned nations of Asia, the lonians and .^olians, 
fought for her as for a virgin of exquisite beauty. The historian can point 

to Boiirnabat, with its gardens of gold; Narlekeuy, and its shady groves 
of pomegranites; Hadjelar, and its lovely and fruitful olives; Boumar- 
bashi, the ancient Peryclysta, and its crystalline streams; Cuclujah and 
its elevated prospects ; Boujeh, still retaining in its name the memory of the 
Paradeisos; Sedekeuy, with its flowers and delightful mountains;" — all of 
which still wear many of their early lineaments. J oin to this all the glory 
of poetry with which the name of Homer has invested Smyrna, and then wc 
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may surely exclaim with the oriental bard : “ if there be a heaven oh earth, 
it is this, it is this!’* 

To conclude. Mr. Arui^ell has produced a book which every scholar 
will read with gratification and improvement ; a book, too, of permanent 
and unfleeting interest, for it treats of places whose memory can never 
perish while the name of Him who died for us survives in our hearts. 


HINTS ON INDIA REFORM. 

No. V. 

Pay of the Civil Service. — It is universally admitted that, under the new 
system of government for India, the civil service can no longer be paid the 
high salaries of former times. The existing debt can only be cleared off by 
extensive reduction of expenditure and rigorous economy. Useless offices 
must be entirely abolished, and at once ; others, where the duties are compa- 
tible, and where the labour is now a mere trifle, must be consolidated, and the 
general scale must be reduced. That a vast saving may be effected, consis- 
tently with a due regard to efficent service, the following table will shew, in 
which the pay, though considerably lower than at present, is high when esti- 
mfSffmith regard to the duties to be performed. 

^SPro2Msed Scale of Pay for the Madras Civil Service {the same applicable to Bombay). 

Three secretaries to government, each 2,500 rupees a month ; assistants to be taken 
from the young civilians on arriving, who to be attached to secretary’s office and board 
of revenue, and accountant general’s office. 

Civil auditor, and issuer of stamps and stationery, Rs. 1,500, and commission on stamps. 

Collector of sea customs, Rs. 2,000. 

Deputy 1,200. 

Assistant (if necessary) ... 800. 

Deputy postmaster-general, Rs. 1,200 (ihc postmaster-general being at Calcutta). 

Deputy inspector-general of roads, Rs. 1,,5(X), and travelling expenses. 

Deputy director-general of police, Rs. 1,500, and travelling expenses. 

Collector of the town of Madras, Rs. 2,000. 

Three judges of the Sudder Adawlut (if maintained) Rs. 3,000 each. 

Registrar Rs. 1,200. 

Deputy do 700. 

Accountant-general and treasurer, 2,000. 

Deputy 1 ,000 ; assistants (if required ) from the young 

civilians. 

Three members of the board of revenue, each Rs. 2,500. 

Secretary Rs. 1,200. 

Deputy do 700 ; assistants from young civilians. 

Young civilians on arriving in India, and till qualified, Rs. 300 a month. 

Collector of revenue, Rs. 2,000. 

Deputy or sub-coiJector, 800. 

Assistants 500. 

Zillah judges, 2,000. 

Assistant or junior judges, 800, 

Circuit judges, each Rs. 2,500, and travelling expenses. 

Five per cent, (instead of four) to be paid from all fixed salaries towards the pension 
fund, which to supply so many annuities as its assets will afford. 

\ R. Paternoster. 
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rHE SWORD OF ANTAR. 


AN EPISODE OF THE ^RA^IAN ROMANCE OF ANTAR.* 

After many brilliant enterpfizeg, which had brought peace and abundance 
amongst them, the warriors of the tribe of Abs were assembled, by the invita- 
tion of their king, Zaer, in a delightful valley near the spring called Zat al 
Arsad. After a sumptuous repast, slaves passed round goblets of wine, whilst 
the young damsels danced upon the flowery turf to the sound of the tambo- 
rine and the songs of their mothers. Encircled by the princes, his sons, and 
by the chiefs of the tribe. King Zaer, who, with patriarchal hospitality, pre- 
sided over the pleasures of the day, called upon Antar to indulge the assembly 
with a song of his composition. All were hushed into the deepest silence, 
when Antar, fixing his eyes for a few moments thoughtfully upon the ground, 
raised his head, and, in a grave and dignified tone, recited the following 
verses : — 

Great king, live happy, live exempt from care, 

And may each wish a full fruition share ! 

Your presence gladdens every object here ; 

It makes this bubbling spring more cool, more clear; 

Whilst livelier verdure decks the laughing vale, 

And richer scents the joyous flowers exhale. ^ 

What joy, O friend of the brave, with thee, 

To drink and replenish our cups anew ! — 

IVJay the smile from that lip, ah ! never flee. — 

And that lance to its aim be always true ! 

Pardon this sigh, the voice of secret grief, 

That to iny love-worn heart gives short relief. 

A virgin in these tents, — a cruel one, — 

1 saw, — and from that hour all rest was gone. 

No soothing hope my wretched lot can bring, 

Save from the power and kindness of my king. 

The deeds of this monarch are bright as the day, 

Or as flashes that dart through the haze ; 

His presence alone can the tempest allay. 

Which discord or faction may raise. 

May Fame still o*ershade and Fate lengthen liis span, 

' ■ And may Death ever march in liis warriors’ van ! 

Scarcely had Antar finished these verses, when a cloud of dust was per- 
ceived, which obscured the horizon, rising up .to the sky like a veil. At its 
foot appeared, like a dark fringe, a band of horsemen ; the neighing of horses 
was heard, and soon were distinguished a hundred warriors, whose armour 
reflected the rays of the sun. At their head was a young man, clad in the 
rich stuffs of Ionia, and mounted upon a superb Arabian mare. 

These warriors halted, in order, at a short distance from the spring, and their 
chief, with a sad and dejected air, approached King Zaer. “ Support of the 
unfortunate,” said he, addressing him, " thou who generously received’st me 
when an orphan, and inspired’st my young soul with the love of glory and of 
virtue, deign to crown thy benefits by granting me thy powerful protection 
against a wretch who wishes to annihilate my tribe.” 

* This cel^Ated romance, which is highly popular In all countries where the Arabian language is 
spoken, extends to no less than twenty-six volume. The above episode is translated in an article in the 
Journal Atiatique for March, by M. A. Cabdjs ns Caudo.n.vi... 

Asiat.Journ. N.S. VoL. J.^. No.;37. I' 
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The Sword of Aniar. 

. Upon hearing the voice of this young man. Prince Malek, son of Zaer, 
recognized in him his foster-brother, Hassan, the son of her who suckled him. 
He hastened to him, pressed him to bis bosom, and inquired the cause of the 
grief, which he longed to soothe and remove. Antar, a spectator of this 
scene, stood motionless with impatience to know the cause. Perhaps, reader, 
you are equally impatient ; to satisfy your desire, we must go a little back. 

Zaer, in one of his expeditions, had heretofore captured seven women of 
the tribe of Mazen, and carried them off, with little Hassan, whose father 
had been killed in the conflict. Hassan was at the breast when he arrived, with 
Sabieh, his mother, in the tribe of Abs. Tamatoor, wife of King Zaer, gave 
birth to Prince Malek, and Sabieh was employed to nurse the young prince : 
Malek and Hassan consequently grew up together, and, their minds and cha- 
racters harmonizing, they became strongly attached to each other. Prince 
Malek, being endowed with extraordinary beauty, was remarkable for his 
attentions to women ; he was greatly beloved in his tribe, on account of his 
good-nature and his great eloquence. 

The mother of Hassan, however, still cherished in her heart a desire to re- 
visit her tribe and family. The recollection of a beloved sister, who lived 
amongst the tribe, incessantly haunted her. Tamatoor, one day, surprised her 
in tears, and heard her exclaim, amidst sobs, “no, I shall never again behold 
the country which gave me birth ; I shall be for ever severed from a sister whom 
I so ardently love, and from every object wdiich attaches me to life.” Tama- 
toor, touched by these affecting sentiments of natural regret, solicited from her 
husband the enfranchisement of Sabieh. He readily granted it, and added to 
this gift rich presents, which afforded an ample provision for Sabieh. Hassan, 
who had by this time grown up and contracted the habits of the children of 
Abs, had much difficulty to separate himself from his brethren in arms. He, 
however, followed his mother, arrived amongst the tribe of Mazen, and, by his 
winning qualities, succeeded in conciliating the esteem and regard of the 
Mazenites : he moreover displayed his courage and address in various expedi- 
tions. 

Sabieh was overwhelmed with joy at meeting with a sister so beloved, who 
had married a wealthy nobleman, named Nujoom. They had a beautiful 
daughter, who bore the appropriate name of Nahoomeh. The tw'o sisters 
lived together, and took delight in cultivating the promising qualities of this 
young damsel. 

Hassan could not behold his fair cousin \vithout being struck with her 
charms. Living in her sweet society, he felt his passion every day increase, 
though he dared not avow it, when a certain rich and powerful chief, named 
Aoof, of the tribe of Terjem, came upon a visit to Nujoom. He was received 
with splendour ; lambs and a camel were slain, and a magnificent entertain- 
ment was prepared for him. At the close of the repast, Aoof, emboldened by 
the fumes of the wine, rose and demanded of Nujoom his daughter Nahoomeh. 
Nujoom hesitated. Hassan, in a state of agitation, fancying he saw already 
his beloved Nahoomeh torn from him, lost all restraint; he rose likewise, and 
said, my rank, my birth, and my parentage entitle me to a preferable claim 
to the hand of my cousin : I will not suffer Nahoomeh to be removed from her 
tribe, and forced to live amongst strangers.” 

Aoof, the Terjemite, his eyes sparkling with rage and jealousy, exclaimed ; 
“ wretched youth ! you dare compare yourself with an Arab noble ! You 
advance pretensions equal to mine i You have the audacity to interfere with 
me, miserable orphan as you are !” I am nobler than you,” retorted Hassan, 
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•* by father and mother. Give thanks to God that you are under this tent, for, 
if you were not, my scimetar would be closer to your neck than the saliva is 
to your tongue. If you are proud of your wealth, I tell you that all the pro- 
perty of the Arabs will be mine whenever I wish it. If you boast of your 
address in managing a steed, or in the use of the lance and scimetar, you have 
only to try your skill with mine.’* 

Aoof, roused at this to the utmost pitch of fury, seized his arms, darted 
upon his horse, and sallied forth beyond the tents. Hassan followed him 
close, attended by all the tribe, eager to witness the combat. Has.san rushed 
upon his adversary, parried a thurst of the lance which the latter aimed at him, 
and, closing with Aoof, grasped him at the chest, by the coat of mail, with a 
vigorous arm, lifted him out of the saddle, and hurled him at his horse’s feet. 
Hassan was about to sever his rival’s head from his body, when Nujoom inter- 
posed, observing that the prostrate cavalier had received hospitality in his tent. 
The indignant lover, therefore, contented himself with cutting the hair off his 
rival’s forehead, tying his hands behind him, and letting him return in th's 
state to his tribe. 

Intelligence of this exploit circulated amongst the Arabs, and no one dared 
thenceforward appear to demand the hand of Nahoomeh. 

Hassan, being constrained by this occurrence to declare his love, waited the 
decision of Nujoom with inexpressible anxiety. His youth and his want of for- 
tune made him dread a refusal. Plunged in bitter reflections, he began to give 
hiniKclf up to despair, when a devoted slave assured him that he had heard 
Nuioom say to his wife, that he should accept his nephew as a son-in-law with 
pleasure, if he was richer, since he esteemed his bravery and generosity. This 
news revived the embers of hope in the heart of Hassan ; he sought his uncle, 
arranged with him the amount he was to give, in order to obtain the hand of 
his beloved, and declared that he was determined to sally forth with his com** 
panions in arms, and conquer with his lance the dowry of Nahoomeh. 

Before he quitted the tribe, Hassan sent a message to his mistress, request- 
ing her to meet him without the camp. Soon he saw her hasten, with the fleet- 
ness and the grace of a timid gazelle. Hassan informed her of his design, and 
bade her an affectionate adieu. Terrified at the dangers he was about to en- 
counter, for her sake, Nahoomeh shed a flood of tears, and exclaimed, 
“ Dearest love, may heaven w’atch over thee!” Her sobs prevented more. 
Hassan kissed her forehead, and hastened to rejoin his companions in arms. 
They marched towards the country of Anadan, traversed Meljem and Gwelan, 
and their journey was of long duration. 

During Hassan’s absence, a warrior named Assaf, ranging, upon an occa- 
sion, with some of his attendants, over the country which intervened between 
bis own and other tribes, left his party, and came alone to reconnoitre the 
encampment of the Mazenites. Whilst he w^as admiring their rich pasturages, 
he perceived, near a lake, a bevy of young maidens, amongst whom was the 
fair Nahoomeh, who frolicked freely with her companions, emerging from the 
lake with more lustre and majesty than the star of night in all her plenitude. 
She smiled, and shewed two rows of pearls behind lips of coral. Assaf, on 
beholding her, remained motionless ; he experienced a sentiment which he had 
^ never felt before. The young damsels perceived him, and remarked that his 
eyes were fixed upon Nahoomeh. They formed a rampart around her, and, 
concealing her in the midst of them, cried to Assaf, “ have you lost every 
feeling of decency, that you conie here and direct your impudent glances to- 
wards women ? Surely this is not the act of a brave or a courteou.s man.’’ 
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This reproof made him retire, but be Virithdrew slowly,* and with his heart 
deeply impressed with the image of Nahoomeh. Lord of the tribe of Kahtan, 
Assaf was remarkable for his gigantic stature, and a voice of thunder. He 
had under bis orders a numerous army, which, in a short space of time, 
Impoverished the land on which it encamped, and was forced to seek other 
pasturage, the inhabitants of which fled at the alarming report of its approach. 

When he reached his home, Assaf despatched an ancient female of his tribe 
to endeavour to discover who the maiden was whom he had seen; he enjoined 
the messenger especially to learn whether or not she was free. The skilful 
emissary soon ascertained that her name was Nahoomeh, the daughter of 
Nujoom, and that she was not married : with this intelligence she returned to 
her master. 

Assaf instantly employed one of his relations to proceed to the tribe of 
.Mazen, and announce to Niijoom, that Assaf, having seen his daughter, re- 
quired him to send her to him with the requisite paraphernalia of a bride, and 
that he was ready to give the dowry which Nujoom might think fit to name, 
telling him to be satisfied that, as soon as he had the honour of being allied to 
him, he, Nujoom, would have no enemies to fear. He added to this proud 
message, that if Nahoomeh was not sent willingly, he would take her by force, 
and would then treat her as a slave; that he would annihilate the tribes of 
Mazen and Tamides, without sparing widows, orphans, or babes at the breast. 

Nujoom returned an answer, by the envoy of Assaf, that his daughter had 
been promised to his nephew ; that he had no further power of disposing of 
her; that he hoped that Assaf would not conceive any animosity against him 
on account of this unavoidable refusal ; that if, nevertheless, he took any hos- 
tile steps, and attempted violence, he knew how to defend himself, and to 
protect women and children. This reply only served to irritate the passion of 
Assaf, who vowed that he would get possession of Nahoomeh and treat her as 
a slave. 

At this juncture, Hassan returned with a considerable booty in flocks, camels, 
and rare and curious articles. He paid his uncle the stipulated dowry, and set 
apart five hundred sheep for the nuptial entertaiimient. Upon learning the 
menaces of Assaf, Hassan exclaimed, we must not wait till he comes to 
attack us ; 1 will go and implore the aid of the powerful King Zaer, who brought 
me up at his court ; I will return with the invincible w'arriors of Abs and 
Abnan, and will repel this insolent neighbour far from our lands.” 

These words calmed the mind of Nujoom, who consented that the nuptials 
of bis nephew and daughter should succeed the entertainment which Hassan 
wished to give to his friends in order to celebrate his safe and fortunate return. 
For seven days, the Mazenites gave themselves up to festivity ; songs of gaiety 
and groups of dancers were heard and seen on all sides. . On the eighth day, 
Nahoomeh, adorned with magnificent raiment, was about to be united to her 
cousin, when some travellers interrupted the ceremony by announcing that Assaf 
had assembled a considerable force, and was preparing to attack the tribe of 
Mazen. Thje travellers added, that Ebn Hassan and Ebn Messad had already 
arrived at the p1|ice of rendezvous, with the tribes of Assed and Jani, and that 
Aoof, the Terjeisite, had joined them, burning with a desire to avenge his 
affront. 

At this news, the elders of the tribe of Mazen assembled in the tent of Nu- 
joom, and represented to him that they were not strong enough to oppose so 
many enemies ; that they could not even hope, single-handed, to resist ,Afl8af; 
and' that prudence ought to suggest to him to give his ^ugkter.to tbk redout- 
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able warrior, rather than expose bis relations, his friends, and the whole tribe 
to certain ruin. Nujooni could not prevail upon hiinielf to sacrifice his daugh- 
ter; and Hnssan, by dint of tears and entreaties, obtained a delay of ten days, 
to consider the means of repelling the enemy. 

He set off instantly, attended by a hundred horsemen, and proceeded with 
all speed to King Zaer, ^hom he found near the spring al Arsad, sparkling 
with majesty, surrounded by his invincible warriors : just as we see, in the 
heavenly arch, the silver star of night environed with a multitude of lesser 
luminaries. 

King Zaer consoled and encouraged young Hassan, promised him the suc- 
cour he demanded, and directed Prince Malek to go in person and deliver the 
tribe of Mazen from the oppression of Assaf, placing a thousand of his 
bravest warriors under his orders. 

Autar, full of warlike ardour, observed : this Assaf is not worthy to 
expose my prince to so much fatigue; 1 alone will accompany this youth and 
rid him of his enemy, though he were even the great Khosroes, king of 
Persia.** 

King Zaer smiled at the speech of Antar; he knew be was capable of exe- 
cuting the boldest undertakings, and he appointed him lieutenant to the prince. 
Commanding that refreshments should be distributed to Hassan and his com- 
panions, the king recommended them to seek repose during the night. 

Hassan, however, could not taste the luxury of sleep : he awaited with 
extreme impatience the appearance of the morning. As soon as it dawned, aH 
tlio warriors were mounted. Prince Malek disengaged himself with difSciilty 
from the arms of his brothers; Antar embraced his father Shiddad, and 
breathed a deep sigh at the thought that he was about to separate himself for 
some time, from his beloved Abla. 

Tlie warriors of Abs, covered with glittering mail, are mounted upon steeds 
of pure Arab race ; they are armed with the scimetar and the lance. Prince 
Malek is at the head of the column, on a superb mare, given him by his father : 
his stirrups are of massive gold, and his helmet is of dazzling brightness. 
Antai is near him, on his faithful Abjar, of the shape and with the gait of a 
lion. The indefatigable pedestrian Sheyboob, with quiver on his shoulder, 
v.alks at the stirrup of his brother Antar. During the march. Prince Malek 
endeavours to wean the mind of his friend Hassan from the sad reflections 
upon which it is intent ; but finding that the latter could not forget the perils 
which threatened his tribe and his dear Nahoomeh, who was menaced with 
slavery, the prince called upon Antar, and begged him to improvite somt war- 
like air. Antai*, full of warlike enthusiasm, burst forth : — 

Oh, how I love the trenchant steel 
And the spear-head’s glittering point to see ! 

Death has no ills the brave can feel. 

Dastards alone the phantom flee. 

Kach army advances ; the steeds face the lances ; 

Loud shouts mid the shock send their echoes on high ; 

A dusty veil shrouds the whole field, like the clouds, 

Foreboders of tempests, that darken the sky. 

Now mingles the fight; coruscations of light 
From the flashing, of sabres break through the thick gloom ; 

The gleam, of the spears like a comet appears ; 

Glory, glory to him who dares challenge his doom ! 
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Let the warrior plunge in the midst of the fray, 

Let his lance overturn every foe in his way, 

With gore let his scimetar's blade be dyed. 

But let calmness, not passion, liis actions guide. 

Midst shame and scorn the coward meets his end. 

No friend from insult will his bones defend. 

No fair-one melt in sorrow o*er his grave, 

For Beauty's tears are due but to the brave. 

When I shall fall, one silvery voice will say, 

“ He was a fearful lion in the fray, 

‘‘ Who, till he shared the inevitable tomb. 

Guarded from wrong my honour and my home." 

Thus sang Antar. “ Noble cavalier," said Hassan ; “ if you equal the 
most illustrious warriors in valour, you excel them in eloquence." All his 
companions in arms applauded Antar, and entreated him to repeat his song, in 
which they joined. 

The children of Abs and Mazen continued their march for two days. Antar, 
who had left his party, in order to traverse alone the crest of the mountains, 
perceived in a valley below two cavaliers engaged in a desperate conflict. He 
spurred his faithful Abjar, calling out to them to suspend their fury. At the 
sound of his voice the combatants separated, and one of them advanced to 
meet him, his eyes moist with tears. Antar cheered him, and begged to know 
the cause of their diflerence. 

" My lord,” said the stranger, ** we are two brothers ; my adversary is the 
eldest. Our grandfather, a powerful noble, named Amara, the son of Aris, 
had numerous flocks and herds; amongst them was a young female camel, as 
swift in its course as the bird of the desert. One day, observing that this 
camel had not returned with his herds, he interrogated the herdsman, who 
replied, that the camel having wandered to a distance, he had pursued her for 
a long time, without being able to get near her ; that, having taken up a dark- 
coloured glittering stone, he hurled it at the camel ; that it struck her and 
pierced her side, and she fell down dead upon the spot. Our grandfather felt 
much regret at the loss of this animal ; he mounted his horse, and was directed 
by the herdsman to the spot where he had left her, and there he found the 
dark stone tinged with blood. Being deeply versed in the nature of things, he 
discovered that this stone was a fragment of a thunderbolt; he carried it away, 
and caused it to be forged into a scimetar by the most celebrated armourer of 
his time. When the weapon was finished, the workman, matchless in his art, 
presented it to my grandsire, saying, * behold an inestimable weapon, which 
wants nothing but an arm worthy of wielding it.’ My grandfather, provoked 
at the insolence of the armourer, took the scimetar out of his hands, and 
struck off his head with it, by a blow swifter than lightning. Dami (this is the 
name the scimetar received) had a scabbard of massive gold, and the hilt was 
enriched with precious stones. My grandsire deposited Dami in his treasury. 
He died fifteen years after. My father succeeded him, and inherited this 
scimetar ai well as his other arms. When he found his end approaching, he 
cajled me near him, and said to me kindly : ‘ I feel that I have but a few days 
to live ; your elder' brother is ambitious and unjust ; when I am no more, he 
will get possession of all my goods. Take this weapon,* he added, presenting 
Dami to me ; ‘ it will make your fortune. If you carry it to the great Khos- 
roes, king of Persia, or to any other monarch, they will load you with wealth.* 
I received the present with gratitude, and coming by night, privately, buried it 
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here. A short time after, my father died, and my brother took his place, 
without admitting me to share in the smallest article of his property. Collect- 
ing together the arms, he missed Dami, and accused me of having stolen it. 
This I at first denied, but he worried me so cruelly, that 1 was constrained to 
lead him to the spot where I had buried the scimetar. I sought for it for a long 
time without avail : having concealed it during the darkness of the night, 1 
was unable to find it again. My brother insisted that 1 wished to deceive him, 
and, in spite of my protestations, rushed upon me sword in hand. 1 was 
obliged to defend my life, when your fortunate arrival put a stop to our hate- 
ful combat. Do you, my lord, judge between us.’* 

Antar, turning tow'ards the other combatant, asked him why he tyrannized 
over his brother, and why he refused to allow him to share in the property 
left by their father. Indignant at being thus interrogated by a stranger, the 
other meditated a reply with his scimetar. Antar perceived his motions ; he 
anticipated him, and with a blow of his lance, which was as inevitable as the 
decree of fate, he transpierced his breast, the spear-head glittering from be- 
twixt his shoulders : he fell vomiting torrents of blood, and expired. The 
young Arab kissed the hand of Antar, and, returning thanks to his liberator, 
rejoined his tribe. 

When he was out of sight, Antar, pleased at haying performed this act of 
justice towards the stranger, had a fancy to repose in the valley for a short 
time. According to the custom of the Arabs, he struck his lance into the 
ground before dismounting. Thrice, however, did he strive to make it stick, 
ami thrice the lance, which could pierce the strongest breast-plates, was 
unable to penetrate the sand. Astonished at this prodigy, Antar leaped from 
his courser, impatient to discover the cause. He stooped down, and uncovered 
an enormous scimetar garnished with gold and jewels. Transported with joy, 
Antar admired the decrees of Providence, which had thus placed in his hands 
the famous Daini. He hastened to his companions in arms, and presented to 
Prince Malek this weapon worthy of a monarch, relating to him how it came 
into his power. Malek, after admiring the sabre, restored it to Antar, saying : 
“ it is but just that the best weapon in the world should fall to the lot of the 
bravtSi warrior of his time.” His companions in arms congratulated Antar, 
and continued their route, full of hope from this happy omen. 

Plaving reached a vast plain, overshadowed by lofty plane-trees, the chil- 
dren of Abs were preparing to halt near a limpid rivulet, when they perceived 
at a distance five hundred horsemen clothed in armour; they advanced to- 
wards them. The Absians, with outstretched necks and fixed eyes, halted, 
anxious to discover whether or not they were enemies. T(ie column, how- 
ever, advanced majestically ; as soon as ft was near, a war-cry burst suddenly 
from both sides. Gaydak, son of Sumbussi, chief of this band, overjoyed at 
meeting Antar and the Absians, exclaimed, ** now I shall, at length, avenge my 
father ; now, at last, shall I wash away my shame !” 

Gaydak had, in his tender years, been made an orphan by Antar. When 
he attained the age of manhood, he displayed so much magnanimity and cou- 
rage, that his name became renowned amongst the Arabs, and he was adjudged 
worthy to be the chief of his tribe, as his father had been before him. Gay- 
dak employed the authority thus conceded to him in exalting the glory and 
augmenting the happiness of the families under his rule. One Cadaa, jealous 
of Gaydak’s elevation, insidiously called often to his recollection that his 
father had perished by the hand of Antar, and in the hope of seeing him fall, 
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inciUid iiibi to defy 'this hero. Gaydak set out with this bold design, but re- 
eetring kn invitation from Assaf, he was obliged to return. 

Night now approached : the respective forces lit their watch-fires and placed 
thteir centinels. At the earliest dawn, the two armies were ranged in order of 
battle. Antar darted upon the foe with a cry which made the mountains ring 
with its echoes. -Whirlwinds of dusMise.fcom his horse’s feet; he overturns 
everything that opposes him. Gaydafcr^^erving the disorder which Antar 
was creating amongst his band, flie^ to stop the torrent. Antar sees him, and 
with a single blow of the redoubtable Dami, makes his head fly from his 
shoulders, tind roll some distance in the dust. The horsemen of Gaydak, 
beholding the fall' of their chief, sought safety in flight. The valiant Absians 
took possession of the enemy’s horses and baggage, and continued their 
march. 

They were but a short distance from the tribe of Mazen, when Hassan, 
impatient to learn what had happened in his absence, asked Prince Malek’s 
permission to precede him, in order to announce to the Mazenites the approach 
of the warriors of Abs. Malek consented, assuring him that he should soon 
be with him. Hassan hastened on, and reaching his tribe, found the ground 
covered with dead bodies. Assaf had made himself master of the camp, after a 
horrible carnage, and was proceeding towards the mountain of Aban, behind 
which the women and children had taken refuge. Hassan heard him cry to his 
companions in arms : friends, make all* slaves you can ; plunder and take 
what you please ; I want nothing myself ; I abandon every thing to you, save 
Nahoomeh, the daughter of Nujoom.” 

Hassan, horrorstruck at seeing the condition of his tribe, rushed into the 
thickest of the enemy, followed by his party, full of rage. The warriors of 
Assfid' wheeled about, and death triumphed on all sides. 

Assaf, seeing a young warrior coming furiously towards him, exclaimed, 
^ return whence you came; rush noSupon certain death.” ** If 1 had arrived 
sooner,” returned Hassan, “ you would not have ruined my country. But I 
bring with me the warriors of Abs, of Adnan, of Fusera, and of Tebian, who 
will make you repent your violence, I am the husband of her whom you w'ish 
toenry oflT, and 1 am come to chastise your audacity.” Assaf uttered a furious 
cry. “ Wretch, neither Absians, nor any whom the sun shines upon, can intU 
niidate me.*' Saying this, he ran at Hassan like a desperate lion, desiring no 
to approach : he wished to glut his rage unaided. 

' The two heroes attacked each other with equal fury. After a long and ob* 
stinkCo combat, Hassan felt his strength decaying, and wished to By; but 
Assaf pressed him vigorously, and was about to deal a mortal stroke, when 
the Absians came up with the rapidity of the falcon. Prince Malek had accele- 
rate his march ; arriving soon after Hassan, he bad learnt the disastrous 
plight of the children .of Mazen, and flew to their succour. Antar loosened 
the bridle of the eager ABjar, who made sparks of Are issue beneath his feet, 
khd at tbe first shock separated the two combatants. 

The sight of these warriors restored hope to the hearts of the Mazenites, 
who returned to the fight, admiring the valour of Antar, who mowed down the 
chosen warriors of the eo^y like ears of corn. The presence of Assaf alone 
retained them from flight, and made them brave death. Antar rushed towards 
him, and pierced him in the right side with his lance : Assaf fell drowned in 
his own blood. His friends, eager to avenge his death, pressed like a torrent 
iipon Antar, who stood firm, Sbeyboof behind him dealing death with his 
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arrows. The numbers, however, increased, and Antar broke through the 
crowd with the impetuosity of the north wind. 

The children of Abs and of Mazen, inspired with fresh courage, routed their 
enemies, who, having lost their chief, dispersed on all sides, and abandoned 
the field of battle. The Mazenites returned to their homes singing the praises 
of Prince Malek^ and the intrepid Antar. 


FROM THE SHAH NAMEH. 

In God’s high name,— the Lord of Life and Soul, 

Above the range of human thoughts’ control ; 

By whom our minds are ruled, our wants supplied ; 

Our senses swayed; protector, aid, and guide; 

Lord of the earth and spheres ; by whom the sun. 

The moon, the stars of e^'e, in glory run ; 

Supreme in form and name ; surpassing scan ; 

The self-sustained ; inscrutable to man j 

Spare, then, thine aching eyes the search sublime, 

* For Him, whose name transcends all space and time. 

O’er whelmed and mute, how vain is eloquence ! 

Confounded, lost, how sinks the subject-sense ! 

Thus, too, as faltering reason fails in words, 

Thus, too, the dazzled eye no aid affords. 

How then can man his mighty power attest ? 

Purest of mortals, veil thy cinctured* breast. 

By Him above the soul is weighed ; by Him — 

But oh ! the spirit staggers, faint and dim ; 

Can all that reason, life, or language sways, 

Pourtray creation’s Lord, and speak his praise ? 

Restrain thy vain presumption ; rest content 
To know. He is ; all speech were idly spent. 

Though others faint, — though erring Nature stray. 

Recall thy Maker’s mandate, and obey ! 

B. E. P. 

* The cincture worq round the body as an emblem of the devotion which should separate the sinful 
oul from the purity of the deity. 
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BURNES’ TRAVELS IN BOKHARA. 

SKCOND ARTICLE. 

In our first notice of this valuable work, we left Lieutenant Burnes in a 
kind of duresse at Meerabad^ amongst the Ersaree tribe of Toorkmans^ 
in his journey from Bokhara to the Caspian Sea. 

The opportunity, which this stay amongst the Toorkmans gave the tra- 
vellers for observing the characters and manners of the Ersarees, as well as 
of the different individuals composing the caravan, has been noticed. The 
condition of our own little party,” Mr. Burnes remarks, perhaps, afforded 
as much ground for curiosity and reflection as the strange people amongst 
whom we were living. At dusk in the evening, we w^ould draw forth our 
mats and spread them out, and huddle together, master and servant, to 
cook and eat within the limited circle. In a remote country, and in an ob- 
scure village of Tartary, we slept in the open air, lived without an escort, 
and passed weeks without molestation.” Some of the natives of their 
party had been frightened by the passage of the Hindoo Coosh, and had 
retraced their steps ; but Mohun Lall, the Cashmerian lad from Delin', who 
exhibited a wonderful buoyancy of spirit and interest in the undertaking, 
and who was a general favourite wherever he appeared, remained, as well 
as Mahomed Ali, the native surveyor.* Mohun Lall, at Mr. Burnes’ re- 
quest, kept a minute journal of occurrences; and 1 venture to believe,” 
the latter adds, ‘‘if hereafter published, that it will arrest and deserve 
attention.” Mahomed Ali generally travelled in the character of a pilgrim 
proceeding to Mecca, and held little or no open communication with his 
fellow-travellers. Mr. Burnes found that he might still have kept up the 
Asiatic disguise, “since it was much less difficult to personate the character 
of an Asiatic than he had ever believed.” 

In the neighbourhood of Meerabad, he met with the ruins of Bykund, 
one of the most ancient cities of Toorkistan, about twenty miles from Bok- 
hara, of which it took precedence in point of antiquity, and apparently in 
splendour, when it was the abode of Afrasiab and the early kings of Toor- 
kistan. The village of Meerabad itself stood on classic ground ; for we 
are told that Alexander, after his detachment had been cut up by Spita- 
mancs, followed him to where the Polytimetus (Kohik, a river of Bokhara) 
loses itself (according to Arrian) in the sands of the desert, which is the 
case at the present day, during a great portion of the year, when the supply 
of water is too scanty to force a passage to the Oxus. 

After a detention of nearly three weeks, the caravan, consisting of eighty 
camels and 150 persons, received permission from the khan of Orgunj to 
advance, and they re-commenced their march to the Oxus, which they 
reached at Betik, opposite Ciiarjooee, one of the greatest ferries between 
Persia and Toorkistan. The breadth of the river is here 650 yards ; its 
depth 25 to 29 feet. The banks are much depressed, and completely over- 

« This worthy individual died on his return to Calcutta, of cholera. Mr. Burnes speaks highly of 
his merits, which were not overlooked by Government. His widow and family have been provided for 
an act of bounty which has not passed unnoticed by the Indian community. 
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grown with a rank weed that chokes the aqueducts. For the first time, this 
noble river was here turned to the purposes of navigation, since there is a 
commercial communication kept up, by means of it, between Charjooee 
and Orgunj. The dimensions of the river and the character of its banks 
agree exactly with the descriptions of them given by Arrian and Curtius. 
How satisfactory are these coincidencies, Avhich are multiplied in Mr. 
Burnes' narrative ; and how fully do they redeem the credit of the classical 
writers ! 

The caravan halted at Charjooee for four days, since it was the last 
inhabited spot of civilization between Bokhara and Persia. Mr. Burnes, 
with his Toorkman guide, visited the bazar, which was attended by about 
3,000 people, mostly Toorkmans, on horseback. There was much traffic, 
but very little confusion or bustle. The only European articles on sale 
were a few beads and chintz scull-caps, which were purchased very 
readily. 

After filling every skin, pot, and pitcher, to the brim, with water, the 
caravan entered the great desert M'hich separates the kingdoms of Iran and 
looran. For the first twenty-seven miles, there was no water, nor any 
sign of inhabitants but a ruined foit. The whole tract was a dreary waste 
of hills of quartzose sand, soft, but not dusty, and not quite destitute of 
vegetation. Here and there was a sheet of indurated clay, and in the 
iiollows were some thorny shrubs and a kind of grass. They met a string 
of Persian slaves, captured by the Toorkmans, and on their way to Bohkara 
to be sold : the caravan uttered a shout of compassion as they passed. As 
the travellers advanced, the sand-hills became higher (some attaining sixty 
feet) ; the heat of the sand rose to 1*50® ; that of the atmosphere was 100®; 
but the wind blew steadily : ‘‘ I do not believe it 'would be possible to tra- 
verse this tract in summer,” observes our author, if it ceased to blow.” 
The camels, however, moved at a firm and equal pace (at the rate of 3,740 
urds, or 2i miles, in the hour), over the sand, which did not much impede 
their progress. The skeletons of horses and camels were seen bleaching in 
the sun. 

The caravan was obliged to diverge from the high road (if it may be so 
called) to Merve, and to pnoceed westward to the camp of the Orgunj 
army, which they reached on the banks of the Moorghab, and near the 
ruins of the forts and towns of the famous kingdom of Merve or Meroo. 
The object of the Orgunj chief was to secure his toll of the caravan ; and 
accordingly an officer, whose aspect struck terror into the merchants, came 
to collect the gold tillas, 200 of which he carried away to his chief, some 
of the traders paying, through fear, more than required. 

They noAv resumed their journey by the banks of the Moorghab, which 
was a delightful transition from a sandy desert. Westward of this river, 
they re-entered the desert, which was now changed to a level, hard surface, 
not unlike the Run of Cutch, except that it had patches of bushes. Whirl- 
winds, which raised the dust to a great height, and the mirage y were 
occasionalb seen. 
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After a ten days' detention at Shurukhs, a small Toorknian settlement, 
the caravan reached the frontiers of Persia, at Moozderan or Durbund, and 
soon entered Meshid, the capital of Khorasan, its spacious streets and im- 
posing edifices presenting as striking a contrast to the desert, as the slim and 
Jong-faced Kuzzilbash, his ringlets curling behind, did to the broad-featured 
Toork. 

Of the character of the Toorkmans, Mr. Burnes has drawn a portrait 
which, upon the whole, is not very favourable. They are man-stealers, 
and have the reputation of being perfidious and treacherous ; they are fierce 
and intractable, the men without pity, and the women indifferent to chas- 
tity. But these are faults rather of their circumstances and position than of 
their natural character, which is marked by some redeeming traits. They 
are the natural enemies (to use a common solecism) of the Persians ; the 
only means of annoyance they can employ is that of carrying off those of 
their foes who come within their power, and they are encouraged in this 
course by the ready sale they find for their captives. “ A Toorkman passes 
his life either in a foray, or in preparing for one ; and it is a disgraceful 
fact, that the chiefs of Khorasan have long and unnaturally leagued with 
these enemies of their religion and their country, to barter a still greater 
portion of unfortunate Persians into their hands and eternal slavery.” 

Mr. Burnes was introduced by his Toorkman guide to the house of a 
friend of his at Shurukhs. 

I was very agreeably surprised (says Mr. Burnes) to find these wandering 
people living here at least in luxury. The tent or khirgah was spacious, and 
had a diameter of about twenty-five feet. The sides were of latiice-work, and 
the roof was formed of laths, which branched from a circular hoop, about 
three feet in diameter, through which the light is admitted. The floor was 
spread with felts and carpets, of the richest manufacture, which looked like 
velvet. Fringed carpets were also hung up round the tent, which gave it a 
great finish, and their beauty was no doubt enhanced by their being the w’ork 
of wives and daughters. On one side of the tent was a small press, in which 
the females of the family kept their clothe.s, and above it were piled the quilts 
on which they slept. These are of variegated coloured cloth, both silk and 
cotton. From the circular aperture in the roof three large tassels of silk were 
suspended, differing in colour, and neatly wrought by some fair young hand. 
Altogether, the apartment and its furniture bespoke any thing but an erratic 
people ; yet the host explained to me that the whole house could be transported 
on one camel, and its furniture on another. On my return 1 expressed my 
surprise at such comfort, but my companions in the caravan bade me not 
wonder at such a display, since the Toorkmuns were man-eaten (adum khor), 
and got their food for nothing. Many a nation has been written down as canni- 
bals on as slight grounds; but the people merely meant to tell me that they 
lived on the proceeds of man-selling. 

- The experience which our traveller had, in his journey through the de- 
sert, of a caravan, induces him to speak well of this “little republic.” 
The merchants, indeed, evince a sordidness of mind, which is not uncom- 
mon in the merchants of more civilized countries ; but, in other respects, 
the individuals of the caravan presented models of behaviour to Europeans. 
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The more I mingled with Asiatics in their own sphere,” Mr. Burnes says, 

and judged them by their own standard, I imbibed more favourable im- 
pressions regarding them. One does not see in civilized Europe iliat 
generous feeling, which induces the natives of Asia, great and small, to 
share with each other every mouthful that they possess. Among Mahomc- 
dans we have no distinction of gentleman and villain, — at least, so far as 
hospitality is concerned. The khan fares as simply as the peasant; and 
never offers to raise a morsel to his lips till he has shared it with those near 
him. 1 myself frequently have been partaker of this bounty from rich and 
poor, for nothing is enjoyed without society. How different is the feeling 
that besets the sots of lower society in Britain ! Nor is this good fellowship 
among the Asiatics confined to the travelled merchant : it is to be found 
in the towns as well as the country.” We believe this is the invariable 
sentiment of competent and honest witnesses. 

At Meshid, the travellers approximated to the camp of Abbas Meerza, 
uho had just captured the strong fort of Koochan, belonging to a rebellious 
Koord chief. Mr. Burnes gives few particulars respecting Meshid, referring 
the reader to Mr. Fraser’s work on Khorasan, which, by the way, gives a 
wretched picture of this celebrated oity% He rates the population at less 
than iO.OOO souls. He visited the shrine of Imam Iluza, the only stiiking 
building in Mcsliid, which he viewed without difliculty, for he experienced 
none of the bigotry and jealousy ■which so constantly beset Mr. Fraser here. 
The burial-place of Nadir Shah, marked by the ruins of the edifices which 
sheltered it, is now desecrated, aqd, in lieu of the fountains and flowers, the 
peach-trees and the cypresses, which once decorated it, bore a crop of 
turnips ! 

After a week’s stay at INIcshid, our travellers marched up the valley of 
the river, to Koochan, where they were introduced to Abbas Meerza, with 
whose nnpearance Mr. Burnes was disappointed. ‘^He has been hand- 
some, 'out was now haggard, and looked like an old man ; he had lost his 
erect cciiriage; his ey s watered and his cheek was WTinkled.” He was 
plainly dressed, and there was no style or pomp about him. He pressed 
upon Lieut. Burnes the policy of England’s upholding Persia. His conver- 
sation was shrewd, and he evinced a tolerable proficiency in geography. 
“ I cannot say I w^as strongly impressed with his talents,’' Mr. Burnes re- 
marks ; but they evidently rise above mediocrity.” 

At Koochan, the two travellers parted ; Dr. Gerard, accompanied by 
Mohun Lall, turned back towards Cabool, by the route of Herat and Can- 
dahar ; and Mr. Burnes continued his journey, under a strong escort, to 
the Caspian, amongst the llyat and Toorkman tribes who inhabit the borders 
of that sea. 

At Boojnoord he entered the hills ; the climate was moist and pleasant ; 
there were many rich and beautiful spots of cultivation, and the road was 
excellent. At Shahbaz, they descended into the valley of the Goorgan 
river, and in twenty miles reached the tribe of Goklan Toorkmans, who 
occupy a country which Mr. Burnes paints in the same vivid colours as Mr. 
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Fraser. These Goklans are subject to Persia, though their allegiance is 
reluctant. They have exchanged the habits of rapine for those of agricul- 
ture; but they want the affluence and comfort of the Toorkmans of 
Shurukhs. 

As they debouched upon the plain eastward of the Caspian, the scenery 
became magnificent, especially on reaching the town of Astrabad ; though 
Mr. Fraser found the country to decrease in beauty as he approached this 
town.* The plague had ravaged this place; its streets were almost deserted, 
and half the shops and houses were shut literally for want of masters. Mr. 
Burnes hastened from this pestilential spot, and proceeded to the banks of 
the Caspian at Nokunda. On his way, he visited the causeway of Shah 
Abbas, still in tolerable repair, appearing to have been about twelve feet 
broad (though Mr. Fraser states its original breadth at fifteen or sixteen 
feet), and running through a thick forest, where figs, vines, and pomegra- 
nates grow spontaneously. Our traveller embarked on the Caspian, and 
boarded a small Russian vessel. He ascertained satisfactorily the depres- 
sion of this inland sea below the level of the ocean. 

He had intended to visit Balfurosh, but the plague was raging at Saree, 
the capital of Mazunderan, and he accordingly made a precipitate retreat 
from the shores of the Caspian, and took the high road to Tehran. Maziin- 
deran is represented as a disagreeable country ; the climate is so moist, that 
the inhabitants are subject to a variety of diseases from this cause ; they 
have a sallow and sickly, but comfortable appearance. They are the most 
simple of all the Persians. 

The rest of the journey to the capital presented no incident worthy of 
note. Mr. Burnes, on his arrival at Tehran, was presented to the Shah, 
with whom he had a long conversation. The Magnet of the World condes- 
cended to ask our traveller, what was the greatest wonder he had seen in his 
journey ? “ Centre of the universe,” lie replied, what sight has equalled 

that which T now behold, the light of your majesty’s countenance, O, Attrac- 
tion of the World I” The shah, Mr. Burnes says, has by no means the 
appearance of age ; his voice is full and sonorous, and he sits erect. I 
should not be surprised,” he adds, “ that this monarch outlived his son 
Abbas a prognostication which has been soon verified. 

The journey from Tehran to Bushire, by way of Isfahan and Shiraz, and 
thence to Bombay and Calcutta, is despatched in a single page, and Mr. 
Burnes closes his narrative with a brief sketch of the countries and objects 
seen in his extensive journeys, which embrace an immense tract, offering 
the most diversified interest, reaching from the Indian Ocean and Gulf of 
Persia on the south, to the Caspian and Transoxiana on the north, and from 
Delhi in the east to the heart of Persia in the west. 

The personal narrative ends in the middle of the second volume ; the rest 

» Mr. Fraser says that, as he approached Astrabad (from the same side as Mr. Burnes) the land be> 
came low and swampy, intricate jungles occurred, and a dense thicket of thorny bushes covered the 
ground up to the very walls of the city. Mr. Burnes, after speaking of the noble scenery and richly 
verdant plains watered by the Atruk and Goorgan, ** a scene which would have delighted any one," 
adds: **a journey of eighty miles brought us to the town of Astrabad, from which the view is very 
imposing." Mr. Buincs bears testimony to the great faithfulness of Mr. Fraser’s account of Persia. 
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of the work is devoted to memoirs and disquisitions on the geography, his< 
tory, statistics, &q. of the countries traversed by Mr. Burnes, who has judi- 
ciously not embarrassed his narrative with these details. They are so 
valuable and pregnant with interest, that, in order to do justice to them, we 
should be constrained to prolong this article to an inconvenient length. It is 
our intention, therefore, to devote another article to this work, which is due 
to one of the most valuable, as well as amusing, books of travels we have 
ever met with. 


MARITIME OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY. 

The claims of the maritime servants of the East-India Company for 
compensation, in consequence of their sudden annihilation, as a profes- 
sional body, by the late Act, have been the subject of warm discussion in 
Courts of Proprietors, pamphlets, and newspapers. The very ample lati- 
tude we have given to our report of the debates on this subject, wherein 
the different topics are, we think, sufficiently exhausted, would render it 
difficult to justify, to the bulk of our readers, a further expenditure of space 
in the examination of the facts and arguments set forth in the pamphlets on 
both sides of the question which have reached us this month.* The office 
has become the more supererogatory, since the decision of the Court of 
Proprietors, confirmed by a large majority on a ballot, in favour of the 
higher scale of compensation. We shall, therefore, merely declare our 
opinion, that any haggling with a gallant and deserving class of officers, 
who have rendered vast services to the commercial interests of the Company, 
and who are to be suddenly thrown adrift through no fault of their own, — 
about a sum which, in comparison with the salaries and compensations given 
to others with so free a hand, and with the thousands flung so carelessly to 
so? disant claimants on the Indian funds, — is unworthy of the Company. 
Their official servants have been liberally pensioned, and they ought to be so ; 
their maritime officers have, at least, an equal right to be dealt with in the 
same manner ; and if there be any doubt or question as to the measure of the 
compensation, let the scale be turned in favour of the unfortunate claimants. 
The public will be better pleased, — and it is more consistent with the sound 
policy of a governing body like the Company, — if an error be made, that it 
should be on the side of liberality. 

* An appeal to Hla Majesty’s Government and the Hon. East-India Company, forjustice to theclainM 
of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Maritime Service, to compensation, &c. By an Omcer of the Service, 
London, 1834. Richardson. 

A brief statement, shewing the Equitable and Moral claims of the Maritime Officers of the Hon. E. I. 
Company, to compensation. By Charles B. Gribbls, Chief Officer in the Maritime Service of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company. London, 1834. Ricliardson. 

The East-lndia Company and the Maritime Service. London, 1834. Hatchard. 
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CHINESE TYPES. 

To*th£ Editor. 

SiB ; The numbers of your excellent periodical for August and September 
1833, arrived here a fe^ days ago. From these I learn, with great pleasure, 
that the study of Chinese is “ daily extending in Europe.” And, although 
Remusat has been removed by death, his amiable spirit and literary zeal will 
descend on others, who will probably complete and extend what he began. 
For the prosecution of Chinese throughout the world, good and cheap Chinese 
types are required. I should rejoice to hear that some of the governments of 
Europe would undertake and perfect this desirable work. Mr. Dyer, a mis- 
sionary of the London Society, has for the last seven years turned his atten- 
tion to this object. He has completed a calculation, from a comparison of a 
great many books, Pagan and Christian, in Chinese, of the number of each 
character required to form a fount of Chinese types ; and he has commenced 
cutting punches for those that occur most frequently. He can produce one 
punch and matrix for, I think, sixty-two cents, (about 2s. 6d.) ; but his funds 
are inadequate to proceed. Two individuals here sent him ] 50 dollars, which 
will produce so many punches ; but to form a good fount, he would require 
about 13,000, the number of characters in Morrison’s Tonic Dictionar}’. 

My son, Mr. John Morrison, is attending to the same object in China. Mr. 
Gutzlad^ and the American missionary printer here, are also making experi- 
ments on the casting of Chinese types ; but all these gentlemen are deficient in 
the knowledge and means of ty^e-founding. I am of o[)inion that if cheap and 
good Chinese types could be founded in Europe, they would sell in China and 
the Chinese-language nations, as an article of commerce : for the Chinese ad- 
mire the moveable-type system, and have made them occasionally in copper 
and in wood. But cutting and carving moveable types will never become 
general : the expense is too great, and the mathematical exactness of cast 
types is wanting, which makes the union of many difficult and unsatisfactory. 

There are three lithographic presses now in Canton. One belongs to a 
commercial house ; one is the property of the American missionaries (at least 
they have the use of it); and the third belongs to the Morrisons. At the 
latter, a considerable number of sheet tracts in Chinese have been printed, on 
religious and moral subjects, ornamented with pictures in natural history. A 
Mahommedan from India works the commercial press, assisted by Chinese. 
Our press was worked by a Chinese, who could not go on well in the hot wea- 
ther. I made some inquiries in Canton for stones like the lithographic, but 
did not succeed. However, some are found now, I believe, in Bengal, which 
answer very well. 

The Companion to the Anglo-Chinese Kalendar of 1832 is now out of print, 
and Mr. Morrison is publishing a Kalendar for the present year, to which a 
Companion will be added. The Portuguese authorities in Macao having inter- 
dicted the Albion Press, it could not be worked till removed to Canton, which 
has prevented the Anglo-Chinese Kalendar for this year being out in time. 

The Notitia Lingua Sinica, mentioned in your September number as “ now 
printing at Malacca,” was issued from the Anglo-Chinese College two or three 
years ago. I wish Lord Kingsborough, or some equally spirited nobleman, 
would do for Chinese types what was done for that work. 

Mr. Feasbury, who assisted Mr. Medhurst, of Java, in printing the litho- 
graphic Japanese and English Vocabulary, mentioned by you, is now in China, 
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on his way to the United States, to study there for farther usefulness as a 
Christian missionary. 

I trust the interest taken about Chinese literature will eventually be for the 
welfare of China, by making accessible to her the knowledge of the western 
world. She is not now in a prosperous condition. During several years, 
moral and physical evils have afflicted her. Insurrection, rebellion, inunda- 
tion, drought, and famine, have alternately spread over most of the provinces ; 
and consequently cost an excess of forty millions of taels beyond her income. 
This state of things gives great uneasiness to patriotic statesmen in China. 

I remain. Sir, your’s obediently, 

Robebt Morrison. 


A ** Brief Statement relative to the formation of Metal Types for the Chi- 
nese Language,” printed by Mr. Dyer at Penang, accompanied Dr. Morrison’s 
letter. In it, Mr. Dyer considers that both the utility and the practicability of 
making metal types are questions now at rest. Hitherto, Chinese types have 
been made only on the imperfect and expensive plan of cutting every character 
separately on the face of the t 3 'pe-metal. The principal difficulty of procur- 
ing Chinese types,” he observes, “ has hitherto consisted in providing hand- 
some and cheap steel punches, from which copper matrices may be struck, and 
the type cast. A multitude of calculations have been made of the probable 
expense of procuring types, according to the respective average price of each 
punch, as demanded by different individuals. At the lowest price per punch, 
required in England, the cost of punches, for a fount of 3,000 characters in 
variety, would amount to 30,000 rupees; but^cut in India, where work is so 
much cheaper, the amount would not much exceed 4,000 rupees. The want, 
hov/ever, of tools and machinery has occasioned many difficulties and delays ; 
and the necessity of acquiring the knowledge of type-cutting by much reading 
and experiment has been the cause of multiplied errors ; but by perseverance 
these have been completely overcome. Upon the plan of cutting punches for 
the principal characters in the language first, according to a scale lately made 
with great accuracy ; gradually proceeding from the more to the less important 
characters; and then supplying the occasional characters, by cutting them on 
the face of the tin or other type-metal, until these also shall be cut in steel; 
the fount may be very useful when about 1,200 punches are cut. And the 
further we advance in punch- cutting, the less'need will there be of providing 
occasional characters in any other way. The average price for which punches 
can be cut at Penang is not more than 68 cents; and the copper matrices are 
struck from them for the additional sum of 2| cents each. Further to reduce 
the cost, some characters are divided perpendicularly into halves, thirds, and 
two-dhirds; and horizontally into halves, where such division can be made 
without affecting the beauty of the character ; by this method, a large number 
of punches will be saved. Also, when a punch is injured in striking the 
matrix of any character, it may very frequently, after a little dressing, be 
used to strike matrices for similar characters of a fewer number of strokes.” 

The object appears to deserve every encouragement, not merely from Chi- 
nese scholars and missionary societies, but from the mercantile interest in 
Europe connected with China. 
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GOVERNMENT.HOUSE, CALCUTTA, 

Bishop Heber, in speaking of the vice-regal palace of Calcutta^ says, 
that it has narrowly missed being a noble structure ; persons of less refined, 
or as some w'ould call it less fastidious taste,* do not concur in this censure, 
or admit that the architectural blunders, of which the critic complains, have 
had an injurious effect upon the appearance of the building. It is alto- 
gether, whatever may be the faults of its details, a splendid pile, and 
standing isolated on the Calcutta side of the large open plain, which forms 
so magnificent a quadrangle opposite C’howringec, it is seen to the greatest 
advantage from every point, being sufficiently connected with the city to 
shew that it belongs to it, yet unencumbered and not shut out by any of the 
adjacent buildings. It consists of two semicircular galleries, placed back 
to back, uniting in the centre in a large hall, and connecting four splendid 
suites of apartments. Its columns, however,” observes the Bishop, “ are 
in a paltry style, and instead of having, as it might have had, two noble 
“ stories and a basement, it has three stories, all loo low, and is too much 
pierced with windows on every side.” Somewhat of effect was probably 
sacrificed to convenience and the accommodation necessary for the establish- 
ment of the Governor-general ; but the great objection to it, as an Asiatic 
residence, which docs not appear to have struck the elegant and accurate 
commentator, is the want of colonnades and porticos. The principal 
entrances are approached by noble flights of steps ; but these, being without 
shelter, are never used except upon state occasions, when a native durbar 
is held, and the nobles of Hindostan come in all their barbaric j)omp to pay 
their respect at the vice-regal court : a circumstance of rare occurrence in 
the present day. The carriages of the European visitants drive under 
these steps, and the company enter through the lowTr regions. 

The effect upon a stranger, who has not been jweviously made acquaint- 
ed with the cause of the arrangement, is very singular. It is scarcely 
possible for a lively imagination to escape the notion that, instead of being 
the guest of a palace, he is on the point of being conducted to some hideous 
dungeon as a prisoner of state. The hall, which opens upon the dark 
cloister formed by the arch of the steps above, is large, low, and dimly 
lighted, completely realizing thc6ea?/ ideal of the interior of the inquisition. 
A good deal of rubbish of various kinds, piled confusedly and put out of the 
way behind rows of pillars, traversing the length of the hall, favours the 
supposition that it is a place of punishment, for in their shapeless obscurity, 
these fire-engines, or printing-presses, or wdiatever they may be, have very 
much the appearance of instruments of torture. Upon the floor, the spec- 
tator, who has imbibed the apprehension that he has been entrapped into 
some pandemonium of horror, may see the dead bodies of the victims to a 
tyrannical government thickly strewed around : — human forms apparently 
wrapped in winding sheets, and stretched out without sense or motion upon 
the bare pavement, add to the ghastly effect of the scene. These are the 
palanquin-bearers, who, wrapped up from head to foot in long coarse cloths. 
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are enjoying the sweets of repose, little dreaming of the appalling spectacle 
they present to unaccustomed eyes. Many dusky figures move about with 
noiseless tread, and were it not for one redeeming circumstance, the whole 
panorama would be calculated to inspire horror and alarm. In the midst 
of these dreary catacombs, gay parties of visitors, ladies in ball-dresses, and 
gentlemen in full uniform, are passing along, not in the least discomposed 
by appearances so familiar to them, even when there is the additional agrdmen 
of a fog, which in the cold season usually casts a mystic veil over these 
subterraneous apartments. 

Emerging from the damp, darkness, and corpse-like figures of the 
sleepers, an illuminated vestibule leads to a staircase, handsome in itself, but 
not exactly correspondent with the size of the building, and the halls of 
state to which it is the approach. It is not until the visitant has gained the 
altitude of the hall, that the eye is greeted by any portion of the pomp and 
grandeur associated with our ideas of a court. Guards are now stationed 
at intervals ; those which w^erc formerly attached to the Governor-general 
w'ere a splendid and picturesque set of men, clad in strange and striking 
costume, warlike as became a military power, and particularly ornamental 
as the appendages of state. The spirit of retrenchment, which has lately 
descended to petty savings, unworthy of the masters of so magnificent a 
territory, has removed and abolished this aj)propriate guard of honour, and 
the natives, already astonished and disappointed by the contrast afforded by 
the simplicity and plainness of their European rulers, with the pomp and 
pageantry of oriental courts, viewed this last innovation with disapprobation 
and regret. As the visitor ascends, the turbaned domestics of the household 
become more numerous ; long corridors, leading to the wings, matted and 
lighted, present noble ideas of the extent and grandeur of the building, and 
at every landing-place the necessary pause for breath is spent in admiration 
of the contrivance of the architect to ensure the circulation of air, which 
comes 30 freely through the connecting galleries. 

'J’he suites of apartments devoted to large evening-parties occupy the 
third story. The ball-room, or throne-room, as it is called, is approached 
through a splendid antechamber ; both are floored with dark polished wood, 
and supported by Ionic pillars, leaving a wide space in the centre, with an 
aisle on either side; handsome sofas of blue satin damask are placed between 
the pillars, and floods of light are shed through the whole range from a profu- 
sion of cut-glass chandeliers and lustres. Formerly, the ceilings were painted, 
but the little reverence shewn by the white ants to works of art, obliged them 
to be removed, and gilt mouldings arc now the only ornaments. The throne, 
never particularly superb, is now getting shabby ; a canopy of crimson 
damask, surmounted by a crown, and supported upon gilt pillars, is raised 
over a seat of crimson and gold ; in front, there is a row of gilded chairs, and 
it is the etiquette for the viceroy and the vice-queen, upon occasions of 
state, to stand before the throne to receive the presentations. There is, how- 
ever, nothing like a drawing-room held at this court ; no lord chamberlain, or 
noblemen in waiting, or any functionaries corresponding with these personages. 
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except the eides-de-camp, who are seldom very ellicient^ beiug more intent 
upon amusing themselves than anxious to do the honours to the company. 
In these degenerate days^ so little state is kept up, that, alter the first half- 
hour, the representatives of sovereignty quit their dignified post, and mingle 
with the assembled crowd. 

There is no court-dress, or scarcely any thing to distinguish the public 
nights at Government-house from a private party. An attempt was made 
by Lady Hastings to establish a more rigid system of etiquette ; she had her 
chamberlain, and her train was held up by pages. An intimation was given 
to the ladies that jt was expected they would appear in court plumes, and 
many were prevented from attending in consequence of the dearth of ostrich 
feathers, the whole of the supply being speedily bought up ; and as it was 
not considered allowable to substitute native products, there was no alter- 
native but to remain at home. The extreme horror, which European ladies 
entertained of appearing to imitate the natives, banished gold and silver from 
their robes; not contented with the difference in the fashion of their garments, 
they refused to wear any articles of Indian manufacture, careless of the mean 
effect produced by this fastidipusness: few had been accustomed to Euro- 
pean courts, and having once established rules and regulations of their own, 
they stoutly resisted all attempts at alteration and innovation, every arrival 
being obliged to submit’ to the customs of the colony. The great influx 
of strangers at Calcutta has effected some change in the system ; visitors 
are not now so much under the control of the leading people ; they ap- 
pear in W'hatever may be the fashion in England ; and instead of, as here- 
tofore, being obliged to rip oflf the silver trimmings from their dresses, or 
discard them altogether, to avoid the appellation of nautch girls ^ they are 
allow^ed to sparkle and glitter without provoking many invidious remarks. 

Where shall I walk at Government-liouse ? formed an interrogatory to 
which, a few years ago, the suitors who could not give a satisfactory answer 
had little chance of success. The enquiry now is seldom made ; the reply 
having lost much of its importance. At the state-dinners, ladies sit according 
to their rank, and they are as nearly paired with male attendants of equal 
pretensions as circumstances will admit ; but at balls and suppers, after the 
Governor-general has led the w^ife of the greatest personage to table, the 
rest of the party follow in an indiscriminate manner. It is not, however, 
very long since the struggle for precedence w^as carried on with a spirit and 
peiTseverance w’orthy of colonial warfare ; two or three questions were sent 
home for final adjustment, and the wives of civilians, high in office, were 
much mortified to find that they were not entitled to take place of the 
daughters of English peers, even though they should have married ensigns. 
It was decided that Lady Mary or the Honourable Mrs., had a right to pre- 
cedence, w^hatever their husbands rank might be, and still worse, that the 
younger brothers of noble families could exalt their wives above the other 
ladies, though in their military or civil capacity they themselves must give 
place to their superiors in office. The humble titles assumed by the servants 
of the Honourable Company of Merchants trading to the East-Indies, of 
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senior and junior merchants, factors, and writers, were much at variance 
with their notions concerning their dignity, and the precedence they con- 
sidered themselves to be entitled to take of the ancient nobility of England, 
and general officers holding the King’s or the Company’s commissions ; but 
the narrow notions, engendered by the pride of office, are not so prevalent 
as heretofore ; the magnates of the colony are not quite so important in 
their own eyes, or in the estimation of those beneath them, and too much 
ridicule is now attached to squabbles about a seat at table, to render the 
discussion of such topics very general. 

Government-housd is the only place in which the guests are hot allowed 
to introduce their own attendants; the servants of the establishment are 
numerous, and perfectly equal to the duties required. They are handsomely 
clothed in livery according to the Hindoustanee fashion, wearing in the hot 
weather white muslin vests and trowsers, with cummerbunds or sashes, 
twisted with scarlet or some other colour, and the crest in silver in their 
lurbans. In the cold weather, the vest is of cloth of the livery colour. They 
arc all hne-looking men, and the uniformity of their appearance gives them 
a great advantage over the promiscuous multitude usually in attendance at 
large parties, though the absence of the personal domestic is considered by 
many a heavy grievance, and more especially by those who are deprived 
by the existing regulations of the indulgence of the hookah. 

There is no established rule respecting the entertainments at Govern- 
ment house ; no service of plate, or decorations for the table belonging to 
the establishment. The grandeur of the banquets depends entirely upon 
the taste and liberality of the person who holds the appointment of Go- 
vernor-general for the time being, and it is whispered that there are not 
always a sufficient quantity of silver forks for all the guests, and that the 
side-tables are sometimes supplied with a manufacture of steel of no very 
tempting appearance. An ornamental supper, as far as the viands are 
conuerned, is still a desideratum in Calcutta, Government-house being very 
littje in advance of less distinguished mansions ; and perhaps the only supe- 
riority it can boast, consisting in such refinement as excludes large heavy 
joints, and substitutes a loin for a saddle of mutton. The small, delicate, 
gem-like, tempting dishes, which glitter on a supper-table in London, have 
no counterparts in the City of Palaces ; every thing there is solid, sub- 
stantial, and undisguised, a state of things entirely attributable to the pre- 
judices of European society, since the genius of cookery possessed by the 
natives only require to be drawn into action. A very small quantity of 
instruction would suffice to render them unrivalled in every confectionary 
and culinary art, and there cannot be the slightest reason for the inelegance 
which characterizes a Calcutta banquet, except the real or affected horror 
which is entertained of black cooks. 

The parties at Government-house, for the reasons before assigned, do 
not derive the brilliancy which might be expected from the dresses of the 
ladies ; the effect at least, when compared to that of European ball-rooms, 
is disappointing ; there is a want of freshness and lustre about the attire, 
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which is very striking to a stranger's eye; nor can there be so much fancy 
and variety exhibited in the form and ornaments^ in a place where fashions 
and milliners are few^ as in those more favoured capitals^ where the success 
of multitudes of artists and tradespeople depends upon the taste and inven- 
tions they display. Of course, there are numerous exceptions ; many in- 
dividual toilettes which may be pronounced perfect, but these are lost or 
obscured in the cloudiness w'hich prevails, and always will prevail, so long 
as the female residents of India prefer the faded manufactures of Europe, 
to the gorgeous fabrics of oriental looms. x\t fancy-balls, where the pro- 
ducts of the country are rendered available, the diffei^nce of the effect is 
astonishing ; instead of being confined within the narrow limits prescribed by 
the last bulletins from London or Paris, fancy and talent have free scope, 
and in no assemblage of the kind could more magnificent groupes be found 
than those which have made their appearance at Government-house. Mi- 
litary uniforms, in some degree, make up for the sombreness of female 
attire upon more ordinary occasions, and the effect of a 'wcll-lilled ball- 
room is much heightened when the company is not exclusively composed of 
Europeans. The dress of the Armenian ladies is picturesque and striking, 
though the peculiarity is chiefly confined to the head; they wear a glitter- 
ing tiara of a very singular and cla>sic form across the forehead, ivith a 
veil suspended from the top, and hanging down in graceful folds on 
either side. It is not, howTver, very often that these ladies are seen in 
the public assemblies of Calcutta, in which, until very lately, it has not 
been thought either advisable or agreeable to encourage a promiscuous 
assemblage of different classes and communities. Without wishing to im- 
pugn the motives upon which the former rulers of India have acted, it is 
impossible not to admit that a more liberal system is better suited to the 
present time. Doubtless the inno^ation.s, which have taken and arc still 
taking place, w'ill be very unpalatable to those who remember the extra- 
ordinary dignity fittached to official situations and w hite faces in former 
days ; but those, who entertain more enlarged views, wdll rejoice that some 
of the barriers, w'hich have divided persons of diflerent persuasions and 
different complexions from each other, have been broken dow'ii, and arc 
disappearing. Bishop Heber, w'hose kindness of heart and liberality of 
mind have justly endeared him to the Indian w orld, was the first to show 
an example to the intolerant and exclusive patricians of Calcutta, by open- 
ing his doors to respectable persons of all sects and countries. At his 
house, Christians of the Roman Catholic, Greek, and Protestant churches, 
met, together with Hindoos, Moslems, Jews, and Parsees : he recommended 
the religion which he preached by the practice of the widest philanthropy, 
and, had he been spared, the popularity of his manners, and the well-known 
benevolence of his disposition, would have done much towards the removal 
of prejudices, which have for so long a period prevented a free and social 
communication between Europeans and Asiatics. 

A few native gentlemen, who have cither adopted English customs, or 
arc so w ell acquainted wdth them as not to be guilty of any misapprehension 
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or mistake, have for many years mingled freely in the fashionable circles 
of Calcutta, making their appearance at private parties, and joining in the 
subscriptions for public amusements ; they were distinguished in large 
assemblies for the elegance of their costume, and the splendour of their 
diamonds ; and persons who did not enter into the narrow notions which 
were but too prevalent, regretted that a much larger proportion of the same 
class were not encouraged to follow their example. Latterly, invitations to 
Government-house have been very widely extended amongst the natives of 
rank, and the introduction of men ignorant of the rules and regulations of 
European society has given offence, and occasioned disgust to those who 
do not consider the measure to be expedient, or who refuse to make allow- 
ance for early notions and rooted opinions, which nothing but more intimate 
association can dissipate. Asiatics, at present, are not aware of the re- 
strictions imposed in Europe by etiquette and good breeding on the inter- 
course belween ladies and gentlemen; they see them converse together, 
dance together, and walk arm in arm together, and when admitted to the 
same degree of familiarity, they are apt to make very ridiculous trespasses. 
Without the slightest intentional rudeness, a native gave great offence by 
seating himself on the arm of a lady’s chair, and not knowing the precise 
limits which propriety has marked out, they do not always offer the deferen- 
tial respect which \vomen expect, and which, rather inconsiderately, they exact 
more strictly from foreigners, than from their own countrymen, who, being 
better ac{;uainted with the rules and observances, are less excusable in their 
breach or omission. At this day, the degree of decorum necessary to be 
adopted in the presence of French ladies, is so little understood by John 
Bull, that he is continually offering insult and annoyance, by exceeding a 
latitude in conversation which he has erroneously supposed to have no 
bounds. It is thus that Asiatics offend, and constant intercourse can alone 
render ihem acquainted with the terms upon which gentlemen mix in 
respectable female society. It is certainly not very agreeable to be 
obliged to give the lesson, but the consequences are too important to be 
neglected, especially at a period in which there are such strong manifesta- 
tions of the abandonment of prejudices hitherto supposed to be insur- 
mountable. 

In the native papers, published in Calcutta, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of extending the indulgences enjoyed by European women to 
Asiatics are freely discussed ; there seems to be no question about the 
expediency of improving the mind, and giving a more liberal education 
than has heretofore been considered necessary ; emancipation must follow 
as a matter of course. Some of the WTiters have taken upon themselves 
the task of vindicating the privileges enjoyed by the Asiatic women, and 
have attempted to shew that, in point of fact, they are not under any re- 
strictions at all ; but such persons have no chance against the advocates for 
improvement; the reasoning on both sides is not a little curious, bearing strong 
evidence of the novelty of the subject, and the crude ideas it has engendered. 

The custom of polygamy appears to be the grand difficulty to the approxi- 
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mation to European manners, which upon many accounts would be so 
desirable ; but it is astonishing how very little is known cpncerning the 
domestic establishment of either Moslem or Hindoo. A modern Persian 
writer * has said that, from his own experience in the matter, it is easier to 
live with two tigresses than two wives ; and in India, many more persons 
than is usually supposed, either through individual attachment, or for the 
sake of peace and quietness, content themselves with one. There is 
always so great a distinction between the first wife, and those who submit 
to take an inferior rank, that no persons of wealth or family would permit 
their daughters to contract a marriage with a man who has already placed 
a lady at the head of his establishment ; and therefore it would appear that, 
in reality, there is rather a plurality of mistresses, than of wives, and that, 
though the custom of the country sanctions their living together, the first, 
or, as she is sometimes termed, the e(/ua/ wife, is the only person of great 
respectability or consequence, the other women being either in arvery sub- 
ordinate capacity, or degraded to the condition of household servants. 

Few things are more surprising to native gentlemen than the display of 
female talent in arts or acquirements which have been considered the exclu- 
sive possession of men. Accomplishments, particularly those of music and 
dancing, are not held in any respect; but their encomiums upon female artists 
and authors shew that they entertain great reverence for such manifestations 
of intellectual superiority. A Mahratta General, at a ball, asked to be intro- 
duced to the lady who had written a book, and in looking at miniatures from 
a female pencil, it was frequently remarked that the English women exceed- 
ed the men in talent. 

Want of urbanity, a trait in the English character, will, it is to be feared, 
retard the good understanding which ought to exist between natives of rank and 
the ser\^ants of their foreign rulers ; but there can be little doubt that our re- 
taining the possession of India will mainly depend upon the conciliation of a 
class of persons, whom it appears to have been hitherto the policy to depress 
and neglect, if not to insult. Natives of rank, property, and influence, must 
speedily acquire a knowledge of their position, and of their strength, and 
unless they should obtain the respect, consideration, an^ importance, which 
seem so justly their due, it can scarcely be expected that they will continue 
to give their support to a government, whose servants are resolutely opposed 
to their interests. Hitlierto, there has been little to tempt them into private 
society ; with very few exceptions, Anglo-Indian residents* have been indis- 
posed to impart or to receive information from natives ; they have talken little 
pains to instruct them upon the subject of modes and manners which 
must have struck them as being odd and unaccountable, or to inspire them 
with respect by the display of superior mental powers. But while ball-rooms 
have been deserted, the theatre has always proved an attraction. Parties 
of Hindoostanee gentlemen, beautifully clad in white muslin, and, should the 
weather be cold, enveloped in Cashmeres, which would make the heart of 
a Parisian lady swell with envy, take their places in the boxes of the Chow- 
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ringee theatre^ sitting in the first row, and as near the stage as possible. 
They prefer tragedy to comedy, and when the treasury is very low and a 
full attendance of some consequence, the manager, consulting rather the 
interests of the house than the talents of the actors, announces the represen- 
tation of Macbeth or Othello, which is sure to crowd the benches with 
Asiatic spectators. 

A spirit of enquiry is now awakened in the minds of the natives, which 
cannot fail to lead to very important results ; their anxiety to render them- 
selves acquainted with the means by which science has been enabled to pro- 
duce such extraordinary effects, will establish the bond of union so much 
wanted between them and the European residents. At the formal visits, to 
which the intercourse has until now been too much restricted, the greater 
portion of gentlemen, holding official situations, have found tlie mode of 
conversation, carried on according to eastern etiquette, too irksome for 
long endurance, and rather than submit to usages and customs which were 
new and disagreeable, they abridged all communication as much as possible, 
giving very little encouragement to the natives to persevere in the attempt 
to cultivate a better understanding. Where no interpreter is required, 
pers('ns of equal rank, upon visits of ceremony, rarely converse with each 
other. Their observations are directed to tlie chief personages of their 
retinue, and the individual thus circuitously addressed, replies in the same 
maiiner. There is something very absurd in seeing, at some small military 
post, an interview of this nature take place between the English commandant, 
and a petty Rajah in the neighbourhood. The latter makes liis appearance 
with as large a suwarree as he can muster, his elephants, horses, statc- 
palanquins, hircarrahs, peons, and matchlock men, many in very ragged 
case, are drawn up in an imposing manner on the outside, and he enters, 
accompanied by the younger branches of his family, and hangers-on of a 
rather inferior description, v/ho put themselves behind the chairs set for the 
great p* ople. However averse the officer thus invited may be to ostenta- 
tion and j)arade, his servants have his honour too much at heart to permit 
him to use his own discretion; they crowd into the antechambers, and 
verandahs, those at the head of the establishment take up a position w^hicli 
enables them to support their master’s dignity by becoming the medium of 
communication ; conversation is thus necessarily reduced to common -places, 
and, excepting when circumstances require an almost daily intercourse, 
Europeans are seldom or ever at the pains to place it upon a more friendly 
footing. 

While we must regret that so long a period has been suffered to elapse, 
w'ithout cementing a closer bond of union between the x\nglo-lndian and the 
Asiatic community, it would be unfair not to make allowances for the pecu- 
liar position of the British resident in Hindoostan. An Englishman always 
finds it very difficult to accommodate himself to foreign usages and customs, 
and as the greater number of civil and military servants were placed in very 
responsible situations, they might consider it advisable not to incur the 
suspicion of an interested partiality, by an intimate personal acquaintance 
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with natives, whom in their official capacity they mi^ht be supposed to 
favour from some selfish motive. It must also be considered tliat, altliou^li 
we have now full and undisputed possession of the whole of the peninsula, 
the quiet settlement of the country under British rule has been effected 
within a limited period, and that in the difficult position in which Europeans 
were placed, it would have been impolitic to mix themselves up with persons, 
Who in all probability would have taken advantage of confidence too rashly 
placed. It is highly honourable to the British character that, in spite of 
its want of urbanity, and the little personal affection which it creates, its 
uprightness and steadiness have secured the fidelity of immense multitudes 
bound to a foreign government by. the equal distribution of justice and the 
security of property. It is unfortunate that we cannot unite the more en- 
dearing qualities with the moral excellencies for which we are distinguished : 
but, as the aspect of affairs is altering in India, we shall do well to consult 
the signs of the times, and remedy those defects which we have found in 
our system before it be too late. 

It is greatly to the credit of the natives of India that they arc disliked 
and despised only by those who arc either unacquainted with their language, 
or who have been very little in their society. From such men as Mr. Hast- 
ings, Sir John Malcolm, Colonel Tod, Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, and indeed all who have had opportunities of becoming intimately 
acquainted with them, they have received justice; their faults and \ ices arc 
those of their religion and their laws, but, notwithstanding almost innumera- 
ble circumstances adverse to the formation of moral character, they possess 
many endearing and redeeming virtues, and no people in the world are so 
quick at discerning merit, or so ready to acknowledge it. 

•The latest accounts from Calcutta state, that the present Governor-general 
has determined to breakthrough ‘^the unjust and aristocratical distinctions" 
which, as the writer terms it, have for so long a period festered the feeU 
ings of those in the less elevated grades of Indian society," by extending 
the invitations to Government-house to persons who, previous to his appoint- 
ment, had not been considered eligible to so high an honour. Whether 
this measure, which relates to the European portion of the community, will 
produce the good effect which the commentator of the India Gazette so 
fondly anticipates, is exceedingly questionable. He tells us that it will 

strengthen the attachment to the government, and enable individuals in 
different stations of life to form intimacies engendered by merit." Few 
I)ersons above the very lowest orders are desirous to destroy all the distinc- 
tions of rank; an unlimited entre into Government-house to Europeans of 
every description w ould not, ,we believe, be considered advisable, and 
w'herever the line of demarcation shall be placed, there will be discontent. 
Those who are most anxious to gain admission for themselves, feel equally 
desirous to exclude the class immediately beneath them, and on inquiry it 
will be found that those shopkeepers, who complain of the prejudices which 
keep them out of the best society, refuse to associate with trades which are 
not considered so genteel as their own. The reception-rooms at Govern- 
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ment-house may be crowded with all sorts and conditions of men, but so 
far from engendering friendships between them, the only effect of such in- 
discriminate assemblage will be to bring the public parties into disrepute, 
and to render private society more rigid and exclusive than ever. 

There is already a tendency to divide and separate in the Anglo-Indian 
community of Calcutta; several circles are now forming where one alone em- 
braced the whole of the resident gentry. In a less extensive population, every 
body of a certain rank became acquainted with each other, and visited with- 
out reference to superiority of income, or of the different degrees of honour 
attached to their individual occupations and pursuits ; but as the number of re- 
sidents have increased, they have been attracted to each other by similarity of 
circumstances. New arrivals have become too numerous to excite general ob- 
servation and attention, and the hospitality which they experience is confined 
to those to whom they have been particularly recommended. Now, that 
there is a choice of visitors, people are beginning to be fastidious, and to 
look with disdain upon parties which are not select ; and in a short time 
Calcutta will resemble London in its exactions of certain passports and cre- 
dentials for admission into the best society. When to visit at the Govern- 
ment-parties ceases to confer any distinction, the leading people of the pre- 
sidency will only give their attendance %vhen it cannot be avoided. Invi- 
dious differences will be made between private and public nights, and the 
feelings of those who arc excluded will continue to fester, upon the dis- 
coicry that little or notliing lias been gained by a relaxation of court eti- 
quette. 

The position of Indo-Britons at Government-house is somewhat singular, 
and it perhaps would have been advisable to have extended invitations to 
respectable persons of that class. In this case, native prejudice has been 
more considered than the aristocratic feeling which has excluded retail 
dealer-i, who boast an unsullied descent from European parents. The 
naiivcb look down, or at least have looked down, with great contempt upon 
a mixed breed, which, upon the maternal side, must have .sprung from the 
lowest or the least virtuous class of society ; and xVnglo-Indians, who chose 
to associate witli the half-caste children of the soil, forfeited their claims to 
mix among their equals. To be seen in public with, or to be known to be 
intimate at the houses of, Indo-Brilons, was fatal to a new arrival in Cal- 
cutta ; there was no possibility of emerging from the shade, or of making 
friends or connections in a higlier sphere. The better classes of the Eura- 
sians, as it is now the fashion to call them, bore their exclusion with more 
equanimity than the European shopkeepers, though certainly their case was 
the hardest of the two ; many were merchants on a very extensive scale, 
whose occupation could not be objected to, the tint of their skin being 
the only thing against them. Latterly, however, a great stir has been made 
by this portion of the community, who, in the orations with which the Town 
Hall has rang, and the appeals issuing from the press, descant with more 
eloquence than judgment upon the wrongs of their country, sometimes arro- 
gating to themselves the glory of their maternal ancestors, and at others claim- 
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ing the rights of Englishmen^ and demanding to be placed inofficial situations 
under a government which they represent to be little better than an usur- 
pation. 

For a very long period, no half-caste was admitted into Government- house; 
marriages with this class of the community were discouraged by banishment 
from society, and even by the forfeiture of office. Nevertheless, the charms 
of the dark-eyed beauties prevailed ; a man of high rank contrived to intro- 
duce his wife; other married ladies were admitted, there being then no plea 
for their exclusion ; but it was still a longtime before exceptions were made 
in favour of illegitimate daughters. Several succeeding Governors-general 
positively refused to admit them, and it is not exactly known how their en- 
trance was effected at last. These young ladies form the only individuals of 
their sex who enjoy greater privileges than are allowed to the masculine ])or- 
tion of the same class. Emancipation from the restrictions, which oblige 
them to move in a very inferior grade of society, has been rigidly denied to 
the sons of Europeans by native women; their only employments leading to 
wealth have been wholly mercantile, and the greater number have been 
only qualified to fill the lower orders ©f clerkships. At the orphan schools, 
the sisters of families are taught to dance ; but that accomplishment is not 
considered necessary in the education of the brothers, and the young ladies, 
conscious of their superior prospects, look down upon their male relatives 
with undisguised disdain. Nearly ail the females aspire to marriages with 
Europeans, and are with great reluctance prevailed upon to unite them- 
selves to persons of their own class. The men arc less ambitious ; they are 
afraid of being despised by their wives, or perhaps, in consequence of the 
greater difficulty of forming alliances amongst persons of a different com- 
plexion, are content to match with those of their own condition. 

The city of Calcutta is indebted to the AJanpiess Wellesley for the erection 
of Government-house. Previous to the appointment of that nobleman to 
the viceroyship of India, there was nothing in the city worthy of the name, * 
or at all superior to the residence in Fort William, intended for the retreat 
of the Governor-general in the event of the attack of the cit) by a hostile 
force. A great part of the furniture and ornamental decorations was pur- 
chased at the sale of General C’laude Martine's effects at LucknoAv ; but 
they are little worthy of the edifice. There are a few good portraits in the 
council chamber, those of Lord Clive and Mr. Hastings being esteemed fine 
specimens of the art ; altogether, however, the interior disappoints, falling 
far short of the expectations raised by the size and external grandeur of the 
building, and the power of the Government by which it has been erected. 
Its pinnacles are the favourite resort of the argeelah, or butcher-bird, com- 
monly called the adjutant. It is said that every one of these animals has its 
peculiar roosting-place, and, as they stand motionle.ss on their perches, they 
are frequently mistaken at a little distance for stone appendages of the 
building. 

Notwithstanding the exclusions which are described to be so festering 
to the feelings,” tlie walls of Government- house have witnessed an odd 
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mUanger of guests; many have strutted in great importance along its 
lighted saloons, whose pretensions to such an honour would have been con- 
sidered more than doubtful in England. The entr^ is extended to captains 
of free-traders, some of whom seem rather out of their element in fashionable 
])arties ; but the honours paid to merchants in the naval service are, in the 
present day, as nothing compared to the glories of their reception before 
the trade was open, and Tvhen they brought intelligence ardently looked-for, 
and supplies of still greater importance. Formerly, the commandant of an 
Indiaman was received in Calcutta with a royal salute ; his colonial rank 
was equal to that of a post-captain in the Royal Navy, and he was not less 
of a bashaw in the state-apartments of Government-house, than on the 
boards of his own quarter-deck. Skippers of chartered vessels trading to 
India were aspirants for seats in the direction ; they made enormous fortunes 
by the sale of their cargoes, and a passage home in their floating hotels 
amounted to a sum, the interest of which would have maintained a moderate 
person in comfort for life. Old Indians arc fond of reverting to these 
glorious days, when money u'as plenty and news scarce ; when vessels were 
a year upon their voyage, and their freight, alwa\s insufficient to supply the 
demand, sold at the most extravagant prices; when people contrived to get 
in debt upon princely fortunes, and accustomed themselves to so lavish a 
profusion of money, that they found they could not return home unless they 
had the Bank of England at their command. It was in these days that the 
parties at Government-house were in their glory; when the visitants felt 
their imj)ortancc, and were looked up to by the inferior orders of the com- 
niuniiy as kings and princes. Men high in oflice never appeared without their 
chobdars, and all the natives w’horn they met were obliged, according to the 
custom of the country, to alight from their vehicles, and remain standing 
until they had passed. It was necessary, in earlier times, for the English 
rulers to imitate the state and grandeur of the native potentates in their 
ncignl)ourliood, who insisted upon this mark of respectful homage, and to 
wiii(*h Europeans resident at their courts were compelled, however reluctantly, 
to submit. In a letter dated 1776, we see how deeply the indignity, thus 
sustained by an Euglishnirin, rankled in his mind. Speaking of the death 
of Cossini Ally Khan, who had experienced great reverses, and expired in 
poverty without friends or followers, the writer, an officer in the Company's 
service, says ; “ In passing by his children the other day, I could not help 
recollecting the having once, at Patna, been obliged to dismount from 
my horse and wait a-foot till his retinue had passed me, before I was per- 
mitted to mount again, or to retire. I could have done the same by his 
children ; but I bear no malice, and besides he could not well have known 
it himself y At Delhi and Lucknow, the approach of the King is still 
announced by kettle-drums, which warn all other passengers to get out of 
the way ; all the umbrellas are furled, and the people, who are unable to 
effect a retreat, are obliged to descend from their carriages and stand on 
foot, with folded hands, while the royal personage passes. The resident 
alone is permitted to keep his chattah over his head in the presence of the King 
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of Oude; the rest of tlie Europeans beinej still obliged to endure the 
scorching rays of the sun unsheltered, while they have the honour to be in 
the monarch's company. 

Such customs were only kept up by Europeans as long as they were 
positively necessary. The Governor-general now goes about Calcutta, not 
only without state, but in the humblest manner, the present viceroy, having, 
it is said, upon more than one occasion, asked a seat in a buggy of a stranger, 
who did not guess the rank of his companion until he was requested to drive 
to Government-house : like the most celebrated Caliph of Bagdad, he was 
fond of perambulating the city incog. Though, in former times, such 
conduct would have brought the government into contempt, the natives of 
Calcutta are now so much accustomed to the unostentatious mode of living 
pursued by the Feringliees, that they have lost a great part of the astonish- 
ment it formerly created : still they are of opinion that England must be a 
very poor country, in which people live so miserably that they do not know 
how to assume the state to which they might aspire in India. 

Every native, however, who comes to England, expresses his surprise at 
the splendour which meets his gaze. The number and magnificence of the 
equipages particularly attract their notice. At one of the late drawing- 
rooms, two Siiwars, 'ivho have made their way to the Court of Directors 
from the upper provinces, expressed their admiration in a ver\ lively manner 
of the carriages and horses which they saw assembled in St. James’s street. 
Several officers, who spoke their language, were amongst the spectators, and 
they derived infinite gratification from the questions and remarks of these men. 
They asked whether there were many other cities of equal size and splendour 
in England, and confessed that they had no expectation of seeing the u ealth 
and comfort which were displayed in all directions. The (juantityof goods 
exposed in the shops, and the abundant clothing worn b\ all ranks of the poojile, 
excited their surprise, and they will probably go back astonished that any 
body should be induced to leave a land flowing with riches of every descrip- 
tion, to seek their fortunes in so poor a country as India ! 


SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS ON MILITARY BRIDGES.* 

We are anxiou'^ to call the attention of our military readers in India to 
this work, in its improved and augmented form, because it appears to us 
almost indispensable to at least one very important branch of the profession. 
Although modestly termed “ an essay,” — ha\ing been originally intended 
for the students in the senior department at Sandhurst, — it is now entitled 
to take its place amongst scientific treatises on the military art. Practical 
experience and a very^ considerable extent of reading, of foreign works es- 
pecially, have enabled Sir Howard to confirm and illustrate his principles 
by a variety of facts and observations. 

Sir Howard Douglas begins by laying down and explaining the true 
theory of the motion of -water in rivers, founded on the experiments of the 

* An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military Bridges, and the Passage of Rivers in 
Military Operations. By MAJOR-ofiNfiRAL Stk HowAnu Douglas, Bart. K.S.C., C.B., Ac. Second 
edition, containing much additional matter. London : Boone. 
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("hcvalier Du Buat. He next treats of pontoons, their dimensions, weight, 
and equipment, and how to lay a pontoon bridge, with some curious illus- 
trative incidents which occurred in llie Peninsular war. Bridges of boats 
are the subject of the next section, in which Sir Howard enters with mi- 
nuteness into all their varieties of construction and equipment in different 
countries, especially the East-Indies. In this edition, he has appropriated 
considerable space to the principles and inodes of operation adapted to 
service in that country, and to the means whereby military communications 
may be facilitated throughout our vast Eastern empire, “ so that large 
bodies of troops may be rapidly moved upon any given point from central 
situations.’* The conveyance of a complete pontoon-train, with an array 
m the field, in such a country as India, would, perhaps, be impracticable, 
nor would an ordinary pontoon-train be sufficient or adapted to the breadth 
of many of the rivers. 

The next section treats of flying-bridges, the principle of which should 
be well understood by all classes of officers, particularly the staff, as it may 
be applied, either wholly or partially, to boats or rafts of any kind and on‘ 
every scale, for passing large as W'ell as small rivers.” The forcing of rivers 
is illustrated by some curious historical notices in ancient as well as modern 
warfare, which will prove both entertaining and instructive to the military 
student, especially Buonaparte’s first passage of the Danube, in 1809, which, 
according 10 Sir Howard, and wo believe military critics generally are of the 
same opinion, ought not to have succeeded,” and did succeed only through 
the still gro-.ser errors of the Austrians. As a contrast to this. Sir Howard has 
described the passage of the Adoiir, in 1814, by the left wing of the British 
army, under Lord Nidderv, which “will for ever stand on the record of mi- 
litary events as one of the most celebrated enterprizes of this description.” 

Bridges of rafts of timber, casks, air-tight cases, and inflated skins, arc 
the engines next considered, and the qualities, requisites, and capabilities of 
these siicccdanea are scientifically and perspicuously detailed, with all the 
iiocessary information relating to their construction, tables of specific gra- 
vities of timber, weight and dimensions of casks, and of cylindrical pon- 
toons, &c. Sir Howard has investigated with much skill the question as 
to the utility of cylindrical pontoons, as close vessels, and sums up their 
advantages and disadvantages. The basket-boats of India are treated of 
at some length, and excellent directions are given as to their construction. 

The succeeding section treats of carriage and suspension bridges, for 
crossing shallow rivers and canals, in which the special adaptation of these 
engines to India, where suspension bridges have been used from the earliest 
antiquity, is pointed out, as well as the various materials fit for framing 
them. The concluding section is appropriated to bridges on trestles, piles, 
truss-frames, and other applications of carpentry, the construction, proper- 
ties, and comparative advantages of which are well elucidated. 

Twelve plates, containing a variety of explanatory figures, and an appen- 
dix of useful tables on the strength of materials, leave nothing w'antingto tlic 
student. No military station in India ought to be without this work. 
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KIERNANDER, THE MISSIONARY, 

Less has been said of the missionary Kicrnandcr than of many others of 
much inferior note. In zeal, in the efficacy of his labours, in learning, human 
and divine, in warmth of Christian charity, in a spirit freed from sectarian 
trammels — above all, in a genuine piety to his Creator and a sincere love for his 
fellow-creatures, Eiernander eminently abounded. His good works, to use 
the familiar but beautiful metaphor of St. Luke, were, in “ good measure, 
pressed down and running over” But he was unfortunate, 

and alternately drank of the sparkling cup of worldly prosperity and tasted the 
bitterness of worldly indigence. The sympathies of sects and brotherhoods 
are seldom expended upon the unfortunate members of their own body. To 
be destitute is to be friendless ; and he who is sunk to dependence and want, 
is supposed to reflect dishonour on the fraternity he belongs to. 

The temporary fallings-off, uncharitably imputed to poor Kicrnandcr, were 
not defections from the cause of his great task-master,” but, in the transient 
hour of prosperity, a heedless giving way to its influences, which a man must 
be made of the sternest stuff of fanaticism effectually to resist. In truth, 
poverty has its pride as well as wealth, and there is as little of Christian humi- 
lity as of common sense in flying from the allurements of fortune. Except in 
the case of Swartz and the one or tw'o highly-gifted individuals who have 
approached his excellence, there has been no slight degree of affectation in a 
gratuitous contempt of advantages. 

There are persons, who, like Martinus Scriblerus, in his abstract idea of a 
lord mayor without a fur gown and gold chain, cannot conceive ofa missionary 
without the accustomed associations of a dingy black coat, lank hair, black 
stockings darned with white thread, and a woe-begonc, cadaverous counte- 
nance^ Some European Protestant societies, if they have not actually prohi- 
bited their missionaries from marriage, have shewn themselves much better 
pleased with their celibacy. Yet it is not easily conceived why the domestic 
affections should estrange them from the great duties of their calling. If any 
thing opens the heart to a more catholic spirit of benevolence, it must surely 
be the homefelt bliss of conjugal life, which, if it softens a man’s temper, does 
not the less fit it for the trials and dangers of his station. In many instances, 
the wives of missionaries have shared their labours, and alleviated their sorrows. 
The Moravians, eccentric as some of their early regulations were with regard to 
females, and excluding as they did every thing like mutual choice from th*e 
marriage-union, are remarkable for those sexual attachments, w'hich have so 
frequently kept alive religious enthusiasm under circumstances that threatened 
its decay. The flames of religious and earthly devotion are not unfrequcn^Iy 
kindled at the same altar. 

Another mistake, not less common, seems to have its effect upon those who 
have regulated the code of duties which missionaries are enjoined to observe ; it 
is that which supposes the persecution and mockery of ihe W'orld to be essential 
to the making a good one. Its corollary is, that the esteem of mankind, and 
the w'ish to conciliate it, are inconsistent with his calling. The result has been 
sufferings which, without any forfeiture of character, might have been avoided, 
and a spiritual pride in incurring them. No man was visited more severely by 
the consequences of these errors in thinking than poor Kicrnander. He was, 
it is true, of a social temperament, and did not shun society. He did not 
cut himself off from the virtuous love of women, and was twice married. He 
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was not a candidate for contempt, and conformed to the manners of the world 
he lived in. So long as he could afibrd it, he was bounteous even to profu- 
sion in his way of living; yet the bulk of his wealth was piously expended. 
He built a splendid church and endowed a large school out of his own funds. 
But what is this to the inexpiable offence of having availed himself of his 
share of worldly enjoyments whilst they were within his reach, or of taking a 
temperate part in the convivial pleasures of society ? 

Ilriso, c' I cantOf e* I jmrlar dolce humano. 

In Mr. Game’s Lives of the Missionaries, the most romantic portions of 
Kiernander’s life have been selected for pathetic description ; and his visit, 
in the day of adversity, to the tomb in which the remains of his two wives, 
Werdena and Ann, were deposited, with the reflections that naturally 
rushed upon his mind w'hen it fell back on the memory of the happy days 
he had spent with each of them, is most happily imagined. Unluckily, 
however, the same tomb did not contain the two ladies ; and for tomb 
we must read, it is to be feared, a hole dug in a sandy soil, where their 
fair carcases experienced the fate of other settlers at that time, namely, 
that of being devoured by jackalls within a few hours of their interment. 
Imagination seems to have had its share in many other of the biogra- 
phical topics in the same article. It may not, therefore, be unamusiug, at 
least not uninstriictive, to detail some of the chief incidents of a life, marked, 
it is true, by vicissitudes, but still a matter-of-fact life, the incidents of which are 
not made at all the more impressive or useful, by the tinge of romance which 
Mr. Came imparts to it. These details, slight as they are, have been derived 
not only from the recollections of the very few of his contemporaries still Jiv- 
ing, but from Kiernander himself through the medium of his correspondence, 
which was various and extensive, and kept up (especially with one of his 
friends) daring the whole of his residence in India, except during the short 
interval of his blindness. 

He was born, in 1735, at the small town of Akstad, in Sweden, situated in 
the southern district of East Gothland. His parents were little above the 
condition of peasants; but in Sweden education is cheap, and they destined 
their ‘^011 for holy orders. He had a great ardour for knowledge, and finished 
his studies with much reputation at Upsal. The means of visiting one or two 
of the foreign universities were kindly supplied him by a friend of his family ; 
and at Halle, where he resided nearly two years, and officiated as classical 
tutor, he ingratiated himself so much with Professor Franke, that when an 
application was made to that gentleman by the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, to recommend to them a fit person to be sent out as a mis- 
sionary to Cttddalore, he strongly urged the appointment of Kiernander ; and 
Kiernander accordingly, after a six months’ residence in London, in order to 
acquire a more perfect English pronunciation (having already made himself a 
proficient in the language), proceeded in a Company’s ship to Cuddalore, 
where he arrived in the beginning of 1758. He kept, like Swartz, a journal of 
the voyage, and, like Swartz, magnified every incident of the sea into a tem- 
pest, from which earnest prayer delivered him, and swelled every gale, that 
rendered it expedient to lower the top-mast, into the Euroclydon, that tossed 
about St. Paul in the Egean. Like Swartz too, if it was calm, he instantly set 
about praying for a breeze, and it was not long before it was vouchsafed to 
him. In every favourable change, in short, that accelerated his voyage, he im- 
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mediately recognized the finger of Prondence, and an encouragement from 
heaven to persevere in his labours. 

* At Cuddalore he was well received. It was a most hospitable settlement, 
governed by a chief, Mr. Lewin, who was a man of amiable manners. With 
the advantages of a native ease of address, and a countenance singularly hand- 
some and attractive, Kiernandcr, moreover a young man of extensive and 
varied erudition, found no difficulty in being introduced into the best society of 
the place. His congregation had been already formed, and consisted of about 
two hundred. Many of these were Portuguese converts from the Catholic 
communion ; many were half-castes ; but respecting native Hindu converts, 
though no man laboured more strenuously to convert the Hindus, Kiernander 
uniformly holds a discreet silence. In this silence, which does great credit to 
his sincerity, he has had but few imitators amongst his successors. Except 
Swartz, who is always an exception to all that is unfair and disingenuous, most 
of them have swelled their annual reports with accounts of proselytes from the 
most respectable ranks and highest castes of that people. 

To his friend Dr. Lloyd, who was at Seringapatam, where Hyder Ali had 
confined him for the advantages of his compulsory services as his physician, 
Kiernander, w'hen the sphere of his labours considerably increased, complained 
of the low character and bad dispositions of the native converts. He imparts to 
him in confidence, as the fruit of his experience, the fact, that few individuals, 
of good moral habits, are inclined to forsake their native religion to adopt that 
of strangers. Nothing can effect, he says, a great national conversion like that 
of Mohammed, but a sword like that of Mohammed ; and the greatest of our 
modern theologians, Michaelis, whose mind pervaded the whole world of 
learning, secular and profane, seems to have uniformly held the same opinion. 

“ How plainly wrong, soever,” says he, “the Jewish and the Catholic reli- 
gions may be, yet out of every hundred that forsake the one or the other, there 
are ninety-nine profligates or cheats.”* Nor will the experience of any candid 
person who has resided in India furnish evidence of a more consolatory kind. 
As far as respects the Hindu natives, the missionaries, even now, have no 
cause to rejoice over their converts. Those of Swartz were iiidividnals who 
had no caste to forfeit ; for forfeiture of caste is the grand test of a sincere 
Hindu conversion ; and though his congregation was kept together by the com- 
mon affection of all for their beloved pastor, how soon was it dispersed after 
his death, and what a miserable and straggling flock is it at present 1 

Kiernander, in early youth, was distinguished for a vivacity of intellect and. 
fancy, which never deserted him. Having acquired au almost complete com- 
mand over the English language, although the Swedish accentuation remained 
with him to the last, he soon became a captivating preacher. Admiral Bosca- 
wen, who commanded the fleet then at anchor in the roads, was his frequent 
auditor, and shewed him the most flattering attentions. His fine countenance 
and animated style of preaching drew also to his congregation the female resi- 
dents of the town, who, throughout the whole of his ministry, were his most 
enthusiastic admirers. It was his maxim, that no woman could be seriously 
affected by religious truths, unless they made her shed tears. The faith taught 
by Kiernander found its way to their hearts through this amiable weakness of 
their natures. A young and beautiful creature, the daughter of a merchant 
from Hamburgh named Fischer, was not the least attentive or the least edified 

* Michaelis, Moral, t. ii. ann. 2. He afterwards adds : — Ichhahevonproselytenwenig 
xmd dock hat n ich dir Erfahrung tsvlclu rt dassich zu Hebtich in Hoffemcar-. ** I have little hope of pro- 
selytes, and have \v\ been lau^^ht by experience that 1 was t' O fond m inv hones." 
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of his flock. She looked at nothing and saw nothing but the preacher, from 
the first to the last moment of the service. When he dilated upon the rap- 
turous hopes of the faithful, and the endless sufferings of the sinner, her sighs 
and sobs were the most audible. It was some time before he could ascertain 
correctly who the female was that bore such feeling testimony to the efficacy of 
the Word. She placed herself in an obscure place, in that part of the church 
which was. set apart for the females, whence she could with the less restraint 
gaze on the preacher. 

About this time Kiernander was invited by the English of Fort St David’s, 
then our chief settlement on the Coromandel coast, to officiate as their chap- 
lain. They had driven away the Portuguese Catholics, and Kiernander was 
put in possession of their church, which was commodious and airy. The 
sphere of his usefulness was now enlarged. His precepts did not savour of 
ascetic severity. He did not rebuke the little levities of the sex, which many of 
his successors, sent out by the Society, thought it their duty to growl at. He 
made no war upon their harmless finery ; or, if he glanced at them, it was in a 
spirit of pity towards infirmities that have some affinity to the most amiable 
parts of our nature. Could such a pastor fail of being acceptable to that portion 
of his church, whom, it must not be concealed, the missionary became more 
and more solicitous to please ? There were, however, if not actual spies, some 
vigilant observers of his ministry ; l or were there wanting, at home, some 
who considered all this as at variance with its duties, and who severely censured 
it as unseemly ambition, and a struggling for popularity. These impressions 
had, in the subsequent events of his life, an inauspicious influence over its 
fortiine.s. 

Wcrdcita Fischer, to whose fixed gaze and uplifted features he had become 
habituated at Cuddalore, to his great surprise appeared amongst his female 
auditory at Fort St. David’s. Her father hud a store at that settlement, and 
occasionally visited it with his family. After a long religious flirtation, 
during which the young lady had given her parents evident indications where 
her affections were placed, Kiernander, to spare her feelings, ostensibly pro- 
posed marriage himself: in truth, in the overflowings of her soul, which was 
too iMi^enuous to conceal even a forbidden wish, she had herself besought him 
to iah.e that step, as necessary to her temporal and even her spiritual welfare. 
The marriage was against the advice of many of his religious friends at the set- 
tlement; it incurred the reprehension of the Society, of whose tacit regula- 
tions it w’as a breach. They were married in 1758. Werdena’s father was 
rich, and gave her a dowry sufficient to render their home comfortable and 
happy. These were the bright days — atlfo digna capillo — of Kiernander, and 
time flew on \^ings of down. Yet his marriage did not interfere with the duties 
of his mission ; it enabled him, on the contrary, to build, or rather to enlarge, 
his school-room, and to endow his church with an organ, which he bought at 
Pondicherry, before, as it turned out unluckily, an organist sufficient!}' expert 
could be found to play on it. 

But the settlement of Fort St. David was destined to a sad reverse. Tlie 
Count de Lally, after the farce of a siege, entered the fort through a breach, and 
put bis troops in possession of the town. The panic-struck commander and the 
civilians, frightened out of their senses, scampered away with the greatest ex- 
pedition, and every thing was left to the unrestrained plunder ofXally’s troops. 
Kiernander imagined that his little property would be exempted from pillage, 
and, in a polite letter to the Count, expressed bis confidence, as a foreigner 
and an ecclesiab ir, of meeting with that indulgence. He was most politely 
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lindeceiveJ, and, in reply to a hint thrown out by Kiernander, that, in the 
capacity of a Lutheran pastor, he might still be allowed to officiate in the Por- 
tuguese church, Lally, with the utmost courtesy, reminded him of the example 
of mildness and toleration shewn recently by the English themselves, in Meet- 
ing all Portuguese Catholic priests from their settlement, and appropriating their 
Cliiirch and its treasures to their own use. Upon the question of toleration, 
Kiernander found the Frenchman had the best side of the argument. It was u 
severe loss to him. The same blow had involved his wife’s family in ruin. 
Their goods were plundered, and, stript of every thing in the shape of 
worldly comfort, the ilLfatcd missionary sought a precarious hospitality at the 
Danish town of Tranquebar, where he was employed at a miserable unen- 
dowed chapel, upon a salary that did not supply him with the necessaries 
of existence. 

There was something more to depress and agitate his spirits, in the conscious- 
ness of the narrow range that had yet been opened to his ambition. He had 
done nothing hitherto towards the conversion of the heathen, the great object 
of his mission, and with talents, of which he well knew the value, and a zeal 
which was always active and ardent, he was now cabined, cribbed, confined” 
to a contracted sphere of utility, and, what was still less to his taste, an ignoble 
and obscure comer, where he could effect notliing that could gratify either his 
vanity or his ambition to do good upon a large scale. He had not yet learned 
sufficient humility to wait “ God’s own time,” and to be content to serve him 
with thankfulness in whatever condition, however lowly, he might please to 
demand his services. 

In the midst of these inquietudes, he received a kind invitation from Mr. 
Watts, one of the Bengal council, accompanied by a remittance sufficient for 
the purpose, to settle at Calcutta, where he arrived, on board a Danish vessel, 
about 1759 or 1760. Clive was then in the zenith of his reputation. The vic- 
tory of Plassy, and the skilful intrigues that followed that brilliant affair, had 
rendered him the arbiter of the native states, the prop that supported the sink- 
ing fortunes of the Company, and the terror of the French, who had lately 
received in that quarter of the world some humiliating proofs of British supe- 
riority in arms. In Mr. Watts, Kiernander found a sincere, unwearied friend. 
Through his interest, he was appointed to the chaplaincy of Fort William. The 
manners of the missionary, which were those of the polite world, but mingled 
with the mildness of the pastoral character, gained him acceptation and kind- 
ness every where. Kiernander and his wife, a lively and engaging woman, 
were universally welcomed, and on the birth of his little girl, Clive and Watts 
stood her sponsors. The cup of earthly enjoyment was now full. Clive and 
the principal inhabitants of Calcutta became his regular auditors. He was 
enabled also to satisfy the sense of duty, which was always at his heart ; he 
made great progress in the religious instruction of the natives, and was enabled 
to establish a school for 150 Europeans. In the midst of these blessings, he 
lost his wife. Affectionately attached to her by ties of gratitude and love of no 
ordinary strength, and by the perpetual remembrance that the happiest days of 
his life were those of which she had been the sharer, he bowed, indeed, his 
head with silent resignation to the stroke ; but the rest of his days, even 
amidst their brightest hues of external fortune, were chastened and tinged witli 
ithe regrets of that separation. 

• If, in circumstances of ease, the love of the world insensibly stola upon 
Kiernander, it would be harsh to visit liim with severe censure ; yet it did not 
escape the reprehension of the Society. Social habits and social cheerfulness 
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were not in their eyes becoming the humility of a spiritual teacher. When 
will certain sects learn that religion is not the less grave or authoritative in its 
sanctions, for wearing occasionally a worldly polish, and appearing with 
wctfldly smiles ? But something much less expiable had been reported by one 
of&iemander’s friends^ with whom he corresponded in London. Early in life, 
he had seen and conversed much with the Moravians, many of whom had been 
driven from their native towns in Bohemia into Sweden, during the first perse- 
cution of the Austrian government. It was a tenet strongly insisted upon by 
Zinzendorf, though at present almost discarded, that it was possible to obtain 
assurance personal and perfect of an acquaintance with God. In his correspon- 
dence, which shewed that this tenet was in high favour with him, Kiernander 
merely regretted the slowness of the process by which he realized that assu- 
rance. He did not pretend to have obtained, or to act upon it. It was, how- 
ever, imputed to him as his habitual doctrine, and his waywardness and lean- 
ing towards the pleasures of the world were supposed to arise from the con- 
sciousness of having reached that state of assurance, which relaxed his efforts 
by convincing him that, having arrived at the goal of Christian perfection, no 
further struggle was required of him. His words were : ‘‘ Volitare super me 
videtur iantum, nunc retrocedens^ nunc progrediens^ confirmatio ista divina de qua 
scripsisti,** a state of mind indicating more of scepticism than assurance. Yet 
the letter, treacherously communica«^ed, caused an unfriendly coldness on the 
part of the Society towards him, which, in the severer vicissitudes of life, he 
bitterly felt and deplored. It was objected to the tenet, that it inspired spiri- 
tual pride ; but spiritual pride was not amongst the failings of the Moravian?, 
for of all religious sects they have been the most exempt from it ; and Peter 
Boeler, by w'hom it was first preached, was the lowliest of Christians and the 
most unpretending man of his age. Besides, Kiernander did not preach or 
promulgate it. With him it was an esoteric doctrine, if he really believed it ; 
and it was communicated under the seal of a private letter to the friend who 
betrayed its contents. 

Such, however, was the earnestness with which he preached, that his popu- 
larity increased daily. A similar religious love-making to that which had 
uniteil him to Werdena Fischer, made him triumph over the yielding heart of 
Mrs. Ann Wooley, a wealthy widow. His biographer has touched with nearly 
the same traits of imagined beauty the plump, unmeaning, and orbicular face of 
the*widow, as the more genuine charms of Werdena, who was really a pretty 
woman. Mrs. Wooley, though the most generous and kind of created beings, 
was fat and unwieldy. By this marriage he acquired w^hat was tben considered 
a large fortune, about dC25,000. She urged him, shortly after their marriage, 
to return to England and live comfortably upon the income arising from it ; 
but he was not long in convincing her that it behoved him to remain on the 
great theatre which had been opened to his labours, instead of leaving the seed 
he had sown to perish by the way-side. He was destined to give further dis- 
satisfaction to the Society at home, for he was now enabled to keep a splendid 
table and to live in a superb house ; superb, at least, in that state of the Eng- 
lish factory, when the whole of Coringa, which is now covered with palaces, 
was a morass and a jungle. It was, moreover, laid to his charge, that he drove 
B carriage and four. But this is not true. The Governor and Mr. Watts 
had each carriages, chiefly as matters of state; no other person kept them. 
Nor was such a luxury at all necessary to Kiernander or his family, for the 
English were then pent up within a narrow circle, and it was a perilous adven- 
‘ ture to ride a mile beyond the Mahratta ditch. 
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It was in acts of real benevolence and kindness that his money was expended. 
Two Jesuits, with whom, during a short visit at Tranquebar, he had much 
theological controversy, were received into his family with the most friendly 
hospitality. Their services, indeed, were useful to him, for they afterwards 
assisted him in his labours ; but it was as fugitives that they besought of him 
an asylum which was so readily granted. In the course of their friendly dispu- 
tations at Tranquebar, Kiernander had driven them into concessions which 
involved them in the guilt of heresy. Their names were Da Costa and Silvestre. 
Da Costa was employed by the Inquisition at Goa in a confidential office at 
Diu. Silvestre had, in an unguarded moment, imparted his change of senti- 
ment, and was betrayed. He was then at Diu, and Da Costa, as an official 
minister of the Holy Office, w'as commissioned to seize his friend Silvestre, and 
send him chained to Goa, there to await the tender mercies of the Inquisition. 
Da Costa shrunk from the duty with horror. They both fled; and, after perils 
of the most appalling kind, and a journey of several months on foot, through 
jungles, till then untrodden by any feet but those of the savage aiiimals they 
sheltered, arrived, exhausted by suffering and toil, at Kiernaiuler’s house in 
Fcrt-William. It was cheerfully opened to them, and thej- remained his 
inmates, and in consequence of their relinquishing their Popish errors, which 
happened not long after, the diligent and active associates of his ministry. 

In the year 1767, the first stone of the New Missionary Church at Calcutta 
was laid by Kiernander. To its completion he contributed, with a zeal that 
outran prudence and common sense, the sum of £8,000 from his own funds, 
the Society having remitted him only £250 for that desirable object ; and Mrs. 
Kiernander, whose heart was overflowing with benevolence and Chnstian zeal , 
endowed, out of a sum raised by the sale of her jewels, a considerable school 
attached to it. Reports soon reached the Society in England of the luxurious 
living of their missionary; nor were the excellence of his wines and the fre- 
quency of his entertainments forgotten. There w'as no defection from his high 
calling in these, hospitalities. It was a matter of f)rivate and personal calcula- 
tion how far they exceeded his means ; but no slender portion of his worldly 
wealth had been expended on a building fit for the reception of tlie increasing 
numbers of his followers. If his dinners and wines were excellent, it was moic 
meritorious in him than if he hud la\ished on his guests the nominal and 
hollow hospitalities of bad dinners and sour wines. It is certain, however, 
that Kiernander neither practised intemperance himself, nor encouraged it in 
others. A contemporary of Kiernander’s assures the writer of this article, 
that those representations were exaggerated and calumuious. He lived 
modestly, and indulged in little more than the expenses befitting a respectable 
station ; his hospitalities were not displayed in ostentatious banquets, but in a 
table at which the friendless scholar, the needy ecclesiastic, the disappointed 
civilian, and the unsuccessful merchant, were welcome guests. 

From the absorption of so large a portion of his fortune in the new building, 
during which he was too prone to listen to the advice of many, who imagined 
themselves architects, and from time to time suggested alterations, which con- 
siderably augmented the cost originally computed ; the unreflecting, and, in 
many instances, unrequited, services he rendered to others, — for his purse was 
never shut to the exigencies of his friends or the distresses of the indigent, — 
his means gradually diminished. In 1770, Mrs. Kiernander died, and after 
that event, his affairs were involved in still greater confusion. Things went on 
—as they usually do where prudence has been wanting— from bad to worse. 
At the same time, a calamity, more severe than poverty, impended over him ; 
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his sight had gradually become dim, and at the age of seventy-nine left him in 
total darkness. He remained blind for three years. His faithful friends. Da 
Costa and Silvestre, had successively dropt off two or three years before. In 
this desolate condition he was left to strangers ; but his conversation, which 
was learned beyond the common measure, and overflowing with agreeable anec- 
dotes, attracted many visitors of the highest station around him. They did 
not desert him ; they pressed upon him their kind offices, and many of them 
contended in a generous rivalship for the happiness of guiding him to his pul- 
pit. Towards the end of the third year of his blindness, it was ascertained 
that it proceeded from a cataract. The only operation then known for its 
removal was that of couching. It was performed upon him by a surgeon of an 
Indiaman, who had never performed it himself, nor seen it performed upon 
others, and who had qualified himself for it only by the diligent perusal, during 
the voyage, of Dr. Chesdden’s treatise on that operation. Happily, it succeeded, 
and Kiernander was gradually restored to sight, and enabled, with the help of 
strong magnifying glasses, to read the service of the church. The light wits of 
the settlement amused themselves with mimicking the air and manner of the 
padre, as he was familiarly called, when, reading through his glass, he exclaimed, 
in his foreign accent, We will magnify thy name, oh Lord !” 

What could be expected from so long a visitation of blindness, but a still 
further derangement of his affairs ? K*s creditors became clamorous, his means 
ofpaying them had vanished, and to his great shame and mortification, the church, 
that beautiful structure, the noble monument of his munificence, was seized by 
the Sheriff of Calcutta, as the only part uf Kiernander’s property which was 
available. The debt, for which it had been assigned as the security, was 10,000 
rupees. To save it from the desecration of a forced sale, or its appropriation to 
secular U'jCS, the late Mr. Charles Grant, then a civil servant at Calcutta, and 
many years a member of the Court of Directors in England, with a high-minded 
7eal that shrank from no sacrifice in a righteous cause, paid the money required 
to redeem it. Adversity now came upon him in its most appalling shape. Another 
minister was appointed to officiate in the church reared as it were by his own 
hands, lo ascend his accustomed pulpit, and to exhort his beloved congregation. 
He ftJt this severely, nor was the affliction alleviated by an occasional invitation 
to administer the sacrament in the chancel. 

Life-writers make a good deal of these vicissitudes. It is a tempting oppor- 
tunity for pathetic description. To be deserted at his utmost need by those 
who had fed at liis table, is a topic generally worn to rags on these occasions. 
Mr. Came has not neglected it ; but the fact is, that the instances of absolute 
desertion were very few. Kiernander had incurred debts, from which the slen- 
der fortunes of East-India settlers at that day were not sufficient to spare what 
would be requisite to release him. Beside.s, the society of Calcutta was shift- 
ing and changeful. Those, who had sat at his feasts, were dead or in Europe ; 
the persons that succeeeded them were strangers to his hospitality, and had 
never known him in abetter condition. In addition to this, justice to Kier- 
iiander himself requires it to be said that he never solicited, and w'as never 
contumaciously refused, the little aid he craved. He was a man of great deli- 
cacy of mind, and sensibility to shame. He suffered much, but he asked for 
nothing. 

Poor Kiernander’s misfortunes did not come singly. In his 83d year, he 
broke his leg, and was charitably reminded by a reverend missionary, who called 
on him as a comforter, that it was a judgment for the heedlcssness of his life. 
But Calcutta, .he scene of the longest course cf his wedded and social happi- 
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ness, where he had lived so long in comfort and reputation, was now iutolcra* 
ble to him. He offered himself as a preacher to a Dutch congregation of 
Lutherans at Chinsurah, and was accepted. The Society for the Improvement 
of Christian Knowledge, in commiseration of his misfortunes, sent him ^40, 
and with this pittance, he found himself alone and unconnected (for bis daughter 
by his first wife had been dead several years, and did not live to experience the 
aad reverses of her parent), at the age of 82, thrown upon the mercy of strangers, 
and those of a nation proverbially unfeeling and mercenary. Occasional visits 
to Chandernagore, a decayed French settlement, where he was hospitably received, 
served to cheer his declining days. But the iron had entered his soul, and he 
became indifferent to external events, though still intent on imparting the sacred 
truths of Christianity, wherever he found the soil prepared for their reception. 
The Society expostulated with him upon the languor of his efibrts to convert 
the natives of Hindustan from their idolatries. He gave them in answer sound 
aiid solid reasons for despairing of such a result, and undervalued, in a manner 
that was never forgotten nor forgiven, the pretensions of those who assumed 
the credit of such conversions. 

He was still doomed to be a wanderer. In 1 785, Chinsurah was taken by 
the English, and Kiernandcr, as a prisoner of war, was suffered on his parole 
to return to Calcutta, where he was kindly received by a relative of his last 
wife. His sole remaining anxiety was to close his eyes in peace. The sacra- 
ment was hastily administered to him in his dying moments, and the next day 
Eieniander’s remains were interred in the cemetery of the church, ol‘ which he 
was the founder. 

His correspondence was various. Some of his letters elucidate many con- 
tested facts relative to the early history of our establishment in Bengal. The 
intrigue respecting Ormichund is placed in a light favourable to Clive and the 
other actors, by the testimony of an eye-witness beyond all exception ; for the 
letters detailing those transactions were strictly private, and the nature of a 
distant correspondence negatives the slightest suspicion that Kiernander intended 
an indirect flattery to those who were concerned in them. He was a truly pious 
and benevolent man, not fitted indeed to be the instrument of those who had 
soothed their imaginations with chimerical schemes of weaning the natives of 
Hindustan from their idolatries, but within the circle of practical utility, an 
ardent and unwearied minister of the gospel. He was a perfect master of three 
languages, llindustanee, Tamul and Persian. In polemical divinity he was 
deeply learned, and his letters, chiefly upon theological que.stions, are specimen.s 
of correct and even classical latinity. In the pulpit, be was eloquent and 
attractive ; his sermons were generally unpremeditated effusions. 

Divested of the romance affectedly attached to his life by his biographers, it 
is not destitute of instruction. |t is quite clear, that he would have been a 
happier man, but for the second Mrs. Kiernander and her wealth. Opulence 
is a sore trial to those who have not been gradually trained to it i and his 
efforts at giving entertainments rendered him ridiculous, because the simplicity 
of the ecclesiastical character is irreconcilable with that of the host pressing his 
hospitalities on the sated guest. And poor Mrs. Kiernander was of an order 
that will always be the subject of that ill-[flaced mirth, which is raised by the 
singularities or imperfections of our fellow-creatures. Even Mr. Game’s 
romantic delineation of her would have suffered from an involuntary laugh at 
her expense, had the anecdote of her carrying the chair on which she bad been 
seated before dinner, in spite of her efforts to disengage it, quite across the 
room when she was led to the tabic, and which for many years constituted one 
of the laughable traditions of the settlement, been familiar to hiiu. 
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CIVIL RETIRING ANNUITIES. 

AETTBRTO A DIRECTOR OF THE HOK. EAST-INDIA COMPANY, FROM A BENGAL CIVIL SERVANT. 

" Dear Sir Let me trouble you with a few remarks on the proposal from 
Bengal, to increase the civil retiring annuities. I do not affect to conceal that 
I have a deep personal interest in the question ; but 1 trust I only seek what is 
fair and just, and seek it in common with the whole service to which 1 have so 
long been attached. 

“ I know not exactly whence the impression springs, but there is a suppo- 
sition abroad that the Court is not disposed to regard the proposal favourably. 
If it is so, 1 should deeply lament it. I conceive that this question should be 
decided, like any other coming before you, on broad grounds of reason and 
justice ; and not on any preconceived opinions or partial impressions. These 
are not the times, nor is this the occasion, when any thing else will satisfy 
men. If we are entitled to this boon, let us have it. If not, tell us yotir 
reasons for refusing it. 

I suppose it is unnecessary to say any thing as to the strict rights of the 
matter, or to inquire whether the Company are entitled to compel us to abide 
by a bad bargain. This is not the footing on which we stand. The Company, 
with the most liberal intentions, held out to us a boon on certain conditions, 
to which we gladly acceded. It turns out to be no boon at all, but a highly- 
bencficial bargain to the Company. Were this the chaffering of traders, the 
matter w^ould be settled at once ; but if it were so, we should have looked 
twic«i before we accepted the offer made to us. But surely, in equity, that 
which was liberally given for the benefit of the service, should not be recalled 
unnecessarily ; and in a transaction between a government and its servants, the 
spirit of the contract rather than its letter should be adhered to. In any fair 
view of the subject, I do think it will be conceded, that the surplus fund should 
be employed for the benefit of the service, and should not be available, either, 
according to a current rumour, to pension-off the Chinese servants, or for any 
other foreign purpose. 

“ If, then, this surplus is to be devoted to the service, the question arises, 
how it Is to be employed ? An idea seems to prevail that it may be kept accii- 
mid-itiagfor some indefinite period, and then some use or other for the benefit 
of the service may be found for it. But there are, surely, very cogent reasons 
against this. In the first place, it is scarcely fair that we, who have contri- 
buted our fair proportion to the fund, should not receive our full share of its 
benefits, but leave them to be enjoyed by our successors. Secondly, it is con- 
trary to the almost unanimous wish of the service, who, by a majority of 261 
to 9, have expressed a desire for the immediate appropriation of the surplus. 
Thirdly, there never could be a fitter time than the present for conferring 
such a relief, when, from a combination of unlooked-for causes, universal des- 
pondency prevails throughout the service. The commercial failures have 
spread general ruin and stopped all promotion, at the very time, too, when the 
pressure ou the Company’s finances have led to numerous and heavy reduc- 
tions, not only in the direct allowances of the service, but also in the abolition 
of courts of appeal, commercial appointments, &c , in travelling charges, in 
the allowance given when deputed to officiate, in the deductions made for 
leave of absence on account of ill-health and otherwise, and in various other 
arrangements, still going ou. The junior servants, in particular, by the em- 
ployment of natives in the situations hitherto filled by them, are peculiarly 
depressed ; and I need not tell you, that nothing can be so fatal to the cause 
AsiaiJouru N.S.Vol.15.No,57. L 
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of good government in India as any diminution of that high-minded spirit and 
tone, which the liberal institutions of Lord Cornwallis first gave rise to. 

“ I have heard it alleged that, if an increased annuity be now given, you, 
and others who have already come upon the fund, are equally entitled to it. 
The great object, however, held in view, in establishing the fund, one princi- 
pal inducement to subscribe to it, was to * accelerate promotion^ But, in your 
case, this object has been already attained. We have bought you offi and if 
we cannot now succeed in buying off others, without giving them more advan- 
tageous terms, I do not see that you have any reason to complain. Besides, 
you, and others, who have hitherto retired, were generally at tlie head of the 
service. What we have paid to obtain promotion has been all clear gain to 
you, for you had no further promotion to look to, I do not see, therefore, 
why a change of circumstances, in a fund creatcil for the benefit of the ser- 
vice, should be allowed to affect you, after you have quitted the service. 

Another objection, which I have heard to the increased annuity, is that it 
has a tendency to tempt home-servants, in the prime and meridian of life, at 
the period when they are most capable of rendering good service, and not the 
old and worn-out, for whose benefit it was intended. But we ask nothing on 
this point beyond what w'e already possess. The Company never claimed the 
right of thus detaining us; or is it in the nature of things that they should 
ever possess it ? I think not. Everyman must and will regulate for himself 
the period of his retirement. His health, his views in life, his habits, hih status 
in society, and an infinity of circumstances will guide him in it. For reasons 
I need not here dwell on, it is obviously necessary that the allow’ances of the 
civil servants should be more than a subsistence; and the prudent will be pre- 
pared to retire earlier than the others. lA’ithout giving a premium to impru- 
dence, such as is now asked, I see not how this i^ to be avoided; without that 
premium, I need not remind you bow^ many of our friends, now at the head of 
the service, are causing the existing stagnation, by paying the penalty of early 
extravagance. In fact, had the Court the power of detaining men in India 
beyond (that somewhat indefinite period) tlic meridian of life, I should think 
it a capital error to exercise that power. They lose tlje desire to return home, 
and become a burden to the government, which knovv.s not how' either to em- 
ploy or to get rid of them. 

“ The Court have demanded, and wc have willingly agreed to give them, 
the twenty-tw^o best \'cars of our lives. Beyond tliat, I should hope that 
each of us might be left to his own devices. It is surely not desirable that 
there should be a stagnation in promotion beyond that recently experienced, 
and yet the events which have ruined so many must now necessarily occasion 
it. To prevent it, we must biu' off those who will go ; for I know no other 
means of operating on those who will not or cannot go. 

1 am one of those who have attained this period of life; I came home, 
as you know, because I was sick and not because I was rich, and now much of 
my small funds has been unexpectedly swept away. I have recovered my 
health, but I am aware that I must risk a relapse in returning to India. 

" Whether ill or well, however, — w^hether capable or incapable of strug- 
gling in the old stream, — I must, unless the annuity be increased, continue, 
useful in my vocation or not, for a time dabbling in it. Whether it be for 
two or three years, more or less, though of little public importance, may be 
all in all to me. I mention my own case, not because it does, but because it 
does not, contain any thing peculiar. The climate, and the failure of agents, 
have not attacked me alone, and I trust the Court may see reason to go along 
with our brethren in relieving us. 

Lo7ido7if Jit'iic^ 183-4.’* 


“ Yours, &c. &c.’* 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The CnpLwcs in India. By Mrs. Hofland. 3 Vols. London, 1834. Bentley. 

In this very pleasing and highly interesting narrative, Mrs. Holland has availed her- 
self of the circumstances which actually occurred on the journey of a lady wlio tra- 
velled overland to India many years ago. No female writer of the present day could 
more faithfully or more touchingly pourtray the fortitude and resignation displayed by 
a delicate and timid woman under the most frightful alarms and privations. Mrs. 
Holland, though heightening the interest of the story by substituting fictitious per- 
sonages for the real actors in the scene, has not exaggerated the sufierings or the hero- 
isms, actually sustained and exhibited by a lady, whose trials must be w'ell known to 
some of the readers of the Asiatic JoumaU through the medium of a very unpretending 
volume, published in Calcutta by Mrs. Fay. A lively imagination and very extensive 
reading have enabled the author to describe Oriental scenes with a vigour and an accu- 
racy, which can seldom be obtained without an intimate personal acquaintance with 
them. The prison-house at Calicut alTords a most faithful representation of a mansion, 
left to the decay and desolation which so speedily envelope an Indian residence ; and 
both the Hindoo character, and that of Uie European adventurer, — the one aiiathctic by 
Jiature, the other reckless and hardened oy crime, — arc most accurately poiirtrayed. 
Outcasts of society, resembling Sullivan, are no longer to be found enjoying a brief 
season of prosperity at native courts ; but, in former times, renegades, of the meanest 
attais’.ments and most corrupt morals, were gladly received and entertained by the 
princois of Hindoostan, who hojied to profit by their acquaintance with foreign arts, 
and scrupki not to sacrifice them on the first suspicion of bad faith. 

An Avi'ouhL of l!to NchJierncS^ or lUue Mountains of CvinibulorCf in Son them India, 

By ?»Iajor Wii LIAM Murray, lately coin luauding the corps of Madras Pioneers. 

London, 18 U. loinilh. Elder and Co. 

Tin*, account of the Ncilgherries, “ shewing their advantages in a military, political, 
and col'ini li point of view,” is contained in a scries of letters, first published in the 
MiidtU', I provoked by the remarks of a writer in the Madras Courier on the 

works in the Koondah Pass, opening a new passage into the hills. This pass Major 
INIurray compares witli the picviously existing ones, shows its superiority, and jiredict-* 
that it '■ will become the great thoroughfare of the West, and will lay the Neilgherries 
open to receive the rich productions of Malabar, and will also be most convenient for 
the transport to the lulls of all goods brought round by sea from any of the presiden- 
cies to Calicut, and for the return of all hill-produce to the coast.** Another pass, the 
Coonoor, which opens the nearest and most convenient communication with Madras, 
IS in a state of great forwardness ; probably by this time completed. 

Major Murray has not exaggerated the importance of these hills. The Ncilgherries, 
the soil of which is suited to tillage or pasturage, and which enjoy a pure and bracing 
atmosphere, are surrounded by a continued wall of rugged and precipitous hill and 
rock, inaccessible except by a few passes. A place like this, with such a climate, only 
sixty miles from the sea, as Major Murray remarks, affords not only a convalescent 
station, but a grand depot for our European troops, who might there occupy a healthy 
and impregnable citadel. The hills, which arc about equal to a moderate-sized English 
county, might also, he observes, be made available as the site of settlements for inva- 
lid officers and East-Indians, to whom, he suggests, grants of land should be given, 
with discrimination. Here, too, the Bishop of Calcutta might fix his abode, and 
administer the affairs of his extensive province with more safety than at Calcutta, and 
equal conveiiieiicc. Even the Madras presidency, he thinks, might be advantageously 
removed there. Settlers from Europe, under the new order of things, might result to 
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the Neilgherries. Hundreds of English farmers might find a home and subsistence 
there, without interfering with the rights of the natives, who are few in number, occu- 
pying a small portion of lands available for pasturage and tillage." European fruits 
and vegetables would flourish there, and probably the coffee and tea-plants ; and “ mines 
of gold lie buried in the bosom of these green-hills." 

These are some of the attractions which Major Murray holds out to the visitors of 
the Neilgherries, and, as we have already remarked, we do not think be has exagge- 
rated them. In respect to the physical and moral history of the bills, he has added 
nothing to the details published by Mr. Hough and Captain Harkness. 

Lives of the British Admirals, with an Introductory View of the Naval History of England* 
By Robert Soutubt, LLD. Vol. III. Being Vol. LVII. of Dr. Lardner's 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, London, 1834. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This concluding volume of Dr. Southey’s highly interesting work contains the lives 
of Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, Thomas 
Cavendish, Sir Richard Hawkins, and Sir Richard Greenville. His extensive reading, 
and his acquaintance with the depositaries of facts not only in English but in Spanish 
authorities, have placed at Dr. Southey’s command a vast stock of biographical mate- 
rials, which have enabled him materially to enlarge, illustrate, and authenticate the his- 
tories of the eminent characters above-mentioned. The chroniclers of the early marine 
and colonial operations of Spain, have supplied many synchronical facts and circum- 
stances in these lives, which throw considerable light upon them. Dr. Southey has 
very skilfully interwoven into his narrative the quaint but often forcible language of his 
original authorities. 

The biography of Drake and Cavendish has lately been treated of in the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library;* but Dr. Soutbey has furnished a far fuller and more satisfactory 
account of both these individuals. His investigation of the question respecting the 
execution of Thomas Doughtie, — that mysterious transaction, whicli suspends a cloud 
over the character of Drake,-->has exhausted all the evidence upon the subject. His 
detailed account of the lamentable fate of Sarmiento’s colony, the relics of which were 
so cruelly deserted by Cavendish, is highly interesting. We think his estimate of the 
character and conduct of Cavendish, though less favourable than that of the northern 
writer’s, is more just. Both works, however, may be advantageously read and com- 
pared by the student of our early maritime history. 

Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, including Orkney and Zetland, descrip- 
tive of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural History, with num&rous His. 
torical Notices* By George Anderson and Peter Anderson. With a very com- 
plete Map of Scotland. London, 1834. Murray. 

For accuracy of description, comprehensiveness of research, scientific, historical, 
and antiquarian information, methodical arrangement, in short, for all the qualities 
which can be desired in a work of this nature, we are not aware of any similar work 
which can stand a comparison with the one before us. The title of ** Guide *’ will give 
to many persons a derogatory idea of its merits ; it is full of really valuable matter, 
collected, as we are assured, from personal visits to tlie scenes described, and from the 
contributions of scientific friends, the digestion and arrangement of which, we can 
well believe, has employed the authors, — men of literary name,— ten years. 

Those who desire a route-book to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, that shall 
be at once copious, accurate, and amusing, and withal elegant, will find this one to 
their mind . The map is on a scale of about Jen geographical miles to an inch. 

Finden's Illustrations of the Bible, Parts V. and VI. London, 1834. Murray. 

WestaU and Martin's Illustrations of the Bible, Part IV. and V. London, 1834. 
Bull and Churton . 

Both these w'orks proceed with spirit. The former continues to exhibit splendid 
efforts of the pencil and graver to realize the striking and memorable scenery and ob- 
* Vol. V. Early English Navigators. 
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jects of Biblical celebrity. In the parts before us, Bethlehem, Lebanon, the Ruined 
Temples at Philoe, the Temple of No-Ammon^ Thebes, and the Portico at Karnak 
and the Convent of Santa Saba, on the hill of Engedi, in particular, are magnificent 
pieces. 

The work of Messrs. Westall and Martin, although it cannot sustain, and does not 
challenge, a comparison with the other, contains some pretty pieces. Joel and Sisera, 
the cup found in Benjamin's sack, Jacob's daughters trying to comfort him, the Des- 
troying Angel, and the Death of Moses, want only size and a better material to be 
excellent pictures. 

An Encyclopadm ff Oeogrnpky, By Hogh Murrat, F.R.S.E. 

The Architectural Magazine. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., &c. 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.G.H. and Z.S. 

These periodical publications, which continue to appear in Monthly portions, under 
the direction of men of real science and talent, do not retrograde, but sustain their 
claims to public patronage. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The following works are announced at Calcutta > 

A Systematic account of the Weights and Measures of India, to which is annexed an 
account of Indian Chronology, gleaned from the Vedas, Sidd/iantas, Purdnas, ^c. and 
brought into one view with the systems that have prevailed in all ages over the world. 
Whence the author has deduced that all have a common origin, and that the measures 
jf time in use among the Hindus were Introduced so late as A.D. 607-8. 

The Hindu Manual of Literature and Science," a periodical work in English and 
Bengalee, for the use of iiatives. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Tea-Duties. 

The Select Committee of the Commons, appointed to inquire whether it may be 
expedient to establish one fixed rate of duty on all descriptions of tea, imported into 
the U..lted Kingdom, instead of the scale of three duties, imposed by die act 

8; 4 . Will. IV. c. 101 , have reported that, “ as it would be manifestly unjust to 
the merchants who ha^e ordered teas from China to alter the law so as to affect the 
duties on teas so ordered;" and “ as experience of the working of the present law 
must be had before the next Session of Parliament," they are of opinion that it is 
expedient to await such experience. The Minutes of Evidence are printed, and 
occupy 136 pages. The position endeavoured to be established by the dealers, 
brokers, and others, adverse to a scale of duties and in favour of one rate on all teas, 
is, that the several kinds of tea run so insensibly into one another, that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish the higher qualities of bohea from the lower qualities of congou. 
This is asserted by Mr. Reeves, the Company's late inspector of teas at Canton ; 
Mr. Hunt, the Company's home-inspector; Mr. Goodhall, the Company's tea-ware- 
house-keeper ; Messrs. Antrobus and Miller, tea-dealers ; Messrs. Styan, Vamham, 
and Fry, tea-brokers ; and reluctantly and partially admitted by Mr. Bates, one of 
'the advocates of a scale of duties. The contrary is afiQrmed with equal confidence by 
the Right Hon. H. Ellis (the grounds of whose opinion are somewhat extraordinary) ; 
Mr. Davies, a tea-dealer at Chelsea (who can distinguish congou from bohea blind- 
folded) ; the celebrated Mr. John Crawfurd, whose evidence discovers some curious 
trails, and who does not pretend to any knowledge of the qualities of tea ; and Mr. 
Wyhrow, an officer of the Customs. We shall give a summary of the Evidence next 
month. 
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EastjIndia Annual Revenue Accounts. 

Drawn out in conformity with a new plan agreed upon between the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Board of Control, under the 116 sec. of 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 85. 




A Combined Account of the C.* sh Transactions of India. 


Parliatneniar^ Papers 
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Parliamentary Papers. 


An Account of the Public Debts, bearing Interest, outstanding at the several Fre- 
sidencies in the £ast-Indies, on the 30th April 1832; also, of the Rates and 
Annual Amount of Inteeest payable thereon. 


Annual 

Debts. Rates of Interest. Amount of 


Sicca Rupees. 


Bengal s 

Registered Debt ; Rupees. 

Loans 8,63,59,092 6 per cent 51,81,546 

Ditto 20,24,81,699 5 per cent 1,01,24,085 

Ditto 1,35,84,179 4 per cent 5,43,367 


30,24,24,970 


1,58,48,998 


Loan transferred from Fort Marlbro*... 18,505 10 per cent 1,850 

Treasury Notes 49,28, 60oj Various rates ... 2,43,720 

Civil and Military Funds 91,55, 802^ 6 and 8 per cent. 6,10,618 

Miscellaneous Deposits l,94,396j 6 per cent 11,664 


Sicca Rupees 31,67,22,273 


1,67,16,850 


Madras ; Rupees. | Rupees. 

Carnatic Fund 2,39,90,0571 5 per cent 11,99,503 

Loans, &c 12,73,861 } 6 and 4 p’ cent. (J9,091 

Civil and Military Funds 66,60,330 8, 6, and 4 p* cent. 4,89, 1 65 

Miscellaneous Deposits 3,66,259 8, 6, and 5p cent. 25,086 


Rupees I 3,22,90,507 


17,82,845 


Sicca Rupees 3,03,19,725' 


16,74,033 


Loans and Treasury Notes Nil. | — 

Civil and Military Funds 50,34,638 8 and 6 percent. 3,47,169 

Miscellaneous Deposits 16,35,083; 6 and 4 per cent. 71,802 


Rupees 66,69,721 


4,18,971 


Sicca Rupees - 62,62,649 


Grand Total Sa. Rs. 35,33,04,647 


1,87,84,283 


£. 35,330,465 
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SLAVERY IN INDIA. 

The following Questions, on Slavery in the East-Indies, were circulated by 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India : — 

1. Have you had any opportunities of acquiring a personal knowledge of the 
state of slavery, either domestic or agrestic, that is, either in the house or for 
field-labour, in the East-Indies ? And, if you have, be pleased to state par- 
ticularly what your opportunities were. 

2. In what way, or in what several ways, and in which of such several ways 
most commonly, do individuals become slaves in the East-Indies ? Be pleased 
to distinguish the particular countries to which the answer applies. 

3. Can you furnish any idea of the number of the slaves in India, or in any 
particular regions or districts of it, with which you are acquainted? And here 
distinguish between house and field-slaves. 

4. Do the laws, as administered, sanction or recognize the state of slavery, 
either domestic or agrestic, and to what extent ? 

6. What, in point of comfort, employment, food, clothing, treatment, provi- 
sion for age or sickness, or in any other respect, is the general condition of 
the slaves, domestic or agrestic ? Is there much difference in these respects 
between those two classes ? 

6. In the case of agrestic or field-slaves, state particularly in what they are 
employed and how they are worked? What species of produce arc they em- 
plo}cd in raising? Do they work in gangs, under a driver? for how many 
hours in the day ? for how many days in the week? more or less severely in 
different seasons ? Is task-work, as you know or believe, ever used? Is the 
lash employed, and to both sexes? 

7. What is tiie precise condition of the slaves in point of law ? Are they, 
to any and what extent, under the protection of the civil magistrate ? Cat) 
they be witnesses against freemen in a court of justice ? May their masters 
take their lives ? 

8. In the later periods of villenage in England, villeins were for many pur- 
poses free as between them and strangers, though slaves as between them and 
their Ion is ; is their any thing analogous to this in India ? 

9. Are any of the agrestic slaves in India, attached to the soil ? And 
if so, docs this species of slavery increase ? 

10. What are the slaves in point of religion, and what are their habits or 
morals ? Can they, and do they, marry ? May they marry free people ? 
Can they in any degree acquire property for themselves, a nd hold it against 
their masters ? 

11. Can slaves be sold at pleasure ? and are they, in fact, often sold? May 
they be seized and sold for the debts of their master ? Does law or custom 
impose any restriction on so selling slaves as to separate them from their 
families ? 

12. Is there any law to hinder or promote the manumission of slaves? 
Can they purchase, or in any way acquire, their own freedom ? Is a slave’s 
child necessarily a slave ? Are slaves, in fact, often manumitted or liberated, 
and in what way ? 

13. Have any, and what, material changes taken place in the state or con- 
dition of Indian slaves, as referred to in the fojicgoing questions, within the 
period of your observation or attention to this subject ? If so, be pleased to 
describe such changes, and to state in what countries they have taken place ? 

14. Have any, and what, measures been adopted, ^md especially by the British 

Jhiat Joitrn . K S. Vu l. 1 o. N o. 58. JNI 
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Government, to abolish or ameliorate the stale of slavery in India ? Has the 
existence of the British rule in India in any manner affected the extent or cha- 
racter of slavery there ; and if so, in what manner ? 

Ifi. Be pleased to give any information that seems to you useful w ith regard 
to the facts of this subject, though not particularly touched by any of the pre- 
ceding questions ? 

16. Do you conceive that the British policy ought to‘be directed to the ulti- 
mate abolition of East-Indian slavery? Or ought it to be content with aiming 
only at the practical melioration of the system ? 

17 . State any measures that occur to you as proper to be adopted, with a 
view either to abolition or melioration. 

ANSWEllS OF T. U. BASrR, ESQ. 

1 . I have resided a period of thirty-two years, and been actively employed, 
during that time, in every department of the public service. Revenue, Police, 
Magisterial, Judicial, and Political, in various countries, where both domestic 
and agrestic slavery prevails ; those countries arc, 

First, The Bombay territory, lying between the rivers Kistna and Toong- 
butra, and comprising the late southern Mahratta States, now partly adminis- 
tered by the Honourable Company and partly by tlie Putwlirdiin family and 
other principal Jaggeerdhars ; also the dominions of his highness the Kolaporc 
rajah. 

Secondly, The western division of the Madras territories, comprising the 
zillah of Canara, in which are the ancient countries of Konkana, Haiga, and 
Jiiiava, the three Balagat districts of Soond, Soopa, and Bilghi, and to the 
south the talook of Neelisheram, the zillah of Malabar, including the Balagut 
district of Wynad, and also the island of Scringapatam. 

My duties have also led to constant official intercourse, upon a variety of 
subjects, with the political residents at the durbars (courts) of the neighbour- 
ing states of Mysore, Coorg, Cochin, and Travancore, some of which related 
to slaves, either who had been compelled by constant ill-treatment from their 
masters in Malabar to take refuge in the territories of the Coorg or Mysore 
rajahs, or to slaves who had been kidnapped in Travancore and sold to British 
subjects, and even to freeborn children of various castes of Hindoos, subjects of 
the Cochin or Travancore rajaiis, reduced to slavery in the Company’s domi- 
nions, who had been procured by the most fraudulent and violent means, and 
deprived of their caste by cutting off the lock of hair (the distinguishing mark 
of their caste), by making them eat prohibited food, and by otherwise disguising 
and polluting them. 

By these means, as well as by personal inquiries, when I have visited the 
adjacent districts of the neighbouring states of Mysore, Coorg, Cochin, and 
Travancore, or when business or pleasure has brought the respectable natives 
of those countries to where I have been in authority, 1 have become ac- 
quainted, amongst other subjects of interest, with the prevailing “ slavery ” 
throughout, I may say, the western provinces south of the Kistna to the ex- 
tremity of the Indian continent. Cape Comorin, or properly Kanya Coomari. 

2. In all the countries above enumerated, the varieties and sources of 
domestic slavery are very numerous ; namely, those persons who are the off*- 
spring or descendants of freeborn persons captured during wars; out-caste 
Hindoos, who had been solc^into slavery under or by former Governments; 
kidnapped persons, brought by bungarries and other travelling merchants from 
distant inland states, and sold into slavery ; persons imported from the ports 
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in the Persian Gulf, in the Red Sea, or from the African coa&t ; persons sold, 
when children, by their own parents in times of famine or great dearth ; the 
ofTspring of illegitimate connexions, that is, of cohabitation between low-caste 
Hindoo men and Brahmin women, and generally between Hindoos of different 
castes, or within the prohibited degrees of kindred ; persons who, in conside- 
ration of a sum of money, or in discharge of a security for the payment of a 
debt, have bound themselves, by a voluntary contract, to servitude, either for 
life or a limited period, all which have in former times, or do naw prevail, 
more or less, wherever domestic slavery is found, but chiefly in the southern 
Mahratta country, both in the Company’s and Jaggheer portion of it, and in 
the Kolapore rajah’s dominions; also in those of Coorg and Mysore. 

Of agrestic or preedial slavery, the origin is of very remote antiquity; the 
general term given for this description of slavery is Adamiy or literal!}', as I 
understand the term, serf, aboriginal or indigenous, being held precisely Under 
the same tenures and terms as the land itself throughout, under some slight 
modification*-:, the Malabar coast, in the Balagat districts already mentioned, 
and even in the western parts of the table- land of Mysore. 

3. I can, generally ; and will at the same time state my authority for my dif- 
ferent estimates. In the Dooab, or southern Mahratta country, including 
Kolapore, the number of domestic slaves 1 compute at 15,000, or rather more 
than ilirce-quartcrs per cent, of the general population, which may be reckoned 
at about two millions, as follows : the number,^ in the year 18^2, in the Ho- 
nourable Company’s portion of the Dooab, was 6S4,193, and in the Jaggbeers 
77^^,183, as reported by Mr. Commissioner Chaplin, exclusive of Kolapore, 
about 250,000 more ; since which period (judging from the augmented jumma, 
or gross annual revenue), the increase in the general population of the whole 
of the southern Mahratta country cannot be less than one-tenth more. The 
same gentleman also reported, -f* throughout the Dcccan slavery to be very 
[jrevalent.” In the southern Mahratta country, all the jaggeerdhars, deshwars, 
zemindars, principal brahmins and sahookars, retain slaves on their domestic 
establishments ; in fact, in every Mahratta household of consequence they arc, 
both male and female, especially the latter, to be found, and indeed are con- 
sidered us indispensable. 

in the zillah of Canara, the total number of slaves, agrestic and domestic, 
may be fairly computed at 80,000, or about one in twelve of the gross general 
population, which, when 1 left the Malabar coast in 1828, amounted to nearly 
a million of souls.it 1801,$ Mr. Ravenshaw, the collector of the southern 
division, reported the gross population at 396,672; the northern division may 
be calculated at one-third of this number ; and Mr. Ravenshaw further reported 
the slave population to be 52,022, besides 722 illegitimate children, whom, he 
writes, it was the custom of the Biddenore government to take possession of 
and sell as slaves ; and also slaves imported from Arabia, of whom there were 
many. ‘‘In 1819, || the Hon. Thomas Harris, the principal collector of all 
Canara, reported the number of slaves at 82,000, of whom 20,006 were per- 
sons (or rather their descendants) who had been taken in battle, or concubines, 
or Brahmin and Sooder women, who had lost caste by having connexion with 

* Vide Mr. Commissioner Chaplin’s Report, dated 28th August 1822, para. 6, vol. iv.. Selection of 
Judicial Papers. f Ditto, ditto, para. 278. 

^ SlaveiY in India Documents laid before Parliament, 12th March 1828, fol. 549 and 550. 

§ Letter from J. G. Ravensliaw, Esq. to William Petrie, Esq., President of Board of Revenue, dated 
7th August 1801, para. 15 and 18. 

II Slavery iii India Papers, fol. 844, pain. 7 i 5 of Collector's Letter to Board of Revenue, dated 10th. 
July Iflifl. 
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men af inferior caste : the two last description (he adds) were sold under the 
Mussulman government, and their descendants continue slaves; and that, 
under Mr. Baber, when magistrate here, some stop was put to this practice ; 
but there is no doubt it exists in an underhand manner at this day.’* I should 
here add that Mr. Harris also stated that the number of slaves had never 
been correctly ascertained.” By a census taken in 1807 of all Canara, the 
total number of inhabitants was found to be 576,640 ;* as I have above stated, 
in 1827 the gross population amounted to nearly a million, making an increase 
of 70 per cent, in 20 years, while the slave population has been stationary. 

In the zillah of Malabar, -f* Mr. Warden, principal collector, in 1806-7, re- 
ported the number of slaves at 96,386, and in 1815-16 at 94,786; and his suc- 
cessor, Mr. James Vaughan, in 1819, stated the number to be 100,000, “ ex- 
clusive of Wynad, containing about 3,000 more;” and in 1827 the late prin- 
cipal collector, Mr. Sheffield, ascertmned the number of slaves to be 95, 696, f 
exclusive of Wynad, as follows : Pooliar Cherumar, 48,579 ; Kanaka Cheru- 
mar, 20,798 ; Terrawa Cherumar, 20,058 ; Kallady Cheroomar, 2,279 ; Val- 
low Cheroomar, 616 ; Betwas, or Wettowar, 3,347 (being a moiety of them, 
as it is only in some districts of Malabar they are laid claim to as slaves). In 
1806-79 previous to which the country, as Mr. Commissioner Thackeray re- 
ported,^ "bad been a prey to civil wars, which burnt with a raging or smo- 
thered flame ever since the Company got that province,” the general popula- 
-tion was, according to Mr. Warden’s estimate, 700,000. || In 1827 it amounted, 
by Mr. Sheffield’s returns, to 1,003,466. In Malabar, therefore, the slave 
population would seem to have been diminishing, as I Bnd Mr. Warden has 
already scatedt in his evidence b^ore the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, while the increase in the general population has been nearly as great as 
in Canara. 

The only return of the population of Travancore I have met with is that of 
Fra Paolino de San Bartolomeo, in his work, Viaggio alle Inde Orientale^ pub- 
lished at Rome in the year 1796. This person resided many years in Travan- 
core, and has certainly given a most minute account of the manners, customs, 
&c. of the inhabitants of that country. He estimated the whole population 
at 1,600,000, and judging from all I have been able to collect, in the course of 
my inquiries among the kariakars (ministers) and other intelligent persons, as 
to the aggregate general revenue, as well as on this point, this estimate is 
probably the extent of the present population. It would, no doubt, have in- 
creased in the same ratio as Malabar or Canara have, but for the war of 1809- 
10, and other political causes; and as the whole labour of wet cultivation is 
(as if] the adjoining province of Malabar) being carried on by slaves (superin- 
tended by hired free-born persons, called itaimkar or chooralakar), the number 
of slaves may be taken at a twelfth of the whole population. Cochin 1 
reckon at about 150,000 souls, of whom about 12,000 are slaves. 

4. They do ; domestic slavery being fully recognized by both the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan codes, as well as by the usages of the people ; and agrestic 
or prsdial slavery being equally so by the common law called Deshajary^ 
having existed from time immemorial, but not so absolute as has obtained 
since the Malabar coast provinces came under the Company’s government, 

* Hamilton, p.256, 2dvol. 

t Slavery in India, fols. 922, 926, Mr. Commisaioner Graeme's Report, 14th January 1022, para. 64 ; 
and Mr. James Vaughan, Principal Collector's Letter to the Doard of Revenue, para. 5, fol. (Wi. 

^ According to documents in Mr. Baber’s possession. 

§ Fifth Report from the Select Committee of 1012, p. 903. 

1 Mr. Warden’s Evidence, Question 1099. ^ Ditto, Question 1903. 
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namely, of diaposing of them off, or separate from, the soil, th6 land of their 
birth ; which I consider as decidedly at variance with and in innovation of that 
law, as observed in ancient times ; and in this opinion I consider myself borne 
out, as well by the traditionary legends of their origin as by the fact I have 
before mentioned, of the tenures and forms of sale of slaves being precisely 
the same as of lands ; such a practice is, moreover, inconsistent with the due 
observance of their religious ceremonies, every part of Malabar having its 
tutelary deity, and all classes of slaves having their household gods (their 
Lares and Penates)^ to whom, on particular days, they perform the same cere- 
monies that all other castes, who are free-born, do to their’s. They likewise 
cherish the memory of their pitris or caraivrinmar (ancestors), by consecrating 
a spot of ground called koodiweJeka, where all the members must meet, and 
make offerings of manisum and maddium (meat and liquor). 

The following extract from the Report of the Joint Bengal and Bombay 
Commissioners (of which the Hon. Jonathan Duncan, the late able governor of 
Bofiibay, was president), on the first settlement of Malabar in 17^3, and 
which may be considered as giving the most accurate account of the ancient 
institutes, and the usages in general, as observed at that early period of our 
rule, of that singular people (the inhabitants of the Malabar coast), and cer- 
tainly more to be relied on than anything that has since been written, would 
seem to put this view of the subject beyond question * Speaking of the de- 
grailed castes of Poliars and Chcrumars, he writes, “ they are considered in a 
great degree in a state of villeinage, and as bondsmen attached to the soil, 
though they are not proj'crly or lawfully objects of slavery, like slaves in the 
full extent of that word, unless they happen to be thus made dver as part of 
the stock, nt the same time that the master, the Brahmin or N^air landholder, 
should have disposed of the land on which they live.” 

How or whence this oppressive and cruel practice, not only of selling slaves 
off the estate where the}^ were born and bred, but actually of separating hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, and thus severing all the nearest and 
dearest associations and ties of our common nature, originated, it would be 
difficult 10 say ; but I have no doubt, and never had in my own mind, that it 
has dfcri\ed support, if not its origin, from that impolitic measure, in I798,f 
of giving authority to the late Mr. Murdoch Brown, while overseer of the 
Company’s plantation in Malabar, upon the representation;^ of “ the difficul- 
ties he experienced,” even with “ the assistance of the tehsildar ” (the head 
native authority), and “ his own peons ” (armed persons, with badges of office), 

“ to procure workmen,” and “ of the price of free labour being more than he 
was authorized to give,” to purchase indiscriminately as many slaves as he 
might require to enable him to carry on the works of that plantation ; and of 

• Letter to Marquis Cornwallis, Governor-general hi Council, dated 11th October 1793, para. 14,— 
N.B. Not in Slavery in India Documents. 

t Commissioners’ Letter to Mr. Brown, dated 10th August 1798, vide fol. 598— N.B. Government’s 
Letter, dated 20th June 1798, wanting. 

X Mr. Brown’s Letter, dated 6th May 1790, where he complains of the backwardness of the tehsildar 
in furnishing him with labourers, and of the necessity of employing his own peons, and of their being 
abused and threatened, and five of his peons even beaten ; also requesting to be empowered to take one 
in ten from amongst the inhabitants, as he could employ 2,000 men and 800 women, but had not berai 
able to procure one, because they wanted more wages tlian he was authorized to give. He had pur- 
chased forty-five Poliars, but four had absconded ; he purchased them from the darogha of Chow- 
ghaut. He had traced them beyond Beypoor, and had no doubt of their having returned to their old 
master ; requests aii order to the assistant in charge to direct their being sent back, ** to show those 
people they cannot escape from hence.” In the Commissioners’ reply, they say, The assistant had 
been directed to endeavour to rtcover and restore to him the four Poliars who had absconded.” hi the 
first part they tell him, ** The northern superhitcodent had been directed to furnish liim with labour- 
t'js.”— Vide Slavery ir. ludui, fol. 594 to 597. 
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actually issuing orders to the European as well as the Native local authorities^ 
to assist him (Mr. Brown), and even to restore slaves who had run away, and 
returned to their homes (without any orders to inquire the reason of their 
absconding), and who, as has since been ascertained from the surviving slaves 
themselves, had been actually kidnapped by the darogha (head police-officer of 
Chowghaut, in the southern parts of Malabar people), and sent up to North 
Malabar to Mr. Brown, which person had continued, up to 1811, or fora 
period of twelve years, under this alleged authority, granted by the Bombay 
Government, to import slaves and freeborn children from the Cochin and Tra- 
vancorc states,* when by the merest accident this nefarious traffic came to my 
knowledge, and which, after considerable opposition on the part of the pro- 
vincial Court of Circuit, I succeeded in putting a stop to, after having res- 
tored to liberty and their country 123 persons who had been stolen, of whom 
71 were actually found in Mr. Brown’s possession.'!' This, however, was but 
a small portion of the number originally supplied him, many having absconded, 
but more than half having died, as ascertained from the survivors.]: Mr. 
Brown’s agent, Assen Ally, himself acknowledged that, during the time he 
was at Aleppi, in Travancore, in 1811,$ no less than 400 children had been 
transported to Malabar. 

The still more objectionable measure of realizing the public dues by the 
seizure and sale of slaves off the land, in satisfaction of revenue arrears, or 
compelling their owners, the revenue defaulters, to do so, and the collector 
contending for a continuance of the practice by such subtle arguments as those 
in Mr. Vaughan’s letter of the 20th July 18U),|| namely, “the partial measure 
of declaring them not liable to be Sold for arrears of revenue, will be a drof) 
of water in the ocean ; though why Government should give up a right, which 
every proprietor enjoys, is a question worthy of consideration,” cannot fail to 
have confirmed proprietors in the too ready disposition to consider their slaves 
as much property as any other chattel or thing. 

5. The treatment of slaves, whether domestic or agrestic, necessarily de- 
pends upon the individual character of their masters ; of the domestic slaves, 
(especially the most numerous part of them, the females), it would be difficult 
to say what the treatment is, or how employed, clothed, or subsisted, amongst 
a people like the natives of India, who, whether Hindoos or Mahomedans, 
observe such watchful jealousy in all that regards their domestic economy, and 
consequently of whose family arrangements and habits, and indeed domestic 
character in general, we can know so very little. Generally speaking, however, 
both male and female are employed as menial servants ; a great many are kept 
for purposes of state ; and possessing the advantage they (the men) have of 
approaching freemen (which the prmdial slaves, from being considered so very 
impure, of which more hereafter, have not), and thereby the means of making 
their complaints known, in case of any very severe treatment, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that their condition is particularly grievous ; though it must be 

• East-India Slavery Documents, para. Scl of Mr. Baber’s Report, dated 2'Jth February 1812, fol.SCS, 

■J The Advocate-general’s Report, where he alludes to ** Mr. Baber’s perhuveranco in restoring the 
kidnapped children in spite of very extraordinary opposition,” fol. 78.i, and *' to the extraordinary sup- 
port Mr. Brown appears to have received in these dealings in stolen children,” fol. 7«8. 

^ Para. 31, Letter to Government, 29th February 1812, and deiiositions of kidnapped slaves, fol. 
81 r> to 045. 

§ Para. .39, Ditto.— N.B. The document numbered (H. 3.) in that despatch omitted. And also sec 
I.eticr to Political Resident, para. 3, dated 9th January 1812, fol. 591. 

:i Para. li>, Mr. Vaughan’s letter to the Board of Revenue, datctl 2()th July 1819, fol. 840; and also 
Mr. Vaii;;haii'3 Idler, 24th November 1818, “ The sale of clicnncrs, in execution of decrees for arrears 
of rcvcuuc, v.-aoiV, Lorijiiion the sale of laud.” — N.B. In the Madias Board of Rcveiiue’b Proceedings, 
fob 899. 
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obvious that, under the most favourable circumstances, a state of perpetual 
servitude, whether employed as menials, and kept for the purpose of saving 
the greater expense of free labour, or what is almost universal with respect to 
female domestic slaves, for sensual gratifications, must, at best, be but a life 
of pain and sorrow, and as such, as repugnant to humanity and morality, as 
it is to the principles of British rule. 

With respect to the conditipn of agrestic slaves, nothing can be more truly 
miserable and pitiable, excepting that portion of them who reside on, or in 
the vicinity of, the sea-coast and large towns, where they arc much better off 
than their hapless brethren in the inland districts, provided, that is, their 
masters permit them to work for themselves (which they will not* always) 
when they do not require their services ; by which means they manage to sub- 
sist themselves by working for strangers, cutting and selling grass and fuel, and 
serving as porters. 

From what has already been said, it will be obvious that agrestic slaves are 
slaves to the remotest posterity ; that their servitude is also one of unmitiga- 
ted severity will be apparent from the following details, which, in order to 
prevent ail cavil on the part of those who have argued, and may hereafter 
argue, in favour of a continuation of the present system, shall be framed from 
documents these advocates have themselves furnished. 

And first, with respect to their employment; it is always in agricultural 
pursuits, because they are more expert in them than any other class of the 
people; these, however, are not confined to manuring, ploughing, sowing, 
harrowing, hoeing, reaping, and thrashing, but they are likewise employed in 
fencing, tending cattle, watching the cattle, and even in carrying agricultural 
produce, it not being customary to use carts or cattle in the transportation to 
market, and wlien the harvest is over, in felling trees, and preparing materials 
for houso-building, &c , and this without intermission of a single day, so long 
as their master can find em{)loyment for them. 

Their wallec, the name given to the daily allowance of slaves, which is 
always in kind, varies, as will be seen in the native reports referred to in 
p. 55f of Mr. Commissioner Graeme’s Report, dated 14th January 1823, from 
one an>.' a-half to one and three-quarters seers of paddy (rice in the husk) to 
thr aiale, and from one to one and a-quarter to the female slave; nothing is 
there stated as allowed to young or aged, but it is within my own knowledge, 
that this is generally half what able bodied men and women receive, provided 
they do some work.J 

The daily wages for a freeman field-labourer are about a third more, varying 
from two to two and a-half yedungallies of paddy in the northern, and from 
two and a half to three in the southern division ; but then he works only till 
noon ; whereas the slave has to toil from morning until evening with no other 
sustenance than his morning’s canjee (rice-water) and evening meal; after which 
he has to keep watch by turns at night in sheds erected on an open platform 
in the centre of the paddy-field, several feet under water, exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather, to scare away trespassing cattle, or the wild animals 
with which every part of Malabar, excepting the vicinity of populous places, 
is infested. 

When not regularly employed, the wallee is seldom more than half of what 
it is in working seasons and very often even that scanty allowance is with- 

* EKaininations of principal inhabitants of Betutnad and Shernad. Slavery in India Papers, fol. 
85Gand OjI); '* Will not consent to his working for himselfj” also, ** Very few masters allow them to 
work for themselves.” f Slavery in India Documents, fol. 922. 

t Ditto, ditto, fol, 924, para. 15fiG. § Ditto, ditto, fol. 921. 
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held, which obliges the slaves to seek work from strangers, as I have already 
explained ; or, if residing in those remote parts where there is no demand for 
their labour, they are left to eke out a miserable existence, by feeding upon 
wild yams and such refuse as would only be sought after by that extreme 
wretchedness ** that envied the husks that the swine did eat,” and not unfre- 
quently are they tempted by the. cravings of hunger to rob gardens of jack 
iartocarpus), plantains (musa), coco-nuts, &c, &c. 

With respect to their dwellings, so very impure are all castes of slaves held, 
that they are obliged to erect their chala or huts at a distance from all other 
habitations ; neither are they allowed to approach, except within certain pre- 
scribed distances, the houses or persons of any of the free castes ; those dis- 
tances vary from* 72 to 34 paces, as well with reference to the caste of the 
several grades of freemen, as to their own, for even among these wretched 
creatures, the pride of caste has its influence. If a slave accidentally toucliesf 
a brahmin, he must purify himself by prayer and ablution, and by changing his 
poonool (Brahminical thread). Hence it is that slaves are obliged to leave 
the road, and call aloud from as far off as they can see a brahmin coming. 
Nairs and other castes, who purify themselves by morning ablutions, if pollu- 
ted as above, must fast and bathe, or as they say, KooUcha oobasavicha. 

But the best criterion to judge of the low estimation in which slaves arc 
held is the prices at which they are sold, or the rent at which they are leased 
out; and which I shall, for the reason before stated, extract from Mr. James 
Vaughan’s Report, as quotedf by Mr. Commissioner Graeme, in the 35th para, 
of his report. By these, the lurgc.st sum the highest class slave will fetch is 
350 old gold fanams, equal to £(d. 5s., and the highest rent seven and a-half 
fanams per annum, equal to 3«. ; but the average selling price of all castes 

(of which Mr. Vaughan enumerates twenty), is 133 old gold fanams, equal to 
£3, 6c. ; and the average annual rent five fanams, equal to 2s. Gd.; while the 
prices of the lowly Pooliar Cherumar, who compose more than half the ag- 
gregate shelve population, are still less than the lowest of the other castes, and 
are (vide No. 1 of the same figured statement), for a man, 48 fanams, equal to 
£\. As.; a woman, 30 fanams, equal to 15a*. ; a boy, (average) 30 fanams, 
equal to 10 a.; and a girl, (average) 15 fanams, equal to 7s. Gd.; while the 
annual rents of the two first arc but two and two and a-half fanams, equal to 
1a. and 1a. 3d. 

There are still other payments to slaves, which have not been noticed in 
either of the reports of Mr. Grame, or by Mr. Vaughan, and I will therefore 
endeavour to supply the omission from my own recollection of them. 

First, then, with respect to clothing; the allowance consists of a waist-cloth, 
called moond, to men, and moori, signifying a fragment, to females ; it is just 
large enough to wrap round their loins, and is of the value of from one to two 
fanams, equal to from Gd. to 1a. ; in some districts this is given but once a- 
year, but more generally twice, or at the festivals of Onam and Vishnoo, 
which fall in September and May. None of the women (Hindoos that is) wear 
upper garments ; there is a colloquial saying, “ Chaste women requiring no 
covering, prostitutes only require to cover thcnisclvc.s.” As a substitute for 
these waist-clothes, it is very common with slaves, especially in the retired 
parts of the country, to use or wear bunches of leaves, generally of the wild 
plantain tree, supported by a fibre of some tree or vine. 

• Slavery in India Documents, fol. I)£0, paia. 42. 

i Mr. Duncan’s Report, datwl 1 1th October 17^3 par?. U.— N.B. Not in Slavery in India Paperu. 

± Silavery in India Papers, lid, !UIJ. 
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On occasion of marriages, deaths, kaiha booty ^ literally ^boring of cars* 
iindarika^ ' first signs of puberty ’ in girls, as also their addievturoy or ‘ cere- 
monial observances,* such as the wattdttay feydtiay koUumSsdakay &c. to their 
Kola Davangul (tutelary and household gods), presents arc made by their 
masters, of money from two to four fanams, of clothes called Poda^ or cover- 
ings for the bride, or corpse, of the value of two or three fanams, as also of 
articles, such as oil, pepper, nelly, salt, and tobacco ; but the two latter, espe- 
cially the tobacco, though a necessary of life in a humid climate, like Mala- 
bar (where the annual fall of rain averages 140 inches, being more than three 
times what it is in the adjoining province of Coimbatore, or in any part of the 
Coromandel coast), are less common than formerl}^ owing to the greatly en- 
hanced price to the consumer,^ especially in the vicinity of the Ghaut moun- 
tains, since the establishment by the Company of a monopoly in those two 
articles. 

I ought not to omit mentioning, that female slaves, particularly those be- 
longing to Moppillns, neglect not to adorn their persons with necklaces of 
cowry shells, glass beads, and brass bracelets, finger and car-rings. It is but 
justice also to the Moppilla or Mahomedan part of the community, to say, 
that many of them allow their slaves, during working seasons, cooked rice, 
or canjee (rice-water), at noon, and that the treatment of their slaves generally 
is more liberal, owing, doubtless, to their being in better circumstances, as 
well from their having fewer ceremonies, as being jnorc frugal and more indus- 
trious, than their more generous, high-spirited, though too improvident Hin- 
doo neighbours. 

With respect to the treatment of slaves, as regards cliastisemcnt, I will 
quote what it consists of, as stated in the examinations of some of the inhabi- 
tants (forwarded by Mr, Vaughan to the Board of Revenue), and I have no 
hesitation in saying that no sort of dependence is to be placed upon those of 
them that say, that “it is only customary to reprimand or admonish slaves;’* 
and that even those who do admit the practice of flogging, imprisoning, and 
putting in the stocks, by no means convey a full idea of the severitic's being 
exercised at the present day; because, as Mr. Griemc justly observes,*]' “ these 
informants are the proprietors of slaves tbcmsclves, and not disposed to admit 
that the authority over slaves is exercised with any extraordinary severity.” 

Deposition No. P, alluding to the slave chastisements, says,f “ they would 
be seized and flogged and put in the stocks, and their noses cut off*, according 
to the magnitude of the fault they may have committed ; at present the prac- 
tice of cutting off the nose has been entirely abandoned.” (1 shall show here- 
after that instances of this barbarous practice have occurred since$ the esta- 
blishment of the Company’s government in Malabar.) The same deposition 
states that, “ any property a slave may be possessed of his master has a right 
to.” Deposition 7 and 8 confirm this latter fact. No. 1 1 states, “ that if a 
slave is inclined to run away, and refuse working, he would be put in the 
stocks and flogged ; those in the habit of running away are secured in the 
stocks,” and in that talook, Betutnad, “ the master will not consent to his 
slave working for himself.” No. 12 says,]] “ at present slaves arc only bound 
and flogged, and afterwards caused to work ” No. J 3 states,^ “ that the ut- 

* Mr. Babex'g Evidence before a Committee of the House of Lords, undei date 6th April 1830, 
Questions 3188, 3197. 

t Report, dated 14th January 1822, para. 55, Slavery in India Papers, fol. 923- 
i Slavery in India, fol. 854. 

§ Mr. Baber's Circuit Report on Sessions, 2d of 1823, para. Gl. Slavery in India DocuinciitSi fol. 
927 and 928. II Slavery in India Dutuineuts, fol. 854. ^ Ditto, ditto, fol. 856. 
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most punishment that is considered proper to be inflicted is flogging.’* It 
adds, ** in this district (Shernad) some masters (very few tliough), allow their 
Chermakul to work exclusively for themselves, on paying to the proprietor 
the usual patom (rent).” No. 17 says,* both in former and present times, 
when cherumar (slaves) are convicted of any fault, or run away, they are 
flogged, put in the stocks, and confined.” No. 18 say8,t that “ formerly when 
a chermor was convicted of any fault, or caught after running away, he would 
be flogged ^nd put in the stocks for some days, and afterwards made to work 
with chains on, and the same practice is in existence now.” 

Moreover, there is hardly a sessions of gaol delivery, the calendars of which 
(though a vast number of crimes are occuring which are never reported) do 
not contain cases of wounding, and even murdering slaves, chiefly brought to 
light by the efforts of the police ; though, generally speaking, they are the 
most enduring, unresisting, and unoffending classes of the people. 

The same wretched details apply, in a great meas^^re, to Canara ; for in- 
stance ; “ The master (as Mr. Harris writesj) can sell the husband to one 
person, and the wife to another,” and also “ can sell the children.” He never 
pays them wages in money, “ but presents them on their marriages or parti- 
cular ceremonies, with a small sum ; the average allowance of foodii is 1 J seers 
of coarse rice, two rupees weight of salt, a little betel-nut and leaf; and of 
clothing, two pieces or six cubits of cauthay (a blue cloth), a cumbly and roo- 
mal; a woman has but one seer of rice, and four cubits of cauthay, a child 
three-fourths of a seer of rice, and four cubits of cauthay; but the salt and 
betel nut and leaf are optional ; neither have they any day they can call their 
own.” II 

It is, however, within my own personal knowledge, that in general they arc 
better off than in Malabar, and though not allowed to enter the house or to 
touch the persons of free castes, they can approach them ; and it is only early 
in the morning, after brahmins have bathed, and before meal, that slaves arc 
obliged to leave the road to avoid contaminating them. 

From the above remark, I except the southernmost talooks of Coombla and 
Neelesheram, where the local prejudices are everywhere the same, and, if 
possible, more inveterate than in Malabar, the chief portion of the people 
consisting of Nairs, and the Neelesheram rajahs being related to or connected 
with those of Kotiolc and the Samoon rajah of Calicut. In it is Tarokad, the 
seat of the Pianoor Grammum, one of the sixty-four Grammuins, of which 
the ancient Kerula (the whole tract lying between Gokernuin and Kanya Coo- 
mari) was originally constituted, the head female of which, called, jyar r.rcrf- 
Isnce^ the Taiakad Amma Tiroomoomba, is the only Namboory brahmin family 
who adopted (or can by the constitution of Kculla) the peculiar ajdrom (cus- 
tom) of the Nairs, in regard to the law of inheritance called Maramdkataimn 
(nepotisin), and by whom it has, and will, it is feared, until the people are 
more enlightened at least, be perpetuated. 

[T/iC remaimhr ncxl month.'] 

* Slavery in India Documents, fol. ft'ifl. t Ditto, ditto, iol. UGU. 

t Lrtter to the Board of Revenue, dated lOtli July Ifliy, para. 4. Slavery in Ii^dia, fol. 043. 

§ Ditto, ditto, fol. 044. II Letter ditto, para. 5, fol. 044. 
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THE POETICAL REMAINS OF A LATE STUDENT AT 
BISHOP’S COLLEGE. 

I. 

PINING FOR HOME. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod. 

Our £higlish fairies never trod. 

Vet who in India's bower hath stood. 

But thought on England's ” good green wood,” 

And bless'd, beneath the palmy shade. 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade. 

And breath’d a pray’r (how oft in vain !) 

To gaze upon her oaks again. 

HKREn 

Bear me upon your snowy wings. 

Years of iny early youth ; 

Bear me unto the living springs, 

In the blessed land of Truth. 

A shadow on my spirit lies, 

A shadow broad and deep, 

And Memory on her pillow sighs 
In the lonely time of sleep. 

For Joy no more, with shout of song. 

Comes dancing from the green-wood shade ; 

O faithless One, how long, how long. 

Since thou upon thy harp hast played ! 

And iJojie, life’s bird of Paradise, 

Over iijy head no more doth sing ; 

The hi} hath faded from her throat,* 

The colour from her wing. 

And Truth hath blown her magic horn, 

Alas, n sad and jarring blast ! 

And all the golden realms of morn. 

The homes of Fancy — all are past ! 

Rich gardens, bright with fruits and flowers. 

Visions of ladies young and fair ; 

The music of Elysian bowers — 

All melted into summer air ! 

The air is iirc— and on the river 
The orient rays of morning glow 

Like arrows from the Siin-God’s quiver — 

A flood of light, above — below ! 

But oil, how gladly would 1 fly, 

From all the siiicndour shining round, 

For one faint glimpse of English sky, 

One lingering step on English ground • 

Upon my weary heart conics hack 
The fragrance of each early scene, 

And that oft-trodden dewy track 
Across our villagc-grecii. 

* 111 tlie present dav, when the Utilitarians »ct up for critics in poetry, and expect even a bird of Para- 
dise to be described wiiti the accuracy of a poulterer, the writer thinks it better to observe that he u 
aware that song is not aUiibutcd to the Vud usually Known as the Bird of Paradise. 
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Lo ! while 1 speak, a merry band 
Before the eyes of Memory pass ; 

The red ball, struck by youthful hand. 

Comes bounding o*er the grass. 

Hurrah ! hurrah 1 as on it bounds. 

Rings out the echoing cheer. 

And a thousand old familiar sounds 
Arc living in my ear. 

Bear me upon your snowy wings, 

Years of my early youth ; 

Bear me unto the crystal springs 
In the blessed land of Truth. 

II. 


THE DEATH-BED Or THE BELOVED 

From thy fair check hath gone the light 
That dawned so softly from th}^ breast ; 

Thine eyes, once warm with young delight 
Arc pining for their rest ; 

And thou, before the fall of night, 

Wilt be numbered with the blest " 

Thy feet have lost their pleasant tone. 

Their light and airy sound. 

As oft in summer they have flown 
Like shadows o’er the ground ; 

And thy lover’s hand a dewy crown 
Upon thy head hath bound. 

Thy locks have lost their hue of gold, 
rheir hyacinthine flow ; 

And thy oft-pressed hand is damp and cold 
Thy head is drooping low : 

But the heaving of my mantle’s fold 
Tells thou art yet below. 

The garland of fresh lotus-flowers 
Thy burning brow doth hai'm. 

And the soothing song of English bowers 
Breathes on thine ear no charm, 

And the bracelet wreathed in happier hours 
Hath fallen from thy arm. 

Another faint and long-drawn sigh. 

Her pallid lips hath stirr’d — 

Beloved, I am standing by. 

Although by thee unheard — 

Her spirit parteth to the sky. 

As to its greenwood home the bird ! 

I will not w eep, beloved one. 

Thy closed eyes I would not waken ; 

For thou thy home of peace hast won. 

By wind or storm no longer shaken. 

Why mourn for her whom Mary’s Son 
Into His Arms of Love hath taken ? 
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I will not weep, although for me 
Mirth and Pleasure — all arc past ; 

And Hope, the bosom*s melody. 

Is fleeing from me fast. 

And life’s poor sickening, dying tree 
Of all its flowers hath shed the last. 

III. 

THE YOUNGEST OF THE FAMILY. 

Lorsque 1 ’enfant parait , Ic ccrclc dc famillc 
Api^laiulit it grands cris; son doux regard qui 
Fait bri Her tons lesyeux, 

Ft los phis iristes fronte. Ics plus souillics peut-etre, 

Se dcrkleiiL soudain a voir I’cnfant paraitTC* 
innocent ct joyeux. 

Victor Il'roo 

How fair thou art, vvith that sweet smile. 

Thy trusting faith, thy tongue the while 
Charming our sorrow into blisses ; 

Thy bright eyes wandering round the room. 

Thy hand stretched out for rose in bloom, 

Thj’ mouth for kisses 1 

Thy face is full of gleeful mirth. 

Thy little hands unstained by earth. 

Are clasped in snowy fold : 

I^augh on ! — thy feet have never stray’d 
From J03 ’s green path— no mournful shade 
Hath diriim’d thy waving hair of gold. 

Like some pure dove, amid our woe 
The beauty of thy face doth glow. 

Silvering o'er our darken’d sky : 

Untroubled by life’s noisy rout. 

Upon the world thou gazest out — 

All things arc holy to thine eye ! 

We hearken to thy prattling glee. 

E’en grief itself doth laugh at thee, 

Theu merry, roguish sprite ; 

And who would chill thy summer-play. 

Or chase those sunny looks away. 

By whispering of night ? 

Listen ! while for thee we pray-^ 

Never may the blackbird’s lay 
Silent in the pleasant May be ; 

. Or the hive without its bees. 

Or a forest without trees. 

Or a cloud upon thee— baby ! 
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PAUPIAH BRAHMINY, THE DUBASH OF MADRAS. 

There may be an appearance of pedantry in the phrase, but it is not 
the less true ns a proposition, that there are two histories of India, an eso- 
teric and an exoteric history. By the latter, is meant only the general 
course of political and civil events, in our relations with the people, whom 
Providence has placed under our rule ; the mere outline, in which great 
changes and momentous transactions are as it were mapped and delineated ; 
— by the other, the interminglings of our respective domestic histories, and 
which, thougli never formally recorded, are still valuable, inasmuch as they 
lift up the curtain to features of character peculiar to each, and arc perhaps 
the more valuable, because, being beneath the dignity of regular history, 
they arc chiefly oral traditions, which in a few years arc forgotten, and some- 
times impossible to be recovered with tolerable exactness. Yet, as moral 
pictures and moral lessons, they are full of instruction, — and most assuredly 
not devoid of amusement. 

The Duhash system is peculiar to the southern peninsula ; but it has 
principally flourished at Madras. The dubashes are a class of persons, who 
act as stewards, bankers, and general agents to those emphatically called 
the gentlemen^ a generic appellation of the civil and high military servants 
of the Company. Nor is it quite ancient history, when they had an influence, 
sometimes slight, sometimes powerful, and at times overbearing, upon men 
high in office at that presidency — and occasionally acted as go-betweens the 
government and the Arcot nabobs, at whose diwans they often held respon- 
sible situations of considerable importance. This may be traced amongst 
other causes to the pecuniary resources they were enabled to command be- 
yond any other class of Hindus, and to the immense accumulations which, 
from small beginnings, rapidly swelled them into immense and bloated capi- 
talists. It is not true, that native usages are impassive to change and un- 
touched by time. Slowly, indeed, and almost imperceptibly, they undergo 
those silent modifications which, in a long cycle of years, make the contrast 
between was and iSy — and probably there is no stronger proof of the fact, 
than the altered character of that class within the last forty years. They 
arc now, for the most part, needy adventurers, or the watch for the arrival 
of ships from Europe, which at certain intervals import, as if for their spe- 
cial advantage, some raw inexperienced lads, to whom on their first land- 
ing every thing is new, and captains and mates of ships, to whom they 
render very important services in the disposal of their investments, and by 
the advance of money upon the goods themselves at a devouring interest. 

Some authentic sketches of this peculiar vein of character will not sccni 
to be displaced in the Asiatic Journaly — and a genuine occurrence now and 
then elucidatory of that almost extinct genus, may probably be as worthy 
the attention of its readers, and even of the students of regular Oriental 
history, as many of the romances which some of its contributors have im- 
parted to it. 

Amongst the principal members of this memorable body of natives, at 
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the time we are speaking of, was Avadanum Paupiah Brahminy, a charac- 
ter which, from the vehement contrasts embodied in it, would require the 
colours of Rembrandt to depicture. Supple, submissive, patient of affront 
and even injur)'' — but with the love of revenge — the odium in Ion gum 
jacens — deeply lurking in the recesses of a mind capacious of every project 
that hate can devise or meditate. But the domineering passion was liti- 
giousness. To the lawyers, as they were then called by courtesy, he was 
a treasure ; — a Peter Peebles, though not reduced to indigence (for his 
resources were ample), whose name for years alternately figured in the 
Mayor s Court, as plaintiff and defendant. He was almost a fixture in his 
lawyer’s chamber ; squatting down on a mat in some dark corner of the 
room, patiently waiting till his papers could be attended to. At Mr. 
Samuers, he might be seen sitting, except during the short interval of a 
brief meal, which, consisting of nothing more than a handful of rice, he 
would with baste despatch and come again occasionally ejaculating, as 
the attorney turned over the bundles of his other clients, — 
master! Paupiah Brahminy, plaintiff, versus Vencatachellum Chitty.” 
On one occasion, his lawyer fell into a short slumber ; but, when he awoke, 
could not iielp smiling to find that the papers before him had been silently 
removed, and those indorsed ‘H^aupiah Brahminy’" placed directly under his 
nose. But not a murmur of complaint or dissatisfaction escaped his lips on 
account of any real or imagined delay. When a new lawyer, whose repu- 
tation preceded him, arrived at the settlement, Paupiah was sure to retain 
him, gcneral’N with a large lee, seldom less than a thousand pagodas (j£ 400), 
the foundatiuii, he would hint, and it frequently proved so, of masters 
fortune. This was not always a sheer profit to the lawyer ; for it was un- 
derstood to convey to the hole use of the said Paupiah the fee-simple of all 
Ins future labours, and the exclusive benefit of all his faculties, his occa- 
‘^lonal fees seldom amounting to the ordinary remuneration of professional 
service',. 

But Paupiah, in the high and palmy days of Madras corruption, when 
Lord Hobart, writing to the Court of Directors, called the entire settle- 
ment “ a hot-bed of intrigue,"’ was an indispensable instrument in the com- 
merce of bribery, then the lever by which all the affairs of state were 
moved. Where any thing that shunned the light was to be transacted, he 
u^asthe most efficient and useful of negotiators. Yet there were shades ol 
character in the man, upon which it is pleasing to dwell. With hands 
dipped in the feculence of his time, — a mind never reposing from stratagem, 
— disdaining the tranquillity of virtue for the restlessness of intrigue, he 
was faithful where he conceived an attachment, beyond all example — ^passive 
and enduring in the cause he espoused even unto death. Where he was 
made a confidant to some defalcation, into which a young civilian, for in- 
stance, had been betrayed by indiscretion or extravagance, he not only 
supplied it out of his means — but no tortures could have wrung from him 
the guilty bccrct. I'licsc iiibtancrs were then not rare. By the Act of 
Parliament, rcgulalmg the amount of salaries and prohiluting prchcnts of 
eveiy kind, the f-orvii o \',n.s laispcl to a stale of punly never lireanit of m 
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the philosophy of that day. It is seldom that a mere act of legislation 
brings about a complete moral revolution ; but certain it is^ that Astra?a 
was restored by that Act of Parliament to Madras^ from whicli she seemed 
to have taken her flight for ever. The biography of Paupiah, if it were 
brought to light, would be found to overflow in these romantic, fits of bene- 
volence — never, indeed, requited and seldom acknowledged. It was com- 
puted that the bond and other debts, for sums thus generously advanced, 
due to him from civilians and sometimes military men, but especially tot- 
tering houses of agency (the great pest and moral disease of the Eastern 
settlements), amounted to more than £50,000 sterling. But with money 
perpetually at his command, the sources from which it was extracted always 
remained a mystery. 

At the durbars of the Nabobs Wallajah and the Omdut-ul-Omrahf he 
was a constant attendant, for he supplied them with largo suras to meet tlie 
kists or tribute due to the Company, and that too often in crilycal periods of 
the public treasury. When the assumption of the Carnatic revenues cut ofl' 
the means of repayment from those princes, of all tlic bonds adjudicated 
by tlie commissioners, his were of the most bona fide description. Yet the 
grossest injustice was systematically dealt out to him, except in those cases 
(the greater number were of tliat class) %vherc the evidence to authenticate 
the claim was as clear as the sun at noon. I'hose adjudicators had, from 
a scries of misconceptions, reposed unlimited confidence in lieddy Row, a 
Brahmin, a poor and needy adventurer, who had cunning enough to con- 
vince those gentlemen that he was thonmglily conversant in all the masteries 
of the Durbar, and being the implacable cncin} of l’au})icih, induced them 
to beat down his demand to the utmost minimum of wliat in justice was due 
to him. This Reddy Row, when the nabob s ]»ond.s became marketable in 
consequence of the act passed for their eon«?<»l:dation, became a w'holesalc 
fabricator, not figuratively, but iitcrally, of those instruments, of which lie 
disposed of a large number on the faith of his being in the confidential em 
ploy of the nabob. His end may not be forgotten. Tried, convicted, par 
doned, at the instance of a recent Madras governor, one bond of his ma 
nufactory was proved by such minute evidence to be a forgery, that he was 
deserted by those who had y)rotected him through thick and thin, per fas ei 
nefaSy and took himself off by a dose of poison. During this time, Pau- 
piah was shamefully persecuted by those who knew nothing of his real 
transactions with the Durbar, and estimating his character by looking only 
at the wrong side of the tapestry, adjudicated him almost to ruin. But the 
English commissioners did him justice, and his claims were w^ith few ex- 
ceptions allowed. It was like much of the justice of this world : it came 
too late, and not till vexation and grief had removed him to take his chances 
at a better tribunal. 

. This same Paupiah was considered the natural prey for such vultures as 
Paul Benfield. Plucked to the last feather — cheated — laughed at— he was 
perpetually to be seen squatted and waiting with desperate expectation of 
redress in the verandahs and ante- chain hers of those who had plundered 
him. Still it was not with one word of menace that he waited there, but 
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as a suppliant, sueing for his right of the great gentlemen^ as they were 
then styled by the Madras natives — humbly and silently imploring their jus- 
tice (it was a most sorry twig to catch at), but never quitting his hold — and 
seldom, indeed, but sometimes, darting his little green eyes piercingly in the 
face of those who had defrauded him, altiiough he could discourse power- 
fully, in good English, had he been so minded. I'lie respect universally 
conceded to a Brahmin, secured him generally from personal outrage — but 
not uniformly. On one occasion, where he had been fraudulently treated, 
he was ignominiously thrust out from the garden-house of INIr. P — and 
his turban torn in the scuffle. Apparently, he forgave the insult. But 
every tyro in Indian aflairs knows that no liigher indignity can be sustained 
by a native of caste, tlian the pollution of tliis part of the Hindu habili- 
ment. Then the feeling of revenge, tliough postjioncd for years, never dies. 
It burns like a lamp in a temple, constantly fed and trimmed. There is no 
statute of limilations toihe iincxtinguished, unextinguishable thirst for retri- 
Imtion. Jt is sure finally to be exacted to the very letter. 

JMr. P — was at the head of the Treasury dcjiartment, then conducted 
coiijointl} \''ith the collcctorship of the Madras distiict. He had stood high 
in the estimation of several successive governments. Paupiah, yvhosc nature 
it was to be heedlessly confident in the integrity of those whom he had been 
accustomed to look up to with respect, and whose bad qualities, whatever 
they yy cre, had no affinity to the suspicious avarice of the natives in their 
money-transactions, had, a year or two before, undertaken, in virtue of a 
religious \ o^y, a distant journey in the nature of a pilgrimage; and, whether 
to secure Mr. P — ’s favour by covertly lending him a sum of money 
without exacting interest, or yvhether it formed a part of the superstitious 
ordinance that enjoined the pilgrimage, that, during the year of its fulfil- 
ment, he yvas inhibited from taking interest upon sums deposited in contem- 
platior - f it — (both causes were strenuously insisted on by Paupiah's coun- 
sel;* -but, before he set out, he deposited twelve thousand pagodas with 
Mr, P — , on no other condition than that of its safe custody till his return* 
He demanded and took no receipt or acknowledgment whatever. This 
procedure yvas not only in unison with the unsuspecting habits of Paupiah, 
from which the repeated frauds he had experienced had not yet weaned him, 
but it was an indirect compliment to the honour and uprightness of Mr. P — , 
whose interest and protection he was anxious to secure. Be that as it may, 
the deposit was made ; but when Paupiah returned, the fact of the deposit 
was denied, and the restitution of the money refused. By the Hindu law, 
the rules regarding bailments of every class are as strict, and governed by 
the same principles, as in our own; so much so, that Sir William Jones, 
in his Essay on the Layv of Bailments, traced the equitable maxims that 
regulate that species of contract in the practice of Westminster Hall to the 
code of the Hindus, of which it forms a large and comprehensive title. 

But it was an unequal contest. On one side, was a civilian of the 
highest rank, fortified by that conventional reputation, which passes in the 
world for genuine virtue, fenced round by friends or by those persons who 
Asiat.Journ. N,S. VoL.15.No.58. O 
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under that name swarm during the sunshine of a man's fortunes, secure of 
the support of the government, and especially those of its minions, who 
had a stealthy interest in its crooked and sinister practices ; on the other, a 
native, unquestionably an artful intriguing individual, and convicted (right 
or wrong there aie now no means of deciding) of repeated malversations in 
several confulential employments : — in short, on one side, power, influence, 
and outward cliaracter ; on the other, two of the most powerless and un- 
patronized things on earth, — truth and justice. What unequal chances ! It 
was as a feeble piece of nrlillcry against the ramparts of a droog or hill-fort. 

In a corner of the black town of Madraspatnam, was a sort of huck- 
ster's shop, where law was served out in scales, not always as correct as 
tlie balance of the sanctuary. It was called the ]\Ia\or’s Court, and in its 
constitution not unlike the bench of Quarter-Sessions magistrates in this 
country, right and wrong being put to the vote and determined by the ma- 
jority. In this court, Paupiah filed his bill (the procc‘*s was of a mongrel 
kind, half equity, half against J’ — , jn a^ing for a discovery 

and for the amount of the sum deposited. I'hc answer denied on oath the 
plaintitrs allegations, and tlie cause came on to be heard. Paupiah’s 
counsel or attorney was not u antiiig cither in strength of lungs or of argu- 
ment. He might have spared both. Where is the receipt, or acknow- 
ledgment?'’ said the opposing lawyer. “!>; it probable that a native, en- 
dued with the astuteness of a systematic lender, would incautiously place 
so large a sum in the custody of another without the «‘ligl.le<.t token or re- 
cognition of having so jilaccd it? and Mr. P — , too, i< a civil servant 
holding the most confidential office in the settlement, having been raised to 
it through a long gradation of tried services and a life of inflexible inte- 
grity'. And who is the plaintiff?" Here ^olne insinuations not highly com- 
plimentary tj ])oor Paupiali vvere tin own out. Vainly was the religious 
custom urged, and the natural anxiety of Paupiah to court the patronage 
and favour of Mr. P — , and, moreover, the well-known incautiousness of 
the plaintiff in money -Iransaclions (there were iqion that sacred seat of 
justice those who liad beiiclicially experienced that peculiarity of his dis- 
position), in^jisted on by 1. is advocate. It mattered little. Justice, prover- 
bially blind, had grown deaf in the Mayor ourt. She could feci sensi- 
tively certain touches, but her ears were those of the adder to the eloquence 
of truth. The balance was soon struck, and in favour of the supposed 
depositary'. Paupiah retired, defc.ated and humbled. If, in the first agony 
of disappointment, he breathed at all — it was for the hope of retribution. 
That retribution at lengih came. 

The singularity peculiar to the natives of India, in the South more espe- 
cially, of continuing an unwearied and hopeless pursuit for what is due to 
•them, has been remarked already. For months after his discomfiture in 
t!ic IMayor’s Court, l^aupiah might be seen seated in the outward saloon of 
the collector’s office, with a shawl thrown over his head in place of a turban, 
the only change of garb that denotes affliction among the higher castes of 
Hindus, fie said nothing, but his little green eyes darted now and then 
an expressive flash upon P — as he passed into the interior apartment. 
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which, though impossible to define, he knew and felt the meaning of. Some 
affected to pity the poor Brahminy, from a secret misgiving, probably, that 
foul injustice had been done to him. There was no appeal. It was of no 
use to excite the sympathies of the public. In India, there is no public. 
As for the authors of that injustice, the infamy was divided amongst too 
many to be felt by any one. The moral deformity was like the physical 
one of the Alps, where goitre keeps goitre in countenance. But there 
was a vow registered in the soul of the man w ho had been thus wTonged. 
The vow w'as heard, and the bitter cup of revenge filled to overflowing. 
Yethow', by w’hat agency (if by any it must have been of the subtlest kind), 
it was gratified so usuriously, has never been substantiated by positive evi- 
dence, although no problem W'as ever canvassed by so many sharp and inge- 
nious casuists. 

The department, over wdiicli P— presided, necessarily placed the W'hole 
of the ])ublic money at his discretion. It w as a serious charge. The cash- 
chest, indeed, w’as under the immediate care of Arnachellum Chitty, a 
faithful servant, whose merits had been repeatedly acknowledged by the 
government; but still the entire responsibility rested on the shoulders of 
P — . So vigilantly w ere these duties performed bj P — and Arnachellum, 
that tile keys of the chest were never out of the personal custody of the 
treasurer himself. No native servant ever laid his hand upon them. Every 
evening, before he retired from the fort, Mr. — , after examining Ania- 
chellum's l»alance with a nicety that left noi the error of half a fanam 
iinreetified, took the keys of the client, which lie unlocked w'itli his ow'ri 
hands, and having reckoned the amount of tlie cash deposited in it, by 
weight or tale, according to the nature of the coin, and removed the 
loose money to the same place of security, took tliekcvs home w'itli him to 
hiv garden-house, situated near the Poll-bang, the site upon which Paul 
Boiili ’li' afterwards built his jirinccly mansion. The keys were of a most 
con, j, heated construction. The chest w'as massive and ncarl\ irremovealdc. 
It was unlocked by fourke}s in succession. Both chest and ke\s were the 
master-piece of the most skilful artist in London, — the Bramaii of his da^. 
Mr P — had recently returned from Europe, and as in all the money-dejiart- 
ments of Madras, immense abstractions had been committed by the native ser- 
vants, he readily availed himself of a comjdicalcd invention that w’ould so 
assuredly defeat them. The kcy.s, as already said, w'cre four in number ; 
but the exquisite skill of the contrivance consisted in the process of using 
them. Itw^as requisite that the frst and second keys should be entirely at 
tlie discretion of the party in whose custody they wu?rc placed. Those w'erc 
changed each successive day, or as often as he wdio w^as master of the com- 
bination might think fit. But if the WTong keys were begun wdth, a bar 
shot suddenly and irrevocably into a deep grove. It is plain, therefore, that, 
in the hands of a mere novice, the clmnces of hitting upon that w'hicli w'as 
the 02 )en sesanii of the chest, w ere as four to one — and if by necideni the 
first should be the right one, they w’orc three lo one against the right selec- 
tion of the sec'fUd key. 
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Mr. P — was high in Lord Macartney's confidence, for nothing could 
be more religiously correct than the Treasury accounts whilst he adminis- 
tered them. His vigilant inspection, but above all, the newly-imported 
machinery of the chest, rendered native subductions, formerly matters of 
such frequent occurrence, — the head of the office relying on his confidential 
servants, and those servants sheltered from all responsibility but to their im- 
mediate emplo}ers — next to impossible. All new brooms sweep clean. 
Lord Hobart came out to Madras, impressed with the comfortable convic- 
tion that the entire settlement was a sink of corruption, and resolved to 
make an efifectual sw'eep in every department : but happily there was one 
civilian untouched by the scabies of the flock, — an Abdiel faithful among 
the faithless. With what delight did P — ‘s car drink in the commendations 
of the new governor, to whom, though recently from England, the inven- 
tion of the chest was quite new ! Nor is this singular, for it was the last 
constructed by its inventor ; and, besides this, in each the mechanism was 
varied so as to enhance its value to every respective proprietor. It is sup- 
posed also that the invention died with the artist and tlic secret with him. 
There could, therefore, be no Exchequer better secured than that of Madras. 
To be sure, it was occasionally at a low ebb. It had, however, its flows ; 
and at the crisis w'e are speaking of, might be said to overflow, treasure 
having been collected from all quarters to meet the exigencies of a power- 
ful confederacy then hatching amongst the native powers against us. 

On the 13th of October 1795, owing to these and other causes, the 
ehest, spacious as it was, w'as overgurged with coin and bullion. In the 
afternoon of that day, Mr. P— 's palanquin was at the lower door of his 
office, then situated on the beach, near the spot where the large room called 
the New Exchange has been since built. As usual, having gone through 
the financial process of the day, he took the keys with him into his palanquin, 
and, \vhen he got home, placed them in an escrutoire, which w as well 
secured, and, for more assured custody, was placed under his cot in his 
bed-room. Being a civilian of high rank, he bad a small guard of sepoys 
regularly stationed in front of his house. 

When he left the fort, it was past five by St, Mary's clock. Two sepoys, 
part of the usual Treasury guard, n’ere on duty as usual at the foot of the 
stair-case w'hich descended into an arched lower story, w here the palanquin- 
bearers remained, during the hours of business, as well as horse-keepers 
w'ith their horses picketted belonging to the Europeans, English and Portu- 
guese, attached to the office. The sepoys w^erc relieved every five hours. 
In short, nothing irregular or out of the usual course was observable when 
Mr. P — quitted the fort. He discerned, indeed, Paupiah squatted accor- 
ding to custom in the outer-room, and when the latter made his salam, P — 
observed a singular twinkling in the small piercing eyes, which .seemed on 
that occasion to have changed their mournful expression for something of 
a far different meaning. This, however, might be mere fancy, and so he 
considered it at the time : it did not become matter of comment by him till 
afterwards. As to the chest and its contents, human vigilance could not 
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have been carried farther. Perhaps the error, if there was any, arose, as 
the lawyers say, ex abundanti caiitela^ or too overstrained a caution. 
On the same evening, Mr. P — and his family w'ere at a ball given at the 
Government-gardens, whence they returned about two in the morning. It 
was for this reason, probably, that he did not arrive at his office that morn- 
ing till some time past his usual hour of attendance. 

On his arrival, Paupiah sate in his usual niche — and with a complete 
change of habiliment. His finest muslin tunic and a handsome turban 
transformed him into another being, and his countenance beamed with an 
evident glow of satisfaction. Mr. P — found, at the same time, a govern- 
ment peon, who had been waiting for his arrival, with an order from the 
(Governor in Council to despatch Arnachellum to the military paymaster 
with oOjOOO star pagodas in specie, and a receipt for the same. Mr. P — , 
with Arnachellum, proceeded forthwith to tlie chest, the former with the 
bunch of ke}s in his hand. Upon opening it, both started instantly back 
with consternation. But the visage of the European was pale and dis- 
torted with a thousand warring emotions, — that of the native remaining in- 
flexible, and exliibiting a character as remote from the consciousness of 
crime as from the terror of its consecjuences. Indeed, Mr. P— , though his 
self-control gradually returned to him, might have been deemed, if looks 
could be interpreted into guilt, conusant of the theft : for a theft had been 
committed to an enormous amount from the chest, in mockery of the mystic 
keys that guarded it. It vras computed that a lac and a half of pagodas 
had been abstracted, and tliat, too, in a coin that was not only portable, 
but exchangeable at sight. Paupiah, on being told what had happened, 
uttered not a word, but remained unmoved in the same position. Not a 
muscle of his frame quivered, not a feature of his face changed. It was a 
serious /alamity to P — . His prospects, his hopes, his reputation seemed 
cut off at one blow. The Governor in Council, as soon as the intelligence 
rea'^'hed them, took charge of the Treasury ; the chest and what little re- 
mained of its wealth were put under seal, and Mr. P — was suspended from 
liis employments. 

Adversity, whatever may have been the correctness of a man’s life 
and conduct, will ever bring its critics and commentators. There were not 
wanting those who began to carp and cavil ; but, as genuine materials for 
animadversion were not at hand, they were soon silent, and P— became 
the object of general commiseration. It was pretty evident that he must 
have been plundered, by whom or in what manner, amidst the confused 
conjectures of the hour, all equally plausible and irrational, remained an 
inscrutable mystery. That P — himself should have participated in the 
delinquency, was probable only on the supposition of his being actually a 
madman. The next day, however, strange rumours were afloat. It was 
at first whispered confidentially — afterwards unreservedly asserted,— that de- 
posits to run at interest had been made in P — ’s name at different houses of 
agency ; amongst others, of a large amount of Porto Nuovo pagodas, 
which was chiefly the coin in which the nabob paid his kists ; — besides this. 
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es several thousands of star pagodas placed in the Carnatic bank, an opulent 
establishment (since dissolved), which allowed a considerable rate of inte- 
rest; and P — was called on to disprove these injurious insinuations. In 
the consciousness of innocence, the unfortunate man proceeded with tw'o of 
his friends to Messrs. R— and Co., the house where the largest sum was 
stated to have been paid in on his account. The question was fearlessly 
put: Have I placed any sum of money whatever with you ? or, is there 
any money in your hands standing to my credit ?” It was answered thus : 
“ About nine o’clock on Saturday morning (the day after the robbery), two 
persons, apparently peons, and wearing w liat seemed to be an engraved 
plate on a belt of red cloth across their shoulders, but which we did not 
examine in the hurry of business, more especially as w'e took it for granted 
they had been sent by Mr. P — , placed to the credit of that gentleman the 
sum of star pagodas, which they brought in bags, a large ])ortion of 

which was in Porto Nuovo coin. They gave their names Rungapah and Ver- 
dapah, and enjoined great secrecy on the part of Mr. P — . Wo gave them 
the customary receipt, in the name of Mr. P— . It was a promissory note 
to pay on demand with interest at eight per cent.” Mr. P — was all 
amazement and perplexity; his friends w’erc equally puzzled. The same 
inquiry was made at three other houses, and the result w as the same. The 
aggregate, how'ever, of these deposits, amounting to an immense sum, nearly- 
corresponded to the deficiency of wdiich the chest had been plundered ; 
and as they had been deposited at the disposition of Mr. P — , there was no 
difficulty in repaying to Government the wdiole deficiency. Still, liow evcr, 
he was not restored either to character or ofiicc. Tlie current imputation 
was that, in addition to bis being a rogue, he w as the -weakest of idiots. 
More than a year elapsed before the Court of Directors, to w liom his case 
had been referred, gave their decision. It was not a satisfactory acquittal, 
but a species of compromise, leaving the stain upon his character nearly as 
it was before, although it recommended him, in consideration of former 
services, to a subordinate situation at the presidency. It must be remarked, 
however, that, from this time, Paupiah w as no longer seen squatted at Mr. 
P~*s garden-house ; for, it seems, he travelled 1o the southward after the 
affair had blown over. He w^as not heard of at Madras for many years. 

Time, that brings all hidden things to light, seemed to have aii unusual 
respect for this. The matter, indeed, w as frequently discussed, and much inge- 
nuity exercised about it. Many persons, w hose opinions w'ere of great weight, 
were inclined to make Paupiah the contriver, if not the actual artificer, of 
the whole. This theory was not very flattering to the integrity of Mr. P — ^ 
for if Paupiah was actuated by revenge, it w as improbable that such a feeling 
should have gratuitously existed in his bosom. There must have been ade- 
quate reasons for it — and the denial of the dcjiosit, a crime considered by 
the natives as the most inexpiable of social wrongs, embittered by the unjust 
decision in the Mayor’s Court, sufficiently accounted for it. Was it credible 
that Paupiah should have fabricated the story, much more brought the ques- 
tion to trial, seeing how incapable of direct proof it w'as, and that none 
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could be extracted but by means of P — s answers upon oath ? The truth 
is^ they said, Paupiah had a high esteem for that gentleman, and imagined, 
notwithstanding his denial of the sum entrusted to his care, that his con- 
science would not stand the brunt of an oath. Nor was the conjecture of 
Paupiah’s participation in the robbery wholly unconfirmed. Paupiah, having 
been put in possession of certain ieeps, or assignments of the forthcoming 
crops of the districts of Chillambrum and Manargoody, in consideration of 
large advances to the nabob, had been for some time engaged in collecting 
them. It seems that, suspecting two natives of fraud and embezzlement, 
whom he had employed as agents, he had suddenly dismissed them from 
his service, and appointed two other persons to succeed them. One of the 
supposed defaulters named Ramiah Chitty, appeared at the cutcherry of 
the collector of the Company’s district, which bordered on Chillambrum, 
ofiering to substantiate some important facts relative to the robbery at the 
IVeasury, stating also that, if a pardon was guaranteed to himself and three 
others who had acted under Paupiah’s direction, they would bring ample 
evidence to convict that person as the head and author of the conspiracy, 
lie stated that those persons were now acting under Paupiah in the collec- 
tion of the produce at Chillambrum, and if apprehended and confronted 
with him, would be soon brought to confess their share in the stratagem. 
He dojjosed that, on the night of the robbery, which was unusually dark, 
all three remained near the great tank, till they saw Mr. P — ’s carriage on 
the Mount* road, proceeding to the Government-house. One of them, to 
whom Paupiah had given the most precise instructions as to all the local 
peeuliariiies of Mr. P — ’s garden-house, went cautiously to the window of 
iMr. P — ’s bed-room, which was open, having eluded the observation of the 
sepoys who were stationed in the verandah in front of the house, the two 
others remaining at some little distance to watch ; that the escrutoire was 
easily ooened by means of a small key, w'ith which he had been furnished by 
Pairpiab, and the large keys transferred to that person, whom they met at 
gun-lire llie following morning at the south gate of the fort. The deponent 
left them together, his services being no longer required, and supposes that, 
as soon as the gate was opened, tfiey all proceeded to the Treasury. His 
own personal knowledge went no farther — the two persons whom he before 
named, and Pau])iah, were the only parties to the rest of the transaction ; 
he acknowledged, however, having received two hundred rupees from Pau- 
piah, as a reward for his share in the business. The substance of the man’s 
deposition was forwarded to Madras, and the collector received instant 
orders to apply to the nabob for the apprehension and immediate transmis- 
sion to the presidency of those persons, as well as Paupiah himself. The 
orders were instantly obeyed, but neither Paupiah nor his confederates were 
to be found, after the most minute inquisition set on foot for that purpose. 
Two years afterwards, indeed, Paupiah was apprehended at his house in 
V epery, where he had arrived some days and lived without any concealment. 
When brought before the magistrate, his answers were cool and collected, 
and furnished no clue to the mysterious embezzlement. It is singular, also, 
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that when Ramiah Chitty, who had been confined in the gaol during this 
long interval, was brought before the magistrate to be confronted with 
Paupiah, the former threw himself at his feet, imploring his forgiveness, 
and acknowledging the falsehood of the accusation, which he confessed he 
had fabricated from pure motives of revenge. 

The secret history of the robbery has never been revealed. By what 
means Paupiah entered the ofiicp, or made himself master of the mysterious 
process of the keys, remains in impenetrable darkness. It is supposed that, 
by long observation, he had so studied every speck of rust upon the two 
which Mr. P — had separated from the others as he proceeded every evening 
to the chest, leaving the rest on the ring as it were unemployed, as to dis- 
cern the two ke}s which it was requisite to employ first; it being probably 
a mere matter of accident that ho hit upon them in their right order. That 
it was revenge for the indignity of the turban, there was no doubt. Had 
it been merely the pecuniary wrong, those who well knew the habits and 
character of that singular man, have often maintained that so elaborate a 
scheme of vengeance would never have entered his mind. 


FROM THE SHAH NAMEII. 

ON THE CREATION OF MAN. 

Then man appeared, appointed to sustain 
Tlic mightiest link of Being's living chain. 

His head upraised ; liis mien erect and high, 

Straight as the cypress pointing to the sky ; 

With voice, vrhose accents speak the guiding mind ; 
Judgment, with foresight and decision joined; 

All speak him born to rule*, the Prince of Earth; 

The Lord of all that hence dcri\c*t its birth. 

Conscious of fear ; yet with high courage fraught ; 
Creation his, since his her stores of tliougbt ; 

For, reft of reason, who shall dare contend 
lhat brute or matter can itself commend ? 

Alone for man the Heavenly Artist's lore 
Is spread, — to trace, to wondtr, to adore : 

'Tis his to feci Creation's tv.'o-fold bliss, 

This world's great tnaivels, and life after this. 

Know then thy powers, oh Man ! by Heaven designed 
Tlie chief, — the centre, — of created kind. 

View the fair world, with every power endued, 

And own, oh ! blest one, all things w'ork thy good. 

Thy* place, thy powers ; — the past, the future's store ; 
Then, if thou canst, be sluggish to adore. 

** But constant pangs,” thou say'st, thy steps attend;” 
Yet ev'n these ills to thy perfection tend. 

Tiiey wake thy mind to acts that life endear; 

They teach thee oft to shun the cause of fear. 

Would'st thou maintain the freedom of the Soul ? 
Disdain the frailer body’s base control ; 

Firm in thy Maker’s love, that soul shall shiel d 
Tby heart ’gainst all that either world can yield. 


B.E.P. 
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ON THE INVENTION OF THE COMPASS 15Y THE CHINESE. 

M. Klaproth has lately investigated, with his accustomed sagacity, tho 
curious question respecting the invention of the mariner’s compass, and the 
claims of the Chinese to priority in the important discovery of the application 
of the polarity of the magnetic needle to the purposes of navigation, in a letter 
to Baron de Humboldt.* The baron having applied to M. Klaproth for infor- 
mation as to the date of the discovery, the latter was induced to resume the 
investigations he had long ago commenced upon the subject, and has been “ so 
fortunate as to find, in several Chinese works, facts which, by their number 
and importance, have enabled him to compile an almost complete history of 
the magnetic needle in China.” 

He has prefixed to his very curious dissertation some remarks relative to 
the date when the magnet was knowm in Asia and Europe ; to which he has 
added, the various names by which the loadstone and the magnetic needle 
have been designated in the different languages and dialects of those two 
quarters of the world. 

He observes, in the outset, that the ancients were ignorant of tbcpolaiity 
of the riivagnct, although they appear to have had some vague notions regarding 
its pro[)crty of attracting iron on one side and repelling it on the other. “ If 
the Gp.eks and Homans,” iic well remarks, were really acquainted with its 
polarity, there can be no doubt that they would have spoken of it.” Neither 
Claudiau, in the long dcserij)tion of the magnet given in his Fifth Idyll, nor 
any other aooicut classical writer, haj, however, a single expression which affords 
ground foi suspecting that thej woic aware of the direction of the magnet to 
tho Pole, sMll Icsa that they knew of it^ utility in navigation. 

There is a jiassage cited by Vincentius Bcllovacensis and Albcrtus Magnus, 
from an Arabian work on stones, professed to have been translated from Aris- 
totle, ill which the polarity of the magnet and its use in sailing are clearly re- 
ferred to; hut the passage is ciiilently a note interpolated into the Arabic text 
by some c pyist. The Greek tc^t of Aristotle’s book on stones does not exist, 
and it V: even doubtful whether such a work ever did exist ; for, in classical 
authors, only one work cf Aristotle is nicutioned by Diogenes Laertius, under 
the title of -r£gi ‘on Stone,’ which was a treatise on the Loadstone. 

The Arabian work named Kilab al Hajar, ‘ the Book of Stones,* attributed to 
Aristotle, is, therefore, probably not his : it is full of puerilities unworthy 
of his 'genius. A copy of the pretended translation of the work is in the 
King’s Library at Paris, and the Baron de Sacy, by comparing it with cita- 
tions made in other Oriental works, has ascertained that it is the same alleged 
to be translated from the work of Aristotle. But the passage in question 
cited by Vincent of Beauvais and Albeit the Great is not found in the 
before-mentioned Arabic copy of the work, having been probably added to the 
text by some copyist. If this be the fad,” M. Klaproth observes, “ it fol- 
lows that the polarity of the magnet was learnt from the Arabians before the 
time of Albert and Vincent of Beauvai.s, and that whatever was known at that 
period on this subject came from Arab writings ” It is evident, he thinks, that 
the Europeans acquired their knowledge of this property from the Orientals, 
from the expressions used by Cardinal de Vilry (who mentions the compass in 

* Lettrci M. le Ba’-on A. dc Humboldt, suifl’Jmenlion \lo la Uoussole. Par M. .1. Klapkotzi. 
Paris, 1U34. Dondey Du^w* 
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his Oriental Histoiy, written about 1218), which* refer to India as the coun- 
try of the magnet and to the needle pointing to the souihy instead of the north; 
and also from the Arabic denominations (namely zoron and aj)hj'07i) employed 
by Albert and Vincent to designate the two poles of the magnetic needle. 

After tracing, with great philological skill, the etymology of the names given 
to the magnet and the compass in the Greek, Latin, and all the modern Euro- 
pean languages, in the Chinese, the Mandchoo, the Japanese, the Tibetan, the 
Tonkinese, the Siamese, the Burman, the Mala)*, the Tagala, the Sanscrit, 
the Bengalee, the Singhalese, the Arabic, the Persian, the Hindustanee, the 
Malabar, the Turkish, the Hebrew, the Armenian, and the Georgian, M. Kla- 
proth proceeds to consider the historical data respecting the epoch when the 
various nations of Europe and Asia first acquired a knowledge of the polarity 
of the magnet, and consequently of the use of the needle in navigation. In 
the course of his learned etymological investigation, M. Klaproth has eluci- 
dated some obscure points in the nomenclature of the magnet and compass. 
For example: the Italian name for the magnet is calamita, the origin of which 
has hitherto been unsatisfactorily traced. The only reasonable explanation 
is that given by Father Fournicr,f who states that the old French mariners 
called the compass catamite^ \\ hich signifies ‘ a green frog,’ because, prior to 
the invention of suspending the magnetic needle, it was made to float on the 
water, in a glass vessel, like a frog. The term is of Greek origin : “ va rmm 
quam Gmcl calarnitem vocmity says Pliny,:]: “ quonlam inter arimdines friUi- 
cesque vivat, minima omnium est et viridissima** One faet i?> remarkable, namely, 
that almost all the European denominations of the loadstone, or the senseb of 
them, are also found in Asia. The French term aimant is. little more than a 
translation of the Chinese tszc-sluh, which is the vulgar name of the loadstone, 
and signifies ‘ loving-stone ’ The celebrated naturalist Lc-shc-chin, who com- 
pleted his Pendhsaou kang-midi about the year 1580, has a remark to this 
effect: “jf this stone had not alo\eforiron, it would not make it come to 
it.” Eight centuries and a-half bcdoic l;i> time, (about A. D. 7-7) the same 
observation was made by Chiu-t^anir-klK, the author of the Pcn^t!i6aoa-sh:h-c: 
“ the load.itonc attracts iron as a tender mother draws her children to her, and 
hence it received its name.” The nam.c which the Burmans give to the com- 
pass, namely, anghmyaoun^, denotes the species of house-li-iard, a term which 

has some affijiity of meaning with calandta. The Persian name I. 4 J a\ ^ 
kihleh ^lamu, has precisely the same scn.'.e the Chinese chc nan, the ancient 
magnetic cars of China, botlj implying ‘ indicator of the South/ the pole to 
which the magnet was sui)posed to point. *■ 

No fact recorded in Europe, on the subject of the invention of ih^conipass, 
reaches beyond the end of the twelfth century. The argument in favour of its 
earlier use in Iceland, deduced by Prulcssor Ilaustcen from a passaffc in the 
Landnaviabok, written towards the close of the eleventh century, is repudiated 
by M. Klaproth on very sufficient grounds : it is clear that, although Arius 
Polyhistcr, the author of the Icelandic work referred to, lived in the eleventh 
century, it was revised and completed by siib.scqucnt writers down to Hanks 
Erlandsun, who re-edited it entire, and who died in 1334, and the second 
chapter, which contains the passage respecting the use of the magnet {leider^ 
stein) in navigation, is expressly attributed to Hauks by a subsequent editor. 

* “ Adt/mas in India rpjtndtur - • • fmrum occulta rjvddam naturd ad ne trahit. Acunfcn-ea, poatnuam 
ndumahtem amtii'ctitt ad nMlahi neptcnt^donalem, nuecvclut axifilirmantentt, ahisrergentibus, non niovti^ 
tui , bPoipcr rouvcrtitur : imdcvnldc nccessuriui Cbt tHiviguntibun in mari.'’— Hist. Hicrosol. c.B!). 

t Hi/dtngraphw, liv.xi. ch. J. t Iltst. N«f. lib. xxxii. c. 42. 
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The first European author, who makes distinct mention of the magnetic 
needle, is Guyot de Provins, who, in a satirical poem, termed La Bihle^ 
directed against the Court of Rome, dated about 1190, says that tTie Pope 
should be the polar star of the Faithful : — 

De nostro pere rapostoile 
Vousisse qu'il scmblat I'cstoilc 
Qui no se meut; mout bicn la voienf, 

Lc niarinier qui se navoient. 

Quant la mers est obscure et bi une, 

Qu’on nc voit cstoile ne June, 

Dont fonl a Vai.finllc atmner 
Puis, n’ont-il garde d’e-garer. 

This author here speaks of the magnetic needle, not as a new invention, 
but as a thing alreaily well known. 

Cardinal de Vitrv, before-mentioned, is the next writer who refers to the 
compass. He was bishojj of Ptoleinais, and went to Palestine at the fourth 
crusade, alioiit VZQA. (hi his return, he acted, in liJlO, as legate of Pope 
Innocent III., in the army of Count Montiort against the AlL)igen‘>cs. He 
went again to the Holy Land, end returned under the papacy of llonorius III., 
and died in li244. His Description Oj' Palestine, forming the first book of his 
HisLoria Orienialis, was written during his second visit to the East, between 
151 j and 1550 Hii expressions, quoted in a note in the preceding [^age, are 
cl'. nr ami precise: he, too, docs not speak of the compass as a recent disco- 
very, but as an instrument of general and indispensable use amongst navigators. 

(iautli.ci d*Epinois, a French song-writer, in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, begins one of his pieces thus : — 

Tousautresi (ainM; ccmie rairnaut digoit (detourne) 

L’aiguillete p u* fbice dc vertu, 

A nia dame tot le iiiout (inonde) rcteniiue 
Qui sa beaute connoit et apcr9oit. 

ll’M. etto Latini, a celebrated grammarian of Florence, " master of Dante,” 
a I»c (alls himself, in his Tresor, a work written at Paris, about 15(i0, in 
French, refers cxpliciily to the polarity of the magnet, and describes the mag- 
netic needle, though his description io not ver}’ exact : “ Lcs gens (jni sont cn 
Kitropc^^ he says,“ nagent its d tramontane dcpcrs scjilcntrion, cl Ivs autres nageni- 
its d eelle du midi, et <pic ce^ snit la ventv, prenez unc aiguille d'yamanl, ce est 
catamite y vous Iroui'crcz (pi vile a dciijc faces, Vune gist vers unc tramontane, et 
Iaulj'%gist vers I autre, et chacunc des faces allic V aiguille vers cette tramontane 
vei's (pd cetU face gist, ct pour cc scraint les mariniers deccus se Us ne preissent 
garde f 

This author, prior to composing his Tresor, appears to have visited Eng- 
land, where he saw, probably for the first time, a magnetic needle, in the pos- 
session of the celebrated Friar Bacon, with whom he resided at Oxford, and 
who, he says, in a letter published in an English jieriodical work,f “ showed 
me a black ugly stone, called a magnet, which has the property of drawing 
iron to it, and upon which if a needle he rubbed, and afterwards fastened to a 

* It was then the c’lstoin to plat e a near the compass. 

t .Uff/r* June JhiincUo J^nliiii adds: "this discovery, which appears useful in so 

great a degree to all who tiavcl hy s..i, must remain ronccaleii until other omes; because no master- 
mariner dares to use it lest he should fall under a hupposition of lus being a magician ; nor would e\ en 
the sailors ventuii theniselves out to sea undei lu> command, if lie took with him an instrument which 
tariieeoo great an ..i'iiC'..r.\nc{. ot being ts^nsliuctt-i under the lullucnce of some infernal spirit.” 
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straw, so as that it shall swim upon water, the needle will instantly turn to 
the pole star; therefore, be the night ever so dark, so as neither moon or star 
he visible, yet shall the mariner be able, by help of this needle, to steer hiu 
vessel aright.” 

Albertus Magnus* and Vincent of Beauvais,f both of whom flourished in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, speak of the polarity of the magnet, and 
cite the supposed testimony of Aristotle, before referred to. Albert mentions 
likewise, on the authority of Aristotle, other species of loadstone, which 
attract human flesh, gold, silver, tin and lead. All these absurdities are 
found in the Kilab at Hajar^ the Arabic work which professes to have been 
translated from the Greek. 

“ In the reign of Saint Louis (1226 — 1270),” says the learned Jesuit Ric- 
tioii, “ the French mariners commonly used the magnetic needle, which they 
kept swimming in a little vessel of water, and prevented from sinking by two 
tubes.” 

These authorities, M. Klaproth justly concludes, demonstrate that the use 
of the magnetic needle was generally known in Europe towards the end of the 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth centuries ; but none of them state 
that it was invented in Europe; they rather aflbrd a prcsninfition that this dis- 
covery, and its use in navigaL.’on, became known to Europeans during the 
crusades. The invention of the cvinpass has consccpiently been attributed by 
some learned writer:^ to the Arab^; and Father FournierJ has even intimated 
that there are passages in Shcrif Edrisi, the Nubian geographer, who wrote 
about which seem, in the opinion of some, to sanction the belief that 

the magnetic needle was u^ed in navigation in liis lime. “ I confess,” M. Kla- 
proth observes, “ that I have searched in vaiii for these passages in the work 
of Sherif Edrisi, and I know not whether others have been more fortunate ; 
but the fact is, it extremely probable that the Arabs knew of the magnetic 
needle prior to the Franks, and that the latter acipiired the knowledge of it 
solely through their medium.” The argument against this supposition, drawn 
from the silence of Ebn Yoonis, authe.r ol the llakcmile TablvJ^ com- 

posed in 1007, rcsj)ccting the compass, is iiiconcliisivc. It is clear that the 
Arabians were in possession of the know ledge before 1250, wdicn Vincent of 
Beauvais finished his Speculum Xaluralc ; and as the sciences did not spread 
very generally amongst them, it is very possible that their navigators might have 
used the coiui:ass witiiout their astronomers knowing it. 

We have few Arabic works on Natural Ilistorj. The use of the magnet in 
navigation, on account of its [jolarity, wc find mentioned for the first time, 
under the year 1242, by Bajlak Kibjaki, in his treatise entitled “ Treiy^rc of 
Merchants for the knowledge of Stones,” which he published A.II. C81 
(A.D. 1282). The passage is as follows : — 

Amongst the properties of the magnet, it may be remarked, that tlic cap- 
tains who navigate the sea of Syria, when the night is so dark that they can 
perceive no star to guide them according to the four cardinal points, take a 
vessel filled with water, which they place out of the wind, in the interior of 
the ship ; they then fasten a needle to a wooden peg, or a straw, so that it 
forms a kind of cross ; they put this on the water contained in the vessel, and 
it there swims. They then take a piece of loadstone, large enough to fill the 
palm of the hand, or less ; they bring it to the surface of the water, give their 

!)•: Muu-rniihui, lib. ii. tract, iii. cap. C. t Sjicculum Natui alv, t. ii. lib. ix. cap. 10. 

I , lilj. \i. tap. 1. Pans, Uki7* 

(j A traiiblaijutt ol tlu-) ^voiL, by M. Caubsiu, maybe .ecu in the jVoUfcv rfci A/SS>. du Bill, du Roi, 

1. vll. p. bi. 
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hand a rotatory motion towards the right, so that the needle turns upon the 
surface of the water, they then withdraw the hand suddenly, and the needle 
by its points, faces the south and north. I have seen them with my own eyes 
do this, during our voyage by sea from Tripoli, in Syria, to Alexandria, in 
the year 640 (A.D. 1242).” The writer adds, that those who navigated the 
sea of India, instead of the wooden peg or straw, substituted a piece of mag- 
netised iron, hollowed, in the shape of a fish, which swam on the water, and 
indicated by its head and tail the south and north points. 

M. Klaproth considers that these facts prove the mariner’s compass to have 
been in use in 1242, as well amongst Europeans as the Arabians, for Baylak 
speaks of it as an apparatus generally known to navigators in the sea of Syria, 
and what he says of the magnetic fish, in India, recalls the terra calamita^ or 
‘ green- frog,’ as well as that of lizard^ still given to the needle by the Burmans. 
He proceeds to show that the aquatic compass of the Chinese was, between 
1111 and 1117, made exactly in the same manner as that seen by Baylak, in 
1242, amongst the pilots of Syria, and that which was shown to Briinetto 
Jjatini by Friar Bacon, prior to 12G0. ‘‘ It follows from all these facts,” he 
continues, “ that this species of compass was used in China at least eighty 
years before the composition of Giiyot de Provins* satire ; that the Arabians 
had itneailyat the .s.iine period, and that consequently this invention was 
communicated, directly or indirectly, to the Arabians by the Chinese, and that 
the Arabians transmitted it to the Franks during the early crusades.” 

^rhe Chinese ajjpear to have been acquainted with the magnet, its attractive 
power anti its polarity, from remote antiquity ; but the earliest mention of the 
peculiar property of this stone to commuincate the magnetic fluid to iron, is 
tlodarcd for the first time explicitly in the celebrated dictionary 
V hich wu" finished A.lJ. 121, wherein, under the article “ loadstone,” is this 
explanation : ‘‘ name of a stone, with w'hich a direction can be given to the 
needle,”* This important ( as^age is cited in most of the later dictionaries. 
Father Gaubil, in bis histoi;, of the Tang dynasty, states that he had found, 
ill 11 worl: written about the close of the llan dynasty (100 years later), the 
use of ti’ j compass distincth^ recorded. 

l7-iJcr the Tsin dynast} (A D. 2G5 to 410), the great dictionary Pci^ivun-ywn-- 
f'l'} - that ships \ cre steered to the south by the magnet. The same 

V. ork, under the article chin, * needle,’ cites a passage from a work composed 
under the Sung dynasty, in the eleventh century, which refers to the rubbing 
the point of a needle with a loadstone to adapt it to point to the south. 

Kew tsung shih, author of a medical natural history, composed under the 
Slings (A.D. nil to 1117), has the following passage, which shows that the 
Chinese were aware, long before ii.s, of the declination of the magnetic needle, 
the discovery of which has been attributed to Columbus: “When a steel 
|)oint is rubbed with the magnet, it acquires the projierty of pointing to the 
south ; yet it declines always to the east, and is not due south. In conse- 
({uence, a new cotton thread is fastened by a piece of w'ax, of the size of half 
a mustard- seed, exactly in the middle of the steel, which is suspended in this 
manner where there is no wind : the needle then points constantly to the 
south. If this needle is passed through a wick (made of the stalk of a small 
reed), and put on water, it will also indicate the south, but with a continual 
declination towards the point pvigy that is, J S.” This remark is still accurate, 
for Father Ainiot found, as the result of magnetic observations made at Peking 
during a long sci iCs of years, that “ the variation of the magnetic needle con- 
' Slith mihii Jen »• rtauhtu.' + I'ubliblicd inlhc Khan.^-hc, A.D. l/ll. 
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tinues the same in this capital, namcl}", between 2° and 2® 30' to the W., rarely 
less than 4° 30,' and never less than 2°: it is a peculiarity of the country.” 
The Chinese, who consider the principal pole of the magnetic needle to be the 
south, reverse this observation, and say that in their country the variation is 
•from 2® to 2® 30' to the E ; rarely more than 4® 30' and never less than 2®. 

It is necessary, M. Klaproth remarks, to distinguish the double use which 
the Chinese have made of the magnet and magnetized iron. " The most 
ancient was that of employing them in che-nan-heuy or magnetic cars, in which 
was placed a little figure of a man, pointing with his finger to the south. The 
other, and it would appear, the most modern, use of the magnet, was to em- 
,ploy it in making compasses, with needles either floating in water, or which, 
placed on a convenient pivot, could turn about in all directions. Some Chinese 
authors, it is true, have confounded together the magnetic car apd the compass, 
and have imagined that the former were directed by a magnetic needle.” 

The mythological history of China attributes the invention of these mag- 
netic cars to the ancient emperor llwaug-te, who employed them in the w'lir 
against the rebel Che-yii. Without discussing the probability of this early in- 
vention, M. Klaproth cites a passage from the Szc-l c, or Historical ^Memoirs, 
of Sze-ma-tsecn, the restorer of Chinese history, comj)iled in the early pait 
of the second century before the Christian era, froin authentic ancient frag- 
ments which existed in his time. Under the sixth year of the reign of Ching- 
wang, second emperor of the Chow dynasty, B C. 1110, occurs the following 
passage relative to these magnetic cars. Certain ambassador^ from a nation to 
the south of Annaiii had arrived with presents to the emperor, and were at a 
loss to find their w'ay back again. Chow-kung, the j)rime-mini.'slcr of Ching- 
wang, thereupon “gave them five travelling curs, so eonstinciod that they 
invariably pointed to the south.” The ambus.- adors ascended these cars and 
reached their own country. “ The cars which indicated the south were always 
in advance, to point out the way to thu.se that were behind, and to show the 
position of the four cardinal points.” 

Other writers repeat this accouiit, and slate that the art of making these 
cars was lost towards the clo.se of tlie Han dynasty, but that, in the beginning 
of the Wei, they were re-invented by a learned mechanist, Ma-keun, A.D. 
233 to 23G. 

In the Tsin-che, or Historical Picture of the Tsin dynasty (A.D. 2 Gj to 419), 
it is said that the figure sculptured in wood, on ilic magnetic car, represented 
“ a genius, in a feather-dress.” In whatever manner the car turned, the hand 
of the genius pointed always to the south. When the emperor went out in 
his carriage on state occasions,” this car always led the w'ay, and scived to in- 
dicate the four points of the coni[)a 3 s.” 

M. Klaproth has added a variety of otiicr extracts from Chinese authors res- 
pecting these magnetic cars, and an improved kind, named Kin-1 iing-yucriy 
which had a sort of drum affixed to them, called kc-le-koo, to measure dis- 
tances, whence they' were also called Ic-lc-koo-kcu, or drum-cars. This sort 
of carriage had only a pole and two wheels. It had two floors or platforms, 
on each of which was a figure of a man in wood, holding out a wooden mallet. 
As soon as the car had proceeded one le, the man on the lower stage struck 
one blow up^n a drum, and a w heel placed half his height turned round once. 
Wlien the car had proceeded ten le, the wooden man on the upper stage struck 
one blow upon a little bell.” 

The most recent account of these machine.^, which M. Klaproth has been 
able to find, is in the Enrycloi a.dia entitled San-ihsac-ivo-hwui/, published in 
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1609, which gives a figure of the car: a copy of the figure is inserted inM. 
Klaproth’s work. 

Magnetic cars were also known in Japan after the middle of the seventh 
century, which fact is proved by extracts from Japanese works. The Nip^ 
pon-ke, or Japanese history, states that the first magnetic car constructed in 
Japan was made by a Chinese Shaman, or Buddhist priest, A.D. 658, and 
who, in 6G(), presented “ a car indicating the south ” to the Dairi Ten-si-ten-o. 
Loadstones were first discovered in Japan, A.D. 713, in the province of Oomi. 

“ With regard to the invention of the compass,” continues M. Klaproth, 
“ I have not found the date in any Chinese work to which I have access. We 
have seen, however, that, under the Tsin dynasty (A.D. 2G5 to 419), ships 
were steered by magnetic indications. The Annals of China have preserved 
the particulars of the course taken by ships, under the Tang dynasty (in the 
7th and 8th centuries) ; from Canton, they passed the Straits of Malacca, 
whence they proceeded to the island of Ceylon, Cape Comorin, the Malabar 
Coast, the mouths of the Indus, and to Siraf and the Euphrates. It is 
scarcely probable that the Chinese, who took voyages of such length, should 
have made no use of the magnetic needle to direct them, the use of which 
they knew, as I have already shown, so early as A.D. 121. Nevertheless, the 
earliest dcucription of a compass which I have hitherto been able to find in 
their books is not of a more remote d^te than between A.D. 1111 and 1117-” 

The use of the compass in the Chinese marine is clearly established, to- 
wards the end of the 13th century, in a Chinese description of Cambodia, 
written in 1297, by Chovv-ta-khwang, who visited that country in the reign 
of the Mongol emperor, Timur Khan, or Ching-tsung. In this W’ork, the 
text of which has recently been published at Paris, ^ the directions for the 
navigation arc invariabl\ denoted by points of the chin, or magnetic compass. 

The use of ivatcr^ comp asses, those in which the ueedle, sustained by small 
reeds, swims in a vessel of water. M. Klaproth observes, seems to have long 
existed in China, for in an encyclopaedia, compiled under the Mings, towards 
the dose of the IGth century, it is said that, although the compass now ^n use 
general Jv prevailed at that time, yet that the floating needle, or {hhi-pan, 
pos.^essed some advantages over it. 

ihc compass without water, in which the needle rests upon a pivot, is also 
Very ancient in China. M. Klaproth has quoted its very accurate dcscri[)tion, 
by Mr. Barrow, with which most of our readers must be familiar, and he has 
inserted at the cud of the letter an accurate representation of this rude, hut 
curious, and evidently original instrument, which possesses, in some respects, 
a suj)criority over the more scientific compasses of Europe. 

M. Klaproth then gives an account of the divisions and astrological charac- 
ters on the Chinese compass, and on that of Japan. 

The ancient marine compass of ihe Chinese was in use in Corea in the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, as appears from Nicolas Witseu’s account of Tartary ,*1 
who has given some very curious details res|)ccting Corea, obtained from a 
surgeon of a Dutch ship wrecked there in 1653. lie says: “ Gunpowder and 
printing have been known there, one may say, for a thousand years past, as 
well as the compass, although the latter is of a dilibreut form from ours ; for 
they merely use a little piece of wood, pointed at one end and blunt at the 
other, which they put into a bucket of water; its pointed efd then turns to 
the north. It appears, therefore, that it has some magnetic force concealed 
therein. They can distinguish eight points of the wind. They have also 

* Ch'rrstoniatfii6C<iinQtu', UUO. p. 21. 1 Soordc}* Amsterdaw), 17^5, p. .*><>. 
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compasses composed of two small pieces of wood crossing one another, of 
which the point indicating the north is the most prominent.” 

“ I cannot quit the subjects of the magnet and China,” adds M. Klaprotli, 
“ without mentioning a rather singular coincidence between the Chinese ac- 
count of a pretended magnetic phenomenon in the neighbourhood of their 
empire, and what appears on the same subject both in classic and Arabian 
authors. 

So-sung, who wrote under the Sung dynasty, published by order of the 
emperor Jin-tsung (who reigned from AD. 1023 to 10G3), a botanical work 
entitled Too-king pvn-thsaou^ wherein he mentions the |)laccs where the load- 
stone is found in China, and quotes from a work, bearing the title of “ Me- 
moirs on the extraordinary things seen in Southern Countries,” the following 
passage : ‘ At the capes and promontories of Chang-hae (the southern sea, on 
the coasts of Tonquin and Cochin China), the water is low, and there are 
many loadstones there ; in consequence of which, if the large foreign ships, 
which have jjlates of iron about them, come too near, they are arrested and 
none of them can pass these places, which are said to be very numerous in ilic 
sea of the south.’ 

“Ptolemy* relates nearly the same thing, and what is \ cry remarkable, he 
places the scene of the phenomenon in exactly the same place, in the sea 
between southern China and the coasts of Tonquin and Cochin China, at the 
islands he calls the lifanioliy situated near those of the Satyrs. ‘ It is related,’ 
he says, ‘that, at these i.'ilands, ships, which ha\e iron nails in them, arc 
arrested, wherefore they arc put together with wooden pegs, in order that the 
Heracl{san stone {the load-stone), which is found there, may not attract them.’ 

“ In the treatise, entitled De Morihus Brachmanorum^ attributed to St. 
Ambrose, a Theban rhetor relates his pretended travels in India. Speaking of 
the island of Taprobane, or Ccvlon, he state:? tluit about a thousand otht'r 
islands, in the Arabian and Persian sea, and which he calls the arc 

subject to the chief of the five kings of 'Taprobane. ‘ Here is found,’ ho 
adds,^‘ the stone called ma^res, which is said Im its force to attract the nature 
of iron. In consequence, if a ship which lias iron nails in it comes near, it is 
retained there and can never get away thence, through some uiikiiowu, latent 
quality of this stone. For this reason, pegs of wood arc alone employed in the 
construction of ships.’f 

“ The Arabian geographer, Sliciif Edrid, relates two similar instances 
of vessels with iron being attracted; one place is a mountain called Mooroo- 
keyn, near Zalegh, not far from El ?vjaudcb, at liie entrance of the Reil Sea, 
on the south coast; the other nrignctic luountalu, mur.cd Ajcrad, or Ajood, 
appears to be aituated near Caj^c Zanguebar. 

“ A similar account is given in the Arabic w ork on stones, ascribed to Aris- 
totle, and cited by Ba^lak Kihjaki : ' according to Aristotle, there is a moun- 
tain formed of this stone (the magnet), in the sea. If .ships aj'qwoacli it, they 
lose their nails and iron, which detacii themselves Trom the sliijis and ily Jikc 
birds towards the mountain; for this reason, the vessels which navigile ihat 
sea are not fastened with iron nails, but are tied together with cords made of 
the fibres of the coco. It is also said that there is a similar magnetic mountain 
in the sea of India.’ 

“ It is evidenl that the Arabian.?, who attribute this tale to Aristotle, received 
it themacl'vc.s fiom China; bj* this channel it reached Europe, where wc find 

• Geo'jiftp’n. lih. vli. c. 2. The knowlodge wliitli PioU-my poRscssctl of Ihebe coasts is incontestable, 
t PallaUiiia h. i i- Ainbr -.iU:., f/r Monfj. nnith. Anon. Lontlon, y. .OtK 
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it in the work of Vincent of Beauvais, who states that there is a magnetic 
mountain on the shore of the Indian sea, to which Galen, in his Book ou 
Stones,* says, mariners dare not bring ships that have any iron in them, 
for, when a ship approaches the mountain, all her nails, and whatever iron 
may be in’ her, are attracted thereby.” 

This fable of the magnetic mountain (which, by the way, is related in the 
History of Sindbad the Sailor, forming part of the Arabian Nights)y M. Kla- 
proth thinks, demonstrates clearly that the traditions of Eastern Asia have 
been frequently brought to Europe by the Arabians and other intermediate 
channels. 

Many other discoveries, besides the polarity of the magnet, were known to 
the Chinese long before they were discovered by or communicated to us. For 
exain|)le ; they W'cre familiar, from remote antiquit}^ with the attractive pro- 
pert3^ of amber, which is found in their empire, and of which they obtained large 
quantities from the Roman empire {Ta Thsin), as the history of the Han 
dynasty expressly states. The attractive quality of amber is distinctly men- 
ticiicd by Kwo-pho, a writer who died in 324. The Chinese were acquainted 
with the cause of the flux and reflux of the sea long before the discovery of 
Kepler. The encyclopaedia entitled Tangduy-hmiy which was written under 
the Tang dynasty, consequently, at the latest, before the close of the 9th 
century, cites a treatise “ on the Nature of Things,” wherein it is said “ that 
the moon, being the purest principle of water, influences the tides, which are 
small or great, according to the diminution or increase of the moon.” In the 
Preface to the “ Picture of the Tides,” by an author of the 13th century, it is 
thus stated ; ** The cause of this phenomenon (the rising and falling of the sea) 
is owing to the proximity of the moon, for the waters go and come according 
to the period of the day ; the moon turns to the right, and the sky at its 
rotation to the left ; each day there is a complete revolution, in which this 
luminary approaches the four cardinal points. Thus, when the moon is in the 
vicinity of the points of the compass named east and west, the waters increase 
to the cast and west, and when it approaches the north and south points^ the 
tide retires tranquilly towards the north or south. This flux and reflux, in 
endless ftuccession, depends entirely on the moon and not at all on the sun.” 
The same author adds : “ When the moon, in its course, gets farthest from the 
sun, the tides arc high ; but towards the end of the new moon, they begin 
gradually to decrease, and for this reason we cannot then know their force (or 
measure).” 

The origin of printing, in China, w'as in the early part of the 10th century. 
This art was invented in the little kingdom of Shoo, which subsisted from A.D. 
891 to 925. The kings of Shoo printed editions, carefully revised, of the 
Four Books of Confucius, and some other works and elementary treatises for 
the instruction of youth. In the reign of Ming-tsung, of the latter Tang 
dynasty, which overturned the kingdom of Shoo, two of the imperial ministers 
proposed to the emperor a revision of the Nine Kingy or classical books, and 
to have them engraved on plates, printed and sold. The emperor adopted this 
suggestion ; but it was not till the reign of Tae-tsoo, of the latter Chow 
dynasty, in 952, that the engraving of the plates of the Nine King was com- 
pleted. 

In Japan, this art was not introduced till the year 1205. iThe characters 
w'ere then made in copper ; a considerable quantity of these types are still 

* No such work is^nown to have been wiitten by Galen, nor can the above passage be fonml in any of 
his works. Vincent was probably misled by the authority of soi.ic Arabian author. 
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preserved at the Court of the Dairi. The wood of the Drycusdra cordata was 
likewise used, but this being too soft, blocks of cherry-tree wood were em- 
ployed instead, on which the works intended to be printed were cut : this is still 
the only mode employed in Japan. Paper and ink were imported from Corea 
into Japan in 601. Prior to that time, the Japanese used the inner bark of 
the Thuya Orientalise upon which they traced the characters with a sort of 
wooden skewer dipped in varnish. 

The art of printing, which thus originated in China, might have been known 
in Europe 150 years before it was discovered tlicre, had European.^ been able 
to read and study the Persian historians ; for the process of printing employed 
by the Chinese is very clearly detailed in the Jemda at Tawarikh of llashid- 
eddin, who completed that immense historical work A.D. 1310. 

Although we have borrowed freely from this learned, elaborate, and mo.st 
interesting publication, there remains much matter unnoticed by us, which 
will prove highly curious and attractive to the Oriental antiquary. 


MODERN GREECE.^ 

The component parts of no people were so discordant, as respects civilization, 
manners, and interests, as the inhabitants of the kingdom of Greece. Noinades, 
who, with their docks, pass from the mountains to the plains with the change 
of seasons, spread themselves amongst agricultural tribes, who have retained 
even the shape of the plough described by Hesiod. In contrast to this 
patriarchal simplicity, wc find European luxury in the mansions of the Archons, 
and the enterprixing spirit of the mariners and merchants, who, in ])oiut of 
zeal and success, rival the most experienced nations. In the interior, we see 
capitans, who can neither read nor write, intermixed with liighly civilized 
statesmen, some of whom unite to profound and extensive knowledge very 
remarkable experience in political afiairs. 

Ever since the heroic times, each generation in Greece has left its impres- 
sions, and every age its manners. The middle and modern ages exist there in 
combination w'ith the manners of Hellenic unticjuity and the Byzantine constitu- 
tions; because tl.e conquerors succeeded each other without changing the foun- 
dation of society. 

There is a striking distinction between the inhabitants of three grand divi- 
sions of Greece, namely, Roumelia, the Peloponnesus, and the islands. In 
Roumelia, or continental Greece, the chivalric spirit of the middle ages, a 
compound of valour and love of pillage, of hospitality and violence, of igno- 
rance and presumption, has been preserved in almost its whole force; and as 
the inhabitants have always enjoyed a wild liberty, though contested by the 
Turks with the capitans, they have retained their proud and warlike character, 
exhibiting in their habits an openness of manner and a proneness to disorders. 
The mode of living, furniture, food, in this part of Orcece, still show all the 
simplicity of the Hellenic times. 

The Peloponnesus, if we except the Mainiots, has been entirely subdued 
by the yoke of the Turks. A few families of Klephts, such as the Coloco- 
tronis and the Coliopouli.s, in some degree retained a kind of liberty in the 
mountains; but the families of the primates so completely possessed them- 
selves of the direction of afiairs, that even the pashas depended upon them, and 
in their name they oppressed the people more than the Turks. This state of 

* From M. Thiersch’s Mtat actuel dela Grece.” Lcipsig, 1833. 
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general slavery has left deep traces in the character, and almost in the exterior 
deportment, of the people. 

The islands, by reason of their connexions and commerce with Europe, 
have most approximated to its civilization. For the most part, the houses, 
furniture, dress, food, &c. are according to the fashion of the Franks ; and 
we appear to be transported to another age of the world when," on quitting, 
for example. Helicon or Parnassus, where we had beheld in a humble cabin, 
beside the lire, the master of the dwelling sleeping with his wife and children 
on the earth, and on the opposite side, his asses and his oxen, we arrive at 
Tinos or Naxos, at a handsome house furnished in the Venetian style, where 
we find all the conveniences and enjoyments of life, a little antiquated, per- 
haps, in point of taste, but entirely based upon the social system of our own 
country. These islanders surpass their countrymen of the Morca and Rou- 
melia in the knowledge of Europe and its languages, in education, and in the 
regular labours of government ; but having been long subject to the Franks, 
especially the Venetians, they have contracted the bad habits of the subjects 
of the illiistrisswic republic. 

In Rournelia, almost the entire soil is cultivated by a peasantry of foreign 
origin. Of eastern Greece, scarcely any portion save Parnassus, which is like 
an impregnable fortress in the midst of a plain, has preserved its inhabitants 
from destruction by conquerors: they «11 still speak Greek, and express thein- 
selvcs with more purity than the vulgar. The same has happened in we.'^tcrn 
Greece, where the mountains of Agrapha, Baltos, and Xcromenos, have given 
protection to tribes of Hellenic extraction. The rest of the rural population, 
on tlic plains especially, arc Wallachians, Bulgarians, and Albanians ; but the 
cultivator.' are all comprised under the general name of Wallachians. 

These cultivators, generally speaking, arc robust, with strong and well- 
formed features, differing, however, from the regular and sprightly beauty of 
Greek [ihysiognoiny ; they are sober, laborious, ])atient ; and, what is surprising, 
aniidsf the oppression of the Turks and primates, and the vexations of the 
capitans and their soldiers, benevolent and honest. They are, at the same 
time, taciturn, dull, and aputhetical. The Pallikaris, or soldiers of the capitans, 
arc youtiis recruited from amongst orphans and deserted children, from ten 
to Tourteeii years of age ; they are retained by the capitans, under the title of 
or adopted sons, in absolute dependence upon them till they are suffi- 
ciently old to enter the ranks of the Pallikaris : a caste of warriors, indepen- 
dent, idle, and grievously oppressive to the peasantry. Besides the peasants 
and the military, there is a pretty considerable class of landed proprietors, 
merchants, and artizans, who inhabit the cities; amongst them are some 
ancient indigenous families, but they are mostly emigrants, who have resorted 
hither to seek employment under the Turks, or to prosecute commerce in the 
maritime towns. 

In the Peloponnesus, the people exhibit nearly the same traits as in Roume- 
lia. The Peloponnesians are still more ignorant and less honest than their 
companions in misfortune, the Roumeliots. The Albanians occupy the 
Peloponnesus, Argolia, and a part of the ancient Triphylia, now the eparchy 
of New Arcadia ; they have preserved the valour of their ancestors, and enjoy 
a high consideration throughout the Peninsula. The cultivators of the plains 
are not propietors ; all the land belongs either to the state or to rich families 
of primates. They are, therefore, less active, less careful, and neglect them- 
selves as well as the soil they cultivate. In the mountains, however, there 
are many petty landholders, and consequently rxiore industrious people, and 
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houses in belter order ; the soil is better tilled, and there is a great eagerness 
for instruction. In the cities, the population is composed of different emigrant 
ffts.'in Roumelia; but a considerable number of wealthy and influential 
uat^ve^milics are intermixed with them. Scattered throughout the interior 
and concentrated in the towns of the Peloponnesus, are the classes of petty 
traders and artisans, consisting mostl}' of families long devoted to labour, but 
partly’ of men who have amassed some property during the W'ar : this portion 
of the population of the cities congregates in the great street called the 
bazar, where they work in their shops with open doors, or exhibit the pro- 
ducts of their labour. These classes, being akin to the peasantry, with whom 
they form what may be termed the Greek people, in a restricted sense, par- 
take of their good qualities, being honest, active, intelligent, and sober. 

There is, besides, in the Peloponnesus, a race of peculiar complexion and 
character, the Spartiats, or natives of the mountains between Laconia and the 
Gulf of Messenia. The> arc commonly termed Mainiots, from one of their 
cantons ; they have never themselves renounced their ancient name. It is 
easy to recognize their expressive physiognomy, in which are strongly de- 
picted the passions and the sufferings to which they arc exposed by the sterility 
of their soil, the independence and ambition of their chiefs, and the intermi- 
nable conflicts to which they are doomed by the capitans. These Spartiats 
represent the natives who have been chased from the plains to the mountains 
by conquerors, and who remained there after the plains were free; so that we 
see a numerous population upon rocks which are incapable of affording them 
nourishment, and at their feet an expanse of fertile fields without sufficient 
hands to cultivate it. 

In the islands, there is the same mixture of Albanians and Greeks. The 
firm and enterprizing character of the former is fully developed on the rocks of 
Hydra, and with some remarkable shades at Spezzia. Whilst the Sf)e/.ziots 
have taken advantage of the disorders of war to augment their capital and 
extend their marine, the Hydriots, with nobler sentiments, and with more 
devotion to the cause of independence than to their personal interest, have 
sacrificed almost every thing ; insomuch that, for their subsistence, tbc mari- 
ners of Hydra are obliged to enter on board the vessels of their rivals or 
ancient foes, a: Spezzia, Constantinople, and Alexandria. The Psariots, a 
race eminent for beauty and their Hellenic character, employ the capital of the 
Chiots to build their vessels. Being experienced navigators, they traverse the 
seas, whilst the Chiots, who have been a mercantile people from time imme- 
morial, remain at home in their warehouse.) and shops, speculating and 
amassing capital in active and well-managed commerce, and employing their 
wealth in establishments of public utility, and in the education of their chil- 
dren. The same inclination and the same ties subsist at Syra, to the advan- 
tage of two peoj)le, who have made it the centre of an increasing traffic. In 
the other isles, there are landowners who cultivate the vine and fig-tree even 
on sterile precipices, as at Tinos ; labourers who till the estates of a nobility of 
Latin origin and creed, as at Naxos; and active mariners and wealthy traders, 
as at Miconos and Milos. 
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TRITCHINARY BAUG.— A TALE OF THE JUNGLE^. 

In preparing the outfit of her niece, who was about to join some fafnily 
connexions in India, Lady Bradby did not omit a wedding-dress. She rettiM- 
bered that, on her own debut in the eastern world, some forty years previous, 
she had received five offers of marriage before she quitted the ship which con- 
veyed her out. Her destination had been Bengal, but the vessel touching at 
Madras, she was not allowed to prosecute her voyage any farther. A sister, 
who had accompanied her, proceeded to Calcutta, where she married imme- 
diately after her arrival, and dying in about two years, left one child. Fanny 
Aylmer was the granddaughter of this sister; her father and mother were both 
dead, and it was the second wife of the former, who had also married again, 
by whom she had been invited to visit India. 

Lady Bradby, an exceedingly prudent woman, upon receiving her grand- 
niece into her family, was careful to keep up a correspondence with those 
Indian connexions, who might be serviceable hereafter. When Fanny was 
first consigned to her protection, there did not appear to be any danger of her 
becoming burthensome, and when her circumstances were altered, she still 
continued to receive an education better adapted to her birth than to her pros- 
pects. Like multitudes of other young women, she found herself possessed of 
tastes and accomplishments befitting the highest, the noblest, and the most 
wealthy daughters of the land, without the means of gratifying them except 
by a fortunate marriage. Inexperienced in the world, and in worldly arts, 
Fanny did not so readily enter into the views of her English friends as they 
had expected. They attributed her disdain of mere mercenary motives, in the 
pursuit of an establishment, to a de.sign upon the heart of the heir and hope 
of the family, Charles Bradby, who had commenced his career in life, under 
very favourable auspices, as the attache of an ambassador to a foreign court, 
and who was expected to advance himself still farther by a marriage with an 
heiress. Fanny loved this cousin with an unfeigned attachment ; but she was 
guiltless of the views imputed to her, and an accusation, which outraged every 
feeling of delicacy, had the intended effect of inducing her to accede to the 
proposition made by her step-mother, that she should take up her residence in 
her family. Mrs. Delanny, in her correspondence with Lady Bradby, had 
hinted more than a wi.sh to bring about a union between Fanny and a younger 
brother of her husband’s ; but this scheme was prudently withheld from the 
young lady’s knowledge. Suspected of undue hopes and aspirations, she had 
already began to feel the pains and penalties of unportioned orphanage ; she 
cherished the most ambitious expectations for her cousin, and, in the strong 
devotedness of her affection for him, fancied that it would give her pain to be 
the means of preventing his aggrandizement. Had he been present to plead 
his own cause, perhaps she might have changed her opinion ; but in his ab- 
sence, and exposed to alternate blandishment and persecution, she considered 
it to be her duty to conform to the wishes of her relatives. 

Excepting this dear cousin, Fanny possessed few ties to bind her to her 
father-land ; she felt herself to be an incumbrance upon cold and unkind rela- 
tives, and she was unaware of tastes and prejudices, which would prevent her 
from being happy amongst persons differently educated, and differently brought 
up. The kind interest which Mrs. Delanny expressed in her welfare, filled her 
with gratitude ; she felt certain that she should readily become attached to the 
chosen of her father's affections, and forming her notions of India from her 
aunt’s fascinating account of its luxuries and delights, she entertained no 
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ap^diensions of regret from a voyage, which promised to put her into pos- 
aesmn of^the blessings which niggard fortune denied to her in England. 

'Few young ladies object to the pleasing cares attendant upon an outfit, let 
the occasion be what it may ; she smiled at the mystery appertaining to a cer- 
tain tin box, not to be opened on any account until its contents should be 
imperatively called for ; she had a shrewd guess at the nature of these contents, 
and by the connivance of the milliner managed to obtain a peep at them. 
They consisted of a white-figured silk gown, one of the most beautiful combi- 
nations of richness and delicacy she had ever seen. The fashion' was so ex- 
quisite that, although certainly not so vain as her personal appearance might 
have warranted, nor so anxious to attract admiration as the majority of modern 
young ladies are supposed to be, she felt a wish to see herself arrayed in a 
Costume which could not fail to set off every charm to the best advantage. A 
pelerine of blonde lace, that gauzy, shining fabric, so well adapted to all 
complexions, shading and concealing the faults, and improving the beauties, of 
every female face, elicited equal admiration: a scarf of woven air, a light 
transparent bonnet, where marabouts waved above and orange-blossoms 
peeped from below, completed the paraphernalia of the toilette, which the 
pronounced to be perfect. 

Fanny amused herself with forming a bcau-ulcal of the unknown bridegroom 
on whose dazzled eyes this recherche attire was to be lavished. From her 
aunt’s description of the state of affairs in India, she supposed it would be 
rather difficult for her to persist in her determination not to marry unless she 
could meet with a person who came up to her standard of excellence; but as, 
in the event of her remaining single longer than the fashion of her garments 
would last, she could always despoil them of their bridal appearance, by 
deposing the orange-dowers, she was not inclined to quarrel with so splendid 
au addition to a wardrobe already supplied with handsomer dresses than those 
she had been accustomed to wear. 

Lady Bradby appeared to lose sight of her usual economy, in her desire to 
impress the Delanny family with proper idea.s of her own importance in society. 
There was a prodigal display of dresses of all colours, in satins and silks, for 
her own oriental experience had taught her that there was nothing too magni- 
ficent for every-day wear in India. She had been at the head of society at 
Madras at a period in which the ladies of the presidency dressed against each 
other, vying in expense with a spirit and perseverance worthy a better cause. 
Lady Bradby’s sojourn in India had been brilliant and brief ; she was not aware 
of the changes which had taken place in society since her departure, and, she 
had provided according to her recoilcctioiis of former times. She concluded 
that affairs remained in the same ffourishing state as she had left them in ; that 
there was an equal number of rich suitors ready to make offers to handsome 
young ladies, and that Fanny would have early opportunities of marrying into 
the very first rank of civil or military servants. All the people with whom she 
was acquainted, who had returned from India, had gone out poor and had 
come back comparative! 3' rich ; she made no calculation respecting the numbers 
who never came back at all, nor did she think for a moment about the fate of 
th»fie who might not have the advantages she possessed. 

Fanny, of course, could not have any misgivings respecting her introduc- 
tion into society. She was going to join connexions who bad been long well- 
established ; and though Lady Bradby did not happen to know who the Mr. 
Delanny was whom her step-mother had married, the thing was of little im- 
portance in India, where all the European inhabitants of a certain grade held 
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lucrative appointments. The state of dependence to which she had beefi!n^' 
duced was very painful, and as she could only account for the anxiety 
fested by her father’s widow and her new family to share the comforts of their 
home with a stranger unallied to them by blood, by the supposition thirt they 
possessed the most liberal minds and the most affectionate hearts in the world, 
Fanny looked forward to a residence in a foreign country with a confident 
hope that it would bring a great increase to her happiness. Under these im- 
pressions, she could not feel much regret in quitting England ; some natural 
tears she dropped, but wiped them soon perhaps they were dried up the 
more speedily by the perception that nobody thought of weeping at her depar- 
ture, Charles was absent, and his family were but too happy to get rid of a 
person in whom he was suspected to feel too tender an interest. Besides, she 
was going to be so exceedingly rich and happy, to receive all the homage res- 
tricted in less favoured countries to queens and princesses, that her friends 
declared themselves to be more inclined to envy* her good fortune than to 
grieve at the loss of her society. 

Lady Bradby, not being acquainted with any of the passengers who were 
going out with a captain who had been particularly recommended to her, 
placed her niece under his care. He was a steady, married man, remarkable 
for the strict propriety observed on board his ship. The party assembled were 
not very sociably inclined, and though not uncourteous or unfriendly towards 
each other, little beyond common civilities passed between them, and Fanny 
was left pretty much to her own resources during the voyage. She bad ex- 
pected to have formed some friendships on board ; but the formalities, which 
the captain considered necessary, precluded intimacies between those who were 
under his c^pecial care. The ship did not touch at any intermediate port, and 
after a passage only remarkable for its dullness, cast anchor oft' Saugor Island, 
A steamer came down to take the passengers on shore, and Fanny was some- 
what pained and somewhat amused by the unfeigned horror which the father of 
tl'iC young lad}', who occupied the adjoining cabin, expressed at the plump 
rotundity of his daughter, whom he now met for the first time since her child- 
iiood. She was certainly a buxom, milkmaid-looking damsel, and fortunately 
not oiilh«-iently sensitive to be much mortified by her papa’s disparaging 
remarKs. Fanny never suspected that she could be thankful that she had no 
parents ; but, on hearing these strictures, she could not help rejoicing tliat she 
liad not the same ordeal to undergo. 

A letter which was put into her hands changed the current of her ideas. It 
came from a Mr. Parsons, who acquainted her, in a very business>like manner, 
that he had been deputed by Mrs. Delanny to receive her in his house in Chow- 
ringee, until arrangements could be made for her journey to Tritchinary Baug. 
This intelligence threw a damp upon her spirits ; in the vague notions which 
she had formed of India, she had fancied that all the European residents were 
congregated at Calcutta, and she felt more disappointment than she liked to 
acknowledge to herself, at hearing that she was not to be an inhabitant of a city of 
which she had entertained such brilliant ideas. She inquired of those around her 
whether they knew any thing of Tritchinary Baug, hut she could only learn that 
it was some place up the country. The splendid scenery on either side of the 
Hooghly speedily absorbed all her attention ; as palace after palace rose upon 
her view, she thought it would be impossible to be dissatisfied with any part of 
India as a residence, and when she stepped into the carriage which was in 
waiting for her at Champaul Ghaut, she could almost fancy that she was in the 
neighbourhood of the ai^itectural improvements of the Regent’s Park. 
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In the certainty of a speedy meeting with her fellow-passengers, who, she 
doubted not, she should see every day, she did not feel all the loneliness of her 
situation, and could not help being much delighted with the external appear- 
ance of the mansion destined fur the place of her temporary sojourn. The 
carriage stopped under a handsome portico ; a formal-looking, little, withered 
old gentleman, in white calico, stood upon the steps to receive her, and 
offering his arm, conducted her into the second of a long suite of rooms : after 
muttering a few words about refreshment and change of attire, he bowed and 
left her to the care of a troop of native servants, drawn up in a row, and 
salaaming with all their might. A tawdrily-dressed black woman, in a red silk 
petticoat, edged with silver, a long white veil, and a vast incumbrance of 
silver ornaments in the shape of anclets, bracelets, necklaces, and earrings, 
came forward from the groupe, and began to sjieak a few unintelligible words, 
intended to be English. The woman’s manner was kind, but poor Fanny, 
utterly overcome by so s’trange a reception, sank down upon a chair, and 
burst into tears. Forthwith, the servants were all in commotion ; they ran 
different ways, but returned with the utmost speed ; one brought wine, another 
water, a third put a footstool under her feet, and a fourth began to fan her 
with great vigour. The master of the house, however, kept resolutely out of 
the way, and the poor girl, having found a temporal*}' relief in tears, tried to 
rally her spirits, and to conform to the ways of her new abode. Anxious to 
be left alone, and unable to make herself understood by words, she tried sig- 
nals; but, unfortunately, the oriental pantomimic action differs widely from 
the European mode of dumb-shew communication ; the more she waved them 
away, the more the servants crowded round her, and it was some time before 
she learned that to beckon was the only method to ensure their speedy dis- 
appearance. At length the ayah, who appeared particularly anxious to com- 
prehend her meaning, dismissed the turbaned attendants by a single exclama- 
tion, Joic.' and with her assistant began to make [)reparations for a change of 
toilette. There are many petty miseries and vexations (juitc as difficult to 
bear as real misfortunes. Fanny found herself a mere pu[>pet in the hands of 
two strange black women, and though in all proliability other European ladies 
submitted after a time to the usages of the country, they were familiarized to 
them by degrees, or had the example of others before llieir eyes, and were not 
plunged all at once into unaccustomed novelties.* 

Upon her return to the drawing-room, Miss Aylmer found it still empty ; 
but a note was presented from Mr. Parsons, regretting that the heat of the 
weather, his own retired habits, and little acquaintance with female society, 
and the numerous engagements of the few ladies whom he could venture to 
ask to pay attention to his guest, had prevented him from being able to obtain 
a companion for an evening drive. Fanny, who, though disappointed and de- 
pressed by such cold civility, thought it wrong to give way to a feeling of vexa- 
tion, walked into the verandah, where she had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Parsons in the act of mounting his horse, a proceeding which doomed her to at 
least another hour of solitude. Trying to fancy herself a heroine of romance, 
she determined to beguile the time by exploring the mansion in which she 
found herself so oddly circumstanced. At the end of the verandah she came 
to a round tower; an open door led to a spiral staircase, which she ascended, 
and soon reached the roof of the house, where, for the time, the magnificent 
prospect which opened itself to her view, left her nothing to wish for. Princely 
mansions, surrounded by blooming gardens, lay stretched in every direction 
around her; sometimes occurring in long lines, at others divided by patches of 
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jungle, or strangely contrasted with clusters of native huts, jumbled confiisedly ’ 
together in close conjunction with Grecian pillars, pediments, and balustraded 
roofs. These huts- were, for the chief part, of the most primitive construc- 
tion ; some with mud walls, not reaching within half a foot of the overhang- 
ing thatch ; others simply wattled with twigs and branches between the bam- 
boos. In the distance, the majestic river rolled its blushing waters, red with 
the last bright tinge of the declining sun. Carriages were in waiting at the 
doors of all the neighbouring houses, and ladies, flowered and feathered, got 
into them and drove away ; the rpads were traversed by equestrian groupes, 
and buggies flew about in all directions. Gradually, the picture changed, the 
shades of night descended like a veil ; remote objects assumed a different 
aspect, and even tho.se nearer at hand sustained an alteration. The stars 
came out in m3Tiads, and presently lights were seen in all the houses, and 
torches, at a distance, flashed and disappeared. 

Fanny received a summons to dinner before she had drank in half the won- 
ders of the scene. She w'as ashamed of appearing piqued at the slightness of 
the eflbrt made by her host for her especial entertainment, and rallied her 
spirits for conversation ; but Mr. Parsons did not seem inclined to relinquiKli a 
habit of taciturnity, acquired by long indulgence in the solitary delight of 
smoking ; he sent away his plate untouched, but puffed at Ids hookah with 
great perseverance, limiting his attcntioias to his guest by the recommendation 
of some particular dish out of the multitude which graced the table, and bj* an 
invitation to take wine or beer. There was nothing to him odd or uncommon 
in a style of living which he had practised, with true bachelor independence, 
lor upwards of fifty years, and he did not seem for a moment to consider the 
effect it ii'ight have upon the mind of a joung person newly cast upon a foreign 
shore and amongst entire strangers. 

Fanny had not calculated upon making a sensation in Calcutta, but she cer- 
tainly did not oxj)ect to sink at once into such profound obscurity. She had 
heard so much of the hospitality whicl prevailed in India, that she had natu- 
rally looked forward to a very cordial welcome, and imagined that she would 
be immediately surrounded with acquaintances, if not with friends; not dream- 
ing that a person, without rank or family connexions, may be quite as much 
isolated and unnoticed in Calcutta as in London. Mr. Parsons certainly might 
have rendered his house more -agreeable to a young lady thrown upon his 
protection ; but it pet him out of his way to receive her at all, and he sympa- 
thized too little with the feelings of the young, to be in the slightest degree 
aware of the effect which the coldness of her reception was likely to have upon 
her mind, or to feel that lie could not have stowed away a bale of goods upon 
his premises with less ceremony. Though perhaps Fanny’s w’as an extreme 
case, there are many young w'omen, whose friends and connexions reside in 
the Upper Provinces, who receive little more attention from the parties to whom 
they may be consigned upon their landing. The society is now too extensive 
to render a new arrival an object of general interest in Calcutta, and numbers, 
possessing every requisite to shine in society, are doomed to blush unseen, and 
waste their sweetness on the sultry air. 

Not having any temptation to protract her tete-d-tete with Mr. Parsons, 
Fanny retired early, but she previously repaired to the verandah to take another 
survey of the surrounding landscape. Torches glared through the darkness, 
lighting carriages and palanquins, which hurried along to some mansions more 
brilliantly illuminated than the rest. As these reached their destination, and 
silence and gloom succeeded, the yells of jackalls suddenly and wildly burst 
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forth, ceasing for an instant, only to be renewed again with more piercing 
yeheinence. Fanny, somewhat alarmed, retired to her chamber, not quite 
certain whether the dread of reptiles and savage animals, which the howling 
without had awakened, would enable her to find repose. The bed stood in 
the middle of the apartment; a night-lamp burned upon the table, and when 
the mosquito-curtains were tightly tucked round her, and she saw the ayah lie 
down upon a mattrass on the floor, she experienced a feeling of security which 
she had scarcely expected in a country of snakes and tigers. Her slumbers, 
however, were light, and not very refreshing ; she was startled by every sound, 
and opening her eyes, the unaccustomed objects and their dancing shadows, 
set in motion by the flickering of the lamp, thrilled her with sudden dread. 

Thus passed the first night of her residence in India, and though she had not 
l)een much disturbed, she arose fatigued in mind and body, her spirits being 
only sustained by the expectation of a visit from the captain of the ship, or 
some of her fellow-passengers. Mr. Parsons did the honours of the breakfast- 
table, hoping she had rested well, handing over the newspapers, and the price- 
current, and smoking his hookah. At the conclusion of the repast, he pleaded 
the necessity of going to his office as an apology for leaving her alone. A few 
books, and the arrival of her baggage from the custom-house, beguiled the 
morning, but nobody except the servants came near her; many carriages rolled 
past the gate, and poor Fanny grew quite sick with the feeling of desolation 
which came over her sinking heart. At sunset, the ceremony of dressing was 
gone through as usual. Wondering whether her silks and satins would be of 
as little use to her at Tritchinary Bang as at Calcutta, Miss Aylmer ascended 
the house-top to solace herself with the best view which she could obtain of 
the city; but was soon driven to shelter by perceiving a telescope levelled at 
her by a gentleman from a neighbouring roof. 

Descending a flight lower into the veranda, she amused herself with those 
minor features in the scene which had escaped her observation on the preceding 
evening. The crowd of persons arrayed in white muslin, one of the most 
striking effects of an Indian population, attracted her attention still more than 
it had done at first; the occupations of those who were stationary amidst the 
multitude were equally novel ; small parties of the lower orders were seated 
on the ground gambling, some with squares chalked out, and stones for men ; 

' others on a carpet marked with different colours, and a dice-box. Men stood 
beside the wells praying, and throwing water over their shoulders from brass 
vessels drawn up by a cord ; some were cooking, many smoking, and groupes 
of gaily-dressed domestics gathered round the gates of the neighbouring houses, 
awaiting the return of their masters’ equipages. There was enough to divert 
the mind, had not a feeling of neglect and isolation chilled the spectator’s 
heart. Fanny’s thoughts recurred to a subject which she revolved on board 
ship. Ought- she not at least to have acquainted Charles Bradby with her 
intention of visiting India, and would he not blame her for being so precipi- 
tate? Regret w'as now fruitless, yet how deeply and bitterly did she regret 
the step which she had taken ! Mr. Parsons was veiy uncommunicative res- 
pecting the Delanny family ; in reply to her questions, he informed her that 
the elder brother was an opium-agent, and the younger an indigo-planter, and 
that every body who lived up the country liked it better than Calcutta ; for his 
part, he had never been farther than Chandernagore. 

The following day, Fanny received a hasty visit from the captain ; he was 
full of his own affairs, and could give very little account of the other pas- 
sengers; some were in Fort William, some at Barrackpore, end some at Bum 
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Sum. The young lady, whose plumpness had so much offended her father’s 
eye, was going to be married to the second officer, and would return with the 
ship ; and one of the cadets had died of cholera.* 

Fanny, who had written a few hasty lines in the Bay of Bengal, to acquaint 
her aunt with her arrival, had no spirits to continue the correspondence ; she 
was ashamed of saying how deeply she was disappointed, and the hope of 
being able to write in a more cheerful strain from Tritchinary Bang, determined 
her to remain silent for the present. Heartily wearied of her sojourn in Cal- 
cutta, she gladly received a notice to prepare for her journey to the provinces, 
communicated in an exceedingly kind letter from Mrs. Delanny. Though 
somewhat mortified at leaving a city of which she had heard so much, without 
having had any farther survey of it than that which could be gained from the 
house-top, she was too happy to get out of the reach of her hostls frigidity 
and her unknown admirer’s telescope, to indulge very long in regrets of any 
kind. She travelled post, that is, in a palanquin, carried on the shoulders of 
native bearers, and a journey of this kind, undertaken alone, required a consi- 
derable share of courage : it is, however, a trial of fortitude and endurance to 
which many young and timid women are subjected. 

Though not without some feeling of alarm, Fanny entered the novel c6n- 
veyance, and trusted her safety to the keeping of the strange, uncouth-looking 
groupe who carried it, with a determination to bear up resolutely against the 
apprehensions which assailed her. Though speedily in what she deemed to be 
the heart of a forest, with monkeys crashing the boughs overhead, fire-flies 
glancing through the trees, and, ever and anon, the shrill cry of some startled 
animal piercing the midnight-air, she did not allow herself to be overcome by 
the terror which so wild a scene was calculated to inspire. There is, perhaps, 
-very little real danger to be apprehended in a journey of this kind ; but to 
youthful strangers, particularly females, it must be so alarming, that nothing, 
save the impossibility of getting to their place of destination in any other w-ay, 
should induce the residents of Calcutta to allow' those consigned to their care 
to risk the fatigue and terrors of the undertaking. It is, however, no uncom- 
mon circumstance to send young ladies, joining their parents, some hundred 
miles up the country, by duk, at an expense of inconvenience and suffering 
uiH'ivalhd even in the pages of obsolete romances, where a fair heroine, shut up 
in a litter, is hurried thorough brake and thorough briar,” for days together. 

Poor Fanny was almost’ in a state of insensibility when she arrived at Trit- 
chinary Bang, and it was perhaps fortunate that she was unable to speak, for 
the aspect of the place appalled her. To those who have never been in India, 
it will be very difficult to convey an idea of the mansions in which some of the 
Indo-Britons reside who are engaged in the manufacture of indigo in the pro- 
vinces. The house at Tritchinary Baug was very large, and had at one period 
been handsome ; the upper floor now alone was habitable, the lower being 
completely ploughed up by white ants ; the necessity of repair seemed never 
to have entered into the thoughts of the inhabitants, and the remnants of for- 
mer magnificence only rendered the present discomfort more apparent. The 
outer wails were periectly black, the interior discoloured by damp, the glass of 
the windows was cracked, broken, or mended with some coarse substitute ; 
large battered shutters, in the shape of outside blinds, hung upon one rusty 
hinge, many of the doors had disappeared, and their places were supplied by 
a sort of drop-scene, or curtain of striped cloth. The floors were rough and 
uneven; the apertures numerous; birds and bats built their nests in the cor- 
nices ; and it seemed impossible to prevent the entrance of any animal, whether 
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winged or four-footed, choosing to domicile with the family. The furniture 
was in keeping with the house ; broken chairs, tables, and sophas, looking as if 
they had never been wiped* since the)^ were manufactured, were strewed 
scantily over the rooms ; the mats, quite worn out, hdd together by a thread, 
and broken sconces told where wall-shades had been. Mrs. Delanny, who, to 
Fanny’s amazement, was only a shade fairer than the copper-coloured natives 
around her, appeared in a very negligent deshabille ; her husband and his bro- 
ther, still darker, and two Miss Delannys, almost black, completed the groupe. 
The shock of this discovery came without the slightest preparation upon Fanny ; 
she knew nothing whatsoever of the class of society with whom her father had 
connected himself by his second marriage, and she recoiled from the thought 
of domestication with persons, whose ideas and mode of living seemed as 
strange ns-the hue of their complexions. The affectionate kindness of Mrs. 
Delanny’s manner in some degree compensated for the absence of the elegance 
and refinement which her step-daughter had expected to meet. It was, how- 
ever, with great difficulty that she could conceal the disgust with which the 
squalid wretchedness of Tritchiiiary Bang inspired her. In her large, ill-lighted 
bedchamber, Fanny often cast a wistful eye upon the doorless entrance of her 
bathing-room, expecting to see some hooded snake emerge from the dark depth 
beyond it, or the fiery eyes of some beast of prey glare through the gloom. 
Two or three steps led into this bathing-room ; its outer door seemed exceed- 
ingly insecure, and Fanny, obliged to snatch her sleep by clay, passed her 
cheerless nights in guarding against the dreaded enemies of her re[)o.se. On 
the outside, the prospect was equally dreary ; a large garden, overrun with 
tobacco-plants, which the native cultivator found more profitable to himself 
than the production of European vegetables, wore an air even more desolate 
than that of the dense jungle which arose immediately beyond it. The stables, 
outhouses, fowl-houses, cook-rooms, and other erections, w'cre in the same 
state of dilapidation and decay, and the effect of this dismal scene, upon n per- 
son accustomed to the comforts, the neatness, and the elegancies of polished 
life, was almost overpowering ; Fanny sickened under it, especially as she 
quickly perceived that no efforts of hcr’s could arouse the Delanny family from 
the apathy and unconsciousness which forbade all h(q>c of improvement. The 
ruin and desolation had extended so widely, that it was difficult to say what 
could be done in the way of repair ; but to persons content with the partial 
shelter which the roof afforded from the elements, and who were ignorant of, 
or indifferent to, more luxurious accommodation, there seemed to be no occa- 
sion to do any thing save to prop up walls and porticoes, when they threatened 
to fidi- 

' Mrs. Delanny Imd lived many yeais very happily in this dreary^ abode; she 
did not sustain much inconvenience during the sweeping progress of a north- 
wester, though it might pour its fiercest fury into the interior of her mansion, 
and she could form no idea of the impression which her establishment was 
likely to make upon a stranger’s mind. She found Funny an able assistant in 
the education of her daughters ; and in bringing about a marriage between her 
and Mr. Delanny the younger, she thought she should fulfil every duty that 
could be required of her. The Miss Delannys were ignorant and indolent, 
and though their new instructress willingly imparted her knowledge of all the 
little useful arts which could be made serviceable to them, in the wilderness 
where, in all probability, they were destined to spend the remainder of their 
lives, she refrained from any attemjit to enlighten them upon the subject of 
their own deficiencies. They would marry as their mother had done, and live 
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in perfect harmony with huge lizards, vampire-bats, scorpions, snakes, and 
toads; the fashion of their garments mattered little, since there were so few to 
see them ; and as freedom from restraint was studied more than elegance, their 
loose white calico dresses would only be cast aside voluntarily upon some very 
grand occasion. 

Hearts are stubborn things, or Fanny’s would have broken under the intole- 
rable load which weighed upon it. The kindness with which she w'as treated 
left her no right to complain, except of circumstances which could not have 
been foreseen, and were now without remedy. The gentlemen of the familj' 
sometimes made excursions of business or pleasure to the European stations 
rn the neighbourhood, but the ladies never stirred farther from home than a 
pair of bullocks, yoked to a palanquin-carriage, could carry them over dis- 
locating roads in an evening-drive. Mrs. Delanny was too anxious to detain 
Fanny as a companion, to take any measures for her introduction to other 
society ; she had sufficient good sense and information to appreciate the 
talents and accomplishments of her young relative, and as Mr. Caspar De- 
lanny was already desperately in love, she thought it best to avoid the chances 
of a disappointment, by keeping all rivals at a distance. 

Fanny was not, however, left entirely to the addresses of her sable ad- 
mirer; she received a letter from Calcutta, which contained an offer of mar- 
riage from the owner of the telescope The gentleman detailed his situation 
and prospects very circumstantially ; both were unobjectionable; but as Fanny 
could scarcely even guess at his personal appearance, and knew nothing what- 
soever of his dispo-itlou, manners, or character, she was in a great perplexity 
how to act. At an} otlier time, the letter would have been thrown aside 
without a thought ; but Tritchinary Bang was growing still more distasteful, in 
consequence of Mr. Caspar ])clanny’s undisguised admiration. Of the two 
evils, the hero of the telescope seemed certainly the least, were it only for the 
hope that he held out of restoriuff her to more congenial society; but she 
could not make up her mind to accept him without a better acquaintance than 
circumstances seemed likely to permit, and she was fully aware that the 
slightesL encouragement iiiiist prove decisive. Fanny pondered a long time 
over 1)1 ' letter, failing, after much consideration, to come to any conclusion 
iipj.i the subject; at length, vshe thought it would be best to leave it unan- 
swered ; and perhaps it w'as rather advantageous to the writer that she did so, 
since her reply must have been unfavourable to his wishes, and the affair once 
settled, would in all probability have been dismissed from her mind ; whereas 
the uncertainty, whether she should hear from this unknown suitor again, kept 
her thoughts fixed upon him, and his most unexpected offer. 

A perusal of Lady Bradby’s corresj)ondcnce with Mrs. Delanny precluded 
every hope of a return to England; Fanny, contrasting the cold-hearted cal- 
culations of a worldly mind with the warmth and cordiality . of her new 
friends, regretted very deeply that the mere accident of birth should have occa- 
sioned so wide a gulph between them, and that her own taste, prejudices, and 
opinions, were too strong and too deeply-rooted ever to be overcome. Custom 
did not reconcile her to the w'ay of living at Tritchinary Bang ; her anxiety to 
effect a reform in the household was unabated, and she could not get over her 
repugnance to miibk-rats and cockroaches; but her regret at having left Eng- 
land for ever was dimini.shed by the receipt of a letter from Charles Bradby, 
which so plainly convinced her that she had been deceived in her belief in the 
strength of hi.s attachment, that life itself seemed now to have lost all its 
value. Until J:is moment, she had not known how fondly she had clung to 
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the idea, that at least one individual in England breathed sighs of regret for her 
absence. 

Notwithstanding the recklessness of spirit produced by the utter abandon- 
Inent of all hope, she could not make up her mind to become the wife of 
Caspar Delanny ; his Calcutta rival proved more successful. The family at 
Tritchinary Bang were surprised one morning by a visit from a gentleman, who 
made no hesitation in declaring that he came to seek the hand of Miss Aylmer 
in marriage; and, however distressing it might be to the Delannys to receive a 
guest under such circumstances, there was no help for it. He had travelled 
without tents, and could not be turned into the jungle. 

It was the rainy season, and never had the indigo-factory assumed so noxious 
an aspect. The waters were out every where, and vegetation had sprang up 
with pestilential vigour. From the swampy and oozy banks of the rivulets, 
the sedges, mangroves, and other giant weeds sent forth a hot and moist 
effluvium ; these exhalations hung over the earth like a fog ; the neighbouring 
forest being too thick to admit of a free circulation of air. The interior of 
the house was hot, damp, and cheerless ; myriads of insects and cold-blooded 
reptiles infested the chambers ; locusts, though not in sufficient numbers to 
create a famine, loaded the miasma with disease, from the rapidity of their 
decomposition, and the whole atmosphere seemed fraught with death. Though 
plain in his person, and common-place in his manners, Fanny was too grate- 
ful to Mr. Chilcott for the offer of a deliverance, to scan his pretensions too 
narrowly ; she candidly confessed the motives which induced her to accept his 
hand, and he had either too little sentiment, or too much vanity, to apprehend 
any evil consequences from a marriage in which the love, or fancy, or whatso- 
ever it might be called, was all on one side. 

A license having been sent for to Calcutta, and the presence of the nearest 
clergyman secured, Fanny proceeded to open the tin box formerly mentioned. 
“ Oh, what a falling off w’as there 1*’ Miss Aylmer’s heav} baggage had been 
despatched from Calcutta in a hackery, and the jolting of this vehicle had 
broken the fragile foundation of the transparent bonnet to pieces ; the wires 
were rusted, the gauze was mildewed, and the flowers looked faded and over- 
blown. The damp of Tritchinary Bang had eaten through the tin ; the blonde 
lace had dropped into holes, and the white silk gown had become parti- 
coloured, being in some places of a yellowish, in others of a brownish, and 
here and there a breadth or two of a greenish hue. The rest of the wardrobe 
had sustained a change; the blues had become whites, the pinks had dis- 
charged the greatest portion of their colour, and the lilacs were covered with 
saffron spots. Though Fanny’s spirits were not very high, she could scarcely 
help laughing over the wrecks of her finery ; she was fortunately possessed of 
a muslin dress, which was perhaps better suited to the occasion than the 
splendid attire which had been thought so necessary to deck an Indian bride. 
Fanny’s kindness and sweetness of disposition had endeared her to the De- 
lannys, and though they regretted her departure, and the disappointment of 
their own hopes, their sorrow was unmingled with anger or reproach ; all were 
ready to do as much honour to the marriage as their means permitted. The 
ypung ladies mustered their trinkets, put on their best dresses, and were more 
particular than usual about their shoes and stockings ; a dinner, which would 
have fed the whole district, was provided, and Mr. Delanny insisted upon pre- 
senting the clergyman with the marriage-fee. 

In the evening, the bride and bridegroom commenced their journey to Cal- 
cutta in palanquins. Fanny’s vehicle took the lead, and upon her arrival, the 
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next morning, at a dak-bungalow, or post-house, she was surprised and 
alarmed by the non-appearance of her husband. After two hours of anxious 
suspense, the palanquin came up ; Mr. Chilcott had been taken ill upon the 
road, and though he endeavoured to make light of his sufferings, it was easy 
to see that he was labouring under a severe paroxysm of fever. Few people 
travel without a medicine-chest in India, and the day being cloudy, it was 
thought best to proceed without further delay, in the hope that the remedies 
already applied, with the speedy assistance of professional aid, would effec- 
tually stay the progress of the disease. Fanny too truly attributed this attack 
to the deleterious atmosphere of Tritchinary Baug ; all the tenderness of her 
nature was awakened by the danger in which her husband was placed; she had 
thought it impossible ever to love him, but she knew not the effect produced by 
gratitude upon a feeling heart, and the afiTectionate solicitude of her attendance 
left her no doubt that, should they be spared to each other, they must be 
happy together. To a person not accustomed to the disease, an intermittent 
fever is very deceiving. Chilcott appeared to be perfectly well the next day, 
but, before he reached the residence of a surgeon who had the care of a small 
civil station near Calcutta, he was past all hope of recovery. 

Fanny now found that the neglect and iiihospitality, which she had expe- 
rienced since her arrival in India, had been merely the result of adverse cir- 
cumstances ; the ladies of the station hastened to the house of Dr. Langham, 
who happened to be a bachelor, and insisted upon sharing the toils of a sick 
chamber. Their kindness sustained the anxious wife through her melancholy 
task; she scarcely left poor Chilcott’s couch for a single instant, and was her- 
self nearly worn out with anxiety and watching when he breathed his last in her 
arms. Instantly taken to a neighbouring mansion, all that attentive kindness 
could dictate was done to soothe and solace her distress. Fanny grieved, 
deeply and unfeignedly, for a man whose somewhat romantic attachment to her 
had been the cause of his untimely death ; where there was any predisposition 
to disease, no precaution could secure life at Tritchinary Baug. Fanny won- 
dered at her own escape, and almost lamented that she should have been pre- 
served, since, but for his fatal journey, Chilcott might have attained to length 
of days. 

As she recovered from the first shock of her bereavement, she could not be 
insensible to the great improvement of her position in the world consequent 
upon her marriage. Her restoration to congenial female society she felt with 
the deepest gratification ; its contrast to the ennui, irksomeness, and restraint, 
which marked her sojourn amongst people who, however amiable, difiered too 
widely to admit of any assimilation with herself, afforded happiness long un- 
known, and almost despaired of. She trusted she should find that the uses 
of adversity were sweet ;” and having suffered real privations and misfortunes, 
that, henceforth, minor evils would cease to be felt. Chilcott had possessed a 
handsome income, derived from a post of considerable emolument, and his 
prospects had worn an exhilarating aspect ; but he left nothing to his widow 
save the barest competence. Fanny, thankful to escape from the dependence 
which had proved so bitter, was quite satisfied with the state of her finances ; 
she declined a cordial invitation to return to Tritchinary Baug, and, though 
lingering for a considerable period with her new friends, could not be prevailed 
upon to talce up her final abode amongst them as the wife of Dr. Langham. 

After the lapse of a few months, she proceeded to Calcutta, with the inten- 
tion of going back to Europe. She was now provided with introductions, 
which gave her access to many delightful houses ; her mourning prevented her 
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from entering into the gaieties of the place, but she saw enough of it to be 
convinced that it might be a most enchanting residence. A young and pretty 
widow is not any where an object of greater attraction than in Calcutta. 
Several suitors endeavoured to induce Mrs. Chilcott to abandon her design of 
returning to England ; but her heart 3’earned for her native soil ; the horrors 
of Tritchinary Bang had taken too deep a hold upon her imagination to be 
dissipated by any thing less than a change of country, and, collecting her little 
property together, she commenced her voyage with spirits chastened and 
sobered, but not entirely subdued. To the Bradby family she scarcely gave a 
thought; but an early meeting v%ith Charles, who witnessed her arrival at 
Deal, convinced her that she had done him injustice in supposing that she had 
ever ceased to hold the dearest place in liis heart. The letter which Jiad led 
to her marriage, and by the result of that union to her return to England, had 
been a forgery, fabricated for the purpose of depriving her of a hope which she 
was supposed to entertain that he would follow her to India, or urge her return, 
events which his family dreaded, should the di',conifort of her situation reach 
his ears. Mutual explanations vere followed by mutual confessions. Fanny 
no longer refused to contract a second marriage, and J.ad\ BracUu and her 
daughtcr-in-law had the inortliication to bce their relative return to them as 
poor as ever, and the wife of the hope of their house. 


FROM THE SIIAII NAMKIf. 

CrON IILASOX. 

Sage ! Unto ihcc the awful task i.s given 
To tell of Ilcason, — delegate of heaven. 

Ambitious task, to bid its glories hidne, 

Yet in its very vastness justly thine. 

Then with her treasured stores let memory (i e'n, 

And may the ])oeL’s song befit liis theme : 

His strain is but thy voice, pionouncing these ; 

List to that strain, and may its numbers please. 

Reason, first gift of heaven, our surest stay ; 

Sliield, guaidian, guide to life’s immortal vvay. 

Calm as the just m..n’s soul, lliy stedfastnes-^ 

Joy cannot i lev ate, nor care depress: 

The fool that mocks, the sage that seeks l!.y tin one. 
Alike, ill time, thy just ascendance o^vn. 

Thou teinperest smiles and griefs; our *>pm-, oiirn in; 
Fitt’st for this vvoild, or forin’st the next to gain . 
Disdained of thee, our failing feet are lie d ; 

But tread in certainty with thee as guiile. 

Reason, creation’s master-piece ; defence 
Of the frail spirit ; ministrant of sense ; 

By whom for good or ill oiir powers are benf, 

That aid, in turn, thine own development. 

We own the crown of earthly wisdom thine, 

And thine the glories of the gaib divine. 

Fate binds our souls, yet feel they thy control. 

For Reason is the soul within the soul; 

And God -himself — But, ah ! — arrest the pen — • 
Thought cannot follow —- turn, to earth again. 


B. E. P. 
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MR. GUTZLAFPS HISTORY OF CHINA. 


A HISTORY of China has been long wanted, and now that our inter- 
course with that country is likely to become enlarged, it is a want which 
will be severely felt. When Mr. Gutzlaff’s work was announced, we were 
disposed to rejoice that an individual so competent in many respects had 
applied himself to the task of supplying this deficiency. Although Mr. 
Gutzlaff may not have had time and opportunity, amidst his various and ab- 
sorbing occupations, during the few years he has been in China, to make 
very extensive incursions into the boundless regions of its literature, he has 
enjoyed peculiar facilities for completing an accurate portraiture of the 
Chinese people, by means of his journe}s in the maritime parts of the 
empire, the free manner in which he has mixed with all classes of the 
Chinese, and his surprising proficiency in the dialects of China. 

However reluctant wc may be to discharge an office at all times invi- 
dious, and especially so towards a person for whom wc feel respect, obli- 
gations of public duty compel us to say that this work has grievously 
disappointed us. It is a hasty compilation, essentially superficial, put 
tonelhcr apparently to meet a sudden demand, and little calculated to con- 
fer upon its author any literary reputation. We can discover very few 
trPL-es of original research ; Chinese authorities are, indeed, occasionally 
referred to. but the hulk of the historical summary is evidently taken at 
second Innd, and might have been manufactured by an ordinary compiler, 
with a small expenditure of time and industry, out of the copious materials 
of the Jesuit missionaries. 

After some slender and superficial “geographical remarks,’* we have a 
chapter upon “government and laws,** in which scarcely anything is said 
of the former ; and all wo are told of the latter is, that “ many of the 
Chin: S', laws are very excellent, others extremely defective; but they are 
in general too minute.’* The “ character, usages, industry, language, 
sciences, and religion ” of the Chinese, all points of much interest, consti- 
tute the topics of another cliapter of sixteen pages (the prolific subject of 
religion occupying /m'o), in which we have rarely seen the epitomizing 
system carried more sternly into execution : we defy any person, previously 
ignorant of Chinese matters, to form any distinct images or ideas in his mind 
respecting either of the topics in this chapter. Then comes an account of 
the Chinese system of chronology, which is comprised in a few lines from Du 
Halde, giving a brieT explanation of the commencement and division of the 
year, — ^the chronological system of the Chinese being left totally unnoticed ; 
— ^to which is added a list of the periods or epochs of Chinese history, with 
the names of the sovereigns and the dates of their respective reigns. 

Mr. Gutzlaff divides the history of China, conveniently and properly 
enough, into four eras, — the mythological era, that of ancient history, the 

• A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Modem ; comprising a Retrospect of the Foreign Inter- 
course and Trade with China. Illustrated by a new and corrected Map of the Empire. By the Rev. 
Ch AS. Gutzlaff, now, and for many years past, resident in tliat country. Two vote. London, 1834. 
Smith, Elder, and C o. 
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middle ages^ and the modern history. The first is disposed of without 
much ceremony. As a genuine history of real occurrences, it deserves no 
better treatment ; hut as the source of most of the Chinese maxims of 
government, politics, religion, science, and even manners and domestic 
economy, it ought to engage the close attention of the historian of China, 
who would find, with a little pains and diligence, that the Confucian books 
are not so barren of resources for this purpose as Mr. Gutzlaff seems to 
think tliem. He gives us, however, little beyond a dry narrative of the 
incidents recorded in the reigns of Fuh-he, Shin-nung, Hwang-te, and his 
successors down to Shun. 

The ancient history, from the Ilea dynasty to that of Han, B.C. 2207 to 
A.D. 263, is, of course, treated more fully, being, perhaps, as copious 
a digest as this portion of the Chinese annals retjuircs. But no practical or 
useful conclusions are drawn ; the narrative is diversified only by unsatisfac- 
tory references to sacred history, and by an account of Confucius and his 
works, of Laou-tsze, and Mang-tsze, which may stand as a model to those 
wlio desire to communicate as little information as possible in a given number 
of good set words.’" 

The liistory of the middle ages, which fills a large portion of the first 
volume, is a crude sumniar} of incidents rapidly noticed. We have nothing 
to object to this cursory mode of treating most of the transactions in this 
period, but some are of more importance than to be hastily and summarily 
dismissed. The introduction and growth of Buddhism, and other religious 
systems, the inventions, the arts, &c., which distinguish this period of 
eleven centuries, deserve some attention: Mr. Gutzlafl' has spared them 
none. 

The modern history, the materials for which arc copious and accessible, 
has a very parsimonious measure of justice dealt to it : a chapter at the end, 
entitled ‘‘ conclusion,” of nineteen pages, adds some meagre details res- 
pecting the institutions of China. 

Then follow — a long chapter of eighty pages on the “ propagation of the 
• Go.spel in China a short chapter on ‘‘foreign intercourse with China 
and four chapters, 240 pages, entitled “ emporiums,” being an account of the 
modern intercourse of Euro])ean nations with China. 1 here is nothing new, 
either in matter or mode of treatment, in any part of these long disquisitions, 
which seem extended for no other purpose than to .swell out a second volume. 
The account of the English intercourse contains a prolix narrative of the 
last embassy to Peking, and all the rigmarole of the trumpery disputes with 
the Canton authorities under the reign of the sagacious Mr. Baynes. The 
appendix consists of an extract from the Calcutta Government Gazette of 
1825, giving long particulars of the presentation of a petition by the private 
merchants to the chief magistrate of Canton, — for what earthly purpose in- 
serted it is difficult to conceive, — and a set of tables respecting the trade of 
the British and Americans at Canton, mostly copied from the appendices 
to the reports of the East-India Committees. 

Of the “ new and corrected map,” in mercy to Mr. Gutzlaff, we say 
nothing. 
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It is unnecessary to examine the work more at length, or to point out its 
lamentable deficiencies: a few of them we have indicated en passant. We 
say, with unfeigned regret, tliat INlr. GutzlafF would have acted more judi- 
ciously and beneficially, for his own literary reputation and for the service 
of the public, if he had taken more time in composing his historical sketch of 
China, and foreborne to publish an expensive work, which imparts little or no 
information. 


HINTS ON INDIA REFORM. 

No. VI. 

RaTdr . — The banks of Bombay and Madras might both be abolished, and a 
great saving effected by doing away the places of governors, secretaries, trea- 
surers, cashiers, and a host of clerks and messengers. The bank of Calcutta 
to be the government bank of India, and alone to issue notes; and, for the 
convenience of the community, these might be made payable at the treasuries 
of Bombay and Madras, which thus would be made branch-hanks, without the 
expense attendant thereon. No more paper to be issued from the bank than 
there is bullion in its coffers to answe* for; and the amount of assets and lia- 
bilities to be made publicly known every month or quarter: indeed, 

would a bank-note be as good as money, without the wear; and f/ien only^ in 
justice, could paper be made a legal tender. 

Codcs — This is of the first necessity, and as it exists not in England, regard 
must be had to some of the civilized countries of Europe or America. The 
Vodc Napoleon is a sure guide, and may be copied in all its important parts. 
There should be a body of the criminal law, to be called the criminal code, 
with an appendix, containing the mode of proceeding in criminal cases, toge- 
ther with a table of fees to be allowed to lawyers and others employed for the 
duties they may have to perform ; and in like manner there should be a body 
of civil law, to be called the civil code, with an appendix containing the mode 
of pu»Cv;cding in civil cases, together with a table of fees for the respective 
pci sons employed. The whole to be called “the Code.” And in order to 
prevent any errors that might arise from bad editions, with incorrect versions 
of the same, it should be printed by Government, and sold only by govern- 
ment agents, at a remunerating price; any printed copy to be considered as 
legal authority, and heavy punishment to attach to any one else printing or 
publishing the same. With a system of general registration, courts of conci- 
liation, and a code, defiance might be bid to the artful snares of lawyers, and 
good men might rest in peace. 

Registration — A general registry of real property, also of births and deaths, 
is wanting in India, as in the mother country ; it should be extended to all 
deeds, documents, and agreements, perhaps to marriages. This should be in 
the chief town of every district ; to be maintained by fees of registration and 
of inspection and transcript. This would put an end to the constant disputes 
about succession and tenure, and give a security and value to real property 
hitherto unknown. In cases of disputed property at the time of the establish- 
ment of the registry, a commission might be appointed to examine and decide 
upon the claims once and for ever. 


R. Paternoster. 
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MODE OF EXPRESSING NUMERALS IN THE SANSKRIT AND 
TIBETAN LANGUAGES.* 

At the end of the pamphlet lately addressed by Professor Schlegel to Sir 
James Mackintosh, on the subject of the Oriental Translation Committee of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, we find a mor 9 eaii of enlightenment for the Con- 
tinental Orientalists, on the Hindu method of expressing numerals by symbo- 
lical words, which the learned author states himself to be the first to expound 
to European scholars. 

It is certainly a curious circumstance that neither Colebrooke, Davis, nor 
Bentley, when quoting, translating, and commenting on the text of Sanskrit 
astronomical works, should have taken occasion to explain the system inva- 
riably used by their authors in expressing verbally the numbers occurring in 
their computations and formula? ; it must doubtless be attributed to their con- 
sidering the subject too trite and obvious to need any remark, or otherwise 
the very passage quoted by Professor Schlegel would surely have elicited some 
observation by the translator. It is true, however, that many of the terms 
thus technically adopted b}* the Sanskrit arithmeticians and astronomers, as 
the only mode perhaps of screwing the uncouth elements they had to deal 
with into the Procrustean bed of poetical metre, are not to be found in the 
best dictionaries ; for instance, veda for 4 ; anania for 0 ; Rudra for 7 ; while 
on the other hand many, such as///r/ for zero; vasu for 8, &c., will be found 
in Wilson's last edition. 

I extract the Professor’s remarks at length, since equal credit is due to his 
ingenuity in unravelling the mystery, in the absence of native pundits, who 
would have cleared it up in a moment, as if it hud altogether been a sealed 
book of hieroglyphics to the more fortunate student on this side the water, as 
to the rising schools of Sanskrit philosophy in Germany and France. 

ExrLAy\iio*v or an Enigma. 

J.n Asiatic Ri:search€Hf Vol. III. p. 23 i, Mr. Colebrooke cites an author, who 
states tliat the number of sideral days conipu'zed in the great epoch, teimcd catpa, is 
1,582,230,450,000. He gives the text itself in w hich the terms corresponding to this 
number signify, literally,— twr/ \paces {or zero) ^ JivCf veda, taslCf ^firCy twins, uwg, 
eightf arrow, moon : all these worJb aic united into a single aggregate compound. 

Imagine the perplexity of learners required to explain how this medley (bigarrurc) 
can make the precise sum of one trillion tive-huiidred and eighty-two billions two hun- 
dred and tiiirty-six millions four hundred and ffiy thousand ! It is, however, sure 
enough so: there can be no mistake. The following is the key of the enigma. The 
Indian mathematicians have a method of expressing figures by nouns restricted to a 
certain number of objects. They begin on the right hand, by units, and ascend to the 
ciphers of a higher value. All this has the air of puerility ; there is, however, a ration- 
al object in it. They are anxious to provide against the alteration of figures, wdiicli 
occurs so easily in books copied by hand. When the treatise is put into verse, — and it 
is an ancient custom in India to employ even versification in scientific works,— the gua- 
rantee becomes still stronger. 

The explanation is as follows : the first two terms, being naked numbers, do not 
require to be expounded, f^^da : the books so called, are four in number. Taste : 
they reckon six principal ones, sweet, bitter, salt, sour, pungent, and astringent. Fire 
denotes three, with reference to the three sacred fires of tlie Brahmins. Twins and 
wing signify naturally two the latter is likewise employed for the two half-lunations. 
Arrow implies Jive, the five arrows of the God of Love, the points of which are armed 


* From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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with flowers ; these arrows are emblems of the five senses through which love penetrates 
the soul. Moon is on^, because there is but a single moon. 

It is evident, nevertheless, that there is something conventional in this system. For 
example : the word ta&te is employed by the Hindus, as well as amongst us, in a me- 
taphorical sense likewise, for the different impressions which poetry produces. The 
enumeration varies then from eight to ten. It must, therefore, be recollected that, 
whenever this term is substituted for a cipher, it must be understood in a material 
sense. 

The astronomical pundit of the Sanskrit College has enabled me to publish 
a catalogue of the principal terms thus numerically employed in the Surya- 
siddhdnta, the Arya siddhdnta^ the Bhdsvatis^ and the other numerous astro- 
nomical works of the Hindus. It does not seem necessary to offer any expla- 
nation, beyond a simple translation of the terms, since in most cases their 
origin is obvious to such as are acquainted with the metaphysical or mytholo- 
gical systems of the Hindus. The only equivocal expression in the list ap- 
pears to be samudra^ ‘ ocean,’ which may cither represent/owr or seven: but it 
is invariably employed in the former sense in the Surya-siddhdnta and other 
best authorities. 

The mode of expressing any number greater than nine is, by placing con- 
secutively the term for each figure, beginning with the lowest or right-hand 
figure, as will readily bo understood from the example quoted by Professor 
Schlegel; and as there are numerous synonymes of most of the simple terms, 
which may be selected as they may be the best adapted to the metre of the 
intended asloh, ari infinity of compounds may be thus formed, which must be 
perplexing enough to a student, in addition to all the other difficulties of a 
science of calculations. Foi a few compounds, however, as 11, 12, 16, 32, 
&c. single expressions have been created, founded on the names of Siva, the 
signs of the zodiac, the days in a half-lunation, the number of human teeth, 
and other similar analogies, that are easily retained in the memory. 

The following is the list alluded to, omitting most of the synonymes of each 
word, which would have swelled it to an inconvenient length. 

0. vacuity, space, lieaven, zero, cypher. 

1. Vidh 7, the earth, 

Chavdrat the moon. 
liipi form, colour, Sic. 

2. PaUhf a wing, the half of a lunar month. 

Nclra, the e\e. 

Bhujoy an arm. 

Yam, twin ; also the deity of Naraha or hell. 

Miwina, the twin sons of Surya. 

Chhada, jaw (the two jaws). 

3. Banhi, fire. 

Rdnia, the deity Rama ; (the three are Rdma, Balanima, and Parasurama). 
Pindkanayana, a name of Siva [Irilochan, S-cyed). 

Guna, the three qualities, good, middling, and bad. 

4. Veda, the four Vedas (and their synonymes). 

Ahdki, an ocean, N.E.S. and AV. seas. 

Kriia, the first of the four ages of the world. 

Yuga, an age, as the preceding. 

Jala, water. 

.5. Van, ao arrow (and its synonymes). 

Fran, inspiration, the five modes of vital inspiration. 

6. Anga, tbe members (head, arms, legs, and body), 
liasa, taste, die six savours. 
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Hdgay mode of music (the six Hindu musical modes). 

JLrilUy the six seasons according to the Hindu division. 

Tarky Shaslra : the six Sfidstras. 

AHy the enemy, the six dangers, or temptations. 

7. Muni, a saint, sage. 

Swara, vowel, the six vowels. 

Naga, a mountain. 

Ashwa, a horse (the 7-faced horse of Surya). 

Samudra, an ocean, the seven encircling seas.* 

8. Vasu, the eight demi-gods so called. 

Gaj, an elephant (and its synonymes). Eight elephants support the eight Dishes, 
or cardinal points. 

Ndga, a serpent ; the eight species of snakes. 

Mangala, happiness, good fortune. 

9. Anka, a numeral : the nine units from 1 to 9. 

Chhidra, an inlet (the nine orifices of the body). 

Graha, a planet (the 7 planets and 2 lunar nodes). 

10. Dishd, a side, quarter (and its synonymes), the eight cardinal points, with the ze- 

nith and nadir. For this and all luiinbors composed of two or more figures, oilier 
compound expressions may be formed, as cyplier-earth, cypher-moon, meaning, 
zero, 1, or 10, as explained in the foregoing remarks: the following numbers, 
however, have simple expressions likewise. 

11. Iska, a name of Kudra or Siva (and his other 11 names). 

12. Sitrya, the sun (from his 12 monthly appellations). 

Chakra, a wheel, the zodiac. 

ly. Vishvn, the universe (the bhuwanas, deducting bnikuiU on Vishnu’s heaven): 
see the next number. 

JTdma, Cupid, the Siccutu or lord of the ISlh lUlit or lunar day. 

14. Bhmvatia, the world, or universe: the seien upper and seven lower heavens. 
Indra, a name of the god Indra (renewed at fourteen epochs). 

Manu, the fourteen munoos, or saints. 

1.5. Titki, a lunar day (fifteen in a semi-lunation). 

Aha, a day (from the «ame analogy). 

16. Kola, a digit, one-sixteenth of tlio moon’s diameter. 

Akhri, a metre, consisting of four linos, having sixteen syllables in each. 

Nripa, a king (and its synonymes, from the tale of the IG rajiis in the Muhabharat).. 

17. Atyakhri, a stanza of four lines, with seventeen syllables to the line. 

18. Dhriti, ditto having eighteen syllables in a line. 

19. Alidhriti. ditto with nineteen syllables in each line. 

20. Nakh, a fingernail. 

21. Swerga, heaven. The twenty-one heavens. 

22. Jdti, kind, sort; race, family, caste. 

24. Jma, the 24 Jinas of the Buddh religion. 

25. Tatwa, the 25 essences ; the five quintuple elements. 

26. Utkrili, in prosody, a stanza of four lines of twenty-six syllables cacli. 

27. Ndkshatra, a star, the 27 lunar man!>ions. 

32. Danla, a tooth, the number of human teeth. 

33. Deva, a god, for the 33 crores of Hindu gods; or, by other accounts, 11 Rudras, 

12 Suryas, 8 Vasus, and 2 Viswadevas 
49. Tana, tunc; the seven octaves (of seven notes each). 

Vdyu, the air ; the 7 vayus and their 7 sub-species. 

On looking over Mr. A. Csoma’s manuscript translations and extracts from 
the Tibetan works in the Society’s library, my attention was attracted to the 
passage in his life of Shaky a, where the Tibetan author quotes the epoch of 
Buddha from a variety of difierent authorities : here the same numerical sys- 
^ Only used in the Uranlhnt of buuth India. 
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tern is seen to prevail; the printed Tibetan text has the dates in figures above,, 
and written at length in the body of the text, in the same kind of symbolical 
words, as if to secure them from the danger of alteration ; this system, in 
fact, gives the same safeguard against the incertitude of figures as the mode 
of writing values and sums at length, in European documents, is intended to 
secure. To elucidate the subject at the time, a separate note was drawn up 
by Mr. Csoma, shewing that the symbolical terms employed by the Tibetan 
writers were chiefly, if not entirely, derived, like their literature in general, 
from Sanskrit originals. I am happy in being permitted to take this opportunity 
of publishing the catalogue and notes of this indefatigable scholar, placing in 
juxtaposition the parallel expressions of the Sanskrit language, for the con- 
venience of comparison with the catalogue just given of the terms usually 
employed in the latter tongue. 

Tibetan Symbolical Namety used as Kiimerah. 

“ In astronomy, and astrology, there are many works to be found in Tibet, 
that have not been introduced into the Kah-gyur or Stan-gyur collections. 
Of these, the most celebrated is the Bei^durya Kdrpoy written by SyDe-srid 
Sangs-Tygyas ryGya-niyts'IiOy a regent or vice-roy at Lhassa, in the last half of 
the seventeenth century of our sera. In all these works, symbolical names 
{grangs br^day ‘ numerical signs ’), are used instead of numerals, in all arithme- 
tical and astronomical calculations. 

** This mode of expressing numbers has been borrowed from India by the 
Tibetans. For some of the numerals specified below, there are yet other 
synonymous terms applied in Tibetan, as in Sanskrit ; but in their works these 
only arc of general use. Although the nine units, together with the zero 
(0), would be sufficient to express any greater number, yet there are used the 
following numerals also : 10, 11, 12, 13, H, 15, 10, 18, 24, 25, 2?, and 32. 

“ When dictating to an as.sistant in symbolical names what to write in cha- 
racters, the pandit commences the operation from right to left : thus, if he says 
Cl 2), (0), (4), the other writes 4012, &c. This method is the same with that 
follow'ed in the Shastras of India, therefore it is unnecessary to add any thing 
further on the subject. 

The following numbers are expressed by such names as are stated here 
below, and explained in English, to which the Sanskrit terms also have been 
added (with a few exceptions), not from Tibetan books, but from other 
sources : — 

1. GzugSy body; S. shar'iram. 

Z!a, the moon , S. chandra, 

Hol-tkavy white brightness, the moon; S. s/iwcta-rocbis. 

Bse-ru, rhinoceros ; S. gandaka. 

2. Lagy the hand ; S. bhujn, hasta, or jmni, 

Migy the eye ; S. netray chakshus. 

Zu7ig-phyogSy or simply, zutig, the two sides, wings, halves, a pair, couple ; S’. 
chhada, imksho^ ^c, 

Hkhrig, or bgrody the twins ; copulation. 

3. Hjig~rlany the world ; S. loka. 

Yon-taiiy quality; S. gima, 

MS, fire ; S agni or anala. 

Rise, top, summit ; S. agram. 

4. MtskOy a sea or lake ; S. samudra* 

Chhuy water; S, Jala or wari. 

Rkangy a f.'Ot ; S. pada. 
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Ri^bpid, S. rida. 

5. Mbyung, dn element ; S. Ihutam* 
livan^t an organ of sense ; S. indrayam. 

Mdahf an arrow ; S. bdna or vdna, 

P/iungt a heap of the aggregates constituting the body and soul ; S. skdndha. 

6. MtshamSf the six cardinal points : the north, east, south, west, zenith and nadir. 
Jio,bro-vn, taste, savour ; S. rasa. 

Dus, time, season ; S. samaya. 

7. Thub-pa, a sage ; S. Muni, 

Drang-srong, an hermit ; S. Rishi. 

Ri, a hill or mountain ; S. parvata, 

Res-gzah, a special or chief planet ; S. Graha. 

8. iT/t/, an hydra or snake ; S. ndga, 

Sbrul, serpent ; S. sarjm. 

Gdengs-chan, a hooded. snake ; S. ? 

Lto^hgro, creeping on its belly ; S. uraga. 

JVbr, or nor^lha, wealth, or the eight gods of wealth; S. vasu or vasudeua. 
Sred-pOf affection, passion ; S. ? 

9. Rtsa, root (or vein) ; S. 7niila. 

Gler, treasure ; S. kosham. 

Gzah, a planet ; S. graha. 

£u~ga, a lK)le ; S. chiddra. 

Srin-po, an imp or goblin ; S. Itdkshasa. 

10. Phyogs, corner, quarter, point ; S. Dik or Dish. The ten points ; (4 cardinal, 4 

intermediate, the zenith, and the nadir). 

11. Hyphrog-byed, that takes by force; S. Hari for Siva. 

Drag-po, the brave or fierce, S. Rudra for Siva. 

Dde-hbyung, the source of happiness ; S. Sfiatnbhv, another name of Swa. 
Dvang’phyug, the powerful j S. Ishwara, for Siva. 

12. Kyi-ma, the sun ; S. Suryaj jirka, Rhdnn. 

Khyim, the sun*s place in the zodiac ; S. Grtha, or pi. Griha't, the 12 zodiacal signs. 

13. Hdod-pa, lust, desire, wish, Cupid ; S. Kama. 

Myos~byed, that inebriates or makes mad, lust, desire, wish, Cupido ; S. Madana, 
Kama Deva, 

14. Yid, the mind ; S. manas. 

Ma-nu, ditto ; S. manu, 

Srid-pa, existence, birth, the w’orld ; S. bkuvanam. 

15. TsAes, the 15th day of a lunar month, any day of the semilunation ; S. 

Aha or Ahan. 

16. Mi-hdag, lord of men, a sovereign ; S. Narnpati. 

RgyaUpo, a king, prince ; S. lldja. 

18. Nyes-pa, or skyon, vice, fault, blemish ; S. Dosha, 

24. Rgyal-va, be that has been victorious, a Jina or Buddha; S. Jina, 

25. De-nyid, the same self ; S. tntwam. 

27. Skar-ma, a star, one of the 27 constellations in the path of the moon j S. Nakshatra, 
32. So, a tooth ; S. danta. 

For o zero, or (O), the following three terms arc used 
Mkhah, void, space ; S. kha, akashaj gaganam. 

Thig, a spot, stain ; S. ? nahhas. 

St<mg~paf the vacuum ; empty space, zero; S.shufiyam, 
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HUGH BOYD OF MADRAS, THE REPUTED JUNIUS. 

When the authorship of the letters of Junhis became the fashionable puzzle 
of the day, it was quite ridiculous to remark the variety of individuals to whom 
the honour was ascribed. The most startling inconsistencies, the wildest im- 
probabilities, nay, the most glaring impossibilities, threw little or no impedi- 
ment in the way of a favourite theory. To such an excess was the habit car- 
ried of finding out Junius in every bod}', that some sagacious persons agreed 
in making the Duke of Grafton the author — that very Duke of Grafton, who, 
according to Horace Walpole, could never put two sentences of decent English 
together ; nay, the same Duke of Grafton upon whose public and personal 
character Junius expended his blackest venom. Burke, the leading partizan 
of the administration to which Junius himself belonged, the party which it is 
well known that Junius supported through tliick and thin ; Horne Tooke, 
wdiom Junius unsj)aringly ridicules as Parson IJorne, or bespatters with abuse 
as the adversary of Wilkes ; Lord George Germaine — have each, upon the 
slenderest inductions and in deftiincc of the greatest improbabilities, had the 
credit of those memorable letters. Mankind will always retain their propen- 
sity to pet and patronize a plausible conjecture, and a catalogue raUonne of 
the different persons, wise and simple, learned and ignorant, good and indif- 
ferent wTiters, who have enjoyed in their generation the fame of being Junius, 
v’ould furnish an amusing if not instructive paper. 

^faii} Aiiglo-Iudi'ui characters have, in their day and in their own circles, 
figured as the writers of those singular compositions. When it was the usage 
of the Company to send out persons, inve.stcd with civil employments, who 
had not jiassed through any antecedent gradations of the service, and who were 
frcqueinly of a somewhat advanced age, it was not very uncommon for some 
of them to bring out a kind of bazy confused suspicion of being Junius’s — 
one on the strength of having written, under the signature of Brutus, an ad- 
mirable scries of letters in t!ie Public Advertise)' upon the conduct of Beckford, 
wlicn the king turned his back upon him at the levee j another for a letter, full 
of ficy remonstrance and indignant eloquence, upon the disgraceful negli- 
gci'c.: of the city scavengers ; and even upon slighter grounds of conjecture. 
It’ any analogy of style or diction could be traced in an olhcial letter or two 
Irom the hands of any of those who laboured under these flattering surmises, 
the evidence was complete ; and one individual became Junius through all the 
Company’s dominions, because, in his complaint to the government of being 
su[)erscded as chief of Cuddalore, he told them that “ the rays of their indig- 
nation irradiated the victim they w'ere intended to consume.” 

It is certain that the claim of Mr. Francis (afterwards Sir Philip) rested 
upon evidence, internal and external, of an extraordinary kind. The coinci- 
dences were miraculous, if lie w'as not the author. Yet miraculous coinci- 
dences have happened, and wdll happen to the last chapter of time, — and the 
point sought to be established remains as it was. Much fuss was made about 
the structure of Mr. Francis’s sentences, — the most fluctuating of all standards. 
It is obvious that, after books had been w'rittcn and controversies instituted, 
he adopted a more stately and antithetical manner of wrfting than he used 
before. Indeed, as far as internal testimony goes, the correspondence and 
letters of Mr. Hastings might now and then, upon testimony equally unexcep- 
tionable, make him out to be Junius. In fact, every body who can write at all 
will be occasion dly a Junius— at least for a sentence or two. 

. Jd? w/'/i . N . S. V 0 L . L> . No . 58. T 
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Hugh Boyd was a school-fellow of Grattan, and a friend and protege of 
Flood, from whose familiar conversations he acknowledged himself to have 
received the greatest benefit in the aim and objects of his studies. Left by the 
death of his father nearly destitute, he chose the law as his profession, and 
came to London in search of fame and fortune, where he cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of Goldsmith, Garrick, Armstrong, and the celebrated Mrs. Ma- 
cauley, the historian (as she facetiously called herself) of the Stewarts. But 
his most familiar associate was Mr. Laughlin M’Lean, the Nabob of Arcot’s 
accredited agent. With this well-informed but highly convivial character, 
Boyd frequently heard the chimes of midnight at the celebrated Devil Coffee 
House, afterwards known by the name of Dick's, near Temple Bar. It was a 
place that might be said, so far back as Queen Anne’s time, to be ** native to 
famous w'its or hospitables.” His subsequent introduction to Lord Macartney, 
with whom he proceeded to India, was chiefly attributable to the good offices 
of M*Lean, who instructed him in the details relative to the dispute going on 
between Mahommed Ali Khan and the East-India Company, and Boyd took 
up the Nabob’s cause in a series of letters that appeared in Woodfall’s Public 
Advertiser t in 1777- They are written plainly and perspicuously, but the 
stately structure of literary reputation, reared upon them by flattering friends 
and enthusiastic critics, was not the least of the specious absurdities to which 
the Junius controversy gave rise. Soon after, M‘Lcan went to India for the 
purpose of adjusting the dispute between the Nabob and the Company, and 
had he remained there, might have been of inestimable use to Boyd in advanc- 
ing his fortunes. But the ship in which he embarked for Madras, in all pro- 
bability, foundered at sea, for she was never heard of, after she left the Capo. 

But it was decreed that Boyd must be Junius. The hypothesis was fought 
adversii frontibus through certain circles, and to shew w'ith what desperate te- 
nacity it was clung to by its su[)porters, it is only requisite to adduce a specimen 
of the kind of reasoning to which they condescended to resort. Boyd once or 
twice met Dr. Johnson at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and shewed him, 
by every demonstration in his power, the reverence he felt for his wisdom and 
virtue. But it is well known that Johnson not only attacked the political 
character of Junius, but handled his style and diction with peculiar severity, 
in that most beautiful of all tracts, Thoughts on the Falkland Islafids. These 
sagacious reasoners, therefore, concluded that Junius would have reciprocated 
the attack with more than his usual bitterness, but for some extraordinary 
motive ; and as Junius maintained a profound silence as to Johnson’s animad- 
versions, it followed necessarily, that Boyd must be Junius, inasmuch as it 
was respect and admiration only for Johnson, that could suppress even recri- 
minatory or angry feeling after such a provocation. Another of his eulogists 
adduces, in aid of the same theory, an incident w hich, though probable, was 
not iikely to have the effect attributed to it. In the gallery of the House of 
Commons, Boyd frequently sate near Pitt, who was not then a member of the 
house. They got so well acquainted, that once, after a long debate upon 
the affiiirs of Ireland, they retired together to a late dinner at a coffee-house, 
and over their wine jointly committed to writing the substance of the debate, 
which they transmitted to Ireland. When the bill was called for, Boyd (the most 
probable part of the story) happened not to have cash enough about him to 
pay his share, and borrowed of Pitt a few shillings to make up the deficiency. 
Afterwards, when it began to be positively asserted, and in a tone beyond that 
of conjecture, that Boyd was the author of Junius’s letters, Pitt, in confir- 
mation of the same opinion, stated his strong belief in it, by recounting the 
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incident of their having jointly written the Irish debate, and of his attention 
being singularly called to Boyd’s report of what had been said by Colonel Barrc, 
which, he observed, in spirit, point, and sarcasm, reminded him, as he read 
it over, so strongly of Junius, that he should always retain the conviction, tlmt 
a piece of writing so remarkably tinged with the colour and complexion of 
Junius, could have proceeded from no other pen. 

However, with this reputation of being the author of Junius, Boyd went 
out to India, as second secretary to Lord Macartney, who had been nominat- 
ed to the chair at Madras, where he arrived in the autumn of the year 1781. 
It might have been rationally inferred that Junius, whoever or whatever he 
was, had he been disposed to serve the government he bad attacked with such 
unrelenting animosity, would have been spared the mortification of soliciting a 
place under it. Yet so it was. He exerted his interest with Mr. Flood to 
obtain for him the appointment of under-secretary of State in Lord Germaine’s 
department. The strongest efforts were made in his behalf, but from some 
hidden cause ^ it is pretended, proved ineffectual. This circumstance, which 
speaks volumes to shew that Boyd was not Junius, has been twisted by Mr. 
George Chalmers into an irresistible proof that he was. By the way, it may 
be observed that Mr. Chalmers’ efforts to establish the literarj' identity of Jiiniua 
and Boyd, occupy two very con.sidcrable volumes. Boyd, upon his arrival at 
Madras, devoted himself scdidously to Oriental politics, and an absurd whim 
having crept into the head of the governor, that an alliance with the king of 
Candy would be of vital importance to the Company’s possessions in India, 
then threatened with n powerful confederacy, which aimed at nothing less than 
their total destruction, Mr Boyd accompanied Sir Edward Hughes’s expedi- 
tion against Trincomalee, was present at its storming, and then set out on an 
expedition into that almost impenetrable country, from whose court few am- 
bassadors ever returned, and where several, who had gone in the vigour of 
youth, were detained till they were old men for an answer. Boyd was more 
lucky. His Candian majesty refused to acknowledge the right of the Company 
to treat w'ith an independent sovereign, and the ambassador departed without 
having obtained the most material purpose of his mission. The vessel, in 
which he embarked from Trincomalee, was captured by Suffrein’s fleet, and he 
remained several months at the island of Mauritius, a close prisoner. 

On his liberation (after a short visit at Calcutta, where every body 
was charmed with the talents, wit, and humour of the supposed Junius), he 
w'as recalled to Madras, having been appointed master-attendant at that settle- 
ment. It is remarkable that Boyd never contradicted positively the conjecture, 
that he was the real Junius. When the subject accidentally arose in conversa- 
tion, he seemed anxiously to shrink from the discussion ; and it was consi- 
dered, in general, a point of delicacy to abstain from it. Once indeed, o blun- 
dering Irishman addressed a letter to him, with the .superscription of ** Junius 
Boyd, Esq and in the carelessness of the convivial hour, unguarded hints 
and allusions were made to the presumed author of the celebrated letters, 
and sometimes designedly, for the purpose of drawing him out on the subject. 
Except, however, his remark, upon one occasion, that the writer, whoever he 
w as, had a mass of the most weighty reasons for preserving the secret, and no 
other but that of idle vanity to betray it, he was uniformly silent upon this 
topic. This, indeed, left the que-stioii as it was. It might still be Boyd, so 
reasoned the zealous partisans of the favourite hypothesis, and he might have 
a thousand powerful motives for concealment. Yet those who looked deeper 
limn the surface, might discern in Hugh Boyd feelings very far from those of 
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anxiety not to be taken for Junius. They who looked still deeper, thouglit 
they could discern ’ certain coquetries he was wont to play off, that might on 
the contrary fortify the presumption. Amongst these was a most superbly- 
bound volume, containing the letters of Junius, flung careles.^ly on his table, 
and on opening it, a variety of pencil marks and references to living names 
and characters in every page. 

At the conclusion of the Mysore war, in 1792, he set on foot a paper called 
the Madras Courier^ and the most superficial reader, acquainted with Junius, 
might observe that the style and manner of the principal articles were so 
framed as to confirm the notion of the writer’s identity with the nominis umbra. 
In 1793 , also, he commenced a series of periodical essays, under the title of 
the Indian Observer. They have been republished in a collection of Boyd’s 
works ; and the most prominent peculiarity, visible in all of them, is a labo- 
rious straining after the frame and structure of Junius’s sentences, — frequently 
the same powerful antithesis, the same playfulness of figure, and not unfre- 
quently an analogous pointedness of rebuke and bitterness of sarcasm. Yet, 
with all this, it was not Junius. It was impossible, even with a predisposition 
to believe that he was the veritable AmphiftrioHy to fly from the perpetually 
recurring persuasion that it was the fictitious one. A paper, like the Indian 
Observer^ at one of our eastern settlements, where literary attainments were 
not common, did not languish for want of encouragement. Before the pub- 
lication of the second number, it could boast the names of 700 opulent sub- 
scribers. Want of prudence, and convivial habits, however, involved poor 
Boyd, in spite of his mastcr-intendantship, which was about 200 star-pagodus 
monthly, and of the profits of his publication, in continual perplexity. He 
died at Madras in 1799. 


JURISDICTION OF KING’S COURTS IN INDIA OVER NATIVES. 

There is a method recently brought to notice, by wliich tlie jurisdiction of the 
King’s courts is extended, contrary to the evident intentions of the legislature, and 
with grievous injury to native sulijects not properly liable to their jurisdiction. It 
consists in this : if a native succeeds to projierty witliin tlie court’s jurisdiction, to 
which he has never before been liable, he must take out a probate from the court in 
order to enable him to obtain possession. So far is unobjectionable ; but by so doing, 
he is made liable to the court’s jurisdiction, not with regard to that property alone, 
which W'ould be right and just, but with regard to all property, wherever situated, 
although many hundred miles beyond the court’s jurisdiction. This is the law as laid 
down by the court at Madras. 

“ The story of the Naw'aub of hlasulipatam is a sample of its practical effect. 
Tlie Nawaub of Masulipatam and bis family, residing 200 miles or more from 
Madras, were exempt from the jurisdiction of the King’s court. The old Nawaub 
died, leaving, besides bis property situated beyond the court’s jurisdiction, a sum 
in the Company’s funds, wdiicli, being within the jurisdiction, could not be paid 
to any of his heirs without probate from the court. This was taken out by his 
eldest son, the present Naw^aub, who in consequence became fully liable to the 
jurisdiction. Various suits have been entered against him ; they are not determined ; 
but he is already ruined, and unable to pay the expenses of a tribunal into which he 
has been dragged without being conscious of his liability. 

** It is thus that the extension of the jurisdiction of the King’s court in India goes 
on increasing by the mere will of the judges, without regard to the right and interests 
of our native subjects, whom it was manifestly the intention of the . legislature to 
exempt from that jurisdiction.”* 

* Sir T. C. Meualfc i, Mm. 2(1 Ma> W2‘J. 
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SKETCHES OF REMARKABLE LIVING CHARACTERS 
IN INDIA. 

No. I.— -Colonel Gardiner. — The Begum Sumroo. 

A F 1 EW years ago, India presented a wide field for adventure. The distracted 
state of the country, the ambitious projects and conflicting interests of native 
princes, were highly favourable circumstances to those who brought with them 
a competent knowledge of the art of war and of military disciidine, and who 
preferred a wild, erratic, roving life, amongst the children of the soil, to the 
regular service of the India Company. There are two individuals still living 
in the Bengal presidency, and occupying a distinguished, though singular, posi- 
tion in society, whose eventful career, if circumstantially related, could not 
fail to prove highly interesting. The general outlines of the history of the 
Begum Sumroo, and of Colonel Gardiner, of Khasgunje, are known to every 
person who has visited the theatre of their exploits, but very few are acquaint- 
ed with t!'e details; for such is the shifting nature of Anglo-Indian society, 
that it is impossible to gain more than the passing information of the day, in 
places rendered memorable from circumstances of universal notoriety, but of 
which nobody can give the particulars. 

Some apology ought, perhaps, to be made for associating the name of so 
gallant and highly-respected an officer as Colonel Gardiner with that of the 
Begum, and her still more worthless hu^iband ; but as those readers of the 
Ajiaiic Juurnaly who have not been in India, arc puzzled by the announcement 
of the marriages, or projected marriages, of the daughters of this gentleman 
with the i)ei)hevv3 of the King of Delhi, an explanation of the circumstances, 
which have produced these apparently extraordinary alliances, will doubtless 
prove acceptable. The writer of these pages docs not pretend to know more 
of Colonel Gardiner than the tongue of rumour could tell, or a casual meet- 
ing in society could afford; but so remarkable a person naturally made a strong 
impression, and the anecdotes extant concerning him were too singular to be 
easily ^orgotten. Colonel Gardiner’s tall, commanding figure, soldier-like 
con:Uer.ance, and military air, render his appearance very striking. When at 
his own residence, and associating with natives, it is said that he adopts the 
Asiatic costume ; but while visiting a large military station, in company with 
the resident of Lucknow, he wore a blue surtout, resembling the undress 
uniform of the British army, but profusely ornamented with silk lace. 

Colonel Gardiner, who is a connection of the noble family bearing that 
name, came out to India in the King’s service, which he soon afterwards 
quitted. The cause of hki resignation is variously related ; in the absence of 
an authentic account, it would, perhaps, be wrong to give sanction to any one 
of the reports afloat concerning it. At this period, it was impossible to fore- 
see that the tide of fortune would bring the British Government of India into 
actual warfare with the sovereigns of provinces so far beyond the frontier, that 
human ambition dared not contemplate their subjugation. Many loyal men 
were, therefore, induced to follow the banners of native princes, under the 
expectation that they never could be called upon to bear arms against their 
owm country ; but fate decreed it otherwise, and, in the Mahratta war, those 
officers who had entered into Holkar’s service found themselves in a very 
awkward predicament, especially as they were not permitted a choice, or even 
allowed to re.^ain neutral, their new masters endeavouring to force them, upon 
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pain of death, to commit treason to the land of their birth, by fighting in the 
ranks of a hostile force. 

In some of the native courts, the English were immediately put to dcntli 
upon the approach of the enemy, or on the slightest suspicion of their fidelity. 
Upon more than one occasion. Colonel Gardiner, who, independent of his 
military skill, possessed a thorough knowledge of the native character and very 
considerable talent, penetrated the designs of his employers, and withdrew in 
time from meditated treachery ; but his escape from Holkar was of the most 
hazardous description, not inferior in picturesque incident and personal 
jeopardy to that of the renowned Dugald Dalgetty, who was not more success- 
ful in all lawful strategy than the subject of this too brief memoir. 

Anxious to secure the services of so efficient an officer, after all fair means 
had failed, Holkar tied his prisoner to a gun, and threatened him with imme- 
diate destruction should he persist in refusing to take the field with his army. 
The colonel remained staunch, and, perchance in the hope of tiring h^ni out, 
the execution was suspended, and he was placed under a guard, who had orders 
never to quit him for a single instant. Walking one day along the edge of a 
bank leading by a precipitous descent to a river. Colonel Gardiner suddenly 
determined to make a bold effort to escape, and perceiving a place fitted to his 
purpose, he shouted out hismillah! * in the name of God !’ and flung himself 
down an abyss of some forty or fifty feet deep. None were inclined to follow 
him, but guns were fired, and an alarm sounded in the town. He re- 
covered his feet, and making for the river, plunged into it ; after swimming 
for some distance, finding that his pursuers gained upon him, he took shelter 
in a friendly covert, and with merely his mouth above the water, waited until 
they had passed ; he then landed on the opposite side, and proceeded by un- 
frequented paths to a town in the neighbourhood, which was under the com- 
mand of a friend, who, though a native, and a servant of Holkar, he thought 
would afford him protection. Tliis man proved trustworthy, and after remain- 
ing concealed some time, the colonel ventured out in tlic disguise of a grass- 
cutter, and reaching the British outposts in safety, was joyously received by 
his countrymen. He was appointed to the command of a regiment of irregular 
horse, which he still retains ; and his services in the field, at the head of these 
brave soldiers, have not been more advantageous to the British Government, 
than the accurate acquaintance before-mentioned, which his long and intimate 
association with natives enabled him to obtain of the Asiatic character. It was 
to his diplomatic skill and knowledge of the best methods of treaty, that wc 
owed the capitulation of one of those formidable hill-fortresses (Komulmair, 
in Mewar), whose reduction by arms would have been at the expense of 
an immense sacrifice of human life. The commandant of the division des- 
patched to take possession of it, wearied out by the procrastinating and inde- 
cisive spirit of the natives, would have stormed the place at every disadvantage, 
had not Colonel Gardiner persuaded him to entrust the ncgociation to his 
hands. The result proved that he had made a just estimate of his own powers : 
the garrison agreed to give up the fortress on the payment of their arrears, and 
Colonel Tod, in his Annals of Rajast'han, mentions the circumstance as one 
highly honourable to the British character, that, there being not more than 
four thousand rupees at the time in the English camp, an order, written by the 
commandant for the remainder, upon the shroffs or bankers in the neighbour- 
hood, was taken without the least hesitation, the natives not having the slightest 
doubt that it would be paid upon presentation. 

The marriage of Colonel Gardiner forms one of the most singular incidents 
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in his romantic story. In the midst of his hazardous career, he carried off a 
Mahommcdnn princess, the sister of one of the lesser potentates of the Deccan, 
who, though now reduced to comparative insignificance, during the rise and 
progress of the Mahrattas, were personages of considerable consequence. 

Ever the first to climb a tower. 

As venturous in a lady's bower, 

the sacred recesses of the zenana were penetrated by the enterprizing lover, 
who, at the moment in which his life was threatened by the brother’s treachery, 
bore away his prize in triumph, and sought an asylum in another court. 

A European, of popular manners and military experience, could in those 
days easily place himself at the head of a formidable body of soldiers, ready to 
follow his fortunes, and trusting to his arrangements with the princes whose 
cause he supported for their pay, which was frequently in arrear, or depen- 
dent upon the capture of some rich province. In the command of such a troop, 
Colonel Gardiner was a welcome guest wherever he went, and, until the affair 
with Holkar. he had always contrived to secure his retreat whenever it was 
prudent to commence a new career in another quarter. 

It is difficult to say what sort of bridal contract is gone through between a 
Moslem beauty and a Christian gentleman, but the ceremony is supposed to be 
binding; at least it is considered so in India, a native female not losing the 
respect of her associates by forming such a connexion. The marriage of 
Colonel Gardiner seems perfectly satisfactory to the people of Hindoostan, for 
the lady has not only continued stedfast in the Mahomedan faith, and in the 
strict observance of all the restrictions prescribed to Asiatic females of rank, 
but has brought up her daughters in the same religious persuasion, and in the 
same profound seclusion, — points seldom conceded by a European father. They 
arc, therefore, eligible to match with the princes of the land, their mother’s 
family connexions and high descent atoning for the disadvantage of foreign 
ancestry upon the paternal side. Educated according to the most approved 
fashion of an oriental court, they are destined to spend the remainder of their 
lives in the zenana ; and this choice for her daughters shews that their mother, 
at least, does not consider exclusion from the world, in which European 
women reign and revel, to be any hardship. 

So little of the spirit of adventure is now stirring in India, that the Misses 
Gjirdiner, or the young begums, or whatsoever appellation it may be most 
proper to designate them by, have not attracted the attention of the enter- 
prizing portion of the European community. Doubtless their beauty and 
accomplishments a''c blazoned in native society, but, excepting upon the occa- 
sion of an announcement like that referred to in the Calcutta periodicals, the 
existence of these ladies is scarcely known to their father’s countrymen residing 
in India. We are ignorant whether their com|)lexions partake most of the 
eastern or of the northern hue, or whether they have the slightest idea of the 
privileges, from which their mother’s adherence to Mahomedan usages has 
debarred them. Their situation, singular as it may appear in England, excites 
little or no interest ; nobody seems to lament that they were not brought up 
in the Christian religion, or permitted those advantages which the half-caste 
offspring of women of lower rank enjoy ; and, acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case, the editors of the aforesaid periodicals do not enter into 
any explanation of intelligence of the most startling nature to English readers, 
who, in their ignorance of facts, are apt to fancy that European ladies in 
India are willing to enter into the zenanas of native princes. 

Colonel Gardiner has of course adopted a great many of the opinions and 
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ideas of the people with whom he has passed so great a portion of his time, 
and in his mode of living he may he termed half an Asiatic; this, however, 
does not prevent him from being a most acceptable companion to the Euro- 
pean residents, who take the greatest delight in his society whenever he appears 
amongst them. His autobiography would be a work of the highest value, 
affording a picture of Indian manners and Indian policy, with which few besides 
himself have ever had an opportunity of becoming so intimately acquainted. 
As he is still in the prime and vigour of existence, we may hope that some 
such employment of these piping times of peace may be suggested to him, and 
that he may be induced to devote the hours spent in retirement at Khasgunje to 
the writing or the dictation of the incidents of his early life. In looking back 
upon past events, the colonel occasionally expresses a regret that he should 
have been induced to quit the King’s service, in which, in all probability, he 
would have attained the highest rank; but, eminently qualified for the situation 
in which he has been placed, and more than reconciled to the destiny which 
binds him to a foreign soil, the station he occupies leaves him little to desire, 
and he has it in his power to be still farther useful to society by unlocking the 
stores of a mind fraught with information of the highest interest. 

The life of the Begum Siimroo presents a more extraordinary tissue of 
events, extraordinary even in Asiatic annals, notwithstanding the numerous 
stepping-stones to w'ealth and power w’hich were oiTercd to the enterprising in 
the wild and troublous periods of Indian misrule. In early youth, this singular 
woman attached herself to a German adventurer, called by tlic natives Sumroo ; 
but whether this appellation was a corruption of Summers, a name he is said to 
have taken upon his entrance into the Company’s service, or of a soubrhjuct 
supposed to have been bestowed upon him on account of his gloomy and satur- 
nine aspect, is not known ; both versions of the story being equally current in 
India. This man commenced his career in the East as a private soldier in the 
English army, from which he speedily deserted, aiul made his way to the 
Upper Provinces. He is described as a low-born, uneducated jierson, so illite- 
rate as not to be able to wTite his own name. He possessed talents, iiowcvcr, 
which recommended him to the notice of Cossini Ali, nawaub of Bengal, who 
took him into favour, and gave him the command of his army. While in the 
service of th’-' prince, Sumroo perpetrated a deed which stamped his name with 
indelible infamy. Inviting the English residents at Patna to his table, while 
partaking with the most unreserved confidence of the banquet, he gave a signal 
for a general massacre, and not one escaped the assassin’s d.igger. This act of 
perfidy proved as useless as it had been base and treacherous ; the Company’s 
troops under Major Adams s])eedily recaptured tlie city, and soon afterwards 
the entire conquest of Bengal obliged Cossiin Ali and his followers to seek 
refuge at the court of Sujah Dowlah, Nawab Vizier of Oude. During the 
remainder of his life, English cfiicers hatl often the mortification of seeing 
this renegade basking in the sunshine of favour at the courts of native princes; 
and though, as their star prevailed, he was compelled to try his fortune in 
more distant scenes, his prosperity daily increased. He established himself at 
the head of a considerable force, w'ho were attached to his person, and wanted 
nothing but pay to be exceedingly effective. Finding it difficult to satisfy 
them or their leader, Nudjift Khan put him into possession of a very consider- 
able jaghirc, or rather a small principality, in the province of Delhi, which the 
Begum retains to this day. 

Sumroo died in 1776, and, at his decease, the corps which he had raised 
was kept up in the name of his son, though the chief authority fell into the 
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bands of the extraordinary woman who has since made so conspicuous a figure 
in IJindoostnn. The origin of Zaib ul Nissa (ornament of her sex), a name 
which, as well as the title of Bcguiriy was conferred upon her by the King of 
Delhi, is not known. By some persons it is said that she was a dancing-girl ; 
and many arc of opinion that she was a Cashmerian by birth, an idea which 
has arisen from the remarkable fairness of her complexion. But though this 
is not a common circumstance amongst the natives of Hindoostan, instances 
are sufficiently frequent to render it very possible that she was born at Agra, 
the place in which she attached herself to the fortunes of Sumroo. 

There can be no doubt that the Begum possessed a more than ordinary share 
of personal charms, for, at an advanced age, the remains were very striking. 
She is rather under the middle size, delicately formed, with fine-chiscllcd fea- 
tures, brilliant hazel eyes, a complexion very little darker than that of an 
Italian, and hands, arms, and feet which Zoffuni, the painter, declared to be 
models of beauty. Of these, though now' grown fat and wrinkled, she is still 
justly proud. It is well known that, while apparently excluded from all share 
of authorit}^, women in India in reality often obtain unlimited sway over their 
hiisbands’ property. Little or nothing is said of Sumroo’s son, but his widow, 
as she is called, speedily became a person of great importance. By some of 
her contemporaries it is averred that, at a very early period of life, “ her high- 
ness ” became a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, which she now pro- 
fesses, and that she was married to the German by the forms of that church ; 
others seem to think these circumstances doubtful, and are of opinion that, 
like many Mahommedan women living with Europeans, she for a long period 
retained her ow n religion, though considering herself as much the wife of her 
protector :;*> if he had fulfilled all the ceremonial of the Moslem contract. 

After the death of Sumroo, the Begum entered into another matrimonial 
ciigagcmeiit, with a French adventurer, a Monsieur L’Oiseaiix, or Le Vassu, 
who had been in the Mahratta service, under General Perron, and was aftcr- 
w'ards employed by her as commander-iii-chicf of the troops belonging to her 
iaghirc. Like many widows, the lady soon discovered that she had committed 
a grievous error in the choice of a second husband ; but there arc very few who 
could (.rit'icatc themselves so boldly and artfully from the entanglement. The 
causj of the Begum’s earnest desire to get rid of her new lord is variou.''lv 
related; but, in all probability, those persons are right who have attributed it 
to the desire which the Frenchman manifested to return to Europe. Native 
women of rank and wealth are well aware that they will lose all their conse- 
quence in a foreign country, and they usually make it a shic qua nony that those 
whom they espouse shall agree to spend the remainder of their days in India. 
Naturally alarmed at a proposition which seemed to be dictated by the purest 
selfishness, and which assured her that she was indebted for her husband to 
the wealth she had amassed, and which he now desired to lavish amongst 
strangers to her, by whom she would be regarded as an object of contempt, 
she made no outward opposition, but, dissembling deeply, determined to cir- 
cumvent a plan which threatened to be so injurious to her interests. 

Le Vassu was no match in diplomatic arts for his subtle wife ; she pretended 
to enter with the greatest readiness into the scheme, but conjured him to keep 
his intentions secret, lest the troops, exasperated by the abandonment of their 
chief, should endeavour to detain them by force. While ajoparently engaged 
with the greatest alacrity in the collection of the gold ajid jewels which he 
proposed to carry along with him, she employed various emissaries to inflame 
the minds of the people against the Frenchman, and to represent his intended 
AsialJourn N.S.Vol.1o.No./)8. U 
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desertion in the most odious colours. These agents took care to contrast her 
love and devotion to the interests of those over whom she had been placed, 
with her husband’s base betrayal of their confidence ; and when every thing 
was prepared according to her wishes, she alarmed Le Vassu with rumours of 
an intended revolt. She assured him that there would be the greatest difficulty 
in effecting their escape from a highly-excited people, who had resolved upon 
their destruction should they be taken in the act of quitting the province, and 
declaring her determination never to survive the disgrace of a capture, she 
represented the horrors which would ensue in such a glowing manner, and 
W'orked so strongly upon the imagination of her husband, that he agreed to 
follow her example, promising to kill himself should their party be insufficient 
to quell the insurgents. Having made these arrangements, they set forward on 
their journey, attended by a strong escort, and each being provided with pistols, 
which the lady well knew how to use. At the appointed spot, the escort was 
attacked, or apparently attacked, by a party in the Begum’s interest; the 
guards were put to the rout, and the fugitives seemed to be completely in the 
power of their supposed enemies. There w^as a great deal of confusion, and 
amid several reports of musketr\', news was brought to the bewildered French- 
man, that the Begum had shot herself. He instantlv dismounted from his 
elephant, and rushing to her |)alunqnin, found the attendants in great affliction 
and disorder; these people confirmed tlie fatal intelligence, giving as a proof 
the lady's, veil saturated with blood. Knowing the resolute disposition of his 
wife, he concluded from this act of despair that all w'as lost, and destitute of 
the resources of a strong mind, and unsuspicious of double-dealing, he saved 
his enemy from the guilt of his actual murder, by putting a pistol to his head. 

The Begum, taking care to have better information than her luckless spouse, 
the moment his death was ascertained, threw open the doorh of her palanquin, 
and mounting an elephant, addressed the troop> in eloquent and impassioned 
language, descanting irpon the affection she l)oro to tlir people beqiieathcil to 
her care In their foinicr ebief, her oppo^itio^ to the wishes of the da.stard who 
W’ould have plundered and left them, and her determination to live and die in 
the discharge of the important dntu s w hich she was called upon to perform. 

Untd this moment, ir is said, she had never appeared in public ; but the 
exigency of rue case excused her assumption of masculine rights. Her appeal to 
the soldiers was received with the greatest enthusiasm, and they conveyed her 
back to camp with shouts and acclamations. From that period, she publicly 
exercised all the rights of a sovereign, and ha.^ retained undisputed possession 
of her authority. Officers formerly attached to the Mahratta service relate 
that they have seen her in the zenith of her beauty, leading on her troops in 
person, and manifesting in the midst of the most frightful carnage the reckless 
intrepidity which seems only to belong to the otiicr sex. Upon one of these 
occasions, during the reign of Shah Alum, she is said to have saved the Mogul 
empire, by rallying and encouraging her troops, when those of the king were 
flying before the enemy. It is certain that she performed good service, and its 
reward was proportionate. The emperor created lier a princess, or begum, in 
her own right, exalting her to a rank only second to that of the imperial family. 
Linking her fortunes with those of Delhi, she, with her usual foresight, shewed 
herself favourable to the English interests, and in the treaties of 1805*, adroitly 
managed to have her territories not only confirmed to her, but exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the civil power, greatly, it is said, to the obstruction 
of all executive measures of police. 

The internal ninnagement of her estate, however, renders her independence 
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less objectionable, since she contrives to keep her subjects in excellent order, 
and to render the revenues extremely productive. 

The town of Seerdhuna, the capital of her district, is populous and flourish- 
ing; her fields, according to common report, look greener, and her peasantry 
more contented, than those of native states, or even of the Comf.riny’^s pro- 
vinces, in her neighbourhood. She maintains a body of troops for the protec- 
tion of her own person and the collection of the revenue, besides the quota she 
is required to furnish to assist in the performance of the police duties at Meerut. 
These soldiers are under the command of officers of European descent, but to 
judge from the accounts which sometimes ai)pear in the Calcutta papers of the 
abject nature of their enforced subservience to the will of an imperious and 
arbitrary woman, they cannot be of a very high grade. 

The Begum’s troops, who are principally Rajpoots, — tall stout men, but, like 
all the retainers of native princes, of haughty and insolent demeanour, — are 
clad in uniforms of dark-blue broadcloth, loose vests, reaching nearly to the 
feet, and fastened round the waist with scarlet cummurbunds ; their turbans 
are of the same colour, and they are well armed and mounted. Her highness 
has also a park of artillery in very excellent order ; and altogether docs not 
make a contemptible aj)pearancc in the field. 

The siege of Bhnrtporc revived all the military ardour of the Begum, who 
was very desirous to appear before the place in person, and to obtain some 
share of the glory and the prize-money. 7'he Commandcr-in-chief, who did 
not think her handfii of retainers of much importance, endeavoured to recon- 
cile ihc Amazon to her c'icliision, by oflering to place the holy city of Muttra 
under her charge; but, observing that, if not seen at the post of danger, the 
people of lluidoostan would say she had grown cowardly in her old age, she 
jiitched her tents in the neighbourhood of the head-(iuartcrs* camp, and carried 
her point so far as at least to have the honour of being present at the capture 
o'l the fortress. 

The revenues of the Begum are estimated at ten lacs, or 4^100,000 sterling, 
and she is supposed to be in the possession of immense treasures amassed 
during a lery long and prosperous life. The princijiality of which she is the 
sovereign, is about tw'ciity milcft long, twelve broad, and seventy in circum- 
ference. Her palace is built in the European fashion, and she lias also erected 
a cliurch there, after the model of St. Peter’s at Rome. Both the design and 
execution of this cathedral are very beautiful ; the altar of white marble, 
brought from Jyeporc, and inlaid with cornelians and agates of various colours, 
being particularly rich and splendid. The gardens at Seerdhuna arc celebrated 
for their fruit-trees, and especially for the groves of oranges, lemons, and 
citrons, which perfume the air with their blossoms and weigh down the 
branches with their golden treasures. 

The Begum also possesses a mansion at Delhi, which was formerly her fa- 
vourite place of residence ; it is situated at the upper end of the Chaudry 
Chow'k, and crowns an eminence in the centre of a sjiacious and stately gar- 
den, laid out according to the prevailing fashion of the East. Its parterres are 
thickly planted with the choicest fruits and flowers, and it is traversed by 
avenues of superb cypresses, whose luxuriant though melancholy beauty 
atones for the formality of their appearance. During the period of Lord 
Lake’s sojourn at Delhi, and for many subsequent years, the Begum was wont 
to give superb entertainments aiid to receive the highest marks of respect from 
her European visitors. She has probably been a little spoiled by flattery, and 
has acquired ratlicr too inflated a notion of her own political importance, since 
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It IS said that, on her excursions to Delhi, during the latter years of her life, 
she did not pay the usual tribute of homage to the resident, of a visit, which, 
as the representative of the British Government, he has a right to expect from 
all pei sons of inferior rank. The omission, in process of time, was reported 
to the supreme authorities at Calcutta, and the Begum, duly admonished, pro- 
ceeded in form to the residency, though with a very ill-grace. In fact, her 
pride was so deeply hurt by this enforced concession, that she speedily turned 
or back upon Delhi, declaring at her departure that she would never enter its 
wa s again. She has kept her word, residing at places in which her dignity 
IS not lowered by the presence of so high a functionary. Her palace at Seer- 
t Lina is under the same ban, though not from the same cause. Some of her 
astrologers have predicted that her return will be marked by her death ; and 
t lough long past the usual period of existence, she has not the least desire to 
be gathered to her forefathers, and, in avoiding the fatal spot, hopes to retard 
icr oom.^ She is building a house at Kinwah, about eleven miles distant from 
t e capital of her fief, and possesses one at Bluirfpore, and another in the 
ncighboiirhood of Meerut, outside the cantonments, which is now her prin- 
cipal residence. Here she gives splendid entertainments, particularly to the 
gieat personages who travel in that direction. She has long since abandoned 
the restrictions imposed bv Asiatic prejudice, and sits at table w itli large parties 
of gentlemen wdthout scruple. She formerly .attended to the Mohammedan 
precepts as far as they related to the preparation of food ; but, hating once 
passed the Uubicon, she refused to return to her trammels again, not even fol- 
ou^ng the example of the English ladies, when they retired from table, but 
preferring to remain with the gentlemen, on the plea that she made it a 
point never to leave her “ pijic half-smoked.*' 

The dress of the Begum diHers in some degree from that of other IJindoo- 
stanee ladies, her highness choosing to substitute a turban for the veil inva- 
riably worn by the females of her country; a circiirustancc which, though 
apparently trifling, sliew.s that she entertains little or no regard for native 
opinions and prejuJice.s, t)ic turban being only’ assumed by dancing-girls during 
some performances which arc considered highly indecorous, and are not exhi- 
bited before ladies. The Begum’s costume usually consists of a short full 
petticoat of rich stuff, which displays a few inches of her gold or silver bro- 
caded trowsers. The couricc and under-garmciit arc similar to those worn by 
other ladies, and she throw’s a shawl over her turban, which envelojics her 
throat, ai ms, and .shoulderj^, in the uniffling thougli not ungraceful manner in 
which the veil is worn in India, Her slippers are a.s bright and as small ns 
those of Cinderella, and notwithstanding the near approach of her eightieth 
year, are displayed with a considerable degree of coquetry. She smokes out 
of a magnificent hookah, and upon most occasions is decorated with a prodi- 
gious quantity of jewels. 

The property of every kind, whith this fortunate adventurer has accumula- 
ted, is immense her stud of horses is one of the finest in Hindoostan, and 
she drives about in a carriage and four of English fashion and Calcutta build, 
which boasts, or at least did boast when it was first launched, a high degree 
of splendour. It is a large bright-j’ellow coach, with silver mouldings, the 
window-frames of solid silver, and the lacc and hangings, which arc very rich 
and substantial, also of silver, with splendid bullion tassels; the lining is of 
violet-coloured satin, embroidered all over with s-ilver stars, and the postillions 
are in dark blue and silver liveries. 

The Begum, during her latter yeai>, lia? IVequcntli sate for her portrait to 
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a native artist, who lakes excellent likenesses, and having had the advantage 
of European instruction has made considerable progress in the art. One of 
these, a miniature, is in the possession of Lord Combcrmcre, for whom her 
highness professed the warmest degree of friendship. In former days, our 
Indian Elizabeth was distinguished for elegance and grace; and whenever she 
had a point to carry she employed such captivating and fascinating arts, that 
she seldom failed to succeed. She does not speak any language except Hin- 
doostanee, and her increasing years and infirmities have reduced the beautiful 
and dignified heroine of a thousand fields, to a decrepid old woman, who is 
still, however, courteous and polite, and not insensible to the homage for- 
merly so freely rendered, but which now seems only to proceed from a senti- 
ment of pity, or a love of the ridiculous. Unhappily, the character of the 
Begum is stained with cruelties of so deep a dye, that respect for her talents 
is merged in abhorrence for her crimes. The natives say, that she was born a 
politician, that she has allies every where, and friends no-wherc, and there is 
much truth in these assertions: for, though liberal to her dependants, she is 
accounted a severe mistress, and, before the occupation of the neighbouring 
provinces by the British Government, did not scruple to commit atrocities of 
the most frightful nature. The darkest stoiies arc circulated of murders per- 
petrated by lier order, and in her own presence; some of her subjects she is 
said to have impaled alive, a-id others barbarously mutilated. But the most 
shocking tale is connected with a fertile cause of female cruelty and revenge. 
She became jealous of one of the females of her household, and not satis- 
fied with depriving her of existence, prolonged her sufferings and rejoiced 
over them with a savage barbarity, which can only be compared to the sanguine 
ferocity ot the tigress, tearing and torturing her prey before she gives it the 
final stroke. The unfortunate girl was buried alive under the floor of the 
apartment occupied by her mistress, who slept upon the spot in order to feast 
licr ears with the dNing groans of her victim, and to prevent the possibility of 
a rescue; the whole establi‘=^hmcnt compassionating the fate of the hapless 
creature who had fallen under the clutch of so relentless a monster. 

The s''‘clusion in w'hich Ilindoostance women are obliged to live is not favour- 
able the formation of the female character, nor does it tend to soften and 
iinpr'j\c the heart. Women of strong feelings, for want of other excitement, 
are aj)t to exercise the most wanton cruelties upon their dependants, and the 
ycnana is frequently a scene of the greatest misery. The slave-girls of the 
princesses of Delhi have been known to escape from the palace and fly to the 
British residency for protection ; and surrounded by such examples, and armed 
with absolute power, it is not surprizing that a woman, of so determined a 
character as the Begum Sumroo, should have exceeded all her contemporaries 
in the recklessness with which she indulged her hatred against those who had 
the misfortune to offend her. 

The Begum’s first husband, the founder of her fortunes, is buried at Agra. 
She, herself, is said never to have had a child ; but the son, mentioned as the 
successor to the jaghire, of whom nothing in India seems to be known, cer- 
tainly left some offspring, who have formed alliances with Europeans and Indo- 
Britons. The Calcutta papers, of October 1831, announced the marriages of 
two gentlemen, John Rose Troup, Esq., and Monsieur Peter Paul Mari Le 
Caroli, with the daughters of Colonel George Alexander Dyce, great grand- 
daughters of the Begum Sumroo. The ceremony was performed in the cathe- 
dral of Suncta Maria, at Scerdhunab, by the padre Julius Cmsar, and that of 
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Mr. Troup was afterwards celebrated a second time at the Begum’s palace, by 
the protestant chaplain of Meerut. 

Several priests of the Roman Catholic persuasion are settled at Seerdhuna, 
and their influence over the Begum, which is said to be very considerable, will, 
it is to be hoped, lead to a deeper sense of her misdeeds than that self-satisfied 
old lady aj)pears at present to entertain. She could scarcely be in better hands 
than those of fitthcr Julius Caesar, who realizes the most beautiful ideas which 
could be formed of a Christian minister. Destitute of ambitious hopes, and 
debarred from those tics of kindred and aftbetion which tend to reconcile the 
protestant clergy to a residence on a foreign shore, he devotes all his time and 
thoughts to the preservation and enlargement of his little flock. Though occa- 
sionally to be found at Seerdhuna and ether places where a Catholic commu- 
nity is assembled, his residence is in the city of Patna, where he has a small 
congregation. He is the only European who has ever taken up his abode 
within the walls since the cold-blooded massacre which took place in 1715-^, a*id 
he is universally respected by the natives, who regard with great veneration 
those persons belonging to the priesthood who act up to iheir clerical profcs>- 
sion, w hatever their religious opinions may be. In times of expected irritation 
or tumult, the services of the padre are frequently called for in aid of the 
civil authorities, and he is always ready to employ his influence in the promo- 
tion of an}^ good vNork. llis talents and amiable character render him a 
welcome and an honoured guest at the houses of the British residents at Ban- 
kapore;, a civil station in his immediate neighbourhood, and Bishop llcber 
seems scarcely to have done justice to this excellent man, in ascribing his 
popularity to the smoothness of his manners and his tact in administering to 
the self-love of his associates. Father Julius Cmsar is a Franciscan fiiar, 
wearing the garb and practising the self-denial enjoined by his order, the |)ro- 
ducts of his little cure being barely adequate to the &iipj)ort of a vcr\ humble 
establishment. 

The Begum’s court at Seerdhuna has been the asjliim of European adven- 
turers of various ranks who, disapf)ointc(i of t!ic golden harvest which they 
had hoped to reap in the fertile fields of India, ha\c been content to set down 
for the remainder of their Ii\cs upon appoinLment.s which gave them more 
luxuries than iney could command at home. Forming cor. icxions with Asiatic 
women, or giving their children wholly up to the rare of ihc natives, Seerdhuna 
has exhibited Europeans in a ^e'’y singular position, having nothing of their 
father-land about them save the hue of their skin. Some English gentlemen, 
sitting at table at Agra, w'ere surprized by the ap]icarance of a man, whose fair 
complexion, sandy whiskers, and peculiar physiognomy, announced him to 
belong to the Emerald Isle, but whose dres.s and language were purely Hindoo- 
stancc. With all the native volubility, he told the .story of his wrongs, his 
unjust dismissal from the Begum’s service, and ln.s travels in search of redress 
or employment. Upon being questioned upon the subject of his parentage, he 
said that his father was an Irishman, but seemed to know nothing farther about 
the matter, and to be perfectly unaware of the a.stonishment which his Asiatic 
manners and habits would occasion to those with whom he was conversing. 
It is very seldom that transplantation to a foreign soil produces so complete a 
change in the immediate descendants of British exiles, though other Europeans, 
French people in particular, accommodate themselves more easily to the cus- 
tom.^ and usages of the people with whom they arc destined to live. Some of 
the most respectable of the Begum’s foreign retainers have been natives of 
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France; her colonel-commandant, a gentleman named Pcton, who rcsuleil at 
her court during a great many years, was very justly esteemed for his invariable 
good conduct and gentlemanly manners. Latterly, her service has fallen into 
disrepute; as the country has become tranquillized, the prospects of Europeans 
at native courts have become less brilliant, and as her highness does not offer 
very high emoluments, and there is no honour whatever to be gained in her 
employ, she is surrounded by half-castes, whose expectations are of a very 
limited nature, and who submit to treatment which would disgust persons of 
higher pretensions. ^ 

Either according to treaty, or in consequence of the Begum’s gratitu de for 
the protection she has experienced, she has made the British Government her 
heir, and, at her death, which in the course of nature must take place very 
shortly, the jaghire will be placed on the same footing as those under the Com- 
l)any’s jurisdiction. The Begum is very liberal in her donations to public 
charities, and other popular institutions in Calcutta. After the death of her 
husband Sumroo, she kept up a monastery founded by him at Agra, for persons 
belonging to the Roman Catholic Church, of any country or nation, adding 
an establishment for nuns: but whether many persons of cither sex have 
availed themselves of this asylum we have little opportunity of knowing, since 
European travellers pass through Agra without taking the slightest interest in 
any of its minor features, and the greater number are quite content with cast- 
ing a listless glance upon the buildings of note which are to be seen in the 
fort and the caiUcnments. 

I’l-iC Begum exercises the almost boundless hospitality which native custom 
has ]>rescnbed to those who arc placed at the head of a fief or large estate, 
cntcrtainiuir the whole of the servants and camp-followers of parties of tra- 
vellers, to whom she is desirous to pay respect and attention. The supply 
of firewood, ghee, grain, and sweetmeats, to the multifarious attendants of 
the ambulato'^y establishment of a g:cat man, is a serious affair ; but her high- 
ness alw'ays does the thing handsomely, and the people who are feasted at her 
expense have no cause to coinjilain of the meagrencss of their fare. Salutes of 
cannon arc fired, and her troops arc turned out, whenever her capital is visited 
by travellers of distinction, and while the retainers are furnished with the 
matci’als for a feast, the ladies and gentlemen are invited to her own table, 
siimpTLioiibly covered at breakfast and dinner, the banquet being followed by 
nautching and fire -works. 
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STEAM-NAVir.ATlON BETWEEN EUROPE AND INDIA. 

TO TIIK EDITOR. 

Sib: — As public attention is now drawn to the interesting subject of steam- 
navigation betw'ccn Europe and India, probably no apology is requisite in 
submitting the following remarks to your notice, with the view of ajKieuring in 
your publication, if they be considered worthy of attention. 

In the first place, — as to any advantage rising from the application of steam 
to the passage round the Cape of Good Hope, the difference of time between 
atmospherical and steam impulsion will probably be always insignificant and 
undeserving of trial. 

It may not be necessary to advert to steam-navigation on the river Euphrates, 
as a line of passage between India and Europe; but if the people contiguous to 
that great river could be improved, and rendered less hostile to Europeans, by 
the introduction of steam-navigation, such an undertaking would be honourable 
to Britain. 

The remarks now to be made refer only to the passage between the Red Sea 
and the stations in India, as connected with the monsooiib. 

The port of Bombay has usually been considered the best station for steam- 
transit by the Red Sea, as well as by the Euplirates. But it appears, b} the 
evidence given to the Committee appointed by Government to investigate the 
subject, that, during the strength of the south-west monsoon, June, July, 
August, and September, or four months in each year, stcam-vcsscis cannot 
navigate from Bombay to the entrance of the Red Sea, although they can easily 
make the passage at all times to the gulf of Per&ia. 

As letters reach Bombay .speedily from the other parts of India, it seems to 
be the most convenient station for steam-packets, were the transit of /dfr/'s 
only required, notwithstanding the four months of interruption during the 
strength of the monsoon, which probably might be surmonritcd by a little more 
experience, and vessels properly constructed to run over the high sea (like the 
Holyhead packets), but they might be obliged to bring the sea on the bow, by 
proceeding first along the coast aii} convenient distance to the southward, then 
bring it on the other bow in steering direct to the w'estw^ard. 

The conveyance of letters, however, ought not to be the cinly advantage ex- 
pected by the adoption of steam-navigation bctw'een India and the Red Sea ; for 
the accommodation of passengers is also of the first importance, otherwise the 
public will not derive the benefit that ought reasonably to be expected. 

If, therefore, the convenience of pas.scngers be considered, with respect to all 
parts of British India, the station of Bombay will not altogether answer, for it 
can only be convenient to those who reside on that side of the peninsula, but 
not for those of Bengal, or other parts to the eastward. The fatigue, danger, 
and expense of a family, particularly with children, in passing over-land between 
Bengal and Bombay, to or from the steam-packet, would not be undertaken by a 
person of prudence ; the passage by sea from the one place to the other would, 
at many times, be dually troublesome and inconvenient for a family. 

In order, therefore, to benefit fully by the introduction of steam-navigation 
between India and the Red Sea, two stations seem to be requisite ; one of which 
should be Bombay, for effecting a quick conveyance of letters and passengers to 
and from that presidency ; and in some respects Point de Galle, at the south- 
west extremity of Ceylon, would be appropriate for the other station, were it 
not too far from Bengal, and thereby partaking of the inconvenience already 
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mentioned with respect to Bombay, for families belonging to the provinces of the 
Supreme Government. 

TJie principal advantage of Point de Galle, as a station, is the facility of 
steamers being able to navigate between it and the Red Sea, backward and for- 
ward, during every month of the year, and consequently in the four months of 
June, July, August, and September, when it is thought to be impracticable for 
steamers to make the passage from Bombay direct to the entrance of the Red Sea. 

The island of Socotra has been proposed as a proper station for a depot of 
coals ; and Tamarida, on the north 'side of that island, is about 392 leagues dis- 
tant from Bombay, bearing W. by S. S S. ; which would require about six days 
to perform the passage between these places, at the rate of eight miles per hour; 
but if it could be performed by steamers in the strength of the south-west mon- 
soon, it would require much longer time, as the course is almost direct against 
the prevailing wind and sea. 

Tamarida Bay bears from Point de Galle W. by N. J N., distant about 550 
leagues, wh^ch, at the rate of eight miles per hour, would require 81 days 
to perform the passage between them ; and as the wind and the sea come 
from south-west in the stormy season, acting on the broadside, or a little be- 
fore the beam, a steamer of proper size and tonnage for encountering bad 
weather would not be much retarded in her velocity by the high waves of the 
monsoon when sliding obliquely over them, which is a great advantage over 
any vessel proceeding from Bombay in that season. There is another advan- 
tage in proceeding from Point dc Galle during the four months specified, and 
this is a comparative abatement of the force of the wind, which blows with less 
strength in the parallels of Ceylon and the southern part of the Malabar coast, 
than it doof, in the proximity of Bombay ; neither is the sea so high to the 
southw'arJ as it is on the northern part of the coast. 

These advantages would enable a steamer, at leaving Point de Galle, to steer 
a direct coui.se to jiass close to the head of the Maldiva Chain, through the 
Eight Degrees Channel, and without deviation from a transit line towards So- 
cotra Vet there is one great objection against Point de Galle, or any part of 
Ceylon, being adopted as a permanent station for steam-navigation to the Red 
Sea, \OMch is, its inconvenient distance from the Bengal presidency, with rc- 
sj)i rt tc passengers who are anxious to benefit by the steam-conveyance to or 
from the Red Sea. 

J[ therefore appears that Point dc Galle should only be adopted as an inter- 
mediate station, or depot for fuel ; and, in order to accommodate the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal, and also those of Madras, or other parts of the Coromandel 
coast, Calcutta ought to be a proper station for large steamers, to convey pas- 
sengers, letters, &c. to and from the Red Sea, in either monsoon. A well- 
constructed .steamer, like the HoI\hcad packets, but of larger dimensions and 
tonnage, might depart from IJcogly River at any time of the south-west mon- 
soon, and would easily proceed to the southward, by keeping near the shore 
along the western side of the Bay, where the wind usually inclines to blow 
moderately from seaward in the afternoon, and from the land in the morning. 
She might touch at Madras, to receive letters and passengers, or at any other 
place appointed for that purpose, with as little delay as possible, but she ought 
not to require a supply of fuel until she reaches the depot at Point de Galle, 
which passage may be probably made from the Hoogly in eight or nine days, if 
no great sto\>page takes place on the coast. 

Although the passage from Point de Galle to Socotra may probably be ef- 
fected in about 8] or nine days, it would nevcrthelcs.s be desirable that the 

Jonr N.IS.VoL.iry. No.ffS. ^ X 
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vessel had capacity to carry fuel for eleven or twelve days, in case of casualties, 
during her passage; blither fore-and-aft canvas, or gaff-sails, would draw well, 
facilitate the passage, and in some measure save fuel. 

During the north-east monsoon, the wind and sea are favourable for the 
whole of the passage from the Hoogly River to the entrance of the Red Sea. 
The same season is equally so from the latter to Ceylon ; and a steame^would 
make good progress from hence in proceeding up the baj' in the north-east 
monsoon towards Bengal, for the sea is usually smooth, in comparison with the 
other monsoon, and there is little leeward current, except in soundings near the 
western shores of the bay. 

During the south-west monsoon, the wind and sea combine to ensure a quick 
passage from the entrance of the Red Sea to Bengal, even without the impulse 
of steam. 

It will probably soon be known whether or not Tamiirida Bay, or any other 
part of Socotra, are good situations for a depot of coals, to supply steamers in 
their passage between India and the Red Sea, as that able officer, Capt. Daniel 
Ross, the Company’s marine surveyor, is now employed on an cxjiloration of 
the coasts of that island. Socotra, however, is not so eligible a place as could 
be wished for a depot of coals, during the south-west monsoon, for it lic.s about 
60 leagues to the north-eastward of the direct course of a vessel steering for 
Cape Guardafui in the south-w'est monsoon ; besides, having the disadvantage of 
a strong current running to the eastward in its proximit}', which occasions a 
turbulent sea, rendering the passage from Socotra to the above named Cape 
impracticable for a sailing vessel in the south-west monsoon, and probably not 
to be effected by a steamer without considerable loss of time. 

Cape Felix is about 14 leagues to the westward of Cape Guardafui, and the 
coast between them has soundings and anchorage within a mile or two of the 
shore, in most places, with several villages, and a smooth sea in the south-west 
monsoon. This would be the best place for a depot of coals in that season, if 
an amicable arrangement could be effected with the Soinaiili chiefs of this inho.s- 
pitable people, through the medium of th«^ linaum of Muskat, or otherwise. 
In the vicinity of Cape Felix there is ihoughl to be an inlet of the sea, forming 
a good harbour for ships, which would be an excellent situation for a depot of 
fuel; but the knowledge of this place has been lost to Europeans since 1/01, 

^ when the boat of the Discovert/ landed here, at wliicli period sheep, goats, and 
fish, were obtained by barter from tlie natives. 

In order to improve the navigation of the Red Sea for the benefit of the 
public, tw'o effective vessels have been employed, at the expense of the Com- 
pany, nearly three years, exploring the dangers, and making an accurate survey 
of that gulf, which may soon be expected from Bombay, and will be highly va- 
luable to navigators. Although some parts of the Red Sea arc dangerous for 
sailing vessels, when contrary winds and currents render their situation uncer- 
tain, yet the dangers of that sea, when their positions are correctly know n, may 
easily be avoided by steamers, which are much less liable to the deviations occa- 
sioned by currents, on account of their direct course and superior velocity. 

If Mehemet Ali, or his successor, construct a railway between Suez and the 
Nile, as an adjunct to steam-navigation by the Red Sea, it would greatly facili- 
tate this interesting undertaking ; and then few families would be inclined to 
submit to the monotonous and prolonged passage round the south extremity of 
Africa, whether proceeding or returning between Europe and India. 

Me RCA Ton. 
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NEW THEORY OF EMIGRATION. 

THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Association lately formed, for the purpose of founding a colony, 
upon new principles, at Spencer’s Gulf, in South Australia, has naturally 
excited a considerable share of public notice. The plan, having received the 
sanction of his Majesty’s Government and of Parliament, may be consi- 
dered to have attained a certain degree of maturity, and to be already in 
operation. 

The object of the Association is to remedy the defects in our present 
system of colonization, by a better selection of emigrants, with reference to 
their occupations, age, and character; by maintaining an equality of the 
sexes ; by preventing a dispersion of the settlers ; by excluding convict 
labour, and providing an adequate supply of free labour ; and “ to unite, as 
far as practicable, the comforts and conveniences of an old-established 
country with the advantages of a new one.” 

The following is an abstract* of the Act 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 95 , which 
embodies Ihc original proposals to Government, contained in the bill pre- 
pared by the Provisional Committee, with other provisions. 

It authorizes his Majesty in Council to establish one or more provinces 
within that part of Australia which lies between 132^ and 141^ £. long., and 
between the Southern Ocean and 26® S. lat. It enacts that every settler therein 
shall be free, and not bound by the laws of any other part of Australia, but 
by such only as shall be enacted for South Australia. His Majesty in Council 
may einpovi cr persons resident in the colony to make laws, constitute courts, 
appoint officers, impose duties and taxes, “ necessary for the peace, order, and 
good government of the colony.” 

His Majesty may appoint three or more commissioners to carry the act into 
executior., who are to be styled, “ The Colonization Commissioners for South 
Australia..” The commissioners arc empowered to declare all lands of the co- 
lon; i>ublic lands, open to purchase by British subjects, and to make regulations 
for the survey of such lands, and their sale by auction or otherwise, at such 
])ricc as they may deem expedient, and for the letting of unsold portions, and 
to employ the ])urchase-money or rent iu conducting the emigration of poor 
persons from Great Britain or Ireland, provided that no land shall be sold 
lower than twelve shillings per acre, and that the price per acre, which the 
commissioners may declare the selling price, shall be the same whatever the 
quantity or situation of the land. The whole of the purchase-money or rent 
of the lands to constitute an “ Emigration Fund,” for conveying poor emi- 
grants, who shall, “as far as possible,” be adult persons of the two sexes in 
equal pro|)brtion, and not exceeding the age of thirty : no such poor person 

* As far as intelligible ; but it is shamefully drawn up. The enacting part of the first section is as 
follows “ Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty* by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tcmpqsal* and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by tlie authority of the same. That it shall and may be lawful for Ins Majesty, with the advice of his 
I’rivy Council, to erect within that part of Australia which lies between the meridians of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-second and one hundred and forty-first degrees of east longitude, and between tlic 
Soutbcni Ocean and the twenty-six degrees of south latitude, together with all and every the islands 
ailjaccnt thereto, and the bays and gulfs thereof, with the advice of his Privy Council, to establish one 
or more pioviiiccs, and to fix the respective Ijouiidarics of such inovinces.” Tlierc arc three or four 
gross and iiaipable mistakes in this short passage : nay, it is not possible to say what its precise 
meaning is. 
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who has a husband or wife, child or children, to obtain conveyance, unless he, 
she, or they, be also conveyed. 

His Majesty may a[>poiiit a commissioner of public lands, resident, in the 
colony, to act under the advice of the commissioners, who may delcgute to the 
colonial commissioner, or other officer, power with respect to the disposal of 
lands. 

The commissioners may appoint officers, including treasurer, assistant sur- 
veyors, and secretary: all salaries to be fixed by the Lords of the Treasury. 
Tlie proceedings of the commissioners to be reported to the Secretary of State, 
and laid before Parliament 

Until the sale of lands has produced a sufficient fund to defray the cost of 
conveying poor emigrants, the commissioners may borrow on bond, or other- 
wise, at an interest not more than 10 per cent., a sum not exceeding jCo0,0()0, 
for that sole purpose : this loan to be a charge upon the fund arising from the 
purchase money or rent of lands, w'hich are to be applicable to the payment of 
interest and principal. The commissioners are likewise authorized, in order to 
defray the charge of founding the colony, and of providing for its government, 
and also their own expenses, to borrow, on bond or otherwise, at the same 
rate of interest, to the extent of £200 000; the sums so lent to be a pul-lie 
debt, secured on the revenues of the colony. In case the coiumihsioncrs should 
be unable to raise £200,000 on the security of the colonial revenue, or the or- 
dinary revenue should be insufficient to discharge the obligations, the public 
lands remaining unsold, and the purchase money thereof, are to be deemed a 
collateral security for interest and principal. 

Convicts are not to be transported to the colony. 

The King in Council may establish a local constitution for any province in 
the colony possessing a population of 50,000. 

As a guarantee that no part of the expense of founding and governing the 
colony shall fall on the mother country, the commissioners are empowered and 
required, out of the monies borrowed on the security of the colonial revenues, 
to invest £20,000 in Government securities, in the names of trustees appointed 
by his Majesty ; the interest thereon to be paid to the commissioners for the 
purposes before mentioned. 

If, after ten years, ending 15tli August 184-1, the population of the colony 
is less than 20,000 natural-born subjects, all the public lands unsold may be 
disposed of by his Majesty, subject to the obligations issued on their security. 

Until the commissioners, by their colonial revenue securities, have raised 
and invested the sum of £20,000, as before required, and until the persons 
intending to settle, and others, shall have invested, for the purchase of lands, 
the sum of £35,000, none of the powers (except that of raising money) given 
by this act to the commissioners, or others, are to have any efiect or operation. 

A meeting of the members and friends of tlm Association took place on 
the 30th June last, at which an exposition of the plan was given. 

Mr. W. Whitmore, the chairman of the Provisional Committee, pointed out 
what he considered to be the two great defects of our present system of colo- 
nization. Large numbers of emigrants, he observed, went out with capital, 
but not carrying with them that number of the lower class necessary to employ 
their capital to advantage. In other cases, perhaps almost as numerous, the 
labourer went out without the capital necessary to enable him to employ his 
labour to advantage. The means of remedying these defects appeared to him 
quite praclicablc, by establishing as a system, that all the waste lands they 
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were about to colonize should be sold at a given price, such as the market 
would command, and that the proceeds of such sales should be cmjdoyed in 
sending out to the colonies a sufficient number of labourers to cultivate the 
lands so sold. He expatiated upon the advantages which an extensive system 
of colonization, on proper principles, would afford to distressed labourers and 
capitalists at home, and upon the future prosperity of the vast country which 
it was proposed to colonize, equal in extent to France, Spain, and Portugal, 
together. 

Colonel Torrens entered somewhat more fully into the details of the new 
colonial experiment. The whole of the land of the colony, he observed, was 
to be purchased. No individual was to obtain a single acre by gift. There 
was to be no patronage, no job ; all were to be on a footing of equality, and 
nobody was to have a single inch of land for nothing. It was to be set up at a 
fixed minimum price to the public, and to be bought by the highest bidder. 
No capitalist would thus take more land than he wanted. This regulation 
would tend to keep the people together, and would prevent that dispersion of 
the colonists which was incompatible with their prosperity, and which had 
often led to their perishing from of!' the face of the earth. There would also 
be another advantage in this system, which would arise in the following way. 
In other colonies, the labourer who had gone out and found that he could get 
land for nothing, had often fallen into the mistake that land was wealth, instead 
of its being iiicrcly the means of producing wealth. That fatal mistake had 
often led him to refuse the work of the master with whom he had gone out, and 
to up for himself as an inde])cndcnt landowner. He had in consequence 
set up, w here he was far away from the market of the colony, where he had no 
roads over which to convey his produce, and where he had perished miserably 
in consequence. But in this colony the labourers would be compelled for 
some time to work for hire. They would not become squatters and back- 
wood.sinen at pleasure : the\ must w^ork for a time for their masters. Wages 
in new colonics were always higli, and be had no doubt that in three years 
from his first landing, any prudent labourer would be able to purchase a small 
farm out of his savings. He would, however, have to pay a price for it ; and 
v'hat \*0-d(l become of that price ? It would serve to bring out other labourers, 
and Liius keep up, in just proportion, the combination between land and labour 
and ca[)ilal.” 

Mr. Wilks announced that, in the new Australian colony, there were to be no 
restrictions, direct or indirect, upon the rights of conscience. “ It had been 
determined, that, if there were a tax levied in that colony for anything, it 
should be for the religious education of its inhabitants, and that, too, not in 
the mere technical meaning of education, not in the mere elements of reading 
and writing, but in every thing that belonged to education in a philosophical 
sense. There w'as also to be perfect religious liberty in the colony. All knew 
how much all classes of the community were oppressed at home by burdens 
injurious to their social feelings, and also to their private and public interests. 
In this new colony there was to be no dominant party ; there was to be no 
sectarian principle ; all men were to be brethren ; there were to be no tithes or 
church-rates, none of those extortions which even those who benefit by them 
regret to make. There education and religion were to shed their cheering in« 
fluence, as the sun sheds its genial warmth, upon all denominations of men 
alike.” 

Mr. Hanson, who moved a resolution that, “ amongst the unoccupied por- 
tions of the car.n which form part of the British dominions, the south coast of 
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Australia appears to be a spot peculiarly suitable for founding a colony 
upon the principles embodied in the preceding resolutions observed 
that the place where this colony was to be founded was one dis- 
tinguished from every other part of Australia, from its possessing a 
facility of internal communication prior even to the fonnation of roads. 
Along the shore of the two gulfs in this new colony the colonists might easily 
convey all their produce to the central market ; they might also obtain in the 
same manner those comforts and luxuries of life which they could not produce 
at home. One thing which had retarded the progress of the other Australian 
colonics, was not likely to retard the prosperity of this colony. ■ Even before 
the discovery made by Captain Sturt of a river which, after a course of 1,000 
miles, fails into the sea at Encounter Bay, those who had contemplated the 
settling of the colony had satisfied themselves that there was a sufficiency of 
fertile soil, not only to support the colonists, but to repay most amply all the 
toil which they might bestow upon it. Captain Sturt gave a very favourable 
account of the country between the mouth of that river and St. Vincent’s Bay. 
The land w'as bounded by mountain ranges on one side, and by lakes on ano- 
ther. The soil is formed by the alluvium of the lakes, and the debris from the 
mountains, and such soil amply repaid the labour expended on its cultiva- 
tion. 

Before we remark upon the principles of the intended eolony, the first 
question is, the adaptation of the locality chosen to the purposes of an 
extensive settlement. On this head we are referred to the testimony of 
Captain Sturt. 

This officer, who acknotvledges that his means of forming a judgment were 
very superficial, speaks only of the country in the environs of Lake Alexan- 
drina, and between that and the casteni shore of the Cliilf of St. Vincent. 
No surveys, we believe, have been made of the country between that and 
Spencer’s Gulf. 

Of the valley of the Murray, Capt. Sturt says, that it is four miles in 
breadth, the bottom extremely level, and extensively covered with reeds. 
There is no doubt, lie thinks, that these flats are partially, if not wholly, 
covered at times with water. ‘Mf the valley is not subject to flood, it has only 
recently gained a height above the influence of the river, and still retains the 
character of flooded land, in either case, however, it contains land that is 
of the very richest kind — soil that is the pure accumulation of vegetable mat- 
ter, and is as black as ebony. If its hundreds of thousands of acres were 
practically available, I should not hesitate to pronounce it one of the richest 
spots of equal extent on earth, and highly favoured in other respects. II ow 
far it is available remains to be proved; and an opinion upon either side 
would l&e hazardous, although that of its liability to flood would, most pro- 
bably, be nearest to trutli. It is, however, certain, that any part of the 
valley would require much labour before it could be brought under cultiva- 
tion, and that even its most available spots would require almost as much 
trouble to clear them as the forest tract, for nothing is more difficult to 
destroy than reeds.” Further on, however, towards the lake, the country 
is stated to be one of no promise ; the timber, chiefly box and pine, 
being of poor growth, and its vegetation languid.” 
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The lake named Alexandrina is an immense shallow pool, its medium 
depth only four feet, though fifty miles long and forty broad : it communi- 
cates with Encounter Bay, by a passage defended by a double line of 
breakers, and impracticable even for the smallest boats. The soil, on the 
north and east sides, is described as a black vegetable earth, slightly mixed 
with sand. It appears to me,** Capt. Sturt adds, that unless Nature had 
deviated from her usual laws, this tract of country (the environs of the lake) 
could not but be fertile, situated as it were to receive the mountain deposits 
on the one hand, and those of the lake on the other.** 

In consequence of his suggestion. Governor Darling promptly des- 
patched the unfortunate Captain Collet Barker to examine the coast from 
the easternmost point of Encounter Bay to the head of St. Vincent’s Gulf. 
Capt. Barker sailed into the Gulf, and landed on the east side, near the lati- 
tude of f36o. He found the country wearing the appearance of natural 
meadows, lightly timbered, and covered with a variety of grasses. The 
soil was a rich, fat, chocolate-coloured earth. He proceeded to Mount 
Lofty, 2,400 feet high, in lat. 3*1°. 56'., from beyond which a low undu- 
lating country extended to the northward as far as he could see ; it was 
j)artlY open and partly w'ooded, and every where covered with verdure. He 
crossed the intervening country between the gulf and lake Alexandrina, 
and found some of the valleys rich and beautiful, some stony, and covered 
with low scrub. 

Capt. Suirt gathered from the scalers, that the promontory separating 
8t. Vincents from Spencer’s Gulf, and the neighbourhood of Port Lincoln, 
on the western shore of the latter, are barren sandy wastes. 

From hence it appears that the only country known to be adapted for 
sell ling, witiiin the limits of the proposed colony, is the promontory of Cape 
Jervis, or the intervening lands between St. Vincent’s Gulf and Lake 
Alexandrina. Here Capt. Sturt conjectures that there are ‘‘ 5,000,000 
acre^ of rich soil upon which no scrub exists, and whose most distant 
points ar* accessible through a level country on the one hand, and by water 
on the other.** The only objection to the occupation of this spot, he says, is 
the want of an available harbour. 

It must be remembered, that in no country arc calculations as to fertility 
of soil so frequently found to be fallacious as in Australia, where Nature 
seems to indulge in the wildest freaks imaginable. Taking, however, Capt, 
Sturt’s statements in their most favourable sense, let us consider the condi- 
tions oifered to the colonists. 

In the first place, twelve shillings per acre is the minimum price at which 
land of all kinds is 1o be sold, and no land is to be attainable without sale. 
In Van Diemen's land, the soil of which is generally of a better description 
than that of New Holland, the crown lands are sold at the minimum of five 
shillings per acre.* Mr. Carmichaelf has recently stated, that Government 
land in New South Wales may be had for five shillings per acre, and he adds, 

^ Land Regulations, 10th February 1832. 

t Hints relating to Ku.igrants and Emigration, Dy the Rev. Henry C.'wmichael, A.M., Sydnev, 
London, 1834. Walthv^r 
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that from the extent of location which has already taken place in that colony, 
private properly, partly cleared, and on which stock-yards, s/icdsand houses, 
and other conveniences, have been constructed, may at present be purchased 
in different parts upon terms very near as low as unoccupied land. Purchases 
of private properly may often be made atthe minimum Government-price (fTve 
shillings per acre) ; . and in almost all cases of such purchases, the additional 
price will be found to bear no comparison with the value of the labour that 
has been expended on the occupied land.” The price affixed to the land in 
the new colony appears, therefore, under all the circumstances of the case, 
exorbitant. 

In the next place, the colony must commence with an incumbrance, a 
debt of no trivial amount, bearing ten per cent, interest : one of the strang- 
est anomalies we ever heard of. The interest of this debt, and the charges of 
the commissioners, &c. will go far to absoib the purchase-money of lands, 
unless the demand be very active. The issue of the commissioners’ landed 
and revenue securities will, it may justly be feared, meanwhile, give scope 
to an extensive and vicious system of jobbing. 

But, supposing a sufficient quantity of land to be j)urchased, and an ade- 
quate nniiibcr of labourers be imported into the colony, how are the latter 
to be retained there ? What is to prevent their desertion, from interest or 
caprice, to New South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land ? (’onvict-laboiir has 
hilherto been deemed the very sinews of the other Australasian colonies. 
Their journals are continually crying out for more. 1’he great source of 
prosperity, as regards the agriculture of these colonies,” sa}s a very com- 
petent authority,* ‘‘ is the convict labourers." 

As the laws for the government of the new colony are \et to l>e made, 
the settlers and purchasers of land will not know what restraints are to be 
laid upon their liberty, and what deductions will be made from tlieir |)rofils 
in the shape of taxes : these are matter'? to be arbitrardy '?clllcd by jiersons 
fn authority over them Iicrcartcr, when there will be no alternative but 
submission. 

The settlers will liave no voice in the appointment of these persons ; 
they may be competent and honest, or the contrary : government will ha\e 
their selection. 

Then, it is absolutely essential to the prosperity of the new colony that 
the superior cheapness of free-labour over convict-labour, which now rests 
upon hypothesis only, should be found to be a fact : for if the settlors have 
not only to pay double the price per acre for their land which they would 
pay in another colony, but will incur liighcr wages, in any sliape,-— either 
by immediate or some indirect pa\ ment, — how can they stand a compe- 
tition with the already-settled colonies ? 

In short, the plan seems to us unlikely to attract any other than poor 
emigrants, who, however, are not the persons to set the scheme in motion : 
there must be a large sum previously raised, by purchase of land or by 
loan of money, before the commissioners can commence operations. 

That some l>ettcr provisions should be made for the management of the 
quoted by Mr. Parker, in his Account of V.D. Land, p. 30. 
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tide of emigration which is setting in to the Australian colonies is evident. 
It is impossible to read the heart-rending descriptions published in the Lon- 
don and provincial papers respecting the treatment of emigrants, espe- 
cially females, who Iiave trusted to the representations of agents at home 
and to fictitious statements abroad^ without a conviction of the necessity 
of some better regulations. 

Mr. Carmichael, whose cheap little work, which will prove highly useful to 
emigrants, we have already referred to, states that “ it is much to be regretted 
that accounts regarding the state of things in this colony (New South Wales) 
have reached England, of such a character as to authorize the Emigration 
Committee at home to publish statements calculated very seriously to mislead 
a large class of the industrious population in England. In. July 1831, there 
was issued from the Colonial-office, under the sanction of these commissioners, 
an exaggerated statement of the rate of w'ages as compared with the price of 
provisions in tlie colony, which produced, as might be expected from the high 
inducements there held forth, an extensive determination on the part of the 
industrious classes to emigrate thither. As a consequence, a number of 
respectable mechanics, fraught with the most sanguine expectations, have 
since arrived in this territory; their experience here, how'ever, soon^dis- 
proved the accuracy of the statements on the authority of which mainly 
they had embarked for Australia.** The Committee of Emigrant Me- 
chanics at Sydney pronounce the statement of wages contained in the 
papers j)ublishcd by the Emigrant Committee “ extravagant and ridiculous.’* 
T’hey assert that common labourers do not earn more than 4s. to 5s. per 
week, with rations and lodgings : mechanics out of Sydney, not more than 
:t'1.5 to <i‘2() per annum, witli rations, &:c. : mechanics of the highest qua- 
iifieations, in Sydney, do not a\crage more than £'2 per W'eek, the year 
round. Agricultural labourers, capable of managing a farm in the ca- 
pacity of bailiff, not more than .£'15 to ^'20 per annum, with rations and 
hut to ii\e in; and persons of higher grades and similar occupations, ean-^ 
not got more than .£'40 to £00 per annum, and rations, &c.** 

'riu' aforegoingstatements ought to operate as a caution, both to labourers 
tlosiring to emigrate, and to capitalists, whose views altogether depend upon 
a sufficient supply of free labour in a colony where convict labour is pros- 
cribed. 

We rejoice to find that Government has announced* its intention of 
appropriating a limited sum out of the colonial revenues to assist the private 
funds of such emigrants as appear likely to earn the means of repaying the 
advance, which is restricted to £20 a family, consisting of young and mar- 
ried agricultural labourers of good character. 

* Circular, dated 1st September 11)34. 
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History of the British Colonies. By R, Montgomery Martin, F.S.S., &c. In 5 

Vols. Vol. II. Possessions in the WesUindies. London, 1834. Cochrane and 

McCrone. 

Mr. Martin has proceeded another step in hi^ great and useful undertaking. The 
present volume of bis history of the colonies comprehends accounts of British 
Guyana, Jamaica, Trinidad, the Leeward and Windward Islands, the Bahamas and 
Bermudas, and Honduras. The details include almost every particular concerning 
their political, natural, and commercial history; that of the three first is treated with 
considerable fullness, and the accumulation of fects upon all the various topics is highly 
creditable to the industry of the author. Tlie statistical information, relating to popu- 
lation, productions, trade, &c., must have cost much labour to collect. Some portion 
of the materials of this volume appears to have been derived from private and unpub- 
lished sources ; consequently, it is not -a mere compilation from preceding publications. 

We believe we made the observation, in noticing the first volume of this important 
work, that its value’’ must altogether depend upon its accuracy ; because, if it be dis- 
covered that thd hurry with which its multifarious contents were put together had 
precluded a severe attention to correctness, the work would not be considered as 
entitled to trust. We made that observation with reference to some errors in the first 
volume, evidently the fruit of inadvertence,, which casually occurred to our notice. 
The same circumstance strikes us in the present volume. We have not examined its 
statements with the attention requisite to say bow far its general correctness may be 
depended upon ; but some mistakes occurred in the course of a cursory reading. We 
shall specify a few of them. Tabular statements of the extent, population, &c. of 
the islands are given (unnecesssarily) in three or four different parts of the \olume, 
and they are all at variance with each other. Jamaica is stated to have been taken 
in the time of Cromwell, in 166o; Cromwell died in l(io8; it should be 1055. A 
statement of the shipping of Jamaica is given, for the }car 1828, in p. 202, which 
differs wholly and materially from the official account in tlie .Appendix, p. 470. In p. 
212 , the population of Jamaica is stated to be in the proportion of 56 to a square- 
mile, and that of Barbadoes 816. But Mr. Martin gives the area of Jamaica (in 
two places} 6,400 square-miles, and its population 480,000 ; which data shew a pro- 
portion of 75 to a square- mile, instead of 56. Again ; Barbadoes is stated by liim, 
in one place, at J66 square-miles, and in another at 150, and its population at 102,000 
and 104,000. Taking the lowest area and the greatest population, there would be only 
680 to a square-mile, instead of 816. In p. 426, Mr. Martin expatiates upon the 
wholesome and nutritive properties of sugar. “ It may be described,” he says, “as 
comprising, in the most concentrated vegetable form, the principle or nutriment of 
life, azotfy — a fact which admits of natural demonstration.” Now, azote, or nitro- 
gen, as the most superficial chemist knows, is a destructive poison ; it is, as its name 
imports, the destroyer, not the nourisher ol life. Mr. Martin probably meant oxyejen, 
instead of azote- We have enumerated tbe.-,e little slips, not with a view of discou- 
raging Mr. Martin, or underrating In's labours, but to impress upon him the danger of 
haste and the necessity of vigilance. More time and care would, moreover, enable 
him to digest and methodize his materials better. 

A History of England, from the First Invasion of the Bonwns to the End of the Reign 
of George the Fourth : with Conversations at the End of each Chapter. By Mrs. 
Markham. Two Vols. Fifth Edition. London, 1834. Murray. 

I’His is a woik designed for the use of young persons, on a plan recommended by 
the success of the experiment in the authoress's own family. The cause of the re- 
pugnance of oliildrcn to leading history, i? fo be traced ebieflv to the circumstance. 
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that the ordinary historical works require simplifying and explaining, to be understood 
and relished by them. Mrs. Markham has reduced the English history into the form 
of a familiar narrative, addressed to her children, in portions which do not tire ; it 
thus takes the aspect so attractive to young minds of “ a story.** Explanations, in 
the form of conversations, are subjoined to eadli chapter ; illustrative cuts are added, 
and we are not surprised that four editions of the work should have been already sold. 

A History/ of Europe during Vie Middle Ages> In four Vols. Vol. IV. Being Vol. 
LVIli. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. London, 1834<. Longman and 
Co. Taylor. 

The concluding volume of this valuable history consists of only two chapters, one 
on the Intellectual History of the Anglo-Saxons ; the other on the Religious and In- 
tellectual History of England from the Norman Conquest to the accession of Henry 
VII. In the first, the literature and science of our Saxon ancestors are treated at 
length, and a variety of curious specimens of their poetry are given. The entire 
publication of the best effusions of the Anglo-Saxon muse (many of which, of an 
historical and romantic character, possess considerable merit), the author justly ob- 
serves, “ would be a great boon to literature, since they w'ould not only enable us to 
trace the history of our national poetry, but would throw great light on that of man- 
ners.’* Amongst the biographical sketches, that of the Venerable Bede is highly 
interesting, particularly the relation of his affecting death, by his disciple, the monk 
Cuthbert. The science of the Anglo-Saxons was confined within very narrow limits. 

The subjects of the last chapter are distributed under the following heads : the 
Church, and writers purely ecclesiastical ; literature ; Philosophy and Science. These 
se^'eral topics are discussed with ability, and a thorough acquaintance unth the early as 
well as modern authorities. 

A Disserfaflou on the JReasonahleness of Christianity. By the Rev, John WiLSON, 
A M. Edinburgh, 183*1. Oliver and Boyd. 

This able and convincing dissertation supplies an omission in Mr. Locke’s proofs 
of the Reasonableness of Christianity, vrhich intentionally excluded from view its 
mysteries. Mr. Wilson*s object is to prove the consistency of the essential doctrines 
of ou)' religion, with the great and universal principles, which are recognized by every 
sound theist, in the ordinary administration of the world. “ Revelation,*’ he observes, 
is the very counterpart of sound reason. Instead of calling upon us to quench the 
light wi.h.n us, the Author and Finisher of our faith makes frequent demands on the 
cxe»’<jiac of our rational powers. He invites our attention to a concurrence of differ- 
ent analogies, as being well calculated both to illustrate the doctrines of religion, and 
confirm us in our belief. More especially, and most emphatically, he requires us to 
consider the existing correspondence between the essential truths of his Gospel, and 
certain general principles which are discernible in the ordinaiy government of God. 
He demands the exercise of our heart’s trust in the Father of our spirits, and this 
trust he tells us to exercise in the way of the Divine appointment.” 

A Pkafor Ireland, submitting the Outline of a Proposition for holding the Court and 
Parliament, at Occasional Intervals, in Dublin. By Thomas Bish, Esq., M.P. 
London. Richardson. 

In. a letter to Lord Althorp, Mr. Bish shews that the object of repealing the Union 
is rapidly gaining advocates, and that if some alternative be not adopted, repeal may 
become unavoidable. He therefore presses his plan, which was brought before the 
House of Commons on the 12th June last, for holding the Court and Parliament 
occasionally in Ireland, whicli, he contends, would render repeal unnecessary. In 
opposition to the objection that such a plan would inconvenience government, risk 
public documents in transitu, and cost, perhaps, £100,000, he presents the following 
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amy of benefits it would rec&l absentees, banish middlemen, stimulate trade and 
manufactures, lead to the investment of English capital, and to lai^e retrenchments 
and reforms ; irnprove the character of English legislation for Ireland ; check the im- 
migration of labouring Irish into England, and reconcile the people of Ireland to the 
laws and government. 

In our. opinion, the jtroposal is highly worthy of consideration. 

Zessons in Arithnedc for Junior Classes, By James TaoTTBa. Edinburgh, 18^. 

Oliver and Boyd. 

An excellent little compendium for teaching arithmetic. 

LITERARY INTELLIGifSiCE. 

The Works of Confucius and Mencius are about to appear in Chinese and French, 
by G. Pautlper, of Paris. M. Pauthier is also preparing for publication the Taou- 
Tik^Kingt by Laou Tsze. 

M. Siebold, the Dutch traveller in Japan, has commenced the publication of a 
Fauna of that country, in which he is assisted by MM. Temminck, SchJegel, and 
Hahn : two livraisons have appeared, one on the Chelonians, and another on the 
Cnistaca*^. 

Among the curiosities which M. Riippel has brought from Abyssinia, are a MS. 
Bible, said to contain a new work of Solomon, one or two new books of Esdras, and 
a considerable addition to the 5th Book of Esther, all perfectly unknown in Europe. 
It also contains the Book of Enoch, and fifteen new Psalms, the existence of which 
was already known to the learned. Another manuscript is a species of code, which 
the Abyssinians date from the Council of Nice (325), the epoch at which it was pro- 
mulgated by one of their kings. 

M. Lcgrand, a type-founder of Paris, has finished the cutting in steel of a set of 
matrices of Chinese characters, amounting to 2,000, which can be augmented after- 
wards to any extent.* 

A General View of Egypt, and the Topography of Thebes, made during a Resi- 
dence of more than twelve years in Egypt, and among the Ruins of Thebes, witli 
illustrations from fac-simile drawings from the walls of the tombs, &c., by J. G. Wil- 
kinson, Esq., is in the press. 

The Sacred Scriptures illustrated from the Customs, Manners, Rites, Superstitions, 
Traditions, Literature, &c. of the Hindoos, by Observations made during a Residence 
in the East of nearly fourteen years, by the Rev. Josepli Roberts, is jireparing for 
publication. 

Mr. Sharon Turner is preparing a second volume of his Sacred History of the 
World. 

M. Dc La Voye, professor at the East-India Company’s establishment, Addis- 
combe, has just published, in two volumes, “ French School Classics,” consisting of 
careful abridgments of the following works : viz. Les A ventures de Telcmaquc, His- 
toire de Charles XII., Histoire de Pierre le Grand, Voyages de Cyrus, and IRli- 
saire. 


* A set of twenty Chinese blocks, containing the Sermon on the Mount, having been forwarded by 
Mr. Bridgeman from Canton, together with a quantity of Chinese printing-paper, stereotype-plates 
have been cast in Boston from these blocks. The Board of Missions remark :— ** Should the expec- 
tations which are cherished on this subject be realized, the common printing-press may at once lie 
employed in Chinese printing, without the enormous labour and expense of procuring metallic tyi^es, 
which must be multiplied to many thousand characters before the fount will complete- the Cliinese 
characters representing ideas, and not sounds: the plates will also be far more durable than the wooden 
blocks used by the Chinese printers, and the printing can be executed with manifold more rapidity. 
For newspapers and ephemeral works, as in this country , moveable types will be neccasary ; but for 
the printing of the Holy Saiptures and standard* books and tracts, the stereotype printing will be a.s 
available for the hundreds of millions in China, as it is for the nations of Europe and America.’'— 

liffr 
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THE' BAR IN INDIA. 

The India-society-writers have been most indefatigable in their descrip- 
tions of its peculiarities. After all, they give us only vague, shadowy, 
unembodied sketchings, much more to their own satisfaction than that of 
their readers. The silliness and affectation of English residents, whether 
at Calcutta and Madras, or Paris and Brussels, must always have as 
fatiguing a sameness in delineation as in real life. The scene only is 
changed ; the persons of the drama are unaltered. Whether a numerous 
society of English men and women, whose utmost horizon extends not 
beyond their own circle, — whose little lives flutter in a narrow, circumscribed 
range of stupid visits, gaiety without mirth, ridicule without wit, finery 
w ithout elegance, be thrown together in Asia or in Europe, it is the same 
opaque lifeless subject, alike uninteresting and uninstructive ; a puppet-shew 
of stiff, clum.^y figures, playing at ladies and gentlemen. 

In the meanwhile, of the natives of India, confessedly the most interest- 
ing race under the sun, we know nothing. We act for their amusement, 
not they for ours. They are the spectators — we the performers. We are 
condescending enough to exhibit for their entertainment all our pride, all our 
littleness, all our folly, — and it must be added, not a -few of our vices. On 
the other hand, we are quite ignorant of the natives of Hindustan. We see 
forms and configurations of beings, totally unlike ourselves, moving to and 
fro ; but we see them only as sliadows through a curtain. We know 
nothing at all of them,'* said Sir John Shore, in 1792. We neither 
converse, live, cat, or drink with them, and are in truth quite shut out 
from all knowledge of the Hindus," said Lord William Bentinck in 1806. 
Have we penetrated further into the mystery by means of our new means 
and appliances ? For, since that period, the nominal changes in our rela- 
tions with them have been considerable. An aftecfl^d equality, too affected 
to conceal the imposture, and such as, thirty years ago, was not dreamt 
of, — a troublesome, obtrusive disclaimer of old distinctions between native 
and European, but so awkwardly managed as to make the distinction more 
conspicuous and offensive than ever, — ^is played off in the present improved 
state of things by the Anglo-Indians of each presidency. "Amongst the 
gentlemen who honoured the meeting," says the daily paragraph, were the 
Lord Bishop, the Honourable Chief Justice, Rajah Budinauth, Baboo 
Cassinauth Mullick, &c. &c., and other distinguished persons." 

It is of yesterday, this flummery, this part and parcel of the cant of the 
age. Nor does it soften the real subjection ; on the contrary, it draws ilie 
natives' attention to it by the awkwardness of the attempt to disguise it. A 
deep thinker (it was Tacitus) observes how the loss of liberty was aggra- 
vated, under the emperors, by retaining the nomina et vomhula of a free 
state. The natives of India, indeed, have long since seen through the 
ragged policy of this affected and nominal equality, and they remain as 
unmixed and as immiscible as before. It is said that the Corinthian brass 
was an entire metal, though a fusion of every other. A real political amal- 
Asiat,Joui\ N 8.Vol.15.No.59. Z 
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gamation, such as ought lo subsist in India, would resemble Corinthian 
brass. But this forced, unnatural assimilation is the hammering and tinker- 
ing together a piece of lead to iron. There is no unity of substance. I'o 
wield a despotic influence over a vast race of mankind to deprive them of 
actual independence, and then to throw them the husks and shells of com- 
plimentary phrases, cannot, when duly considered, fail to embitter the 
servitude. 

What inconsistencies startle them on all sides ! Turn to the reports of 
intelligent Europeans for the moral characteristics of the Hindus. Perjury, 
fraud, falsehood, briber)', are declared to be their inveterate complexional 
habits. These are axioms assumed for the basis of every plan of juris- 
prudence that has yet been devised for India amongst the numerous expe- 
riments of that kind which have been proposed or attempted. It is the 
running base of the celebrated Tenth Report of the House of Com- 
mons in 1784. It is the burthen of Lord Teignmouth’s canticle in 1792. 
Upon this deep-laid foundation, this solid base of moral depression, assumed 
by every tyro of Indian policy as if it were another law of gravitation, 
our new schemes of Hindu legislation are fixed. The trial by jury, whicli 
supposes habits of truth and a love of justice in those serving as jurors, is at 
once imparted, w ithout stint or restriction, to those, of whose \ices collec- 
tors, magistrates, judges, have devoted half their time in furnishing invento- 
ries. What a leap ! But M'ith what growls of dissatisfaction was the gift 
imparted 1 Sir Charles Grey, the Calcutta chief justice, was frightened, 
in 1829, lest native juries should take it into their heads to determine the 
law as well as the fact with regard to the stamp regulation. Yet the deter- 
mination of the mixed question, law and fact, was vindicated to Briti.sh juries 
by Mr. Fox's bill in 1792. What would you think,'" exclaims the as- 
tounded chief justice,* of being made amenahlo in capital cases to a 
native jury, which should have the pouer of determining both law and 
fact ?” 

Y'et, begging the judge's pardon, may we be permitted to ask what the 
jury have to determine in a capital case but the law and the fact, or how 
the two questions can be separated ? By saying that a man is guilty of 
murder, the jury decide both law and fact. A man cannot be found 
of killing, for killing may be lawful. The killing is the fact, the murder 
the legal inference. To say, that native juries are not to draw legal infe- 
rences, is saying that they are not to be juries at all. But how complimen- 
tary a gift to the natives, — in the same breath to give them the privilege, 
and to deny their fitness to exercise it ! But the chief justice went further. 
^^If we look to the extension of the trial by jury to the natives, and if it is 
to carry with it a right of determining the lawy it is not saying too much 
to say, that no man's life and property would be safe." He then charges 
them in the lump with habits of corruption that would render them unfit for 
any civil function whatever. My mind," says he, will not bear to con- 

* Sir Charles Grey-’s charge to the grand jury at Calcutta, as reported in the Calcutta Government 
GuzettCi 2jlh August 1829. 
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template that there is any lapse of centuries within which English jurors 
could be brought to this stage of depravity.” 

But, in the short interval of four years, what a moral revolution ! We 
give them the right, and force on them the duty, of sitting on juries. 8ir 
Charles Grey’s seat on the bench had not grown cool before credit is given 
them for elevation of mind and character, which the lapse of centuries 
could scarcely have imparted to a race so long accustomed to breathe the 
atmosphere of fraud and falsehood. Under such auguries, the natives of 
India have had the right of sitting on juries conferred on them ; a gift 
poisoned with something more than a suspicion that they are unworthy to 
receive it. With this strong current of opinion against them, — the perfect 
conviction of the whole British community, that they are sure to admi- 
nister their judicial functions corruptly, — wc have made them the arbiters of 
life and fortune. Men generally act up to the standard of what it is pre- 
conceived they will do. If native jurors act doivn to the preconceived 
standard oi their integrity, what is to be expected from their verdicts? 
8ucli arc the inconsistencies into which the affectation of enlightened senti- 
ments has hurried us. The trial by jury is for ever in our mouths ; — we 
arc bawling ourselves hoarse in praise of it the whole of our feverish inter- 
val between the cradle and the grave. We steal our way as traders, or 
light our way as conquerors, amongst people that never heard of it ; we 
cram it down their throats as a blessing, taking especial care, however, so 
to medicate it, as to make it hateful and loathsome as they taste it. 

It is ])ainful to predict gloomily. But it is not difficult to foresee that this 
alFocialioii, for it is nothing else, of promoting a nominal equality between 
the British and nati\e subject, — ar equality which the very existence of the 
British power in India disclaims, — is every day unravelling tlie reed ascen- 
dancy ui) which that powder rests. The few benefits we have yet commu- 
nicated India, presuppose a sense of inferiority in one party. Our insti- 
tnti( received gratefully, because they are those of a superior. What 
is iiic liO])e, for instance, still cherished, of converting the Hindu people to 
Christianity ? I’lie conviction felt by the natives that it is the creed of a 
community infinitely in advance of themselves in philosophy and general 
intelligence. Persist, however, a few years longer in that equal intercourse 
that permits the names of the rajahs and the baboos to elbow those of the 
Lord Bishop and the Honourable Chief Justice, and then see whether the 
argumentiim ad verecundiam in favour of Christianity will have the same 
weight ? It is not in human nature to recognize instructors in equals. 

It is a farce, — a game of hypocrisy that we may play too long. By dint 
of being perpetually reminded of being native gentlemen, they may take it 
into their heads to shake off a few usages and institutions, that shew, on the 
part of those who imjioscd them, that they were not regarded as such. It 
must and will happen, that they will become convinced of that we are labour- 
ing to inculcate into them, and from their happy ignorance of which, thus 
far, they have submitted to nuisances dignified by high-sounding appella- 
tions, that are 1 ttle more than a machinery skilfully contrived to fill the 
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pockets of their European masters. In process of time, they may discover 
that a supreme court, with English judges talking to them out of Plowden 
and Sandford, Cro. Jac. and Cro. Car. — a court that in half a century has 
ground their estates to dust, broken up the ancient* undivided tenures of 
India, and made the fortunes of the lawyers, who have successively prowled 
in it for prey, is a cumbrous and expensive fallacy. 

The eiTor of sending out technical lawyers to India was not perceived at 
first. That the Mayor's Court was corruptly and ignorantly administered, 
was the cry of a considerable party at Calcutta ; but it is remarkable that no 
flagrant instance of outrageous injustice or gross corruption was adduced 
against it. On the contrary, the natives found in it the redress and protec- 
tion they wanted. When it was put down, they sent to England a strong 
petition in its favour. Two years after the establishment of the Supreme 
Court, they petitioned against it. It is not insinuated that the judges have 
wrongfully administered the law in that court; but the forced adaptation of 
English law to those who are not only not English, but ])laced by custom, in- 
stitutions, religion, at the very antipodes of all that is English, constitutes the 
grievance. How often has the individual, who is now writing, smiled at nii 
action of ejectment to recover possession of lands in Hindustan, and the 
ridiculous absurdities of a casual ejector, and the demise of John Doc — 
absurdities which had once a reason — and of which it is as natural that 
Westminster Hall should be the depository, as the Egyptian pyranuds of 
their mummies ! But the transplanting of such technicalities into a new 
jurisprudence, in a remote colony, was almost as foolish as an attempt to 
re-animate the decayed carcases of Egypt. Nor was it foreseen how soon 
the love of jurisdiction, the ruling passion of an English law\er, would 
come into play. From the first, there was a fretful impatience of the limits 
assigned to the court, till, by one bold and memorable assumption, Sir 
Elijah Impey made himself, instead of a puisne justice administering law 
within the limits of the Mahratta ditch, the sole arbiter of life and pro- 
perty in India. 

In its earliest judges, the Supreme Court was singularly fortunate. Sir 
William Chambers and Sir William Jones were gentlemen as well as 
lawyers. The oriental pursuits of the latter gave him a happ> bias in favour 
of the Hindus, their ancient civilization, their law, their enamelled poetry ; 
— and tinctured the sternest of his duties with beneficence and mercy. The 
mild dignity and polished urbanity of these men raised the Supreme Court 
in the public estimation. From that estimation it fell irrecoverably u hen 
Nuncomar was judicially, not legally, murdered. But suitors had no 
choice ; there was no chapel of ease to the Supreme Court ; and it was a 
populous district. It always furnished, therefore, a series of gainful suits 
to*the profession, but with occasional cessations of bu^i.icss long enough to 
starve one advocate to death, banish another to Fort Marlborough, and 
send home a third to Scotland. 

* All the ancient tenures of India were held by undivided families. The origin of this patriarciul 
institution is lost in antiquiiy. Partition by law is not known in Hindu jurisprudence. It is a creatuie 
of the Supreme C ourt, and has produced a frightful disruption in family estates. 
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Talking of Anglo-Indian judges, it is remarkable that those seem to have 
been most loved and confided in by the natives, who were not over-active in 
their calling. A busy, meddling judge, fond of business, and straining the 
summnm jtrs to its utmost extent by the strict letter of his books, was 
much less to their taste than a quiet, indolent man, like Sir John Iloyds, 
who sat nearly fifteen years on the bench, and was enamoured of ease and 
his garden-house. He was a polished gentleman of the old school — and 
almost adored by Europeans and natives. The greatest mistake which can 
be committed by those who dispose of the judicial patronage of India, is to 
send out a completely-rigged special-pleader. He is sure to puzzle the 
court, and the native suitor is dissatisfied with his judgment, because he 
cannot comprehend it. As a colleague, he is controversial and punctilious, 
and generally stands alone in his decision. According to their notions, 
justice is uniform in its essence — why should it not be uniform in its lan- 
guage ? Sir Henry 11 was of this description. He came out a 

deeply-read, wcll-cxcrciscd, black-letter lawyer. Black-letter lawyer ! 
— the words create an inextricable confusion in the Hindu understanding. 
Sir William Jones, on the other hand, might be said to hit the nati\cs of 
India between wind and water. No man was more fitted for the office of 
a colonial judge by the habitual course of his studies. Such were his 
j)ow*ns of generalization, that he not only seized with the rapidity of 
lightning the analogies by which all the European systems of jurispru- 
dence are assimilated, and recognized in Lord Coke the rules traced out in 
the Code of Justinian, but found the same artificial distinctions in the law- 
books of the Hindus which pervade those of the west. What can be a 
more artilicicil scries of distinctions, for example, than those of the law^ of 
dopo'^iis in the Hindu code? Yet they are substantially those laid down 
1)\ Lord Mansfield in the case of Forward i\ Pittard,^' and vary slightly, 
if at nb'. from those insisted on by the old Roman lawyers. It was this 
facu!’ V ()<’ perceiving legal analogies, that made equity an universal science 
to -^ir William Jones, and whilst his brethren of the profession were 
groping their way by the dark-lanthorn of their own municipal law, v. ith- 
out one effort to stretch their vision beyond the horizon of Westminster 
Hall, he had taught himself to discern the consent and harmony of the 
diversified codes of all nations, and the conscntancousness of each to the 
antecedent law of nature. Perhaps the selection of Sir William Jones to 
fill a high judicial office in India is one of the most precise adaptations of 
the individual to I he function (and it is the more remarkable from its being 
nearly an accidental appointment) that have happened in our day. 

Sir John Anstruiher had, in one respect only, the same advantage. He 
was not a pedantic English lawyer. The doggrel couplet of Westminster 
Hall makes him out to have been quite ignorant of his profession : — 

Why is Sir John Anstiuther Necessity’s brother ? 

Necessity knows no law— no more does Anstruther. 

It is to be feared the fact is so. Y’^et, as a judge, he was a great favou- 

* Essay on the Law of Bailments, by Sir Wm. Jones. 
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rite with the natives. He saw that a narrow-minded technical application 
of the rules of English law to a people contrasted by so many moral diver- 
sities to the inhabitants of Great Britain^ would, in a great number of 
cases, operate the grossest injustice. He felt and acted so uniformly on 
this conviction, that he might be said to have created a new system of equity. 
This equity he administered at his own house, where he assumed the extra- 
judicial office of arbritrator in those petty controversies, which could not 
have been adjudicated in the Supreme Court without irretrievably ruining the 
parties. The motive was laudable, but the practice, in this instance, was mis- 
chievous. It raised a considerable cry against him in the profession, ^hose 
profits it abridged. It had this inconvenience also. The suitors of Sir John 
Anstruther’s cuteherry (so it was called) were not always pleased with his 
decisions. In those instances, the case sometimes found its way into the 
Supreme Court, and placed the chief justice in a whimsical situation. An- 
struther was hast} and petulant towards the bar, amongst whom he had his 
favourites, who, of course, did as they liked with him. And here it niav 
be remarked that, in India, a judge may contrive to make himself extreme- 
ly offensive, if he is desirous of that distinction. The bar is not sufficiently 
numerous to keep him in order; nor js there always among them that liigh- 
minded sense of what i"? due to its honour and independence, to resent an 
affront offered to one of their own little body as an indignit} to all. An- 
struther’s demeanour to Strcttell, who had at one time the chief business cf 
the Court, was a continued growl, occasional!} breaking out into the most 
ungoverned rudeness. He had also something of an antipathy to the elder 
Lewin, and for no apparent reason, but that he was a sound and well-read 
lawyer, which ho considered as a reflexion upon Iiimsclf. 

Since the time of An>»truther, there ha< been a somewhat rapid succes- 
sion of chief-justices at Calcutta. S'.njcant iilo'jsct Avas an amiable man, 
but of the highest ca angelical school. Whellicr in an office to Avhich so 
poAA^erful an influence belongs, considering the leanings and ])artialities to- 
AA'ards those avIio arc tinctured Avith the same sentiments, and the incompa- 
tibility of all leanings and partialities nith the severity of the judicial dut\, 
Blossett Avould have steered clear of the disputes and contro\ersics A\hich, 
in a small community, like that of C’alcutta, might have rendered his 
situation irksome, cannot be decided, — for he sunk prematurely under the 
cholera, having tried only one cause. Puller succeeded him, — an able Iuaa^- 
yer and an excellent laAv^-reporter. He fell a victim also to the same ma- 
lady, not long after his arrival. From tiiat time, a sort of panic seems to 
have prevailed in \Y estminster Hall, which deterred several eminent men 
from accepting seats on the India bench, for, in that interval, men of little 
note have tAA'inkled one after another, Avith little reputation be}ond that 
Avbich they are in the habit of bestoAving on each other. It is too invidious 
a subject to prolong. 

The Calcutta bar, for a long time, boasted of several distinguished and 
honourable men. In its earlier period, lShaAA% a man educated originally to 
mercantile pursuits, contrived to obtain permission to practise as a barrister. 
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and for some time carried every thing before him. Before the Company 
created the specific office of Advocate-general, with its present high salary, 
their general retainer to a counsel to act in all their suits, was highly lucra- 
tive, — and Shaw, for several years, held the post of their standing counsel. 
He was a man, it is said (for the traditions of that period are now begin- 
ning to be dim) of strong natural powers, and, in a short time, became a 
skilful practitioner. His income was, for some years, enormous. The 
natives, who were parties in great family causes involving immense sums, 
the accumulations probably of a century, were not restrained by a table of 
fees from giving way to certain impulses of hope or gratitude, which soon 
made the fortunes of their favourite pleaders. Shaw, unfortunately, though 
in the midst of a most prosperous career at tlie bar, could not get the better 
of Iiis love of commercial adventure. He dabbled with various success in 
speculations, always hazardous, not always profitable ; and these speculations 
at length so completely swallowed up his professional emoluments, as to drive 
him to tlio most ruinous expedients of raising money. After a continued 
senes of losses, he began to suspect the good faith of his agents ; and, 
finding it necessary to inspect their proceedings more closely, embarked on 
board one of his own vessels bound to Batavia, and was no more heard of. 

Sticttcll was a counsel of great note at Calcutta. He arrived there when 
he was young, and was admitted into the Supreme Court before the right 
of practising as counsel there was limited to persons who had been called 
to the Kr.glish bar. He had the confidence of the natives to an eminent 
degree, though without any of the superficial, noisy qualifications they 
bometihus look for in their lawyers. He had no eloquence, and pretended 
to none ; but a steady, uniform, good sense led him onwards to advance- 
ment i^trcttcll never looked forward, as others did, to returning home, 
and enjo\ing the fruits of his industry in England. Calcutta was his home, 
and in iruth he became at last so old a resident, that he would have been 
quite a stranger, and in the strongest sense of the word a stranger, any- 
whcrc < Ne. He made up his mind, therefore, to a protracted stay in India, 
— and took the deejier root in its soil by reason of marrying a young Portu- 
guese lady of considerable accomplishments : a circumstance that fettered 
him still more closely to the spot by the ties of family connexion. Mrs. 
^Strettell was mistress of all the spoken dialects of Hindustan ; and she is 
recorded as the only European (or of European extraction) who ever in- 
terposed effectually (till of late years) to divert a suttee from the performance 
of her horrid vow. The female was about twenty-five, and obstinately 
tenacious of those rules of her faith which enjoined the sacrifice. Mrs. 
Strettell addressed her, while she was waiting calmly till the funeral pile 
was completed, and urged every argument to dissuade her from her resolve 
that her truly masculine good sense suggested. It was in vain. She was 
not, the widow said, young and ignorant of her religious obligations, which 
she had long studied. Such remonstrances might, she observed, shake a 
youngej person from her purpose, but she had meditated upon it too long to 
be induced l)y any moti\csto forego it. Mrs. Strctlcll in some degree gave 
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way to the poor woman's resolution^ seeing that it was Lacked by so strong 
and deep-felt a conviction of its propriety, and reluctantly retired, until the 
ceremonies of washing with the Gunga-water, and scattering the .grains of 
consecrated rice in a direction contrary to tlie sun's course were gone 
through. The last ceremonial, of walking three times round the pile, re- 
mained only to be performed. With steps that began to (alter, she had 
completed tlie circle once, when she looked anxiously towards the spot 
where Mrs. Strettell stood, but who, unwilling to see the actual immola- 
tion, was preparing to enter her palanquin. Their eyes met. The widow 
looked imploringly. Mrs. Strettell returned to her. A short but earnest 
conference took place. The result was the return of the woman with Mrs. 
Strettell to the house of the collector, in spite of the loud expressions of 
disapprobation uttered by the multitude. 

To pursue what remains of the personal histor} of Strettell, — it is only 
to be observed, that, finding age creeping rapidly upon him, after a long 
residence of thirty-eight years in India, he determined to return honie for 
the residue of his life. He tried London — tried the country — ran the 
gauntlet of Cheltenham, Bath, and every other paradise of English idle- 
ness. All would not do. He had returned home, — but ids home was 
homeless. He felt himself a stranger and sojourner in the land, — and re- 
turned to Calcutta, where he ended his days. 

At this time the Calcutta bar consisted of about nine ; three or four only in 
first-rate business ; the others picking up a mere subsistence by their .share of 
the smaller things, such as motions of course, and filling occasionally some of 
the offices belonging to the Court, to which small salaries were annexed. 
The higher officers of that Court, such as the Master of the Crown Oflicc, 
the Prothonotary, the blaster in Equity, in a few years, made rapid and 
large fortunes. But, at the period of which we are speaking, the counsel 
in the fullest business averaged ci*8,000 or a-ycar. llobert Smith, 

who, in addition to the office of advocate general, with a salary of L'5,00(» 
a-year, h£^d the lead of the court, brought home in twelve years a very 
handsome competence. He was perhaps the most accomplished person, as 
a lawyer and a scholar, — of course conceding Sir William Jones's supe- 
riority in multifarious acquirement, — ^that Calcutta ever saw. He made 
Sir John Anstruther respect him; and compulsory respect was all the res- 
pect that Anstruther could feel for any one. llobert Smith's might be 
called the Augustan era of the Calcutta bar. His mode of reasoning, clear, 
condensed, and frequently oracular, was admirably adapted to that peculiar 
forum — an Anglo-Indian court of law. • There was no jury to addre.ss. 
The swaggering, bullying .style, therefore, and the endless prolixity of the 
English advocate, compelled to force his way into the comprehension of 
ignorant and uneducated juries, is there wholly out of place. It would not 
be endured. Three English judge.s, well-educated, exercised in legal and 
moral reasonings, require totally different modes of appeal. Smith was 
most powerful in this sort of address. Perhaps he made it still more power- 
ful by a sort of latent sarcasm, that ran through his argument. If it did 
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not express downright contempt for the court, when they differed from him, 
it was at least something that seemed commiseration for their understand- 
ings. Several persons have since acquired both fame and money at the Cal- 
cutta, bar but there are occasions when it is easier to say nothing than to 
say little. 

The bar at the other presidencies never afforded so open a field as that 
of Calcutta. Neither Madras nor Bombay produced an abundant harvest 
to more than two. The Recorder's Court, which preceded the Supreme 
Court, had disposed of the fat causes — those involving great successions of 
family property, in Avhich large sums were at issue, infinitely transcending 
those which are the subjects of Westminster- Hall litigation. It was fre- 
quently a question before the Court, in cases of disputed wills, whether lacs 
of rupees should be appropriated to the perpetual maintenance of brahmins 
and a tribe of dancing-girls. The money spent on lawyers was then too 
insignificant an item, compared with the bulk of the property, to be the sub- 
ject of a moment’s consideration. When the Supreme Court was esta- 
blished, and the bar consisted of regularly-called English barristers (in the 
former courts they acted in the joint capacities of attorney and counsel), 
there was a much greater restraint upon professional profits, which arose 
only from the ordinary every-day business of a court of law in a large and 
populous jurisdiction. The rise of Compton (the present chief justice of 
Bombay) was most extraordinary, but highly honourable to his integrity of 
eharact'n' and unequalled vigour of mind. He had gone out in the military 
service of tlie C’oinpany , as a volunteer ; but an opening having taken place 
in the uflicc of Mr. Samuel, one of the leading practitioners of the Recor- 
der’s C.'ourt, Compton acted a sl orl time as his assistant, during vvhicli 
he ae(|uired, 1 )} the intuitiM' quickness of hi.s faculties, sufficient knoAvlcdge 
of the business and practice of the court to qualify him for acting as a 
principrd. Perhaps there was never a more striking illustration of vvdiat 
mn V bo (‘ffccted without the artificial aids of a technical education, by means 
of natural’ powers seconded by most unwearied industry. A short lime 
after the arrival of Marsh, he returned to England, and was called to the 
bar ; — a fortunate hit, for his elevation to the Bombay beac^i could not 
otherwise have taken place. Compton was a hard-headed man. Prolix, 
ill-assorted, rambling as his argument was, it had its effect upon the judges. 
The acute skill of Anstrutlier at Madras, and the long-exercised ingenuity 
of Spankic at Calcutta (for Compton practised several years at the latter 
presidency), were often driven off the field by Compton. Sir Henry 
Gwillim used to say, in allusion to his hammering mode of pressing his 
case, by continually knocking upon the strongest point in it, that he argued 
like a Cyclops. There is no cause to apprehend that he will not do honour 
to his function, if he has sense and strengtii enough of understanding to 
bear meekly ” the singular good fortune to which, in some degree, he 
owes his unexpected advancement. 

But can wc omit all mention of Bushby ? His was a short and sad 
career, and it elucidates a most perplexing but interesting phenomenon in 
A6iai.Jour?i.^.f^.Voh.l5.^o.5d. 2 A 
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our intellectual structure. He had received the advantages of the high and 
generous education of Cambridge — carried off the medal of his year, of 
which he was the second wrangler, and was universally sought and caressed 
in the highest circles of fashion and letters. His reputation preceded him 
at Madras, and lost nothing by crossing the ocean. Indeed, the accession 
of such an advocate to the Supreme Court was looked forward to by the 
native suitors and the profession as a new era in its history. Did a wealthy 
bralmiiny or moodeliar, an lyah Pillay or Paupiah, for instance, meditate 
filing a bill or bringing an action in the court, which involved a consider- 
able sum — his language was, stop till new law gentleman come.” He 
had scarcely quitted the masoolah-boat that landed him, before the attornics* 
ran to meet him with retainers. Bushby’s frame of mind was peculiarly 
sensitive. Hope and fear of any kind were stimulants that acted too power- 
fully upon his sensorium to leave his faculties, which were naturally prompt 
and excitable, their healthy and unclouded operation. All became in a 
mo-nicnt a confused, chaotic darkness, succeeding to a quick transient illu- 
mination, like that of lightning. He saw ihc difficulty, grasped it, sub- 
dued it; but in an instant he perceived another ; — aiiollicr darted upon him, 
till he became appalled, or, to use a more applicable phrase, cowed, although, 
in fact, the difficulties were visions, as it were, of his own peculiar and 
morbid perspicacity. Cases of this kind, we have been told, by those who 
have studied the irregularities of the intelloetual system, are by no means 
unfrequent. 

The great case then pending in the court, and which had lieen suspended 
till Bushby’s long-expected arrival, was the suit originating in tlie will of 
lyah Pillay's father. The amount of property involved in tlie issue was 
immense, compared to the pigmy sums that constitute the subjects of our 
Westminster- Hall litigations. The preliminary question was of the greatest 
importance — whether the disposition of properly b\ testamentary donation 
was consonant to the Hindu law : and, after that, whether the court would 
uphold the peculiar bequests of that will, by which a large portion of the 
family property was diverted to the maintenance of a regiment of lazy 
brahmins and their descendants for ever ? Bushby was retained against the 
will. He had a full w'eek given him ; but tliere was such a mass of docu- 
ments to be perused, and the attorney who prepared tlie brief had performed 
his task so indolently, that an older and cooler practitioner would have been 
sadly perplexed. However, it was set down for hearing on the first day of 
the term, and the whole settlement was in a bustle of expectation to hear 
a young lawyer, who had raised such transcendant expectation, in a cause 
which was also a matter of considerable interest, from the new and singular 
points involved in the decision. Bushby felt this. It redoubled his dili- 
‘gence to master the facts as well as the legal points ; sudden elucidations 
shot across him ; — he congratulated himself on vanquishing the difficulties 
that met him; — but, as he advanced, new and still more embarrassing ones 
started up ; — he endeavoured to wrestle with them ; he was overthrown in 
the struggle — and folded up his papers in despair. His apartments were in 
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the Fort : he seems to have hung over his papers the greater part ol’ the 
night preceding the day fixed for hearing the cause. At gun-fire, Captain 
Thompson, the town-major, called under hia window on horseback, the 
horse-keeper leading another Iiorse for Bushby, which Thompson had agreed 
to lend him for the morning’s ride. Bushby heard the call, and told his 
friend out of the window that he would be ready in a few minutes. Cap- 
tain Thompson w^aited more than twenty. The report of a pistol from 
Bushby’s apartment startled him. He ran up, and found his unhappy friend 
weltering in blood. 

Alexander Anstruther (afterwards the Recorder of Bombay) and Marsh 
divided the business of the Madras court between them. The former was 
an acute, persevering advocate, endued with a much more powerful faculty 
than that of verbal eloquence, — a sly insinuating mode of carrying the judge 
along with him; — an art Avhich, in the long run, began to defeat itself, by 
putting the court on its guard against being “ hamboo::;Ied,'' as Sir Benja- 
min Sulivjn expressed himself, into a decision. The groat secret of the 
artifice was an apparent conviction, admirably coiinterfeitod on the part of 
the counsel, of the justice and truth of liis own case. Much of this wa^ 
done by a sort of by-play, which h id its effect : — shrugging his shoulders, 
or shaking Ins head, as he turned round to still the anxieties of his client ; 
as much as sa}irig~^^ that is all true — but what is to be done ? — you see, the 
court is against us — 1 have urged every thing as strongly as I could— if 
they care reconcile it to their consciences, there’s no help. ’ Yet he was 
an] excellent lawyer, and made a considerable fortune. At this lime. Sir 
Thomas Strange was the chief-justice; Sir Henry Gwillini and Sir Benja- 
min Sulivan were the puisnes. Strange was courteous and mild, wdth a 
strong predilection for the natives. He was the oidy judge in India (Sii 
William .lones is alway s an exception) who studied Hindu law with dili- 
gence. He adopted Sir John Austruther’s system of holding a private 
cutclicrry to dispose of petty litigations, and consequently incurred the ill 
will of .some part of the profession. The better and liberal part did homage 
fo the motives that influenced him. 

It was rather an amusing incident, which happened in open court, aftei 
the judges had come to the determination of wearing wigs, in addition to the 
costume which, in every thing but the wig, was the ordinary judicial dress. 
‘‘ In Calcutta, wdiere the climate is much hotter, each judge had his wig, 
and it was the duty of the court to preserve its dignity by the exterior obser- 
vances of the Bench, of which the wig had always been deemed an essen- 
tial part.” The reasoning of the chief-justice was conclusive witli In’s bre- 
thren. The wigs were ordered from England, and in due course arrived, 
all carefully packed in boxes. Unluckily, the cock-roaches had found 
their way into the wig-box of »^ir Thomas Strange, and fed, much to 
their satisfaction, upon each side of it. Unfortunately, after the judges 
had sealed themselves, each with his new wig, the holes gnawed by the 
voracious insects began to make way for Sir Thomas’s cars, which, in a 
few minutes, were visible through them. The laughter that ran through 
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the court having altracied his attention to the circumstance that afforded so 
much amusement — in a moment, off went the w ig indignantly over the 
heads of the prothonotary and his clerks, upon the area of the court. The 
example of the chief-justice was instantly follow'ed by the other judges, 
and, one by one, like a leash of partridges, the three wigs flew across and 
lighted on the floor. This ludicrous circumstance so completely unhinged 
Sir Thomas, that he adjourned the court till the following day, forit was found 
impossible to hush the merriment it occasioned. 

To those who are desirous of practising at the Indian bar, which is now 
-unrestrictedly open to all adventurers, a few hints and admonitions may be 
acceptable. In the first place, the great tree of litigation, wdiich once put 
forth so many branches laden with gold mohurs and rupees, is decayed to 
its trunk. The causes, in which quest'ons of large property arose, have 
been disposed of, or settled by the ruin of one or other of the parties — 
not unfrequently of the successful one. Nor is it likely that that decayed 
trunk tvill ever put forth any more shoots. At INladras and Bombay, the 
profits of the bar may cmpliatically be said to be extinct. Vet there will 
be, for some time, a petty race of causes litigated, out of which fees will 
be extracted ; but even these arc dwindling every day into insignificance. 
Let him, therefore, w’ho has come to the resolution of (juitting home, and 
all the endearments and blessings that word implies, be admonished that he 
incurs those fearful sacrifices without anything approximating to the cer- 
tainty, by any effort of talent or industiy, of making a fortune. I'hcrc 
will be another illustration of the precious free-trade system in the ^Supreme 
Courts. The bar of each presidency W'ill be overstocked, for Westminster 
Hall will throw off her overflowings to the various colonial bars of Circat 
Britain, and those who can pay their outfit, allured by the splendid accumu- 
lations that within the lasc fifteen years have dazzled and astonished us with 
the professional profits of India, will find their way thither-— but, in a cli- 
mate where nature has more wants, and requires more fondling and indul- 
gence, than in any other, will exchange their dreams of affluence for priva- 
tion and penury. If, however, these forebodings should not dissuade him 
from the adventure, he would do well to devote liimself to that part of his 
professional studies, which will make him an expert, concise draughtsman in 
Equity. Rejecting all special-pleading niceties, let his labours be assi- 
duously directed to that which special-pleading ought to be and essentially is, 
a system of law logic, or an analytical method of legal reasoning, whereby 
all controversies are brought to the quickest issue. He ought to study the 
law as a science, not as an art ; to be conversant with it in its primitive 
elements and its most general principles ; and, above all, to place habitual 
restraints upon his temper. If the strings of this delicate instrument be 
liable to be put out of tune by every breath of wind, if he is nicely sensi- 
tive to affront and transmute fancied grievances into real ones,— let him stay 
at home. 

I'oor Sir S— T— : — but we have matter for another paper. 
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JACQUEMONT’S " LETTERS FROM INDIA.”* 

M. Jacquemont, a lively, intelligent young Frenchman, full of en- 
tliiisiasm and enterprize, though unhappily imbued with the mctaphysico- 
political and scmi-atheistical doctrines of the De Tracy school, was selected 
by the Council of the Museum of Natural History at Paris to travel 
in India, as its naturalist and collector, with the liberal allowance of 
£250 a-ycar ! He came to this country ; and though his manners (we 
speak from personal observation) were not, at all times, distinguished by 
the frankness and suavity which are features in the French character, he 
met wiih a most friendly reception where, it appears, he expected to find 

intense selfishness.’' He encountered some little delay in obtaining a 
license to visit India (chiefly through his own fault, since his mode of pro- 
ceeding tended rallier to excite suspicion of his real objects), from those 
whom he characterizes, e?i revanche^ as “ old drivellers ; but this seems 
to have been the sole annoyance he experienced till he crossed the Sutlej. 
With the buoyancy natural to his age and country, he easily glided over 
the potty troubles of travel. Carrying out witli him to India letters of 
introduction to almost every person of note in Calcutta, the Governor-ge- 
neral included, he was admitted into me best society there; ^^all respecta- 
ble houses were thrown open” to him, and he was even a guest at Lord 
Wm Bent inch's for a week. His first discovery was that his salary 
amount^'d to little more tiian a third of what was absolutely required, ^‘If 
it bv"* nut rni^cd (from 6,000 francs) to 1;'),000,*’ he says, I shall be 
obliged to renounce the undertaking.” The liberality he experienced, how- 
ever, from the intensely selfisli ’’ English in India, exempted him from 
the nccossjt} of drawing for his allowance at all for some time. M. Jac- 
qiirmout, in fi\ct, apj)ears to have had to unlearn all he had been taught in 
France n^specting the English character and policy. His editor tells us 
tliat ho i)? d yielded implicit faith to the aphorisms (learnt from certain soilcrs 
of Oj.jii- jiest in England ) current in his own country, that insular arro- 
gance rendered us the .yrants rather than the masters of the sea, made us 
reserved towards all foreigners, inspired us with a haughty jealousy aJwa}s 
disagreeable and frequently oficnsivc that, “in India, our dominion was 
a nuisance which ought to be abated that “ its duration depended on the 
will of Russia, the speedy appearance of whose forces at the passes of the 
Indian Caucasus was a consummation devoutly to be wished and speedily 
to be obtained.” Before he had got far on his voyage, he found out that 
“ the colossal magnitude of English sway is a blessing.” At the Cape of 
Good Hope, he “ was enabled to admire the wisdom and humanity of the 
British colonial institutions, and to become acquainted, in the paltry island 
of Bourbon, with the folly and absurdity” of those of the French. When 
traversing the countries beyond the British frontier in India, he writes to M. 
de Tracy himself: “The British government in India, though it calls for 
some reforms, merits, nevertheless, many eulogiums. Its administration 

* Letters from India ; describing a Journey in the British Dominions of India, fiu] Tibet, Lahore, 
and Cachmere, during the years 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831. By Victor JAcgusmoNT, Travelling 
Naturalist to the Ml'.' mm of Natural History, Paris. London, 1R34. Two Vols. Churtoa. 
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is an immense blessing to the provinces subjected to it ; and I liave only 
fully appreciated it since I have been travelling in this country (tlic Punjab), 
which has remained independent.” This honest testimony from a foreigner 
and convert^ places in very odious contrast the open abuse and malignant 
insinuations of some English critics of the Anglo-Indian government, who 
have not derived from it so many advantages as they expected or desired. 

Our traveller's first host at Calcutta was Mr. Pearson, the advocate- 
general, whom he describes as ^^full of sense and good-humour, and a libe- 
ral, like himself, which, in English, means a radical.” He was invited by 
Sir Edward Ryan, his neighbour, to play a game of chess on Sunday, the 
learned judge himself not being strict, though his lady was. He used to 
go, en voisin also, without ceremony, to Sir Charles (Prey's to chat ; whiKst 
Lady Grey, of whose beauty and attractions he speaks in impassioned 
terms, gave music. Sir Cliarics, he says, is perhaps, the cleverest man 
in the country, the pearl of judges, and is consulted by the governor-gene- 
ral on the politics of the country.” He adds : he is extremely gay, and 
what surprises me most is always hearing people speak of Iiis icy gravity. 
No one but myself goes on Sunday to the chief-justjce’s, to seek a refuge 
from the devotion of his country men. It is true that, in my presence, this 
man dares to be sincere, wliich he could scarcely do in that of his fellow- 
countrymen, or friends of his own nation a high compliment to the piety 
of the Calcutta community ! 

The Governor-general, however, comes in for the largest share of eulogy 
which, indeed, the attentions he paid the traveller justly entitle him to. 

But the man who, perhaps, does most honour to Europe in Asia,’* he 
observes, “ is he who governs it. Lord W. Bentinck, on the throne of 
the Great Mogul, thinks and acts like a Peiins\lvanian (juakcr. He lias 
mixed in scenes of tumult and bloodshed, and has preserved pure and un- 
sullied that flower of humanity, which the iiabits of a military life so often 
wither, leaving in its stead nothing but good-nature.” Again : “ the cha- 
racter of Lord Wm. Bentinck inspires me with a profound respect, which 
he no doubt perceives. He is an old soldier, abhorring war ; a patriot 
without reserve, though son of an English duke; and, although Grand 
Mogul for the time being, he is an honest man after my own heart, plain 
and open: in short, he has won my regard. I was happy to see so much 
power in such pure hands.” 

The drawback on the character of Lady William, noticed by our tra- 
veller, is not likely to do her ladyship much discredit amongst her country 
folk. ** Lady William is very amiable and very lively. I had the pleasure 
of conversing with her in my own language, and it was very great. I 
know not how it was, but she discovered that, like all Frenchmen^ I 
was but a lukewarm Catholic, and not a yery ardent Christian. As she is 
devout, or tries to he sOj she endeavoured to convert me. For my part, 
I am not a whit better than before ; and I fear, indeed, that she is now a 
little less sure of her aim than she was at first. There is great discrepancy 
between us in this respect, as on some other points equally strong ; but the 
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French are allowed not to believe — I spent several long days with 
her, tSte-d-iStey talking about God — she for^ I against ; — of Mozart, 
Rossini, painting, Madame de Stael ; of happiness and misery ; and of love, 
in reference to both;— of all things, in short, which require, if not inti- 
macy, at least a great deal of confidence and reciprocal esteem, especially 
on the part of a woman — English too, religious and strict, — with a young 
man, a bachelor, and a Frenchman.*’ 

Tliese cursory glances at the contents of the letters from Calcutta, will 
not show sufficiently how much entertainment may be extracted from them. 
Almost every thing is painted in favourable colours, except what relates to 
literature. Of the languages of India, M. Jacquemont speaks with perfect 
scorn. Of the Sanscrit, he says, *Mt is like one of those machines which 
never issue from museums, and are more ingenious than useful. It has 
served only for the manufacture of theology, metaphysics, history inter- 
mixed with theology, and other stuff of the same kind. The Arabic is not 
exempt from these evils. As for Persian,” he adds, my contempt for 
that language is unbounded ; and I am persuaded that every one who knows 
a little of il, and is not paid f),000 francs a-year for admiring it, thinks of 
it as 1 do.” The history and antiquities of India, he declares he has the 
same contempt that is entertained for them by Sir Charles Grey (the then 
l^resident of the Asiatic Society of Bengal !), who cares nothing for them. 
'J'he literary societies of India, he says, “ are below every thing that can 
be conceived in ignorance, folly, and puerility.” These observations will 
afford a tolerably correct standard of this young man’s accumulated know- 
ledge beyond the circle of his acquirements as a mere naturalist. Further 
acquaintance with what he here undervalues, might have led to a second 
recantation. 

It IS needless to act the mehmandery on this occasion, and to re-conduct 
oiir read' rs over countries u hich have been repeatedly described in our 
pag^'* It will suffice to say, that M. Jacquemont travelled through the 
I"ji[»er I'rovinccs, racciing with the most hospitable reception from the Bri- 
tish authorities and individuals, wherever he came; that he penetrated into 
the Himalayan regions and encountered the Chinese guards on the fron- 
tier, whom, according to his account, he treated after the fashion which is 
popular amongst some Europeans at Canton, pulling one of their troopers 
off his horse by the pig-tail, and putting a whole body to flight; that his 
accueil was highly favourable at the court of Runjeet Singh, whose pecu- 
niary presents were no trifling aid to his slender finances. On the other side 
of the Punjab, he appears to have met with obstructions, but he reached 
the “ happy valley” of Cashmere, where he resided for some time. His 
letters from thence are, perhaps, the most interesting in the collection. It 
is truly distressing to contemplate the picture which our traveller gives of 
this country, upon whose enchanting beauties prose -writers as well as poets 
have exhausted all their powers of exaggeration. 

The salubrity of the climate, which cannot easily be impaired by the vices 
and malignity of man, is almost the only recommendation left for Cashmere 

* Something suppressed, apparently, as too bad. 
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to boast of : our traveller compares it to that of Lombardy. The beauty of 
the Cashmerian women vanishes like a vapour under the rude pen of M. 
Jacquemont. ‘‘ The female race/' he says, is remarkably ugly : I have 
never seen any where such hideous witches as in Cashmere. I know no 
country on earth where so many witches could be enlisted for Macbeth, if, 
instead of three, Shakespeare had collected a hundred thousand. How- 
ever, the men are a remarkably handsome race, and the ugliness of the 
women is explained by continual exportations of every pretty Cashmerian 
face to the Punjab and India, to stock the harems of the Musulmans, 
Seikhs, and Hindoos. All little girls, who promise to turn out pretty, are 
sold at eiglit years of age ; their parents sell them at from 20 to 300 francs, 
most commonly 50 or 00;" that is, from £2. 2s. to £2. 10s. 

This valley of Cashmere, the fame of which has extended far and wide, 
perhaps deserves it only on account of the frequent visits paid to it by the 
Court of the Grand Mogul, usually shut up within the burning walls of Delhi 
or Agra, in a most naked country, parched up by a cloudless sun. The lakes 
are poor things in comparison with those of the Alps ; and of all the ])alnces 
built by the Mogul emperors on their banks, that of Shaliniar, the most famous 
of all, is the only one left standing. I was received there by the governor, 
who did his best to welcome and dazzle me. The place pleased me much oii 
account of its limpid water and magnificent groves. But how many towns on 
the banks of Lago Maggiorc surpass Shalimar in beauty I The appearance of 
these mountains is rather grand than beautiful, — like that of the Himalaya : 
magnificent outlines, and no more. Nature has done nothing to adorn the 
interior — it is an immense border, enclosing nothing. There are none of those 
picturesque details which make the Alps so attractive, so constantly new to 
you. I am sorry to find my experience so contradictory to the accounts of 
the small number of European travellers who have visited these regions before 
me. If things are not dreadfully altered >ince Mr. Forster was here, in dis- 
guise, fifty years ago, he must have embellished the truth furiously, which 
ought to be allowed to poets only. I strongly believe that every thing, then 
under the arbitrary government of the Afghans, was similar to what is seen 
to-day, under the despotic and capricious dominion of iny friend Runjeet 
Singh, king of Lahore. India is no longer the [loorest country in the world 
to me : Cashmere surpasses all imaginable poverty. 

Wc ha\e given our readers some few slight speeiincns of the mailer of 
the letters, but we have not in these specimens enabled them to ajipreciatc 
the lively and agreeable sl}le of the writer, whose canon throughout .seems 
to.be ridens dicere verum. His sketches, both of objects and charaeter.s, 
appear generally as remarkable for their accuracy as for the rapidity of touch. 
The letters contain little about his profc.ssional pursuits, although frequently 
addressed to those who were interested in them : these details were con- 
fined to his journal, which is .soon to be published, and, judging from the 
talent of observation displayed in the compositions before u.s, we can readily 
believe it contains valuable facts. 

This victim, in the cause of science, to llie climate of India, died at 
Bombay, whither he had travelled from Cashmere, through Rujpootana and 
Candcish, in December 1832. 
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SACRED HISTORY OF THE MOHAMEDANS. 

THE PERSONAGES WHO PRECEDED MAHOMET. 

The Miisulmans, in that part of their sacred history which relates to the 
personages who preceded Mahomet, have indulged in a vast number of fables, 
a large portion of which may be traced to the Talmud and the rabbinical 
books. 

They acknowledge, as we do, the existence of angels {maldykat), good and 
bad. Amongst the good they enumerate the four archangels, Gabriel, Michael, 
Azrael, and Asrafel, whom they term " the near ” {almakreyn\ as they are 
constantly near the throne of God, prepared to execute his behests. Gabriel 
is charged with celestial messages ; Michael presides over the elements, parti- 
cularly rain ; Azrael receives the souls of men the moment they expire, and is 
called the Angel of Death ; Asrafel is the keeper of the celestial trumpet, 
which he will sound at the end of the world. Gabriel is much beloved by 
Mahomedans, because they believe he has been the particular friend of the 
Arabian nation, and was chosen by God to announce to Mahomet his pro- 
phetic mission. They have given to this archangel several surnames, which 
show their consideration for him ; such as “ Peacock of the Garden of Para- 
dise’* {TdwuS‘i~bagh-i-hehuht\ because Gabriel is as much exalted by his 
splendour above angelic beings as the peacock above birds; the “Grand Rule” 
{alndmus uldkbar\ on account of his having communicated to Mahomet the 
precepts which still regulate Islamism ; “ the Faithful Depositary ” {alamin)^ as 
well PS “ Holy Spirit ” {ruhuH kiidus\ because he is the confidant of the will of 
the Most High. They likewise respect the archangel Michael, but with some 
reservation ; they allege that his inclination leans towards the Jews, and that, 
if the Deity had IL^itened to him, Islamism would never have taken root in the 
earih. His name is therefore but little used amongst them. 

With respect to bad angels, the most famous is Eblls, otherwise Satan 
{Shaytrm), who put himself at the head of the rebellious angels, and, accord- 
ing to the Koran, was hurled from heaven along with them, being stoned with 
burning re jks, wheijce he is called “ the Stoned ” {alrajtm). 

K'j.xt to the angels, the Mahomedans have admitted an intermediate race, 
that of ihe genii. According to the Koran, the genii approximate to angel.s, 
being, like them, derived from the substance of fire, and they partake of the 
nature of man, by reason that they eat, drink, and are exposed to the san:c 
wants. Another affinity with man is their being of different sexes. 

There are several species of genii; they are termed yiW and 
dAVs (yo), and parts (c^)* Mention is made of these singular beings in 

various parts of the Koran. As the earth, or something like it, in the opinion 
of the Musulmans, existed long prior to Adam, it is supposed that it was inha- 
bited for some thousands of years by the genii, and it was only on finding it 
impossible to keep them in the path of virtue, that the Almighty determined to 
create man. Some writers have gone so far as to give a history of these 
remote times. According to the {fccount given by the Mahomedans, the race 
of the genii was nearly extinct ; the few who escaped the general catastrophe 
were exiled to distant parts of the earth. They began to be talked about, 
when the great Solomon forced them to work at the edifices which have immor- 
talized him. Subsequently, some embraced the religion of Mahomet ; since 
which time they nave been no more heard of. 

Asif/l. Jour. X.S, V Oh. 1 f). No.r)!). *2 11 
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Sacred Hisiofy of the MohaniedaHS. 

The Musulmans approximate to us in their accounts of the creation of AJuni 
and Eve. They add that Adam, after his sin, was driven by the angel of the 
Lord into that part of the island of Ceylon where is the mountain still called 
Adam’s Peak ; and that Eve was banished to the coast of the Red Sea, near 
the spot where Mecca was afterwards built. The couple remained apart for 
more than 200 years, till God, touched by their tears, brought them together 
in the neighbourhood of Mecca. They left a numerous progeny. 

Adam is regarded as a prophet, and Mahomedans are persuaded that he had 
over his forehead a luminous ray, somewhat like what our painters represent 
above the head of Moses. They surname him the “ Fjather of Men” (aAitV 
bashnr), because we atl descend from him ; the “Elect of God ” {safiyttilHh), 
from his being chosen by the Creator to be the founder of the human race. 
He has also the title of “Apostle of God” {resul alUdi), and it is added that 
the Deity sent him ten books of revelations^ by the" help of which his des- 
cendants ought to have followed the right way. 

After the death bl* Adam, the prophetic my passed to his son Seth, in whose 
time mankind began to desert the precepts left by Adam. Seth persevered, 
almost singly, in the law of God, and the prophetic ray passed direct to his 
descendants, to Edris, whom vve call Enoch. Edris was a great pro{)hct. God 
sent him thirty books of revelations, and instructed him in all the sciences. 
He is reputed to have discovered the, art of writing, arithmetic, astronomy, 
and geometry. He is, moreover, said to have been the first to use the loom 
and to.weave cloth : hitherto, the children of Adam had clothed themselves 
with the s^ins of animals. In treatises on the occult sciences, he is culled in- 
differently Hermes and Edris. Another merit attributed by the 

Musulmans to Edris, is that- of having been most hostile to the wicked in his 
time, whence he has the title of “ Zealot or Champion in the cause of God 
{almujahtd and al^hTizi), and they s^ll regard him as the model and patron of 
all who devote themselves to the defeiige of Islamism. Like Enoch, Edris is 
considered to have been taken up alive to li»iaven. 

After Edris, the world continued to grow worse and worse, till God chose 
Noah (^Nouk) to call mankind to the right way. Noah is /eprescuted as res- 
plendent with the prophetic character. His appeals were, however, not listen- 
ed to, and God, in his wrath, resolved to drown mankind in a general deluge. 
By his command, Noah constructed an ark, and retired into it with his family ; 
the earth was then covered with water, and the rest of the human race were 
drowned In memory' of this great event, Noah is honoured with the title of 
“ the Delivered ” {naji allah), and regarded as a second Adam. He is also 
called “ Prince of the Prophets ” {shatjhkdl inursalin), since all who have been 
charged with any divine mission, subsequent to the Deluge, were descended 
from him. . ^ ' 

Mankind soofa repliinged into evil ways. Amongst the sons of Noah, 
Shem alone iul^crited the ray of, prophecy, llie Musulmans speak of two 
prophets after him, of jyhom ip ii^entioni^ majtlc in the Bible: they are Hud 

(j^, supposed'to be HebeO >nd Hid received the command 

of the Lord to go and j^each the faith to, some tcibes of nopiade Arabs, named 
Ad and Shedad, who wereM)£ e^rwdinary height, the smallest being sixty 
cubits. They bad been suffering, fot a long tiihp uudjpr a horrible drought, 
when Hud appeared amongst them and said: “My brethren, adore the true 
God, the only God ; implore his mercy and he will cause the rain to descend 
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from heaven on your parched fields.” These wretches, however, refused to 
listen to him ; they even treated him as a madman, and threatened to kill 
him. The Lord raised against them a dreadful wind, which exterminated all 
but a few, who believed Hud. This event is recorded in the Koran. Salih 
was employed in reclaiming certain Arab tribes called Tamudites, who were 
less wicked than the people of Ad and Shedad. They dwelt, according to the 
common opinion, in a rich valley, well- watered, and planted' with palm trees, 
in Arabia Petrsea, southward of the Dead Sea. Surrounded on all sides by 
high mountains, the Tamudites had excavated their habitations in the solid 
rock, from whence they hopifed to defy the vengeance of the Deity. Salih 
implored them to adore the trUe, the only God, who had made them of clay, 
and placed them where they were; but the Tamudites replied that they would 
not abandon the religion of their forefathers. In vain did Salih, to convince 
them, make a female Camel, about to be delivered of her young, miraculously 
issue from the rock ; they attributed this to magic, and killed the camel and 
her young. Thereupon God sent an angel against them, who surprised them 
in their caverns, and destroyed them all. 

The Musulmans retain a deep remembrance of the impiety of the Tamudites, 
and the vengeance they drew upon themselves. They still show their habita- 
tions, and the miraculous rock whence the camel made its appearance; they 
even think they can hear in the vicinit} the cries of the animal, and when they 
pass the place they keep aloof. The young camel has also become a by-word 
and signal of great calamities : when they are threatened with any disaster, 
ihc) say, “ it is the fetal cry of the young camel of Salih.” 

With the patriarch Abraham, whom the Musulmans call Ibrahim, com- 
menced a new era. They regard him as the cherished friend of God and the 
father of believers : sonic Arab tribes claim a descent from him. 

The life of Abraham, in tha Koran, with the exceptioti of what is borrowed 
from the Bible, is mostly a tissue of fables. He is said to have been the son 
of Azar, an oiilcer at the court of Neixtbrod, king of Babylon, the builder of 
the tower of Babel. Nembrod, having seen a star rising above the horizon, 
which eclipsed by its lustre the other stars, was terrified, and consulted the 
diviners, who replied that the prodigy announced the birth of a miraculous 
child, who would exalt himsdf above the most powerful princes. Nembrod 
immediately ordered the men and women to be separated, and menaced with 
death all who contravened this decree. Not suspecting the child was to be 
born at his own court, Azar was excepted from the order ; his wife became 
pregnant, and when the period of deliver/ approached, she^ retired into the 
country, where Abraham was born. His infancy^as marked by prodigies. 
One of his fingers yielded him exquisite milk,^ and anoth^ the sweetest honey ; 
he grew with extraordinary rapidity; fifteen months he was as forward as 
other children at fifteen years. He proceeded ^to .Babylon, to fulfil his 
great mission. He was not yet, however, tborougfily enlightened upon true 
religion. As all ramikind were, at th^ period, devoted to 'idolatry and the 
worship of the stars, — Netubrodf^imself cltdminjg the honours of a god, — 
Abraham could not contemplate withaut^^Wonder the spletididorbs which roll 
above us. According to^the Kixran, when he beheld the planet Venus rise 
above the horizon, h^dored it, but was sensible of his error when he saw ii 
about to set. Then Mbdirected his adoration lo the moon, which began to 
illuminate the firmanent. When the moon disappeared,' he transferred his 
devotion to the sun. Finding that all these luminaries were seen but for a 
moment, as it were, he felt convinced of the error of hia countrymen, and trod 
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with firm steps the path of God. One thing at first perplexed him : the 
splendour which surrounded Nembrod, his power, and the number of his 
guards, were associated with his idea of a divinity; but as Nembrod was 
•abominably ugly, he felt convinced that God could not manifest himself under 
such deformity, and he scrupled not to render homage to the truth. 

He first detached his father from the worship of idols. He preached in 
Babylon, but with little success ; Nembrod, in particular, resisted his exhorta- 
tions, and as Abraham refused to adore him, he cast him into a raging fur- 
nace. Happily, adds the KoraUy God came to the succour of his servant ; the 
fire lost its heat and became cold, and some authors say that the furnace was 
converted into a rose-garden. The Musulmans believe that Nembrod was 
punished in this life for his impiety : God permitted a little fly to enter his 
brain, and he died in the most excruciating agony. 

After this, Abraham quitted Babylon, and by God’s order proceeded to- 
wards Syria and Palestine. Several circumstances are then recorded of him, 
of which there is no trace in the Scriptures. When Sarah and Hagar had each 
given birth to a son, and could not agree together, the patriarch took Ishmael 
and his mother to the spot where Mecca now stands : the country was then 
arid and without inhabitants. In vain did Abraham seek a spring to allay his 
thirst; he was about to abandon Hagar and Ishmael to their fate, when an 
angel with his foot caused a spring of living water to gush up : this is the well 
of Zemzem, which still flows near the Caaba. The Musulmans add that, after 
Ishmael and Hagar were settled in the country, Abraham came several times to 
visit them, and in one of these excursions, by God’s command, he built the 
Caaba, Ishmael providing the stones. He regulated the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage, and from this period the place became the rendezvous of all the 
tribes of Arabia. According to the Koran {sur, iii. v. 60), “ Abraham was 
neither a Jew nor a Christian ; he was an orthodox believer and a Musulman.” 
Such was the artifice of Mahomet to make it believed that his creed was not a 
novelty, and that the corruptions of mankind had wrought the difference be- 
tween it and the prevailing religion. 

After Abraham, the Musulmans attribute the prophetic ray to two per- 
sonages jointly, Isaac and Ishmael ; but as Ishmael was the father of the \^ibe 
to which Mahomet belonged, they assign him the priority, and regard him as 
the only legitimate son. They contend that, even supposing Hagar to have 
been a slave, and the title of wife to have belonged to Sarah, since regard is 
bad to age alone in the^ East, Ishmael, having been the first-born, ought to 
have precedence. In pursuance of this notion, they appropriate to Ishmael 
what the Bible says of Isaac. They consider that it was not Isaac, but 
Ishmael, whom God commanded Abraham to sacrifice ; hence Ishmael has 
received the title of ‘^the Sacrificed ” {az^zabih). Hagar has shared the res- 
pect paid to Ishmael ; they call her mother ” {aba)y and include her amongst 
the prophetesses. 

From Isaac, the prophetic light pasted to Jacob, surnamed ** the Father of 
the Twelve Tribes of Israel,” and from Jacob to Joseph. 

Joseph, or, as his name is pronounced by the Musulmans, Yussuf, is an 
important personage amongst them. Mahomet has consecrated an entire 
chapter of the Koran to him ; and generally speaking, what he says of him is 
so extraordinary, that even some of his disciples have regarded this portion as 
an imposture.* We knovr that Joseph, being carried as a slave into Egypt, 
was purchased by Potiphar, whom the Orientals believe was the prime minister 

** !'Ce tliciiolcb of ^larraai, Prodt-vinui nri /rfut. Ahoram. 
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of Pliaroab. Joseph’s beauty, it is said, was so extraordinary, that no woman 
could look upon him without loving him. Potiphar’s wife, whose name was 
Zuleikha, was deeply in love with him as soon as she beheld him, and Joseph, 
after some resistance, was on the point of yielding, when the shade of his 
father appeared to him and recalled him to his duty. The report of the affair, 
however (thus adds the Koran), spread throughout the capital of Egypt, and all 
the ladies were shocked at the frailty of Zuleikha, especially at her bestowing 
her affection upon a slave. Zuleikha, determined to revenge herself, invited 
some of these prudes to a party to eat pomegranates at her house. Whilst at 
table, Joseph w'as made to appear on a sudden, when the ladies were so en- 
tranced wifh his beauty that, not knowing w'hat they did, they bit their fingers 
instep of the pomegranates. The Orientals allege that Zuleikha ultimately 
attained her wishes. On the death of her husband, she married Joseph, and 
they became models of conjugal affection. 

It is this marvellous beauty of Joseph which has made him be regarded by 
some Musulinans as the emblem of divine perfection. With this idea, they say 
that Zuleikha’s passion for him is an image of the love of man towards the 
Being who gave him existence. 

The Mahomedans have also allegorized the splendid fortune of Joseph, and 
his sudden transition from a prison to the highest dignity in Egypt. They pre- 
tend that this surprising elevation represents the impatience with which the 
pious soul breaks all the fetters which bind it to the earth, in order to raise 
itself 10 heaven. 

Alter Joseph, several centuries elapsed before any personage appeared 
worthy of notice. Moses (Mussa)was chosen by God to revive the great names 
of Noah and Abraham. Mahomet fiequently refers to him in the Koran: as 
he was [dared in a position somewhat analogous*%o that of this patriarch, in 

ing, like him, compelled to quit bis country, which emigration gave a new 
. npulsc to his power, he loved to bring the legislator of the Hebrews on the 
-ceiio, and to derive a sanction from his example. 

The Pharoah, under whom Moses lived, is represented as an impious and 
rrocrnni prince, w’ho wished to he treated as a god. When Moses appeared 
1 '}' re iiim, by command of the Almighty, to obtain his permission that he 

LIk h ad the Israelties into the desert, and in testimony of his mission 
\ orked certain miracles, the prince issued a general summons to the magicians 
'Md sorcerers in his kingdom, who assembled, according to some authors, to 
•.h'.’ number of 70,000, with the brothers Sabur and Gadur. at their head. 
These, two personages inquired whether the prodigies wrought by Moses re- 
^uhied their miraculous character whilst he slept “ for,** » said they, "the 
magical effects produced by us exist only whilst we are awake and finding 
that the wand which Moses had changed into a serpent a^ay» continued in its 
serpent form, and even acted as a guard to the prophet whilst be was asleep, 
they could not but recognize the finger of God, and rendered homage to the 
truth. Their example had its effect upon others. The proper wife of Pha- 
roah (whom they call Asia) abandonedthe worship of idols, and believed in the 
true God. The king, however, was more hardened than ever; in spite of the 
plagues with which God afflicted Egypt,!® declared war. against all who 
refused to acknowledge him as a god, not sloping even his wife, who was tied 
hand and foot, and exposed to the burning rays of the sun, and would have 
been put to death had not an angel been sent to protect her. At length he 
pursued the Israelites into the Red Sea, and was swallowed up there with all 
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his army. The Koran says, that Pharoah, in his last moments, endeavoured 
by repentance to conciliate the divine mercy; but God was inexorable. 

The Orientals, amongst other fictions with which they have adulterated the 
facts recorded in the Bible, alledge that Moses was versed in alchemy and all the 
arcana of nature, and that he effected most of the prodigies he performed by his 
hand, which they represent as white as snow and bright as the stars in the 
firmament ; hence, when they speak of a clever man, or of a physician who 
performs wonderful cures, they say he has the white hand of Moses. 

Moses, by reason of his long conferences with the Deity, has received the 
title of Confidant of God’* {kalwiuUUih). His brother Aaron participates in 
the respect he, enjoys amongst the followers of Mahomet. Aaron is considered 
as the lieutenant and vizier of Moses ; he has the credit of having been endued 
with prophecy, as well as the father-in-law of Moses, called Shoayb, who, 
according to the Koran, was sent from God to the Madianites to preach the 
faith. These people were great thieves and cheats; they had two weights and 
measures, buying with the great and selling with the less. Shoayb tried to 
convert them, and, in token of his mission, offered to low'er the loftiest moun- 
tains ; but they w'ere deaf to his entreaties, and were consequently extermi- 
nated by an earthquake. 

We now pass to Job. Every one knows the adventures of this patriarch, 
his wealth, his tribulation, his piety, and his patience, which are referred to 
ill the Koran. The Musulmans sa} that he was comforted in his distress by the 
angel Gabriel, and a spring is still shewn which, it is pretended, was produced 
by the angel’s foot, and wherein Job washed and purified himself. They give 
him the title of “ the patient ” {sabur), and in misfortune, they repeat the 
prayer whereby, according to the Koran, he obtained his deliverance ; “ sor- 
row oppresses me on all sides ; but thou, 0 my God, art the most merciful of 
the merciful.” 

After Job, the chain of prophecy is, as it were, uninterrupted till David, 
The interval is filled by the Musulmans with a vast number of personages, 
whom they rank amongst the patriarchs and prophets, but their date is uncer- 
tain. David {Baud) is not less illustrious amongst the Mahomedans than with 
us. His composition of the Psalms has placed him in the same rank with 
Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. In fact, they are the only part of our Scriptures 
which the Musulmans acknowledge to be inspired writings. 

The Koran mentions David’s victory over the giant Goliath, and his flourish- 
ing reign. It is said that the voice of David was so sweet, that it enchanted the 
birds, softened iron, and made the mountains sink into the plains; that when 
he sang the praises of God, all nature joined in accord. In order to afford an 
idea of the remorse with which David deplored his sin, the Mahomedans say 
that, during the forty days of his penitence, the abundance of his tears sup- 
plied plants and herbs with nourishment. To extol the purity of his life and 
the delicacy of his sentiments, they pretend that he scrupled to make use of his 
regal wealth ; that not only did he dress, on grand occasions, in a simple robe 
of white cloth, which was the costume of the prophets, but, after their exam- 
ple, he chose a profession, whereby be supported himself, which was that of 
armourer and maker of coafs of mail.* Hence, in the East, armourers, lock- 
smiths, and all who work in iron, choose him for their patron. 

To understand this notion, it is necessary to know that the Orientals, being 
daily witnesses of the abuses of despotism, are but little disposed to respect 

* The kingb of Georgia profesb to have a coat of mail of Da\ id's* manufacture. 
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worldly greatness, and do not imagine that regal possessions can confer happi- 
ness. The famous Aiirengzeb, who reigned in India little more than a century 
back, is said to have defrayed the cost of his dress and food out of the pro- 
duce of Koram copied by his ow'n hand. 

David has the title of “ Vicar of God ” {hhalifat~alWi) ; the Musulmans say 
he lived a hundred years, forty of which were yielded to him by Adam, in 
consideration of the great objects for which he was destined. 

His successor on the throne, and the inheritor of the prophetic ray, was his 
son Solomon {Suleyman\ w'ho has attained even greater celebrity : there is 
scarcely a miracle which is not attributed to him. The Musulmans suppose 
that he divided the sovereignty of the earth with Alexander the Great ; they 
make him to have reigned not only over Judaea, but Syria, Arabia, Ethiopia, 
Africa, Persia, India, in short over the east and the west. His name has be- 
come the emblem of all that is great and magnificent upon the earth. He is 
represented as having subjected to his authority not only men and animals, but 
the genii, the elements, and all nature. As he w^as naturally pious, he observed 
the duty of prayer with great exactitude. One day, as he was exercising his 
horses, when the hour of prayer had arrived, he left every thing to fulfil his 
holy obligation, and whilst he was engaged in prayer, the horses ran away. 
The Deity, as a compensation, sent him a wind, by the aid of which he could 
tran'^port himself wherever he wished. When he had a journey to take, he 
placed himself upon his carpet, and a gentle zephyr wafted him into the 
remotest regions ; so that, by this means, he crossed the Arabian deserts, 
braved the most impetnoiis torrents, traversed the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, ard forced the world to acknowledge the law of God. The Orientals 
add that, wiien Solomon administered ju.stice, 12,000 patriarchs and prophets 
were present at his decisions, sitting on so many thrones of gold, upon his 
right hand ; whilst, upon his left, were 12,000 doctors of law, seated on thrones 
uf silver. His own throne was quite beyond the power of description. Solo- 
mon, they say, possessed a knowledge of the language of birds, insects, and 
every living thing. The Koran has not disdained to give us his conversation 
with an ant {sur, xxvii. v. 1 7) He, moreover, taught a lapwing to convey his 
orders into every part of the globe : it was by means of this wonderful bird 
that he became acquainted with the existence of the queen of Sheba {Saba\ 
ivnom the Orientals name Belkis, and who reigned at the extremity of Arabia. 
She had frequent interviews with Solomon, who married her, and she had 
children by him, from whom several kings still claim a descent.* The inter- 
view of Solomon with the Queen of Sheba is a subject of frequent recurrence 
in Oriental paintings, and on their boxes, ink-stands, See. 

Solomon possessed a miraculous buckler, which protected him against 
charms and enchantments. It was composed of seven skins surrounded with 
seven circles, and was fabricated under a celestial influence. He had also a 
flaming sword and an impenetrable cuirass. But the most precious thing about 
liiin was a ring, which he wore on his finger, whereby he could read the pre- 
sent and the future, and subjected the major part of the genii to his orders, 
who became so docile to his will, that he had only to speak the w'ord, and in 
less than an instant his wishes w'ere fulfilled. By their means it was, according 
to the Orientals, that this prince erected the Temple of Jerusalem, the palace 
of the Queen of Sheba, and the other edifices for which his reign was so cele- 

* A seal of a king of Abyssinia, who lived a little more than a century back, bears this inscription in 
Arabic : Adyam Sejed. son of Alaf Sejed, of the race of Solomon, son of David, king of Lsracl. ’ 
The kings of cl.iiin the same descent. 
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brated. Unhappily, one day, whilst Solomon was at the bath, this ring fell 
into the hands of a perfidious genius, who threw it in the sea, and even 
assumed the form of Solomon himself, so that the true Solomon was compelled 
to wander about his own territories for forty years, exposed to the grossest 
insults* At length a fish restored to him his ring, he recovered his former 
power, and the career of his triumphs was never after interrupted. 

The Orientals attribute to Solomon a profound knowledge of magic ; this 
notion can be traced to the most ancient times. Josephus states that, in the 
time of King Hezekiah, about 300 years after Solomon, books of magic and 
divination, bearing his name, were in circulation. Hezekiah caused them to 
be burnt ; but Josephus adds that some copies remained. Mahomet refers to 
this notion in the Koran, though he asserts that the books were not written by 
Solomon, but by certain demons who assumed his name. 

Such are the different causes which have concurred to spread the name of 
Solomon in the East. His wisdom and rare extent of knowledge are extolled ; 
he is called “ the Minister of God ” (ajnln alluh), and his name has served to 
distinguish great potentates ; hence the multitude of Solomons who figure in 
Oriental history or rather mythology; some authors reckon seventy. Moha- 
medans trace a series of Solomons up to a period anterior to the creation of 
Adam, when the earth was occupied by the genii They represent them as 
princes equally wise and powerful ; they assign to them the mystic buckler, the 
flaming sword, and the wonderful ring, which, they add, were in their hands 
the chief source of their glory. 

The respect of the Orientals for Solomon has reflected upon his minister, 
whom they call Assaf (Asaph), who is considered to be the same whose name 
stands at the head of some of the Psalms, and who appears to have been an 
officer of David’s court. They ascribe great acts to him ; they say that, when 
Solomon lost his ring, he sustained the tottering empire. His name is still 
employed to distinguish illustrious vizirs, and he is regarded as the model of 
prime ministers. 

Another personage, whose wisdom, in the estimation of the Orientals, nearly 
equalled that of Solomon, is Lokman. lie is mentioned in the Koran, and the 
apologues which bear his name still enjoy the highest popularity. Authorities 
differ as to the age when Lokman lived. Some make him the nephew of Job, 
others of Abraham ; others again say he was one of David’s councillors. The 
same doubts prevail as to his personal history. He has been said to have been 
a tailor, a carpenter, a shepherd; some have asserted that he was of Ethiopic 
race, and have described him as a black slave with thick lips. His character 
has been a subject of controversy ; some, out of respect for the Koran, have 
regarded him as a prophet ; others say that he vias merely a sage, distinguished 
for his moral virtues. The existence of several Lokmans has been even ad- 
mitted. The name of Lokman is in high esteem in the East. It is said in the 
Koran that, when he was asleep, some angels appeared to him with a message 
from the Almighty, that he was to be made monarch of the whole earth. “ If 
such be the will of God,” he answ'ered, “ I must submit ; but I should prefer 
remaining as I am.” As a reward for his moderation, the Deity granted him 
wisdom, whereby he exalted himself above the most glorious kings. It is a 
proverbial saying in the East, with reference to an individual of great pru- 
dence and wisdom, ** you must not expect to teach Lokman any thing.” The 
history of Lokman presents (as Hottinger remarks) a singular analogy with that 
of iEsop. 

After Lokman, we have a personage still more remarkable,— Khader, or 
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Kliizp, respecting whom there is as much difference of opinion as about Lok- 
man. Some confound him with the prophet Elias, and use the tw'o names 
indifferently for the same person; others say that he was an incarnation of the 
soul of Enoch, which, by a species of transmigration, passed into the body of 
Phineas, the son of Aaron, and subsequently animated St. George. The 

Orientals derive the name of Khader from an Arabic word,^^:^, which signi- 
fies ‘ green.* They suppose that this personage is not dead, but has drunk of 
a certain fountain, whose water imparts perpetual life. This spring, which is 
often mentioned by Eastern writers, is called by the Arabs “ the Fountain of 
Life ** and by the Persians “ Living Water ” [ah zindagm); its 

locality is placed in the country called “ the Regions of Darkness,” and it is 
believed that Khader is the only individual who has ever tasted the beverage. 
'Those who dihtingui.^li Khader from Elias, agree in assigning to both the same 
duration of existence and the same rank; both, they assert, arc still employed 
in traversing the earth, watching over the safety of travellers, the former on 
land, the othei on the sea They arc s})ccially charged wdth the protection of 
pilgrims at ^'fccca, whom they accompany to their homes. Their names are 
stwneiimes put upon letters. Khader is supposed to have acted as guide to the 
Lniclitcs in the desert. They are both depicted as venerable bald-headed men, 
with sticks in their hands, like the Wandering Jew. It is said that, until the 
end of the world, they pass a portion of their time in a delightful garden, 
where every wish can be gratified. “Beware,** says a poet, “of confining 
}Our to this perishahic world; }our proper abode is heaven; strive to 

riach by vour virtue the phiec where Elias is; your place should be found in 
that dclicioii^ garden.** Shortly before the end of the world, it is believed that 
Elias will re'.i^it the earth to prepare for the coming of the Messiah ; hence 
he i** called ‘*1110 Harbinger of Jc.sus ’* 

JvMiah’s miraculous ejection from the of the whale, has extended the 

name of this prophet tliroughout the East The incident is related in the 
A\>rah with tolerably clo.^c accordance with H0I3 Writ. The prayer attributed 
to .Tonal', which has become a favourite with Miisuluians, is as follows : “ Oli, 
iny God, -.here is no other God but thee ; thou art the God worthy to be 
prai'-' !; as for me, I am of the number of sinners.** 

Tiic personage wdio, f.fter Jonas, most attracts our attention, is Alexander 
the Great. Mention is made iu the Koran of a certain Alexander, but as 
Mahomet merely calls him “ the man with two horns,** commentators dare 
not decide whether he referred to the son of Philip, or to a personage of the 
same name wdio figured in the ancient history of Arabia However, even those 
who withhold from the great Alexander the prophetic character, agree that he 
w as a being beloved by heaven, who adored the true God, and was so eager to 
conquer the world solely in order to give effect to the will of the Most High. 
The Orientals have not only concealed the vices of Alexander, but have greatly 
exaggerated the merits which our historians ascribe to him. Besides Asia 
Minor, Persia, Egypt, and a part of India, they make him conquer Arabia, 
Ethiopia, Tartary, China, and places beyond the horizon. In Arabia, he 
vi.sited, in a pious spirit, the Caaba and holy places of Mecca. At the foot of 
the Caucasus, he built the celebrated wall, known by the name of Gog and 
Magog, which was to close up the pass against the barbarians of the north. 
At length, guided by the prophet Khader, he reached the Regions of Dark- 
ness, where is the Fountain of Life, but he could not obtain a draught of that 
miraculous water, and died at the age of thirty-three. 

Asirft.Joorn. \.S. VoL. I.fi. 2 C 
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There are many works, more or less romantic, in the East, which treat of 
this personage ; and they contain anecdotes of him, .and pithy sayings ascribed , 
to him, which are quoted by Eastern writers as illiistrations^f their arguments. 

We pass now to the prophet Zachariah and his son Yahya, who is John the 
Baptist, for both of whom the Miisulmans evince great regard. The Koran 
states tliat, whilst Zaehariah prayed in the temple, angels appeared to him, 

who promised that he should have a son, who was to be named Yahya 

from an Arabic w'ord v\hich signifies ‘to give life to,’ and who, they said, was 
to promulgate and confirm the Word of God, and would be one of the great 
prophets of the people of God. The Miisulmans, confounding probably this 
Zachariah with a Zachariah who lived long afterwards, believe that his zeal 
brought upon him the hatred of the Jews, who sawed him through the middle 
in the trunk of a tree where lie had taken refuge. 

AVith respect to John the Baptist, the Orientals agree with tlie Gospel in 
regard to the austere life of the precursor of the Messiah, and his cruel death. 
They add, however, that, in memory of this great crime, the blood of St. 
John continued to flow, and was the prime cause of the ruin of the Temple of 
Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews; and they still perforin a pilgrimage 
to Damascus, where the body of the Baptist is supposed to be: Sadi, in his 
Gulislan (c. i. No. 10), states that he went thither. 

But the name of Jesus ( Yssa) has a far more exalted rank in their estimation. 
The Koi'an states that Jesus was born without a father, having been prodiicni 
by the mere “word of God,” whence they name him the “ Divine Word" 
{kaUmatu*U(ih\ or simply “the Word.” They pl.^co him on the same fooling 
as Adam, each having been the product of a special creation : they also call 
him “ the Spirit of God” {rTihu^ll'th), The Koran iii. v. 4o) makes Ga- 
briel announce to Mary the birth of Jesus in the following terms: “God 
announces to you his Word; his name shall be Mc.ssiah or Jesus; he .shall he 
your sou, and the object of respect in this world and the next.” In another 
place {snr, iv. v. IfiJl), it is said : “ the Mes.siah is Jesus, the .sou of Mary, ihc 
sent of God, as well as his Voice and his ^Vord. Ciod caused his coming to be 
announced to Mary, and Jesus is the spirit proceeding from him.” 

The Musulmuns admit all the miracles recorded in the Go.spel ; they believe 
that the Saviour possessed the power of raising the dead, making the deaf to 
hear, the lame to walk, and healing the sick. They quote, moreover, prodi- 
gies respecting which the Bible is silent. For example ; they say that Jesu.s 
remained but three hours in the cradle ; that he spoke whilst an infant in arms; 
that he animated birds of clay with his breath : some of these prodigies are 
taken from the false Gospels which circulated in Arabia in the age of Mahomet. 
The Miisulmans believe that Jesus worked most of his miracles by his breath ; 
and we read in the Gospel that he made a deaf person hear by breathing into 
his ear. Hence the frequent allusions of Oriental writers to the breath of the 
Messiah. Hafez, speaking (according to the mystics) allegorically of the con- 
dition to which the excess of divine love had reduced him, exclaims : 

Aly soul faints through tiie effect of w'irie, and Hafez is con.sumcd w'ith love ; 

Where is the physician who has the breath of Jesus, that he may preserve my life ? 

The breath of the Messiah and the white hand of Moses have become 
emblems of all that is most potent and most salutary. 

Generally speaking, the respect which the Musulinans entertain towards the 
Saviour is in the highest degree laudable. The Koran makes the Deity speak 
of him in these terms : “ O, Jesiis^ I will exalt those who devote themselves to 
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thee, and I will abase those who disown thee” {stir, iii. v. 54). It adds, how- 
ever, “ they are infidels who say that the Messiah is God ” {sur, v. vv. 11) and 
81). Mahomet is exalted far above him : a Mahomedan writer gofes so far as to 
say that Abraham was but an officer in the prophet’s army, and the Messiali 
master of the ceremonies at his court. The Musulmans deny the passion and 
death of Christ. The Koran says : “ the Jews believed that they put to death 
the Messiah, the envoy of God ; it was not him they caused to die, but some 
one who resembled him.” Their opinion is, that Jesus will return at the end of 
many ages to subject the earth to his laws; the two religions, Christian and 
Musulman, will then be one ; after which the end of the world will come. 

The respect and veneiatioii paid by Musulmans to the Saviour are extended 
to the Virgin Mary, whom they call Mariam. They are satisfied that both she 
and the infant Jesus were exeinpt from all traces of original sin. They quote 
thi.s traditional saying of Mahomet: “No man was born without traces of the 
taint of Satan; hence, in coining into the world, v\'e utter a cry. Mary and her 
son were free from this taint.” 

Finally, they entertain the utmost res[)ect for the twel»e apostles, and for 
those who contributed to the propagation of Christianity. For St. Paul alone 
they feel some dislike. They say it was he who induced the Christians to as- 
cribe a divine character to the Messiah, instead of regarding him as a mere 
|)rophet, and they ha\e conceived the uiost absurd fable upon this subject. 
Con (bunding times and places, they say that St. Paul had, amongst other dis- 
ciple.s, James, the father of the sect of Jacobites ; Nestorius, chief of the 
Nestoiians; Malcum, originator of thcMalkites; and Mumen, a partizan of 
the ortliodo.v doctrine ; all of these, with the exception of the latter, niaiii- 
taiued the divinity of Christ. A dispute arose between them, but Mumen 
easily confounded liis adversaries. 

AftcrChri.it, the Musulmans acknowledge no prophet till Mahomet; they 
admit only pious and virtuous men. This long interval is termed by them 
“ the Period of the Intermission ” [ayifdm aljatrat). 

Amongst the saints who flourished in this interval, and who were Christians, 
those tht'v prefer citing arc St George and the Seven Sleepers. St. George 
was a Cliristiaii soldier, of the city of Mussfil, on the Tigris. He was the 
object of violent persecution, was thrice put to death, and thrice restored to 
bie. A variety of miracles are ascribed to him by the Musulmans. The 
history of the Seven Sleei)ers, or “ Dwellers of the Cave ” {ashub-i-kahf\ is 
a longer one. They are commonly understood to have been seven Christians, 
who, in the third century, suftered martyrdom at Ephesus, under the Emperor 
Decius. About A.D. 4/9, their bodies, being found in a cave, were exposed 
to the veneration of the faithful. The legend, speaking of their death, had 
stated, in the accustomed style, that they had “ gone to sleep in the Lord,” 
whence the vulgar took occasion to assert that these holy martyrs were not 
dead, but lay asleep in the cave where they had concealed themseires, and 
awaked, to the great wonderment of the spectators. The report of this pro- 
digy spread throughout the East; and, as it usually happens, each relator 
added something of his own. Mahomet did not disdain mentioning the Seven 
Sleepers in his Koran ; he represents them as wrapped in sleep ; a dog, which 
accompanied them to the cave, and remained all the time they slept without 
food, lay crouched at the entrance of the cave, with its fore-legs extended and 
its eye fixed, watching over its masters. But he dares not determine whether 
these martyrs to the Christian faith lived under the ancient Pharoahs or their 
successors ; nor whether their sleep lasted 900 years or somew hat less. Some 
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Mahomedan doctors hold that the Seven Sleepers were alive when Mahomet 
broached his doctrines, and that the}' embraced Islamism. 

The Persians celebrate every year the feast of the Seven Sleepers. Their 
names have become potent talismans against accidents. Their clog has not 
been forgotten ; he has even obtained admission into Paradise, along with the 
ram sacrificed by Abraham instead of his son, Balaam’s ass, the animal our 
Saviour rode when he entered Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, and the marc upon 
which it is said Mahomet ascended miraculously into heaven. Some authors 
add to this catalogue the camel on which the prophet fled from Mecca to 
Medina, as well as the horse of St. George, and the ass of the prophet Esdras. 

Lastly, the Musulmans honour the memory of a certain child called Jeoraij, 
and of tho£ie they call ‘‘ the People of the Pit ” {ashabal ukhdUd), Jeoraij is 
believed to be an Ethiopic child, who spoke in the cradle. The People of the 
Pit are certain Chribtians of Arabia, who lived two or three generations before 
Mahomet. A Jew', named Uu-nilan, becoming master of their country, wished 
to force them to embrace Judaism; the\ adhered courageously to their faith, 
and were cast, to the number of about eighty, into a burning furnace, w here 
they perished gloriously. 

Such are the principal personages whom the Musiilinans regard as holy, and 
who, they believe, prepared the way for their projiliot. It will be .seen tliat 
most of them were real persons, but the Orientals, indulging their proncncss 
to credulity and .sujicrstition, have vitiated their history with absurd and 
romantic details.* 

• Abridged, with a fevr additions, from M. Ilcinaud' Dr^rthttou ^ Monttmrnf, Musvhun.i', vol. i. 

p. 132. 


HINTS ON INDIA HLH-OUM. 

No. VH. 

Teak Forests . — Anollicr bource of ie\eiuie is to ho found in tlie magnificent forcbts of 
teak on the Malabar coast, wliuh, duriiig late ycai', !i..\clHvn utterly neglected. Either 
from a total want of spirit and energy on the p<iit of the culkctor-^, or from its being a 
branch of revenue wliicli yielded no cominiN^ion on it" culL'ction, no means have been 
taken to derive advantage from thc&e ^a^^t forests. 'I’lio saw -mill at Beypoor, erected 
many years ago, at a great expense, has long since f.dle»i into ruins. ^lilis, on an 
impioved principle, might be erected, and 15e\ poor iinde a great depot for teak timber, 
and thus a large revenue derived. A conserv itor of the forestN might he appointed (who, 
however, should be ciithely f»ec from the iiijuriou^^ control of the collectoi)> whose duty 
should be to sec that none hut proper tiniber was cal, and that no devastation was com- 
mitted. From the known excellent quality of Malabar teak (of which, English readers 
are aware, ‘ome of the finest ships in the Britisli navy are huiltj, it would at all times 
command a ready sale in the market. 

Political Resicitnls . — The political rc'^idents of southern India arc anothei great abuse, 
whose appointments — .a mere sinecure — n»'gljt with justice and advantage be abolished. 
In north India, such things may he requisite, hut in the .south they are entirely unne- 
cessary, and cost a vast sum of money yearly. Such arc the residencies of Travancore, 
Mysore, and Tnnjore, countries w'here the British dominion has been long established, 
and where the deposed kings retain not even the semblance of power. Yet are there 
residents, with pay and table-allowance almost equal to the salary of an ambassador to 
one of the great powers of Europe. The duties, such as they arc, of paying a formal 
visit from time to time to the deposed rajahs, and southing by some attentions their fallen 
condition, may well be performed by tbe commanding officer of the district. The 
exorbitant emoluments now lavished on sinecure favourites might be thus saved, with- 
out the slightest detriment or loss to any but those cm])loyed. 


K. Faternoster. 
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THE ORDERS RESPECTING THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

COPY OF A LETTEIl TO AN EAST-INDIA DIRECTOR. 

“ My Dear Sir : - I have perused the late orders of the Governor-general of 
India in Council, directing the public officers to report on the character and 
qualifications of the functionaries subordinate to them. I am quite sure that 
the intention with which these instructions are issued is right ; but, as I feel 
persuaded that they will, in their present shape, he much more for evil than 
for good, allow me briefly to explain the grounds of that opinion. 

“ They require from the several courts, boards, commissioners, magistrates, 
and collectors, half-yearly rejiorts in regard to each individual public servant, 
including ‘a statement of his general qualifications for the public service, with 
a distinct reference to his temper, discretion, patience, and habits of application 
to public business, his knowledge of the native languages, and pre-eminently his 
disposition and behaviour towards the people, high and low, with whom he is 
brought into official contact.’ 

“To me, it appears that these orders exact too much. They aim at convert- 
ing our Indian functionaries into a body where all are accusers and all (none 
are perfect) accused ; and this general crimination is to be in matters altogether 
uncertain and indefinite, as temper, discretion, patience, behaviour, &c. Now, 

I conceive that, generally speaking, no right-thinking, high-minded man will 
consent to make a \iublic and formal statement injurious to the character and 
prospects of another, N\ithout being prepared to support such statement by 
facts, lie ^^ill not search into every peccadillo, and stamp a man’s character 
from it. He will not convert the familiarity of social intercourse into materials 
fur an ailver.-e report. lie will not be hasty to believe every unproved assertion, 
be it true or false I should like to know, therefore, where he is to get the 
tacts on wliich he is to found liis half-yearly report r* Bat, supposing even this 
difficulty overcome, what he may assume as facts will certainly be disputed. 
I'Acri man, who has experience iu India, or even in general society, knows 
with what keenness di.spiitcj* afiecting personal character arc conducted, and 
how tnc most important duties arc apt to be lost sight of in the bitterness of 
.•■■uch c >sitcni.ions. But what is to become of the public interests, if the whole 
seiw ICC is lo engage iu these jars ? The crying e\ il, at present, is that the best- 
(Mi ilified public servants arc overworked. If \ on add to their present duties 
the dis|)utes and investigations which must necessarily arise under the present 
orders, you will sacrifice the substance of administering justice in mercy, iu a 
vain endeavour to do for the government that which, after all, it can only 
rightly do for itself— determine the character of its own officers. 

“ But, perhaps, it is only desired to collect the opinions of the public function- 
aries in regard to their juniors, and facts arc not required? I have already 
observed, however, that no honest man will consent pcfioaically to whisper 
aw'ay the character of others on allegations he cannot prove. He knows the 
difficulty of reaching any certain eonclnsion, except through a regular and par- 
ticular inquiry. He will not ‘ hint a fault or hesitate dislike.’ On so serious 
an occasion as accusing and injuring those with whom he is probably 
living in friendly social intercourse, he will be perpetually afraid of mis- 
take or prejudice, or any of the thousand forms of human error. In fully 
recognising the claims of the government iqion him, he cannot forget the prior 
and not less sacred obligations of social life. His reports, therefore, will con- 
tain little. But there are others who, from some pique or misunderstanding, 
will be less scr jpiilous in grasping at the opportunity of exaggerating that which 
may have some foundation of truth, safe under the shelter of general nccueations. 
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And let not the government be too sure of being ah\ays able to detect tlicsc 
secret springs; — they may be easily concealed by malice. Thus the only 
reports obtained will be those not to be trusted; and of what value they can 
be to the government I need not attempt to discuss. 

“ I have often heard it asserted, that every man’s character is well known in 
India ; and it is true. A prominent and select body are the constant subject 
of study to their brethren and to a vast mass of very keen observers ; and 
where time is given, a correct opinion is generally formed. But you cannot 
convert this quiet and unceasing process of inquiry and observation into 
a public and formal proceeding. And, indeed, if any other public functionary 
can quietly satisf}' himself in regard to the character and conduct of his subor- 
dinate officers, how much more can the government, w’ith its vast powers of 
punishing and rewarding, do so ! In truth, may not the difficulty, which has 
led to the present orders, arise rather from the mode of ailministeriug the 
system than from any defect in the system itself? Perhaps it originates in an 
omission to recognize that law of our nature, which prescribes that confiilencc 
to be real must be reciprocal. Wisdom, I conceive, is shewn in knowing where 
to repose trust, not in withholding it altogether. Did an\ body ever hear 
that Lord Wellesley experienced anv difficulty in selecting his instruments ? 
Yet, where did he ever make a mistake? Who was ever so invariably well- 
served ? 

“I am persuaded it will be found that, generally, the most successful Indian 
administrators are those who, in addition to other statesmanlike qualifications, 
have carried along with them the attachment and confidence of those serving 
under them. But if the heads of office are all to be made jacks-in-office, and 
are to be employed every si.\ months in pointing out to the government the 
faults of young and inexperienced men, instead of correcting their eirors and 
shewing them better, what is to become of those sympathie*., which bind so 
strongly together those engaged in one common and zealous devotion to the 
public interests, and convert the severest toil into a labour of Jove ? Pid)licly 
expose a man’s error, he hates you ; he di^p!lte^ It and becomes confirmed in 
wrong. Quietlv shew him he is mistaken, he will strive to do better in future. 

“ Were these orders confined to enjoining to higher and more confidential 
public officers to report sjiecially to their superiors any act of misconduct, of 
sufficient importance to require such notice, and which n.ight lja»e come in- 
cidentally or officially before them, it appears to me that such instructions 
might be beneficial. Such is uudcrslood to be the present practice, but it 
might properl} be made a matter of positive rule and duty, iri.stead of being, as 
now, rather understood and discretionary. Such orders might tend to support 
the sterner virtues against kindly though misplaced feelings, and stimulate to 
the performance of a painful and invidious duty. It might promote what all 
have alike in view — the efficiency of the service, and therein the cause of good 
government in India. 

“ Such are some of the views which present themselves to my mind on this 
subject. Others occur, but I have already trespassed too long on your time. 

I might have noticed the despotic tendency of the new rule, which will dis- 
courage the subordinate servants from stating freely their opinions, for fear of 
being misunderstood and hitched into a report. They w'ill never be pertina- 
ciously right. I might also have noticed more particularly the present high 
tone of principle and feeling pervading the service, and the tendency of the pre- 
.sent instructions to lower it. But this is, in fact, though not in words, the 
point oil which most of niy observations turn ; 1 will, therefore, release you, 
rc(|uesling you to believe me to be, &c. &’c.” 
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BURNES’ TRAVELS IN BOKHARA. 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

Having traced an outline ol* the extensive travels of Lieutenant 
Burnes, and noticed some of the most prominent incidents recorded in his 
narrative, wc shall now consider the results of his enterprisiner journey. As 
method is convenient on these occasions, our remaiks shall be classified 
under the separate heads of Geography and Natural History, Politics, Anti- 
quities, and Trade or Commerce. 

J. Geo^raphy^ Topography^ and Natural History. The facts collected 
by Mr. Burnes upon these subjects are valufible. Although he was neces- 
saril\ confined to one continuous public track, from which he rarely diverg- 
ed, and although the observations of many European travellers (for native 
accounts, generally s])eaking, arc little to be dojiended upon) must be 
obtained before the geographx of the regions visited by Mr. Burnes can be 
/•ompleled, yet, it is so defective, that the •^lender contributions of every 
intelligent oliserver tend to rectifx error if not to enlarge knowledge. 
Leaving out of view hi*' journey up the Indus, the geographical notices 
conneeted wiih which aie highly useful his route fiom tiie Punjab to Bok- 
hara, and through 'J'oorkmania into the north-eastern provinces of l^ersia, 
has enabled Mr. Burnes, with the help of Mr. Arrowsmith, to give to his 
nap of Central Asia, within a few \ears almost a blank, a very respect- 
able. thniigh. in some respects novel, appearance. “My map,^' he ob- 
serves, “will rcctifv many po’^ilions, and even remove various and vast 
range-s of hills." 

Mr. Burnes was provided with a sextant to determine the parallels of 
lutiludo, and a Schmalcaldcr's survcving compass, to observe the bearings 
or angles of the i*ountr\ • the time of travelling was noted on the spot from 
a chionometer watch. The rate of marching was found, after various 
trials, to be as follows. On horseback, over a level country, without a 
caravan, ^^0 furlongs per hour; over a broken or mountainous country, 
H miles per hour; on camels, over a flat country, B,8(K))ards (two miles 
and ^10(1 }ards) per hour. The rate of a earners march Mr. Burnes took 
much ])ains to ascertain, and the data he has given seem satisfactorily to 
jirove the accuraev of the above rate. The approximate accuracy of all 
the rates vv'as demonstrated by tlic surprisingly near correspondence of Mr. 
Burnes’ protraction to the city of Bokhara with the longitude assigned to it by 
the Russian mih>ion ((hi° lk/ E.) by that through theToorkman country, 
from Meshid to the C’aspian, and that to Peshawur, which gave its longi- 
tude ncaily coincident with the position of this city as determined by the 
Cabool mission. 

In his general and geographical memoir, Lieutenant Burnes has incor- 
porated, of course, whatever facts he could collect from other published 
sources. 

Bokhara is an isolated kingdom, surrounded by a desert ; it is of small 

* In the common maps, this place, as well as Balkli, will be Ibiind placed two degrees too far to the 
wesi. 
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extent, being comprised between N. lat. 36° and and E. long. 61° and 
67° ; it is an open champaign country, of unequal fertility ; the soil, near 
a few of its rivers, rich ; beyond, barren and unproductive. Placed between 
Europe and the richest regions of Asia, it owed its ancient importance to its 
position. The great feature of the country is the river Oxus (Jihoon or 
A moo), which bisects the desert and renders it habitable. The whole cul- 
tivable soil of the country lies on the banks of the different streams, five in 
number : a very small portion is peopled. From Balkh to Bokhara, 260 
miles, it is almost a waste, and the desert commences about fifteen miles on 
the other side of the capital. The kingdom is distributed by the natives 
into nine divisions, whereof six occupy the valley of the river of Sa- 
marcand, or valley of the Sogd, considered a paradise by the ancients, 
principally, perhaps, by reason of its contrast with the surrounding dreary 
desert. 

The great plain of Toorkistan has an elevation of 2,000 feet, gradually 
declining westward from Balkh. North of the Oxus, and from the base of 
the mountains to Bokhara, there is a Miccession of low rounded ridges of 
limestone, oolite and gra\el, thinly overgrown with verdure, alternating 
with hardened argillaceous plains, which oiler in this diy climate the finest 
roads to the heaviest artillery.' 'Phe sand-hilK Inch occur on these jilains, 
and more abundantly westward of Bokhara, Mr. Burncs sa\s, arc based on 
the firmest land, and have been blown hy the \Mnd from ‘<omc other soil. 
Deposits of salt and saline risulels occur, and most of the wells are bitter 
or brackish. Between Bokhara and the Oxus, the \witer exudes through 
the sand, having a temperature of 6b®, uhilst the air execi'ded JlK;®. 

The climate of Bokhara is pleasant and healthy ; it is diy : in summer, 
the heat is seldom more than and the nights are alwaN^^ cool. The 
■vA inter is severe ; the snow lies for tlircc inonihs. Tiic Oxu'^ is frozen in 
winter, though in the low parallel <d‘ : Ibn Batuta states this fact. The 
atmosphere is clear and serene ; the sky a blight azure, generally without a 
cloud ; the stars have uncommon lustre, and there is a constant profusion of 
brilliant meteors. It is a noble country for astronomical science.” These 
remarks apply to the city of Bokhara and the country north of the Oxus. 
In Balkh, the climate is very unheallh) and the heal oppressive ; the water 
is of bad quality, mixed with earth like pipe-clay. 

There are no mountains Avithin Bokhara, but it is bounded on the east 
and south by mountain-ranges. On approaching Kurshee, in Toorkistan, 
S.W. of Bokhara, in lat. 38° 5F, a loft\ range of snow-clad mountains 
was seen, running apparently north and south, in connected train, like trap 
formation, and affording, by contrast with the inter\-ening hills, an idea of 
great altitude. The natives said they vA^ere 160 miles distant. This range, 
\A:hich appears to terminate the highlands of Pameer, runs at right angles to 
Hindoo Coosh, and nearly in the same meridian. 

The mineral wealth of Bokhara is confined to gold, which is found in the 
sands of the Oxus, in great abundance, from its source to its embouchure 
in Lake Aral. There are, however, no gold mines in the country. Sal 
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ammoniac is found in a native state, and salt, in beds and lulls is nlcn 
tiful. ’ ^ ‘ 

The vefretable productions include cotton, which is extensively cultivated 
hemp, and a variety of dye-stuffs. Indigo does not grow in Bokhara, nor 
sugar, which is imported from India * Mr. Burnes states that there is a 
curious and common substitute for sugar, called turunjuheen^ which is a 
saccharine gum exuding from the well-known shrub khar-i~shooinr, 
^U- , or camel-thorn, common in Asia, though, he says, elsewhere 
than in Bokhara it docs not produce the iuntnjuheen ; nor is it produced 
westward of Bokhara. Towards the end of August, ’when the slirub is in 
flower, it may be seen in the morning covered with drops of the gum-like 
dew, of which some hundred maunds arc collected annually, and the country 
sweetmeats and confections are prepared from it. “ It appears,” he adds, 
“ to be peculiar to certain soils, and is probably the rich sap of the shrub, 
which exudes and hardens into small grains. It cannot be doubted that 
•'Ugar could l)e manufactured from Jt. ' I'here would be reason to suspect 
that this is the substitute for sugar referred to by Mr. Moorcroft, in a letter 
from Bokhara, but for a remark appended to his account of it. He says: 
“there exists Tin Bokhara) a substitute for the sugar of the cane, so rich, 
so hue, so wholesome, and so cheap, as to leave nothing to be wished foi 
in its nianuracture, e.icept its redKction in a solid form, for the conve- 
nience of transport. At the lowest calculation, the towns depending ort 
Bokhara, nol including those of its immediate vicinity, jield about 70,(t00 
maunds annually, and there arc not, apparently, any bounds to the power 
id raising it. The ordinary price is about two rupees a maund (about Hd. 
per lb. I, and it forms the basis of a sweetmeat greatly in use amongst the 
lower elassc.s.” Mr. Moorcroft expresses his surprise that, whilst French 
chemists were ransacking the vegetable kingdom for a substitute for sugar, 
“ the Uzbeks and Afglians sliould have stumbled upon a discovery which 
converted a substance, u'/ii(/i Futuce possesses inprofosion, into s\rup 
‘'v. excellent as to leave little to regret in being deprived of the sugar-cane, 
and whicli, by a cheap, ca.sy, and obvious management, may be made at 
least to rival that article in regard to quality.”+ Mr. Moorcroft, unfortu- 
nately, gives no further information respecting this article, and although his 
papefs have been recovered, they have not yet seen the light. J T. he camel- 
tliorii (Itedysarniii) certainly docs not grow in profusion in France; this 
gummy substance, therefore, cannot be the substitute Mr. Moorcroft meant ; 
} et it is strange that Mr. Burnes should not have heard ol it. 

The substance referred to by Mr. Burnes is, however, not so peculiar to 
Bokhara as he thinks. It is a species of manna taranjulin is 

» Yet Abulfeda states that there was a profusion of sugar-canes in theneighhourhoevA of Balkh. 
t Substance of a letter from Mr. Moorcroft, dated “ Bokhara, June Cth, published m the 

Oih'utta Citv> Gazette. See Asiat. Jaum, vol. xxi. p- 712. . . . ■ 

t Lieut. Burnes says: “ All the MSS. of Moorcroft have been fortunately recovered ; and in justice 
to an amiable man, who devoted his life to a pjission for travel and research, they ought long ere this to 
have been publistied.” 

Asiaf. Journ N.S.Vol. If). No. 
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explained by Richardson as * manna, a kind of honied dew ’), wliich is 
known in various parts of the East. Niebuhr met with, at Bussora, a 
substance he calls iaranjuhil^ clearly the same as the other, which, he 
says, is gathered from a thorny plant near Ispahan, in Persia. He des- 
cribes it as in round yellowish grains, and he states that it was used as sugar. 
Dr. Fleming states that tlie manna sold in the Indian bazars is imported 
from Bussora, and that the plant which yields it is the kedysarum alhagi 
(Michaelis mentions a thorny plant, named nlhage^ which affords a species 
of manna) ; and Dr. Ainslie quotes from the Ulfa:: JJdiviyeh (a materia 
medica compiled by a physician to Shahjehan), that taranjulin (which he 
gives as one of the names of manna) is a substance collected at Khorasan 
from the plant called kharshooter ; the same authority mentions, that it is a 
mild purgative 7'escmhliug manna, and brought (Vom Nishapoor/'* 

Mr. Burnes mentions an astonishing fact, that, in the provinces south of 
the Oxus, one sowing of u lieat will )ield crops in three sijcce.s.sivc }ears. 

When the harvest is finished, the cattle are turned in u|)on the stubble- 
fields, and in the ensuing} ear the same stalks grow up and car ; tlic second 
crop is good, but the third more scanty.” I'he celebrity of the fruits of 
Bokhara, he considers to have arisen more from their quantity than their 
quality, except the melons, which he extols in very high terms, ns far supe- 
rior to those of India, ('abool, or even the celebrated fruit of lsj)ahan. 
Silkworms are reared in prodigious numbers, and the silk is soft and fine. 

Mr. Burnes has dedicated a chapter to the subjects of the Oxus and Sea 
of Aral. He supplies some new (reported^ facts as to the sources and 
course of the former, and he assigns grounds for doubting the tradition of 
its once terminating in the Caspian, and that it ever had any other than its 
present bed. This river, he says, is navigable thioughout the greater por- 
tion of its eourse. ‘^Its channel is remarkably straight, and free from 
rocks, rapids, and whirlpools ; nor is it much obstructed by sand-banks : 
were it not for the marshes which choke its embouchure, it might be as- 
cended from the Sea of Aral to near Koondooz, a distance of 60(1 miles.'' 
The width of the Oxus, 60 miles below Balkh, is 350 yards; at Khoja 
Salu, 30 miles further, it is 823; at Charjooce, 200 miles lower down, 
and within 20 leagues of Bokhara, 650. Its medium depth at Khoja Salu 
is 9 feet ; at Charjooce, 18. Its velocity is nearly 3i miles an hour, and 
its descent is at the rate ot about a yard in a mile, w'hich is very consider- 
able in a flat country. The river is subject to periodical swell from the 
melting of mountain-snow, occasioning inundations, which rarely extend 
half a mile from the channel ; the water then acquires a reddish hue, and 
contains a fortieth part of suspended silt. The facilities of communication 
afforded by the Oxus, Mr. Burnes justly considers as of great political as 
well as commercial importance. 

Of the city of Bokhara, Mr. Burnes has given an ample account, both 
HI his narrative and in a separate chapter of his general geographical me- 
moir. Of this city we have already extracted a brief notice. Ideut. B. 

* Maiefitt Jndieu, i. 210. 
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procured five MS. histories of this city, which are now in the possession of 
the Oriental Translation Committee. 

Balkh, once the centre of learning and wealth in these parts, seems to 
be in the same state as when Ibn Batuta visited it in the fourteenth century, 
who found it in ruins and without society.” These ruins extend for a 
circuit of twenty miles, but they exhibit no symptom of magnificence, con- 
sisting of decayed buildings of sun-dried bricks. Mr. Burnes doubts 
whether Balkh ever was a substantial city. Its present population is under 
2 , 000 . 

Koondooz is now under the rule of an indo])cndent Usbek chieftain, 
Mohammed Moorad Beg, who “ is encroaching in every direction, possess- 
ing all the valley of the Oxus, and ruling all the countries immediately north 
of Hindoo Coosh.” I'he capital is situated in a valley, surrounded on all 
sides, except the north, by low hills. I'he valley is marshy and the climate 
unhealthy; the heat is described as intolerable, yet the snow lies for three 
months in the year. I'lie })0])ulati6n is less than l,.^0O. Khooloom, and 
the subjected districts in the vicinity of Koondooz, enjoy a pleasant climate 
and a lieh and prolific st)il. The province of‘ Budukshan or Fyzabad, far- 
ther to the cast, and also a dependency of Koondooz, is rapturously eulo- 
gized by natives and foreigners, who praise its vales and rivulets, its 
romantic scenes, its fruits, flowers, and nightingales. Tliis once celebrated 
eounTi'Y is now almost without inhabitants ; it u as overrun by the chief of 
Koondooz aliout twelve years ago ; its ruler has been dethroned, and his 
substitute exists as a mere pageant ; its peasants have been marched out of 
(he country, and a rabble of lawless soldiery is now quartered in the diffe- 
rent provinces. To crown all, the earthquake of 1832 destroyed many 
villages and people, blocked up its roads, and even its river was choked by 
a liill that lumblcd into it. The ruby mines of Budukshan are still worked 
by the eluef of Koondooz, in the vicinity of which great masses of lapis 
lazuli are found. 

7'hc op])ortunitics cnjo\ed b> Lieutenant Burnes of making observations 
upon the Hindoo Coosh, when crossing that formidable range, have enabled 
him to dedicate a chapter to it, in which some important errors are corrected : 

On crossing the Indus, wc found ourselves much nearer this great range, 
now termed Hindoo Coosh, than is represented in our maps. In the valley of 
the Cabool river, it seemed to overhang the road which we passed ; an error 
which originates from the city of Cabool being placed in too low a parallel of 
latitude by fifteen minutes : nor was I prepared to find from these same maps 
that we had surmounted “ the everlasting snows ” of Hindoo Coosh before 
reaching Bameean, since, by every indication, they were yet half a degree 
beyond us. Such, however, was the fact, since the rivulet of Bameean is a 
tributary of the Oxus, and the country slopes towards the north. There are 
certainly mountains beyond Bameean ; but we have no longer the towering 
tops of the Himalaya. One broad depressed belt extends to Balkh, and it is 
this belt that the Arabian geographers denominated the “ Stony Girdle ” of the 
earth. The only part of these mountains covered with perpetual snow is the 
Koh-i-Baba, that lies between Cabool and Bameean ; the range is afterwards 
lost in a maze of lower hills, towards Herat. 
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The Kuh-i Baba is described as a remarkable rid^e, willi three peaks 
that rise to the estimated height of 18,000 feet. Mr. Buriies passed the 
Hindoo Coosh in May ; at the greatest height the party attained, in the t^^'o 
passes of Hajeegiik and Kaloo, which were respectively 12,400 and 13,000 
feet high, the snow lay, and obstructed their passage ; but he was assured 
that, before the end of June, the whole of the passes were free from snow, 
so tliatthe jjointof perpetual congelation in these hills is higher than 13,000 
feet. At 10,000 feet, the inhabitants were ploughing the ground, as the 
sno\v disappeared, and so rapid is vegetation, from the scorching heat of 
the sun, that they would reap in October what they sowed at the close of 
May. 

Nothing, Mr. Burncs says, could be more grand than the scenery of this 
tremendous pass. This portion of Hindoo Coosli is entirely deslilute of 
wood ; but aromatic plants protrude through the stones. The range of 
Koh-i-Baba rises in peaks, but in other places, the mountains arc rounded 
and bare. In the defiles, the road frequently passes at the base of a mural 
precipice, rising perpendicularly to the height of 2,0b0 or 3,iM)0 feet. So 
tortuous was the defile, which never exceeded 2(MI \ards, that it formed, 
every half mile, distinct enclosures, like fortified positions. 

The highest hills between Cabool and Hajeeguk pass appeared to be 
gneiss or granite; beyond this pass, they became deeply impregnated with 
iron, even to their summits. These were succeeded by blue slate and 
quartz. The sides of the defile rose up in steep slanting precipices of this 
micaceous sehi.st. From the liigher parts huge blocks of green granite and 
other stones had been hurled. Lower down the pass occurred conglomerate 
limestone, from which exuded springs of chah bcate water. Then followed 
huge cliffh of reddish and purple clay, ‘succeeded by ridges of indurated 
clay, as far as Bamecan, in which .'^ub-taiice tiio great idols and caves have 
been w'orked. In the vicinity of Bamcean, gohl, lead, copper, tin, and 
antimony are found. Tlie two last passes presented an entirely diflerent 
appearance from the other, consisting of light brown limestone, of sur- 
prising hardness , liiis wa^ succeeded, before they regained the plains, by 
rocks of sandstone. 

The true mountain of Hindoo ('oosh lies about a degree eahlward of the 
authors route; he saw its white peak from Cabool and also iiom Koondooz, 
distant 150 miles. 

Toorkmania, or the country south of the Oxus, filling up the space be- 
tween the Caspian and the Aral, is a flat and sandy desert, except where it 
adjoins Persia. Tlie sand-hills appear to rise from a liard caked surface of 
clay. The Toorkmans boast that “ they neither rest under the shade of a 
tree, nor a king;” iliat “a 3'oorkmanon horseback knows neither his father 
nortiiother sayings that denote the wildness of their country and character, 
as well as their employment, that of nomade robbers. The whole J’oork- 
man race is rated at 140,000 families. Amidst these sterile regions lay the 
once ferlilc land of Merve, which has now relapsed from its fertility into a 
waste; audits fixed population is displaced by roving hordes of Toorkmans. 
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II. Politics and Statistics. Mr. Burne.s has not disclosed the result of 
Ills observations on military topics, although, it is understood, these consti- 
tuted a leading feature in his instructions : his military report to government 
is, prudently enough, hermetically sealed. Rumour, however, states that 
his observations affirm the practicability of an invasion of British India from 
the remote west. Meantime, his remarks upon the political condition of 
the states visited by him, which lie out of the scope of ordinary travellers, 
are curious and full of information. We shall not enter very fully into these 
details, because, besides the communications nt)m Mr. Burnes and Dr. Ge- 
rard, to the Indian journals, which the readers of this work have had before 
tliem, wherein these topics are touched upon, wc have published a very consi- 
derable mass of information, from time to time, derived from various sources, 
respecting the politics, as well, indeed, as the geography, of Central Asia.* 

In political influence, Bokhara is preeminent amongst the states around it. 
Under the vigorous rule of the present king, it has increased that influence. 
He lias broken the power of Rokan, and annexed one of its frontier dis- 
trieU to Bokhara. Hissar is at his mercy, and Khiva is friendly. His 
most formidable Ibc is the chief of Koondooz, upon which state the king 
has designs: the city of Balkh has been ceded b\ Koondooz to Bokhara. 
I'lic. G is a friendly connexion between Bokliara and China and Cabool, 
though the king has no intercourse with the de facto ruler of Cabool. The 
Uzbeks despise the Persians, and believe the sultan of Constantinople to be 
the most potent monarch of the globe. Russia has courted a close con- 
nexion with Bokhara, and mamtains commercial relations with it, but Mr. 
Burnes intimaios that the people arc generally inimical to Russia. 

'I'he late king, liyder — with whom Mr. Moorcroft had an interview, 
and of whom he speaks favourably, — is, however, represented by Mr. 
Burnes to have been weak and bigoted, and “ more of a priest than a 
king.’’ Tile present ameer, Nussicr Oollah, a young man of twenty-seven, 
— to whom our author was not introduced, — secured the throne by force and 
bloodshed ; but has redeemed Ins criminal acts, by ruling his subjects with a 
just and impartial liand, though he is said to be gradually sinking into the 
bigottod habits of his father. His power is despotic, subject only to the 
check of the Moollalis. II is disposition is warlike and ambitious, and he 

employs his revenues in conciliating his army. The Koosh Begee, or 

vizier, a man of sixty, whom Mr. Burnes paints in rather amiable colours, 
as friendly, liberal, and favourably disposed to the English, though cunning, 
is apparently the chief organ of the executive government. « The whole 
wealth and power of the kingdom is at his command, since he receives the 
revenues and is able to sway the priesthood. Ihc principles of govern- 
ment in Bokhara are derived from the Koran, the rules of which are 
strictly enforced, and the trial of criminals is referred to the priests. The 
police of the city and kingdom is wonderfully strict and efficient ; the roads 
are free from every kind of depredators. The gross revenue, wliich is 
mostly derived from the land, amounts to about T3()0,<t00; half of which 
** f^ccA^iuf- Ju'un. O.S. mjU. xxii. pi*. IWj xxui. p. Olllj <lic. 
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is received by the church from alienated land. The military force consists 
of 20,000 horse and 4,000 infantry, with about -50,000 mounted militia. 

From what I hear,” adds our traveller, “the Uzbeks are not much to be 
dreaded as enemies. Their manner of fighting wants spirit and courage. 
They vociferate loudly, and the fate of the advanced guard decides the 
contest. They are a superior description of irregular cavalry, but poor 
soldiers.” 

The growing power of the chief of Koondooz, under which designation 
may be comprehended all the country north of Hindoo Coosh and south of 
the Oxus, as far west as the city of Balk (or between Cabool and Bok- 
hara), has already been adverted to. His authority is described as tolerably 
well consolidated, and his measures are vigorous. Much of his power is 
owing to the policy he has pursued in retaining tlic chiefs of the conquered 
countries in authority, stipulating for a contingent of troops and the main- 
tenance of a portion of his own in their country at his expense. He has a 
force of 20,000 horse armed with unwieldy spears, and some with match- 
locks: a great part, however, arc ill-armed and accoutred. Meer Moorad 
Beg leads an active life, taking the field in person, and constantly employ- 
ing his cavalry in chappdwuls, or excursions of plunder and capture of 
slaves. He has little or no communication with neighbouring powers, with 
some of whom he carries on hostilities. The revenue of this principality it 
is not easy to estimate ; it is chiefly paid in grain : money is scarce. 
He demands one-third of the products of the soil from his subjects. His 
character has prominent and contradictory traits. I le is cruel and indul- 
gent; he shares in the spoil gained by hi*? plundering subjects; but, excepting 
this and the forced removal of the inhabitants of one province to a less 
healthy spot, he is not accused of flagrant act^ of n anton U ranny. He 
is not addicted to excess of any kind. Tlie trader is unmolested in his 
dominions, and the duties arc low. Ilis greatest apprehension is the 
British power. 

The description which Mr. Burnes gives of the roving hordes of I’oork- 
mania is not calculated to excite much interest towards them as a nation, or 
to impress us with an idea that they could bccon*e of any material impor- 
tance, except as irregular auxiliaries, to us or to an enemy threatening 
British India from the north or west of their deserts. He states that they arc 
devoid of science or literature ; and that they have not even mosques. They 
are, however, warlike, and “ equal to the irregular cavalry of any nation,” 
their horses possessing some excellent qualities. 

Perhaps, the most important details, under the political head, contained 
in Mr. Burnes* work, are those respecting the Punjab, Pcsliawur, and 
Cabool, since that is the quarter where a storm may be expected soon to 
burst, on the death of the decaying chief of the Sikhs. Respecting the 
character and court of Runjeet Singh, we have been of late very liberally 
supplied with data ; but tlie personal visit of Mr. Burnes has added some 
particulars concerning the other two states. 

Pcshawur, till of late years a dependency of Cabool, is now a nominally 
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independent state, paying a yearly tribute to Runject Singh, which is a 
tax its chief would gladly be rid of. It is governed by Sirdar Sooltan 
Mahomed Khan, who shares its revenues with two other brothers. Peer and 
Saecd Mahomed Khan, all of whom are depicted by Mr. Burnes in a 
favourable light, the chief being "not the illiterate Afghan he had expected 
to find, but an educated, well-bred gentleman.*’ The power of this chief 
is confined to the plain of Peshawur (one of the richest portions of the 
Cabool dominions, highly cultivated and peopled) and the hills of Cochat. 
Many of the dependent villages enjoy an immunity from taxation, and the 
Khuttuks, a tribe of Afghans in the east, pay a trifling sum. A large por- 
tion of the country is alienated, and the net revenue is less than £90,000 
per annum. Peshawur has fallen into a state of decay with its change of 
rulers, and it is doubtful if its population is half what it was in 1809. Its 
militaiy' strength is unimportant; its contingent of troops may be rated at 
3,000 ; and a body of regulars, badly armed, might be raised, the whole 
of which would form a diminutive force compared with that of Cabool. 
The political influence of Peshawur is as limited as its military power. 
The chief, though possessed of talents, does not seem qualified to rule. 
His government is most oppressive and vexatious; there is neither justice 
nor order in his court, and his subjects are heartily disaflPected. I'lic 
British Govcrnnieni in ndia appears to be looked to with hope by all 
native princes who have discontented subjects; and Sooltan Mahomed 
Khan frelativc of Futteh Khan, the vizier of Cabool, under Mahmood), 
accordingly, " entertains a high respect for the British Government.” 

'I'he capital of Cabool, with the surrounding districts and Ghuzni, forms 
a state which is held by Dost Mahomed Khan, brother of the chief of Pesha- 
wur, with whom ho is at enmity. Dost Mahomed is, like his brother, am- 
bitious, but has more enlarged and consolidated his dominions, which extend 
north to Hindoo Coosh and Bameean, west to the hill-country of the Huza- 
ras, south to Ghuzni, and cast half-way to Peshawur. Much of the country 
is mountainous, but much is productive arable land. The revenues of 
Cabool amount to £180,000; its military force is 9,000 horse, well- 
mounted and accoutred, and 2,000 infantry, besides auxiliaries and village 
troops. The country is by nature strong. The chief merits the high 
character he enjoys ; unlike his brother s state, Cabool enjoys a popular 
system of law, which is well-administered ; trade is encouraged, and the 
low and therefore productive duties levied on merchandize, and the security 
with which merchants can traverse the country, have made the customs no 
despicable source of revenue. " One is struck,” says our traveller, "with 
the intelligence, knowledge, and curiosity which this chief displays, as well 
as his accomplished manners and address. He is doubtless the most power- 
ful chief in Afghanistan, and may yet raise himself by his abilities to a much 
greater rank in his native country.” 

The western parts of the dismembered kingdom of Cabool are held by 
the chiefs of Candahar and Herat, the former, Cohun Dil Khan, a relative 
of the chiefs of Peshawur and Cabool. The revenue of Candahar amounts 
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to about £80,000 ; its military force is 9,000 men. The gfovcrnmcnl is 
oppressive and not popular ; and the chief is on bad terms with most neigh- 
bours, including Cabool. He has ambitious views on Herat and JSinde, 
and it is not unlikely that he will wrest Shikapoor from the latter state. 

Herat is the only province of the kingdom of Cabool now held by a des- 
cendant of the royal family; and he (Prince Kamran) is indebted for his 
power to the forbearance of his enemies. All the chiefs of Afghanistan 
are hostile to him, in consequence of which he has thrown himself under 
the control of Persia, so that Herat has become, in effect, a dependency of 
that kingdom, wdth w’hich it will, probably, soon be incorporated. Prince 
Kamran keeps up a body of 4,0(M) or 5,000 horse, and clings to the hope of 
being able to re-establish the monarchy of his father, Mahmood JShrdi, w ho 
deposed ShahShooja; but he has no political connexion*?, and his character 
will but little aid his designs. He is reported to be cruel and tuannical, 
“destitute of friends and odious to his countrymen.” 

Mr. Burnes justly considers tlic political condition of the difierent states 
of Cabool as of the deepest importance to British India. The chief of the 
Cabool principality, said to be a prince of enlightened \icws, and favour- 
ably disposed towards the British Government,* he expects wdll become 
supreme over the other states on the death of Runjcct Singh. It will be easy, 
he thinks, to conciliate this chief, whose alliance w’ould be of more political 
advantage to us than that of Persia. Dr. Gerard entertains a similar opi- 
nion respecting the character of Dost Mahomed Khan, and the future emi- 
nence of his state, w hich, he says, “ is rising into pow er under his repub- 
lican spirit of government, and I should say, is destined to an importance 
in spite of itself, for in every w ay it is the key of India. Dost Mahomed's 
citizen-like demeanour and resolute simplicity have suited the jieoplc's under- 
standing; he has tried the effect of a new s\sti‘m, and it has succeeded.” t 

Mr. Burnes is of opinion, not only that there is no probability of the res- 
toration of the d\nasi\ of the JSudozyes, or late ro\al house, to the throne 
of Cabool, from the w’hole wxalth and power of the country being in 
the hands of their enemies, and the bulk of the peojde vicAving their 
misfortunes wnth indifference, as the fruit of their own misconduct ; but 
that Shah Shooja, the deposed king of Cabool ( with w hom he had an inter- 
viewj at Lodiana, in 1831) does not po.sse.ss sufficient energy to seat him- 
self on the throne of Cabool, and that, if he did regain il, he has not the 
tact to discharge the duties of so difficult a situation. “ The fitness of 
Shooja-ool-Moolk for the station of .sovereign,” he says, “seems ever to 
have been doubtful. His manners and address are Juglily polished, but his 
judgment does not rise above mediocrity.” 

Recent occurrences appear somewdiat at variance with Mr. Burnes' con- 
clusions. The ex-king, Shah Shooja, wlio has been a pensioner of the 
British Government, has taken the field in support of his rights, with the 

* TheBtatements in the India papers, however, represent him as a notorious partizan of Russia, and 
in the letters of Dr. Gerard he is described as on friendly terms of correspondence with the autocrat. 

t AsmiJourn.t vol. xii. p. 112. 

t Mr. Burnes states that the Shah gave him a volume containing an account of his adv^tures after 
liK defeat and deposition in lH(ip, written by himself, which is replete with interest. , 
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avowed countenance of Runject Singh. The BaruKzye chiefs, who are 
in possession of the dismembered provinces of his kingdom, cannot adjust 
tlieir mutual differences so as to organize a joint resistance against him. 
The Shah lias commenced his operations by a battle with the Sindians, 
over whom he has gained a complete victory, which has added to the moral 
as well as ph}sical strength of his position. He is described, in the accounts 
from India, as an able and enterprizing, yet prudent man, wliilst liis 
enemies, the Barukzye sirdars of Cabool, Peshawur, and Candahar, are 
said to have lost the attachment of their people, who wish for a change. 

III. Antiquities. Upon this head it will not be necessary for us to 
dilate, as all the material discoveries made by ]\Ir. Biirncshavc been brought 
under the notice of our readers already in preceding journals. Near the 
supposed scene of Alexander’s battle with J'orus, a few' miles below the 
Jclum (or Mydaspes), he met with some extensive ruins, which he con- 
ceives to bo the remains of Nicse; and some mounds on the opposite bank 
of the river he supposes to mark the site of Bucej)halia. Topes, or ancient 
sepulchral monument^, met with in these part^, are described, but Mr. 
Burnes has thrown no light upon their history or character. Some were 
found near Peshawur, and in the viciiiKy of the Hindoo Coosh. In that 
of Manikyala (which he “ docs not hesitate to fix upon as Taxila'"}, M.*'. 
Burnes found two antirjuc gems and seventy copper coins, of which (with 
the other coins collected by him in hi.s journey^ an excellent account is 
given at the end of the work b> Professor Wilson and Mr. James Prinsep. 

In Koondooz, he had eommunications with some merchants of Buduk- 
shan, who recounted to him ccitain particulars respecting the reputed des- 
cendants of Alexander the (Ireat, said to exisi in these parts. Mr. Burnes, 
though he seems to be aware of the improbaliilitics of these traditions, and 
admits that there w^as nothing in the form or feature of the individuals he 
saw which favoured their (Ireeian desicent, cannot deny their title to the 
honours tlicy claim,” and thinks it by no means improbable that a Gre- 
cian colony had some tin e or other existed in Baktur Zumeeni' which he 
supposes to be the Bactria of the Greeks; that the Greeks ascended the 
valley of the Oxus, and thence to the neighbourhood of Cashmere. The 
►Siahposh Kaflirs of the mountains between Budukshan and Peshawur, a 
I ace of barbarians, with features unlike those of other Asiatics, and blueish 
eyes, are mentioned by Baber and Abul Fuzl, with more probability, as of 
Grecian origin ; but Mr. Burnes does not support this hypothesis. 

ft would appear from communications from Dr. Gerard, who diverged 
from Mr. Burnes’ route, that he has been more successful in his researches. 

IV. Trade and Commerce. Upon this branch of Mr. Burnes’ work, 
wc refer our readers to his able remarks upon the commerce of Central 
Asia, which will be found, copied verbatim from the reports transmitted to 
the Indian Government, in our Journal.^ 

Wc here bring to a close our notice of this valuable w^ork ; it has ex- 
tiuided to some length, but not incommensuralo with its importance. 

* Vols.xii. p. 210; xiii. p.O. 
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SLAVERY IN INDIA. 

MR. Baber's answers to qim;uies.'* 

Ans to Qu. 5 continued . — In Travancore and Cojhin there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the slaves are better treated than in Malabar, further than that the 
inhabitants are more lightly assessed, and consequently in better circum- 
stances: and if “by the ancient laws of Malabar (as that late distinguished 
officer. General Walker, rcported)t a jelMar (proprietor) is accountable to 
no person for the life of his own cherumar, but is the legal judge of his 
offence, and may punish them by death,” it is feared that the only check upon 
the unrestrained exercise of this power, is the presence of our resident, and 
the degree of influence he is allowed to exercise over the councils of those 
states. Among the documents in the East-India Slavery Papers before Parlia- 
ment, will be found very striking instances of the great advantage that has 
resulted^ to the best interests of the state of Travancoie, as well as of huma- 
nity, from the British resident’s biif>crintcnding presence and firm conduct in 
insisting upon the punishment of those Briti>h subjects, who were carrying on 
that detestable traffic in human flesh I discovered in ISll and 1812; and there 
can be very little doubt that, without such interference, tljc slave-trade would 
be revived with all its horrors. At the period Fra Paolirio wrote (l/i^/) “se- 
veral thousands of persons were being sold annualh , like cattle, and sent out 
of the country.” 

The domestic slaves of Malabar consist of the descendants of outcaste 
persons (called jade bMita and polieita penna\ who had been excommunicated, 
either through some aberration from caste-rules, such as eating with, or the 
food cooked by, men of low-caste, or from cohabitation with persons of lower 
caste than themselves, or within the prohibiled degrees of kindred; and of 
brahmins convicted of robbery or theft, who hud been sold by former govern- 
ments into slavery to Chetties, Moplas, and to w homsoever would purchase 
them. There have been also a great number of kidnapped persons, like the 
free-born castes discovered in the Angarand} piantation in 1811 and 1812,} 
and elsewhere, and I have no doubt that Mr. Brown was quite correct, though 
he did assert the fact in justification of In.'; own conduct, in saying, “ that he 
would produce hundreds of them in every town in Malabar, there being few 
Moppilla and Christian houses in which there were not some of them.” The 
])rovincial court judges, while protecting Mr. Brown, could not deny “that 
numbers of the inhabitants of Travancore bad been introduced in a state of 
slavery, and but loo often reduced to this situation by the most criminal 
means, into Malabar, and the adjoining province of Cdnara.”|| The rest of 
the domestic slaves are persons, or their offspring, natives of Arabia, but 
chiefly of Abyssinia, and culled Wadawar and Goolams, who came over with, 
and are either the personal attendants of, their masters, the Seyuds (who 
pride themselves upon being descendants from the prophet, and who are very 
numerous on the coast), or employed in navigating the Arab, Moppilla, or 

* Continued from p. 90. t Slavery in India Papers, fol. 866. 

i hi., fol. 737 , 738. Col. Munro’s letter to Mr. Balwr, dated 2'Jth No\ ember 1812, where he says, 
'* I-ftaveevery reason to believe that many of the unfortunate persons purchased by Assen Ally were 
procured in the mo«t fraudulent and cruel manner. About the time when he was carrying on his pro* 
••eedings at Alipo, I received numerous complaints of the disappearance of children, but all my 
inquiries at the time could not develope the causes of them.” Also Col. Munro’s Letter to the Madras 
Go\ernment, dated 7th February 1812: 4 and 5 paras, relative “ to this traffic in children carrying on 
by the inhabitants of Tarkanehery, both by Messrs. Valley and Mr. M. Drown,” fol. 791, 792. 

§ Id., fol. Wio to 583 ; fol. 725 to 731 and 7«7. 

1 Id., h,l. 7 :,m, 7 j; and 689. 
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Lubbee vessels, or in the service of the iangtdsy or high priests of the Mop. 
pillas, in all the great Moppilla and other Mussulman families in the towns of 
Mangalore, Munjeeshvvar, Coombla, Bekkul, Cavar, Paiangady, Belliapatam 
C'ananore, Tellicherry, Quilandy, Barragurry, Calicut, Purperengady, Tiru- 
wangaddy, Condooty, Ariacotta, Kootai, Parony, Panany ; and, in fact, in all 
the great towns throughout Malabar and Canara, these descriptions of slaves 
arc to be met with. 

The agrestic slaves, or, more properly, conditional labourers, in the upper 
country of Wynad, are Koorcher, Koorainer, Kaddcr and Pannier. The first 
inhabit the Ghaut mountains, and, with the Kadder, attend to the cardamum 
cultivation ; they also cultivate a variety of hill-products, under the name of 
kooincrec. The Kooranier cultivate both the hills and lowlands, and also work 
in the gold-mines in Parakaiueetd ; both these arc laid claim to by the hill- 
proprietors, but are never sold ; they barely, in fact, yield obedience to their 
ytjanifni or lord. The Pvadder are more submissive, though they are never sold, 
and invariably desert if beat or otherwise ill-treated ; the Pannier alone are 
liable to be disposed of, but never out of the country of their birth ; their 
employment is to cultivate the rice lands. 

Besides these, there are other rude tribes, such as the Moola, or Kadder 
Kooramcr, in TVyniid, the Xaidee in Malabar, and the Malaseer of Palgat: 
the former acknowledge no superior, ami are so low in the scale of human 
beings as not to be suffered to touch the lowest of the slave-castes ; they are, 
in fact, almost in a state of nature. The Moola Kooramer inhabit the forests 
that separate Wj nad from sore. The follow ing is taken from Abbe Dubois, 
and jiives a most correct account of them : — “ malhcureux sow entiere» 

went nucSf les fevimcs iCaynut (V ant re vrtement qne quclqucs feuiUes (Tarbrc, 
cohsues ensemble, ct attochvs autour dc la centre, Les racines et mitres 
jirodnctions spontancs dc la terre, les reptiles ct hs animanx quails prennent 
nu picife ou qidils atlrapent a la eoi rse, Ic mief rpi'ils trouvent en abon- 
dance sjir les rochers cscarpcs ou ,M/r les arbres, an sonimef desquels on les voit 
iirimpcr avee l*agdite dcs singes, leurs J'ournisscnt cc qiii cst necessairc pour 
appaiser feur faimy The Abbe might have added, “they carry on a kind of 
barter witij the nearest civilized tribes, of the products of the forests, which 
they leave at night on th^' outskirts of the village, and return the following 
night for the grain and salt that may be left in exchange.” 

The Naidees, on the other hand, inhabit the more open parts of the low- 
land country f they build their miserable huts under trees, out of the haunts 
of their more civilized countrymen ; the only work they will do is to watch the 
paddy-fields, and accompany the hunters to beat the jungles, for the sake of a 
portion of the game that is killed ; they will eat all animal food, except beef, 
and even alligators ; they are very troublesome to travellers, whom they will 
follow for miles, distorting their bodies, and making the most hideous noises, 
until their necessities arc relieved, which is done by laying the food or money 
on the ground, which they will then come and pick uj), but will never approxi- 
mate any person, European or native, nor have they ever been known to 
molest the most unprotected stranger, further than by following and howling 
after him for miles. 

The Palgat Malaseers chiefly inhabit the Aiianialla forests, patches of which 
they cultivate with hill-grains ; their chief means, how'ever, of livelihood arc 
in the collecting of honey, w^ax, stick-lac, drugs, and other wild products of 
the hills, for the person to whom they arc fanned by Government. Neither of 

* (’ol, Welsh's Military lU’iiiini-secncc'', P-IH- 
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these three tribes yield obedience to any superior, consequently they are not 
liable to be bought or sold. 

I should not omit to mention that there is also a rude tribe of mountaineers 
in Canara called Mallakooder. The following extract from one of my circuit 
reports, on the trial of two of them for the murder of three travellers, will 
give an insight into their character: The deceased, a man, his wife and child, 
were on their way from the Mysore country to the celebrated pagoda at Dur- 
mastalla, and had put up, while passing over the mountains in the eastern part 
of the Buntwall talook, at the house of the prisoners, who, under the pretext 
of showing them the road, took them to an unfrequented part of the jungles, 
and there they inhumanly murdered all three of them. The prisoners are of 
that wretched class of people called Malla Kooder, or mountaineers ; and 
having little or no intercourse with their more civilized neighbours in the low- 
lands, are in a most deplorable state of ignorance and barbarity, destitute of 
any moral feeling, and hardly possessing sufficient perception to be aware of, 
or feeling to dread, liic punishment attendant on crime. They were led to the 
commission of these murders for the sake of the little property about tlie 
persons of these victims of their brutality.” 

Qu, 6. I have already snid that agrestic slaves arc employed in the whole 
labours of husbandry, and that they have no days of rest during working 
seasons, but work by day and keep watch by night ; all the wet grain-lands arc 
cultivated almost exclusively by them, under the direction of krishikara and 
pannikara (hired labourers); these lauds are called Bail Magalee, Betta, Benna, 
and Potla, in Canara; and Paddiim, Oobaium, Wail, Ulpati, Pallialil, and 
Caicondum, in Malabar. In all these a great many different kinds of rice-seed 
are sown, according to the soil and seasons, all which arc enumerated by the 
late General Walker, in his able report on the land tenures of Malabar : the 
hjll (modun) or dry grain cultivation is carried on by Tiyers and other free 
labourers ; the mountain or qmnumy by slaves named Karimbalara, Paniar, as 
also by Koorcher andKadiler ; the Ti3ers also work upon the plantations. 

It has been shown from reports furnished In the collector himself (Mr. 
Vaughan) that slaves are subject to the lash, as also to imprisonment, putting 
in stocks, and chaining. Repeatedly I myself have observed on their persons 
marks and scars from stripes inflicted by the rattan, and even wounds; the 
worst instances of the kind I recollect seeii»g “ were on the persons of some 
of Mr. Brown’s &l:ives, whom I had cised to give evidence in a case of murder, 
several of whom bore the marks of severe flogging, one of them in particular, 
upon whose back and shoulders were several Jeep sores, and the flesh of their 
legs much lacerated and on a subsequent occasion, during the search upon 

Mr. Brown’s plantation for the kidnapped children, two of the slaves com- 
plained to my officers of severe treatment, f one of them having been recently 
punished with twenty-five stripes from a rattan, the other with twenty-four. 

The only occasions I have observed of working the slaves in gangs, arc 
when they have been pressed to make (»r repair the high-roads, to carry the 
luggage of the public servants, and their cstabli^^hments ; of inarching regi- 
ments and of travellers; or when carrying treasure remittances from the 
several talook cutcherries to the collector’s treasury at Calicut (and scarcely a 
week passes that parties of JO to 100 of those slaves do not arrive); or when 
bringing stolen property with parties of robbers, sent in by the different police- 

* Corrospondence with Mr. Brown forwarded with my Letter to the Madras Government, dated 2Uth 
April laid — Not in Slavery in India Documents. 

t Eabt- India Uocumtati!., fol. 
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officors ; or when carrying the Company’s tobacco from the several depots for 
sale to the talook and revenue cutcherries : on all which occasions they are 
guarded by kolkars (armed peons) or chooralakar (persons with canes), to pre- 
vent their running away ; and it must be confessed that it is no less a source 
of complaint to the masters, than grievance to their slaves, to be so worked. 

During my inquiries into the causes of the discontents that led to the dis- 
turbances in the mountainous region of Wynad, in 1812, the seizure of their 
slaves was one of the most prominent, and I, in consequence, pledged myself 
that this oppressive practice should be discontinued; repeatedly, however, 
have I had to witness the disregard, on the part of the other executive servants, 
of this my solemn promise to the people of that country. On one occasion, 
while on rny return from delivering the gaol at Seringapatam, in July 1820, I 
was met in the Peria Pass by several hundred Koorchers, all armed with bows 
and arrow's, “ who,* after reminding me of my promises that they should not 
be seized and made to serve as coolies, complained of the almost daily viola- 
tion thereof by the revenue servants ; and four of the principal inhabitants 
having followed me to Tellicherry to complain of these and other grievances, 
I forwarded their petitions to the magistrate, with directions to afford them 
prompt and effectual redress, and especially to issue [>ositive orders to the 
local servants to desist from pressing and seizing Koorchers, Panniar, and Che- 
ruraar (slaves), or any description of cultivators ; as also from demanding 
sup])lies of any kind from those of the inhabitants who had not the means of 
providing them;**'!' instead, however, of obeying these my instructions, the 
collector justified the practice, in which, I regret to say, he w’as countenanced 
by the Government itself, so far as to maintain that it was a necessary evil; 
since then the Koorchers and slaves of the inhabitants of Wynad have been 
subject to this most intolerable grievance, and which would have again been 
resisted by them, but that they stand in awe of the power of Government. Of 
the extent to which this evil at present exists, an idea may be formed by the 
fact, that the native servant, “ the cutwal at Kuddalore in Wynad, threw up 
his appointment rather than be instrumental in such oppression and cruelty.”J 

Qu. 7 . No exception is made of slaves in the General Regulations; neither 
has any specific provision been made for their better treatment, or more effec- 
tual protection against kidnappers, though so far back as the year 1812 (before 
the receipt in India of the Act 51 Geo. III., c. 23), I submitted, through the 
prescribed channel of the Provincial Court, such rules as appeared to me to 
be wanting to put a stop to the then prevailing traffic carrying on by land in 
slaves, and even free-born children ; and amongst them a particular clause 
(4, sect. 27 §) " to secure to slaves, whether sick or well, able or unable to 
W'alk) on all occasions, a daily allowance of wholesome food, and suitable 
provision in clothes and habitation ;** and repeatedly since|| have I reported to 
my superiors the necessity of some such measure, but without any effect w'hat- 
cver. It is doubtful, indeed, whether the subject was brought to the notice of 
Government, as I find the Hon. the Court of Directors, so recently as the 
12th December 1821, say, “ We are told that part of the people employed in 
the cultivation of Malabar (an article of very unwelcome intelligence, they 

* Extract from my Letter to Government, dated l.'ith August 1820. 

t To which I received the following reply ; " The Governor in Council fears that the hardships and 
sufferings to which the inhabitants are subjected by being pressed to serve as coolies cannot be entirely 
prevented. * • • • In Malabar they are aggravated by the difference of climate above and below 
the Ghauts, and by the fatal effects of either climate upon persons accustomed to the other. ♦ * * »* 

^ 1 have, within the last few months, received a letter from the cutwal himself to this effect : the 
letter is forthcoming. 

§ Sla\eryiu India Documents, fol. 730. H lb., fol. 7<J0, 701, 815, 825, 0(*7» 028. 
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add) are held as slaves ; that they are attached to the soil, and niurkctuble 
property.”* 

Mr. Warden, late second judge of the Provincial Court, seems to think 
that a simple chastisement will be overlooked by the collector (magistrate) and 
by the court ;f this, I presume, is upon the supposition that the Mahoniedan 
law (the criminal law of the land) sanctions such inflictions ; but upon a refer- 
ence to what that law really is on this question, it will be found that no man, 
except a Mussulman, can have the right of property over another, and then 
only when he was an inhdcl, taken in arms fighting against the faith, thereby 
iinplxing a country under Mahoniedan and not under British rule. On the 
other hand, as regards the Hindoo and common law (the civil law of the land), 
it will be obvious to every person acquainted with that law', that, as far as re- 
gards protection to a slave, it is, to all intents and purposes, a dead letter, 
seeing that the commission of violence, or of any offence upon the persons of 
slaves, does not affect their state of bondage, and that the ruling power has 
not the right of granting his manumission : and what slave would, let me ask, 
under such circumstances, dare to appeal to the laws ? Again, there is the 
difficulty of informing slaves of the laws, from their want of intelligence, ami 
the distance they are kept at by the native c'^tahlishments ; the expense and 
iincertaintv of obtaining relief under them; and, above ;ill, as I before hintcil 
at, the dread of attempting to oppose a power beneath which it has become 
habitual to bend ; all which must and do give almost im[iunity to tyrannical 
masters. 

And here I beg to call the Board’s pointed attention to the following extract 
from one of my circuit reports, as well in confirmation of the above obser- 
vations, as to prove how very erroneous arc all such notions as “ that the 
.slaves are protected;” “that cruel treatment punished;” that, “a slave 
does apply to the courts of justice;” and “that a court of justice requires a 
master to support his &la\e, &c. and luore especially Mr. Vaughan’s asser- 
tions, namely, that “ the slaves are as well protected by the laws as any other 
race of beings,” and that “ they may be viewed in any light but that of an 
abject and horrid state of bondage.”'^ “ Adverting to the facts elicited during 
the foregoing trial, it will no longer be denied that cruelties are practised upon 
the slaves of Malabar, and that our courts and cutcherries are no restraints 
upon their owners or emjiloyers, for whatever doubt-i may exist with regard 
to the exact period of the death of the Chcrumar Koorry Xoryady, or to 
the immediate cause of his death, there can be none as to the fact of his nose 
having been amputated, as well as those of three other slaves belonging to the 
same owner, and that, although the case had come before the magistrate, no 
steps had been taken to bring the perpetrators of such horrid barbarities to 
justice. Upon the latter head it may he argued, that the slaves themselves 
preferred no complaint; but if it is to depend upon the slaves themselves to 
sue for the protection of the laws, their situation must be hopeless indeed, for 
having no means of subsistence independent of their owners or employers, their 
repairing to and attending upon a public cutcherry, is a thing physically impos- 
sible, and even though those provisions of the Regulations that require all com- 
plaints to be preferred in writing were dispensed with in favour of the slaves ; 
and they were exempted from the payment of tolls at the numerous ferries 

* Slavery in India Documents, fol. Odl), para. 108. 

i E\ id. before .Select Committee of Lords, Qu. UKW. ^ 

% E\ Jd. Ixjforc Select (Jommitlec of Lords, Qu. 1874, 1880, and J887. 

$ Mr. T.elter to Hoard of Ile\eimc, dated 20lh Julv 1814. bl.wcrv in liidm Documents, 

fol. 840. 
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they woiilcl have to pass ; and though an allowance was made to tlicn» by Go- 
vernment (luring their detention at the cutcherries and courts, unless for- 
feiture of the right of property over slaves was the penalty for ill-usage, their 
situations would only become more intolerable than it was before they com- 
plained.*’* 

As I have already said, no exception is made of slaves in the General Regu- 
lations. There was an objection started by the Provincial Court of Circuit in 
1812 (but it was quite a novel doctrine), relative to the depositions of the kid- 
napped scventy-.six slaves and freeborn children I discovered in the possession 
of Mr. Brown, namely, that a prosecution could not be supported against 
the |)er])etration of that heinous offence, unless a charge shall have been pre- 
viously preferred by the owners of the bondsmen, parents, and relations of the 
freeborn children, and other evidence adduced thereof;” and another reason 
assigned for refusing to proceed to trial was, that “ the law-officer objected to 
the legality of the Sirkar vakeel (Government pleader) being appointed a pro- 
secutor, w hilst the jjarents or relations of the freeborn children, who had been 
kidnapped or sold as slave.*), were existing the consequence was, that all 
these dealers in human flc.sh were suffered to go unpunished. These cases 
were fully reported to the Madras Government. The following were my ob- 
.servations upon these dicta of the judges and of the law-officers of the Court 
of Circuit; ” Why the declaiations, and above all the concurrent testimonies, 
of so many individuals are to go for nought on the present occasion, I cannot 
comprehend; evidence of slaves has never before been rejected in a British 
court of justice; and there are instances of persons who have been tried and 
convicted of murder before the judges of the Provincial Court upon the com- 
plaint and testiu'jony of pooiiars (slaves) ; and others again, where slaves, and 
even one of Mr. Brown’s, had been tried and sentenced to banishment for 
life. If these |)eople arc* not then disqualified from giving evidence, if they 
are amenable in their own persons to the laws, it would be inconsistent with 
rea.soii or justice to deny ilieni the fidl benefit of and protection afforded by 
tlio.se laws. The servitude tlicj arc doomed to by the usages of their country 
is sufficiently deplorable and humiliating without our adding to their degrada- 
tion.”'!' Again, I observe, in answer to the second cause for not trying these 
Moplas, on the ground of tlie illegality of the Sirkar vakeel prosecuting, “ I 
can only say the objection has never before been made, although many pro- 
secutions have been carried on at the suit of Government from the absence, 
accidental, unavoidable or intentional, of the complainant to prosecute ; and 
if this had not been done, the ends of justice would, and may still be, de- 
feated by every offender who has money, influence, or address sufficient to 
bribe, intimMatc, or prevent, their accusers coming forward. In the present 
in.stance, it is impossible to conceive, either on the score of expediency, justice, 
or humanity, a case where the appointment of a person in that capacity is so 
necessary; because the best laws wdll not execute themselves; and it is very 
improbable that the parents or relations of the freeborn children, stolen as 
they are from the most remote parts of Travancore, ever will knowj where 
their children were carried ; or even admitting that they do know of their 
having been transported to Malabar, and that part of them were in the pos- 
session of a European, in the state of ignorance and dread the people of Tra- 

* Circuit Report for 2d Sessions of 1823. .Slavery in India Documents, fol. 928. 

t Letter, dated 29th February 1812, para. 85. Ditto, fol. 5ti2. 

4. Col. Munro, the^*Briti 5 h resident, reported {vide his Letter to Mr. Baber, 29th Nov. 1812) that he 
haci received numerous complaints of the disappearance of children, but all his inquiries at the time 
could not devlopc the cau.se. 
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vancore are of British subjects and British laws, it is hardly likely that any 
one of them would have the courage to conic before a British court of justice 
in the character of a prosecutor of a European in Malabar ; there is a local — 
painful as it is to me to say it — and a more powerful obstacle to deter indivi- 
duals from prosecuting Mr. Brown, or any one of that party, before the Pro- 
vincial Court ; but though the Travancorians may not be aware of this bias in 
favour of individuals, if they do chance to hear where their children and slaves 
are, they will also hear the protection that has been given to Mr. Brown by 
the Provincial Court in these his unlawful acquisitions.” 

Those absurd distinctions in the Mahoniedan law, which excepted the evi- 
dence of slaves, whether quasi slaves, or because not of the Mahoniedan 
religion, or that they were prosecutors, or stood in the situation of prosecu- 
tors, from having been injured by their master or person accused ; or that they 
were women, or any other personal distinction, have been superseded by a 
a specific enactment* ])assed on the 20th August Xow, therefore, 

there can be no pretext for denying to slaves the right to prosecute and give 
evidence the same as freeborn persons ; and it is but justice to tlic whole of the 
slave castes to say, that I have generally found that their evidence ih to be 
depended upon fully as much as (Mr. Warden thinks their evidence is as mucli, 
if not moref to be relied on than that of) freeborn j)ersons, provided, that is, 
their master has not been tampering with them, when, through apprehension 
of his anger, they would hardly dare to depose otherwise than he had tutored 
them. 

I have already shown, that, by the ancient law^s of Malabar, a master was 
accountable to no person for the life of Iiis own slave, but was the legal jiiduc 
of his offence, and might punish him by death. This severity was modcratedj; 
so far in Malabar as to make a master amenable to punishment if he put bis 
slave to death without a cause; and since the establishment of British rule, 
numerous instances of conviction of free persons for the murder and maiming 
of slaves, brought to light chiefly through the agency of the police, will be 
found on the calendars of the criminal courts of Malabar and Canara. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that the laws^ do not extend to them adequate 
protection, or they would not so frequently seek an asylum in the neighbouring 
states of Coorg and Mysore; no people in thew^orld, miserable as their con- 
dition is, are more attached to their natalc sv/iim than they arc, and they 
would be the last to fly it, if they could possibly live in security, and enjoy 
that comfortable state of existence which they might acquire by their lubour, 
and are, I conceive, especially entitled to from their masters. 

• VII. A.D. 1({29, Fort St. George. Evid. before Committee of Lords, Qu. lO/.'i. 

t See First Commissioner’s Report, 11th Ocf. 17J13. 

S See concluding para, to Answer 15 of this Paper. 

[ To be 
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or THE TREATION OP THF ^^ORl-l^ 

Work of the Mighty ! who existence made 
I'or all creation, secret or displayed ; 

Wlio scans, oh, world ' thy vast diversities, 

Ry study's paths and converse, shall lie wise. 

Hear are those labours— for the sage will hold 
'J’lie sciaps of knowdedge prouder far than gold ; 

And thus, comparing slowly, bring the truth 
Clear into day, and vindicate its sooth. 

Tims, first of all, he points to wondering erirtli, 

'J’Jie primal source that gave to matter birth, 
d'liat God, who, out of void, existence drew, 

I ’roin life’s first forms, till man bis glory knew' ; 

Who, needing neither time, nor toil, nor care, 
Produced earth, water, light, and view less air. 

Kire w'flkened motion ; dryness sjirang from flaiiic ; 
inertness gendered cold ; hence luoi'iture came : 

So sprang the w’orld from elemental forms ; 

J-'Voin these combined, creation’s countless swninn. 

Wide spread o’er all, the vaults of heaven arise; 

Fresh glories shine, fresh miracles surprise. 

Seven powers superior rule ih’ etherinl space, 

JCaeh power controlling twelve of humbler race.*^ 

From heaven our ble-'.sings ; from that hand, whose foice 
Gave the gicat wheel of universe its course ; — 

That hand, which binds th 'aerial spheres in one, 
Con'pacts their frame, that moves in unison. 

Beneath that hand, earth’s giant-forests grow, 

And mountains lise, whence limpid currents llovy. 

Vales shajie theit course ( ^ sc'as, that sparkle far 
And, sun- reflecting, like a beaming star. 

Gift of that hand, earth smiles in increase round ; 

With j'^outh renewed, with gladsome grandeur crowned. 

By that, von pensile orb of dazzling light 

Gilds the dark world, that else weie steeped in night. 

liaised by mat band, collected mists remain 
As clouds aloft, or fall to earth in rain. 

Hence, too, the nutiient sap, that upward tends 
And feeds the top, or to the root descends ; 

Yon sun, that daily mounts the heavenly plain. 

And sinks at eve beneath this world again ; 

Water, that quits its surface, stealing high 
To redescend in glad fertility ; 

And countless forms, that vegetating bloom 
Awhile on earth, then seek once more her womb. 

Amazing work I whence change perpetual flows ; 
Inertness, motion; w'aking, and repose ; 

Yet void of sense and speech ; unskilled to yield 
Nurture to ev*n the herbage of the field ; 

Powerless of worship ; and unknowing still 
Its proper destiny ; — or good — or ill ; 

Such are brute matter’s univereal laws : 

The organs seen ; unknown llicir scope and cause. 

To Him alone revealed all knowledge lies, 

.j^„The sole Almigiitv, as the sole Allw'isl! 

* I’lie seven planets awl twelve secondary spirits. 

W5vV?/.«/^/^^v/.N.S.VoL.lo.No.r>5), 
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Tiik fiitci of the Liiigdoin of Glide seems now vergipg to a crisis, and, in all 
probabilitv, a short period will decide whether it is to coiitiiuie under the 
niismanageinent of its present rulers, or be placed entirely under the control 
of the British Goyernment. At the present period, JAicknow atlbrd.s an ;dnu).-t 
perfect realization of the beau idea! of the court of an Asiatic despot, though 
the power over life and limb has been somewhat abridged by the presence of 
the British Resident. 

In natural advantages, tiie Kingdom of Oin!c iloes not \ield to any part of 
India. The whole surface of the province is level, mul watered by numerous 
Streams; and the hind, when properly cultivated, is exceedingly productive, 
adbrding rich crops of every sort of erain, cotton, sugar, indigo, opium, ami 
all the most valuable ])'\Hlucts of Hindoostan. I'he gifts ot Heaven Jja\e, 
however, been neutralized 1)\ the ruinon- policy of an op;pre ^ivc government. 
“ The impression, which generally remainetl up.pcrmost,” obser\e>tl)c riter of 
a private letter,* dated in December last,** as the geiieni! re.-nlt oi'onr \isit lo 
Lncknow', was that of iK'L'nsl i:i a state in wliich the people haxe no \oice, 
in lespect of the amount oz hod of taxation, eras to the disposal of the 
rc\eiJiie raiscvl, ever;, sort of imfirovement nui‘*t depend ujjon tiie iiiiing 
powL*r. E\crv wlicie we s.iw proors of the frivolity of the amu.Mjnents of tin* 
sovereign, and ol* the lavi"!) expense at which thei are Lratnic'd; nowheie 
eould we perceive an\ pub.lic work in jirogrc's i\ r liic benefit of ti e eomniii- 
nity. Along one cntiie side of till- extensive ami jjojmlous (\ipiiiil, runs tin 
river Goointee, ovcrwlmli il.trc not a single bridge; that which was (om- 
mcnced being left unfinished. What unubf not be done in this kiiigilem | Ji 
has no national debt, and if there be truth in rej'orts generally believed, it lias 
stores of wealth, though secretlv hoarded. Rut even if tlicse rumours la* 
groundless, it is known that the prcM'i-t uumxd revenue, wiihouL reviving an 
old, or imposing a new tax, i:> fullv aue p.iaie t > meet all [»roj)er demand- ioi' 
the state and vSplcndour of the sovereign, the muinienancc of efficient jiulicia! 
and fiscal establishments, and for carrving Kirwaid works of imjirovemcnt and 
of utility. It is sad to say, that wliaiever the pulilic servants do not peoulate, 
and put by in .sceset, against times of need and ilifficullv, to themselves, is 
squandered by the dominant author.tv in vain and frivolous amusements, in 
the pursuits of a weak mind, and a vitiated taste, and ihti indiilgenee of de- 
praved habits. Although his servants bovv down tlicir necks lo the roval 
person, he lias little or no voice in the management of the affairs of the coun- 
try, and the bin of misrule must rest iijion the head of his chosen minister. 
In the short sjiace between Cav.npure end Lucknow, as well as from a|)pcar- 
ances iininediatcly around the capital, I was disposed to think the tale.s of mal- 
administration exaggerated. Tiic reverse, however, became but too obvious 
each stage vve proceeded, by the w:»yc-»f SectajKjre, to Shalijeluinpore. We 
passed over miles and nides of waste in succession, not of barren land, inca- 
pable of cultivation, — for the fertility of the soil was manifest in many places, 
aird traces of former tillage plainly discernible, such as ridges dividing fields, 
wells for irrigation, now dilapidated and useless, and groves of mango-trees, 
far remote from present habitations; — but evincing that these parts of the 
coniitry had once been populous. Where the soil is naturally so lich, where 

* Atliln-,sfvl to tiro Kditor of TH Calrutto Lilerhi>i i ".ttfr, and forwarded liy liiin to the writer of 
this 
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so much facility for irrijration exists, as weH in ihe r.earncs- 01 water to the 
hiirface, as in the mnncroiis small streams rnllnin^5 from the inoiinlains to imiie 
themselves with the Ganges, it stems impossihle to trace the mournful \^,lste 
anil tic[>oj)iilati()n to any other source than lliat of impolitic and unjust adiui- 
nistration. This cause alone was assigned by all those with whom I conver'cd 
on the subject, — and they were of all classes, such as officials now i)i cmj)Io\, 
or w’ho had been employed under former ministers, cultivators, sliop-kcepcrs, 
pensioned sejtoys, chokeydars, ^:c., — they all tleelarcd that oppressive taxation 
occasioned this inclanclioly state of things ; that it was the same whether an 
auniii (agent) or a renter farmed ; that no faith was kept; that the rent as- 
sfossed was merely nominal, tlierc hein" no limit to the djinand except the 
degree of means and power to enforce it 'I'liis it was which drove the stron- 
ger Mat^nozars (landholder,'.) into resistance, and forced the weaker to lly the 
count ry. It is a matter for surprise that any cultivators remain ; but the tena- 
city with which this clan's cling to their homes is notorious, and it is [)robal)lc, 
indeed, that the \cr\ lowest grade of tlic people, — llie ryots, — suffer least, 
l)ecauso oppression falls j)rineipal!y on liic chiefs of villages; — while it is cer- 
tain that t!ie ciistoni of paiinii rent in kind In hultai, wliicli prevails uniforml} 
in Omle, is beneficial to the mere ryot. In our provinces, money-rents, fixed 
wiiliout advert**ncc to tl ic^uation of prices, and adlicred to for several succes- 
'-ivcvear^, liave much injurv-d oiir cultivatois. At no time, and on no occa- 
sion, did 1 C'ver feci more jiroud of being in the service of the British Indian 
(-lovernnient, than (.a rccrossing within its frontier After having travelled 
ihron.'h a w ikli rncss, we pas'-ed the small strea’U called Sooketa, which 
divides Oude 'ioui our tonit''rv, and is not inoic than ten yards v\ide. irp to 
this pohu we s^arcelv saw a tillcvl field; — from it, all the vva} to Shahjehanpore, 
about four co,s, v\ega/c,! upon one vast sheet of ricii cultivation, wheat, barley, 
itrknr (a sj'.ecie.i of r\e), ei uu of all kinds, lotton, sugar-cane, &:c. ; — the road 
hounded by banks or ditclit"', in sho’t, cverv iiulication of industry, pros- 
peiity, and sccurily. There is no perceptible change in the nature of the 
soil, nor i.s anv tliiiig changed, isi fact, except the ruling power.” 

The iinrii’islii vl bridge intended to sjian the Goomtec, mentioned in the fore- 
going remarks, was a project of Saadiit Ali, the late sovereign ; it was to have 
been of iioii, and the mriterials had arrived from England ; but the death of 
the monarch taking jjlacc before thev could be employed for the intended pair- 
pose, his successor, imbihaig tlie prejudice common in ilindoostan, that no 
luck can attend the completion of an undertaking thus arrested in its progress, 
suftered the design to fail to the ground. There is, however, or at least 
there was, a bridge ol’ solid masonry across the Goointce, at Lucknow, be- 
sides one of platfonncd boats, that in the centre being moveable and opened 
for an hour every thiv . 

The king of Oude has kejit up a greater degree of state than his more 
highly descended, hut less fortunate, contemporary of Delhi, and, in fact, 
Lucknow is the onlv native court throughout Ilindoostan, which can afford 
any idea of the princely maguifiecncc afibeted by the former rulers of India ; 
that of Gwalior can bear no comparison, nor are those in the central jiro- 
vinces distinguished by the pomp and r»pleudoiir which still char^iictcrizc the 
throne of this ill-governed kingdom. 

Like the geneiality of Indian cities, Lucknow presents a more imposing 
spectacle at a distance, tlian its interior can realize, though some of its buil- 
dings ina\ bear a comparison with those of the ino.st celebrated capitals in the 
world. When viewed from some coinmaiuling point, the city exhibits a 
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spleiiclid assemblage of minarets^ cupolas, pinnacles, towers, turrets, and lofty 
arched gateways, through which, with many windings, the river glides, while 
the whole of this bright confusion of palace and temple, is shadowed and in- 
terspersed with the rich foliage of trees of gigantic growth, and redundant 
luxuriance. But when visited in detail, the gorgeousness of the picture is 
obscured by the more than ordinary degree of dirt, filth, and squalid poverty, 
which are placed in juxta-position with its grandest feature ; the lanes leading 
from the principal avenues are anclc-decp in mud, and many of the hovels, 
which afford an insufficient shelter to a swarming population, are the most 
wretched habitations the imagination can conceive. The capital of Oude is 
divided into three quarters. The first is chiefly appropriated to the mercantile 
community attached to the court and the residency ; this district is composed 
of narrow, dirty and inconvenient streets, and with the exception of a chowk, 
or market-place, and one or two open spaces occupied by the higher order of 
shopkeepers, the whole is mean beyond any comparison with the correspon- 
dent portions of other native cities. The population is immense, and the beggars 
cpiite as abundant as in places where mendicity is sanctioned by a higher degree 
of holiness than Lucknow can boast. E\erv corner of the streets is occupied 
by faqueers, whose stentorian voices arc heard above the Bube!-like dissonance 
of an Asiatic city. The second quarter, which sj)iang up principally under 
the auspices of Saadut Ali, in addition to one exceedingly handsome street 
above a mile long, consists of a spacious chowk, and several \vell-a[)[)ointcd 
bazaars. It is entered at each end by a lofty gallery, and is composed of many 
palaces, and palace-like mansions, belonging to the king, and occupied by the 
members of his family, and the officers of his household. The architecture, 
though striking and picturesque, is rather whimsical, being an admixture of 
all sorts of orders and styles, Grecian and Moorish, diversified by modern in- 
novations and alterations. The furniture of these houses is in the European 
style, and many contain a very curious and heterogeneous assemblage of up- 
holsterer’s goods, such as are seldom now to be seen in the countries which 
produced them. The third and most interesting quarter is of a more purely 
Oriental character, and contains numerous splendid buildings, mosques, and 
royal residences, chiefly completed during the sovereignty of Asoph-ud- 
Dowlali, who, Ujjon his accession to the throne, quitted Fyzabad, the former 
capital of Oude, and fixed the seat of his government at Lucknow. The 
palace, which faces the Goointee, comprises six principal court.? or quadrangles, 
surrounded by pavilion-like building.s. In the first of these, which is entered 
by tw^o lofty gateways, the attendants of the court have their apartments. 
Over the outer-gate there is a handsome chamber, called the Nobut Khana, or 
iiiusic-room, forming an orchestra upon a very splendid scale. The second 
court, encompassed by state apartmeiita, is laid out as a garden, having a 
well, orbowlec, in the centre. Round this well are pavilions, opening to the 
water, and intended to afford a cool retreat during the hot weather; the air is 
refreshed by the constant dripping of the fountain, and the piazzas and arcaded 
chambers beyond, within the influence of its luxurious atmosphere, are well 
calculated for sleeping chambers in the sultry nights so constantly occurring 
tlK'Oughout the period of the hot winds. Parallel to the second court, and 
at the eastward of it, stands a .splendid edifice, raised upon an arched terrace, 
entirely of stone. This fabric, which is called the Sungee Dalaun, contains a 
grand hall, surrounded with a double arcade, crowned with a cupola at each 
angle, and one over the principal front, all of cof)pcr doubly gilt. At the 
cxtremilics of the terrace there arc wings, and flower-gardens stretch along 
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ciicli front, divided into parterres by walks and fountains. A corridor extends 
round this court, planted with vines, and out of three entrances, one with a 
covered passage is appropriated to the ladies. These gateways are decked 
with gilded domes, and the mosque, zenana, and other buildings attached to 
the palace, give to the whole edifice the air of a city raised by some enchan- 
ters. Without entering farther into dry descriptive details, it may be suffi- 
cient to say, that in no place in India can there be a more vivid realization of 
visions conjured up by a perusal of the splendid fictions of the Arabian Nighis. 
Those who have visited the Kremlin, have pronounced that far-famed edifice 
to be inferior to the Imambara, and the palaces of the Uyder Baugh, Hossein 
Baugh, and Seesa Mahal, have nearly equal claims to admiration. The banks 
of the Goomtee are beautifully planted, and its parks and gardens rendered 
singularly attractive by the multitude of animals kept in them. At a suburban 
palace, European visitants arc delighted with the novel sight of a herd of 
English cattle, their superior size, roundness of form, and sleek looks, offering 
a strong contrast to the smaller, humped, and dewlapped breeds of Hindoos- 
tan : the latter are perhaps more picturestpie, hut the associations connected 
with COW'S bred in English meads, the numerous pastoral recollections which 
their unexpected appearance revive in the mind, render them, when viewed 
beneath the shade of the tamarinds and banians of a tropical clime, objects of 
deep and peculiar interest. 

The menageries of Lucknow arc very extensive, and besides those wild 
and savajie animals kept for the purpose of assisting at “the pomps of death 
and theatres of blood,’' in wliich this barbaric court delights, there are many 
fierce beasts, not intended lor fighting, retained merely as ornamental appen- 
dages. Several rhinoceroses arc among.«;t the number; they are chained to 
tre'es in the park, but some of the tigers appear to be so ill-secured, rattling 
the wooden bars of their cages with such vigorous perseverance, that it re- 
quires rather strong nerves to approach the places of their confinement. Del- 
kusha (hcart’s-delight) is one of the most celebrated of the parks belonging to 
thekin<»; it is planted and laid out with great care and taste, open glades 
being cut through the thick forest, in which numerous herds of antelopes, 
Indian dter, and the gigantic variety of this interesting species, the nylghau, 
arc seen disporting. This park abounds with monkeys, which are held sacred; 
for, though the Moslem religion has the ascendancy, that of the Hindoo is not 
only tolerated but allowed the fullest enjoyment of its superstitions : the 
monkeys in this district are under the guardianship of a party of fakirs, who 
have established themselves in the private park of a Mohammedan monarch. 
The palace of Delkusha possesses no great exterior pretensions to elegance, 
but it is handsomely fitted up, and, in common with the other royal residences, 
contains toys and bijouterie sufficient to stock a whole bazaar of curiosity- 

**^^6 pigeons belonging to Lucknow even exceed in number those of Benares, 
and other places where they are objects of reverence ; here they are more 
esteemed for their beauty than for any peculiar sanctity, and the different 
breeds are preserved with the greatest care. On the summits of nearly all the 
roofs of the palaces, paiticularly the zenanas, these interesting birds are seen 
in flocks of from seventy to a hundred in each; they are selected for the 
beauty of their plumage, and eacli variety is kept in a separate flock. Boys 
are employed to teach them different evolutions in their flights. When on the 
wing, they keep m a cluster, and at a whistle fly oft' into the fields of air, 
ascend, descend, or return home as the signal directs. When turning sud- 
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ilenly, and darting towards the sun, the gleam of their variegated necks pro- 
duces a beautiful tftect, and when they alight upon the ground, they form a 
carpet of the most brilliant colours and the richest design imaginable. So 
great is the native attachment to the amusements which these birds afford, that 
it is recorded of some of the sovereigns of Lucknow that, in their country 
excursions, “ they were accompanied by their women and pigeons ” 

Another remarkable feature oj' this extraordinary city is its elephants, 
which are maintained in multitudes ; immense numbers belong to the king, and 
all the nobility and rich people possess as many as their means will admit. In 
royal processions, festivals, and state-occasions, they appear in crowds. A 
battalion 8f elejdiants, fifteen abreast, formed into a close-serried colunin, 
richly caparisoned inflowing jhsiols of scarlet and gold, with silver bowdaii^, 
and bearing natjLves of rank clothed in glittering tissues, form an imposing 
sight ; but this can only be seen with full effect in the open country bc 3 "ond 
the city. Once within the streets, the jostling and confusion are tremendous, 
and not unfrequently, in very narrow' passes, ladders, and housings, or |)er- 
haps part of the roof on the verandah of the projecting buildings, arc torn 
away by the struggles for precedence displayed by elephants, ac(|uaiMted with 
their strength, and entering with ardour into the rc^'olves of the mahonts to 
gain or maintain the foremo.st places. Elephants breed in a state of domes- 
tication, and young ones not larger than a good-sized pig, are fretjucntly seen 
frolicking by the side of their mothers through the streets of Jjiicknow,— a 
s[)ectacle fraught with interest to the eye of a European stranger. Camels 
are equally numeron.i, aiul, when hand^omclN caparisoned, add considerably 
to the splendour of a procession. The king’s stud does not consist of fewer 
than a thousand horses, many of which arc perfect .specimens of the finest 
breeds, and are considered paragons of their kind ; these arc brought out to 
increase the splendour of his retinue, and, even iiipon ordinary occasions, 
his suwarree exceeds in multitude and \aricty any European notion of osten- 
tatious show. When seeking amusement at his numci ous parks and gardens, 
tlie king is attended by immense numbers of people, and spare etjiiipagcs of 
every description, dogs, hawks, hunting leopards, with their keepers ; and an 
almost endie.ss train of guards and domestics, both on horseback and on foot, 
form his multitudinous accoin[)animcnts; and though the delight in shew, 
which characterizes Asiatics, may be c.stccmed a childish and puerile taste, 
and we oould wish the sovereign of so interesting a territory to be guided by 
nobler aims and to seek higher pursuits, one can scarcely desire that these 
pomps and pageantries, the relics of old romanc?, should be numbered with 
by-gone things. 

Both the present and former rulers of Oude have manifested a strong |)ar- 
tiality for European fashions and European manufactures, but their love of 
novelty has not been productive of an\ national improvement ; they have 
thought of nothing beyond some idle gratification or indulgence, and their 
minds have not expanded, or their views become more enlightened, by constant 
intercourse with the people who possess so much knowledge, both moral and 
political. A great number of foreigners have for many years been attached 
to the court of the king of Oude ; a large proportion unquestionably might be 
styled mere adventurers, ignorant of every art excepting that which teaches 
them to profit by the follies and weakncs.ses of mankind; but there were 
others of a superior order, from whom many lessons of the highest practical 
utility might have been acquired. 

The king of Oude has selected English officers for his aides-de-camp, his 
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pljybicians belong to the Company’^ medical Cbtablishmcnt, and he has also 
other persons of equal rank and intelligence attached to his household. An 
artist of great respectability and very considerable talent grew old in the ser- 
vice of Saadut Ali and his successor. This gentleman retired, at an advanced 
age, to sjjend the remainder of his days at Cawnpore, where he kept up a 
handsome establishment, and, until the loss of his daughter and increasiiv*- 
infirmities rendered him averse to society, had been wont to exercise the 
most extensive hospitality to the residents of the station. The place of Mr. 
Home is supplied, at the court of Lucknow, by Mr. George Beechev, who 
had distinguished himself by several masterly efforts of the ])cncil before he 
left England, and wliose portrait of a native female, sent over and exhibited 
two years ago at Somerset House, attracted the attention of the best judges 
of the art. It is said, — hut whether on .sufficient authority we are unable to 
state, — that Asiatic prejudices had been so far remitted as to allow this gentle- 
man access to the royal zenana, for tliC purpose of taking the portrait of the 
favourite wife. Such an innovation cannot fail to produce very important 
results, and there arc too many indications of a similar nature occurring all 
over British India, to render it at all doubtful that, at no very distant period, 
the whole fahric of jealous restriction will give wa}', and that llie women of 
Hiudoostan w'ill receive the full enjounent of liberty so long denied. 

The Christian community of J^ucknow is rather considerable when com- 
pared to that of other native cities; a great many of the shopkeepers and 
persons holding of^lcc^ about the court arc half-castes and there are a mul- 
titude of Iiangcrs-on, oi' the same religion, who, attracted by the hope of 
enriching thci.isclvcs iiiulcr a monaivh, whose splendour and liberality have 
been of course exaggorato \ by report, pick up a subsistence, where they had 
(?xpected to fiiul an ea^y j.aili to wealth. The military cantonments, in which 
the Compan\’s batraboiir* arc gairisoiiou, aie situated at some distance from 
the city, where their nciuliboiu I k)mJ ae r. as a salutary check, without creating 
the amioyaiicc a more close association would naturally produce. There arc 
turbulent spirits aiucMigst the population of Lucknow^, that can ill brook the 
military superiority of their British rulers, and, however hopeless the attempt, 
would gladU measure swords with them ; but this hostility is not so general as 
some persons have assertvd, and it is rarely manifested except upon some 
strong provocation. 

Europeans have niaile comjdaints of the insolence which they have sustained 
in passing through the city without a numerous train of attendants; their 
palanquin-doors have been rudely opened, and other marks of disrespect 
evinced; but, though such things may have happeiieJ, conduct of 'this nature 
is by no means general, and in most cases, upon investigation, it would be 
found, that the natives were not the first aggressors. The character of the 
com|)luinaut .should always be taken into consideration; some Europeans are 
so imperious and exacting, that they see nothing but insolence and defiance 
upon the part of tho.se who do not approach them with servility and homage; 
while others, who think less of their own importance, arc struck with the 
urbanity and courtesy which seem almost iunaie in natives of any intellec- 
tual pretensions. Thus, at a party given by the king of Oiide, very con- 
tradictory reports will be disseminated respecting the conduct of the native 
visitants towards the European guests. From one we shall hear a triumphant 
account of his having succeeded in maintaining an upper seat in a struggle 
with some rude Mussulman, anxious to uphold his own dignity, and to lower 
the pride of the English ; while another will dilate upon the polite attention 
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he has received, and upon the gentlemanly manners and address, which, as 
n prevailing characteristic, exceeds that of more civilized countries. No 
Frenchmen have better command over their countenances when conversing 
with persons ill-acquainted with their language ; they betray no disgust at the 
ungrammatical, vulgar phrases introduced by those who are only accustomed 
to talk to their servants, though they themselves are choice in their expres- 
sions, having a vocabulary quite distinct from that of the lower orders, and 
deeming it the height of i}l-breeding to deviate from the established rule. Un- 
fortunately, this graciousness of demeanour, and tolerance of solecisms arising 
from an imperfect acquaintance with foreign manners and customs, is not very 
general amongst the English residents in India. They are glad to escape from 
society which is irksome to them, and it seems their endeavour to make their 
intercourse with the better classes of natives as brief as possible. This spirit 
will account for the little progress which knowledge has made at the court of 
Lucknow: and it seems a reproach to the Europeans attached to the resi- 
dency, rather than to the natives themselves, that so much superstition and 
almost brutal ignorance should still prevail amongst a people eminently capa- 
ble of becoming wise and enlightened. It is scarcely possible to imagine any 
thing more childish than the belief in omens, the notions of lucky and unlucky 
days, by which the most serious transactions of life are regulated by the king 
and his courtiers ; and their utter ignorance of the principles which actuate 
men of honour, or indeed of common morality, would be incredible, were it not 
supported by well known and undeniable evidence. 

Aga Meer, the favourite minister of the late king, had incurred the deepest 
hatred of his successor, not only by the odium which he brought upon the 
government by his rapacity and cruelty, but on account of personal offences, 
which could neither be forgotten nor forgiven. A shew of reconciliation had 
taken place previous to the death of the then reigning monarch ; and his son, 
released from conhnement, readily agreed to bury the past in oblivion. Once 
seated on the throne, the opportunities which offered themselves to satiate 
long-smothered vengeance, could not be rejected. Aga Meer, justly alarmed 
for his safety, took refuge at the residency. The meditated blow was arrested; 
and the king, much to his mortificatioii, discovered that he could neither take 
the life, nor seize the property, of the disgraced minister, both being under 
English protection. He, therefore, though reluctantly, contented himself with 
making him a prisoner in his own palace, extending the power which he w'as 
permitted to exercise no farther. Aga Meeris riches consisted of jewels and 
coin to a vast amount ; these he had improvidentiy suffered to accumulate in 
his own house, instead of taking measures to secure them in foreign hanks. 
There would have been little or no difficulty in effecting his own escape, but it 
was quite impossible to convey such bulky treasures aw^ay in secret. His ser- 
vants and satellites were, however, instructed to make the most tempting 
offers to young English officers, whose spirit and enterprize it was thought 
might achieve this anxiously desired object ; but the attempt was too hopeless 
to be undertaken. Aga Meer, at one time, endeavoured to practise an old 
and common stratagem ; but such stage-tricks are now worn out in Asiatic 
theatres. He asked leave to send his women away, and loaded their palan- 
quins with jewels. On the present occasion, female privacy was not respected ; 
the palanquins were searched, and Aga Meer was glad to get them back within 
his own walls. Though the minister despaired of effecting his purpose, the 
king felt extremely apprehensive that some powerful aid would he raised up in 
favour of a man possessed of such enormous wealth, and that he, — and the 
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sequel proved that he was not wrong in Iiis canjecture,-.would be disappointed 
of the golden prize. Aga Meer’s death now became an object of the greatest 
importance, and in the opinion of the monarch’s friends and confidants, an 
easy mode of effecting it presented Itself. The health of the prisoner, some- 
what injured by anxiety and confinement, was entrusted to the care of a me- 
dical officer of the Company’s establishment. This gentleman, in whom Aga 
Meer reposed the greatest confidence, was pitched upon by the conspirators 
for the instrument of their project. Nothing doubting that he would fall rea- 
dily into their schemes, two exceedingly polite and plausible persons paid him 
a visit, and after a few hints, not easy to be understood by a man of high moral 
principles, proceeded to say that he would greatly oblige and gratify the king 
by administering a dose of poison to Aga Meer, a service which would be 
rew'arded by the gift of a lac of rupees. Somewhat embarrassed by this ex- 
traordinary proposition, and not knowing how far his character might be im- 
plicated by its having been made to him, the gentleman dissembled his indig- 
nation and horror ; asking time for consideration, he dismissed his guests, and 
repairing to the residency, laid the whole affair before the chief personage 
appointed by the Company to superintend the affairs of Oude. The surgeon 
was instructed to appoint another meeting, and to enter into some specific 
arrangement, which should fully commit the persons who had contrived this 
cold-blooded scheme. They did not hesitate to bring a deposit of half the 
money, and when surprised *by some unseen witnesses of their interview, 
could not be made to comprehend the disgust which their proposal had occa- 
sioned. They seemed to think it very extraordinary that a poor man should 
refuse to enrich himself upon such easy terms, dwelling with great compla- 
cency upon the facility with which the whole affair might be managed, by the 
substitution of some deadly drug for a dose of medicine. Upon consideration, 
the resident deemed it most advisable to hush up this affair, but it was com- 
monly talked of amongst the European community, and the writer of the 
present narrative received the whole account from the lips of the principal 
actor, who gave a most interesting, as well as amusing, description of the 
surprise which the discovery of his scruples elicited. In little more than a 
year after this transaction Aga Meer obtained his release, but it was not effect- 
ed without the most spirited interference on the part of the Governor-general, 
whose determination to conipel the king of Oude to yield up his long-desired 
victim, could not be resisted. A regiment of cavalry was sent over to Luck- 
now to escort the prisoner across the frontier, and the whole of the garrison 
of Cawnpore were under orders to march, and lay siege to the capital of 
Oude, in case the king should refuse to allow Aga Meer to depart with all his 
treasure. The writer was at Cawnpore at the period of this important transit. 
It was a time of considerable excitement, though the result could scarcely 
justify a doubt. Amongst the young military men, nothing was more eagerly 
desired than a tamaslia of the kind, and at one time great hopes were enter- 
tained of the king’s obstinacy? but he was too wise to allow passion to o’er- 
master prudence, and with little less than Pharoah’s reluctance, suffered his 
enemy to depart unscathed. Aga Meer’s treasures, amounting, it was said, 
to the enormous sum of twenty-five crorcs of rupees (as many millions ster- 
ling), were conveyed across the Ganges in eight hundred hackeries (bullock- 
carts) ; he established himself at Cawnpore, purchasing several of the most 
beautiful of the houses which had been built by the English residents for their 
own accommodation, at a period in which they could better afford to lodge 
sumptuously than at the present day. Aga Meer did not survive his emanci- 
AsiatJourn,^,^.YoL. 15, No. 50. 2 G 
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paUon very long ; the circumstances of bis death are enveloped in mj’stcry, and 
rumours arc abroad that the vengeance of the king of Oiide overtook him at 
the moment in which he enjoyed a fancied security.* His wealth also, it is 
said, unaccountably disappeared ; many of his servants, after his decease, were 
in a state of destitution from the impossibility of procuring the payment of 
their wages, which had been long in arrears. 

Those who are acquainted with all the particulars of his eventful life,*^ 
and they are known to many,— ccAld furnish a very interesting memoir of this 
subtle adventurer, and the information conveyed by such a narrative would 
throw considerable light upon the complicated net-work of the affairs ofOude. 
Originally a common Mussulchee, or scullion, Aga Meer contrived to ingra- 
tiate himself with his sujieriors, and arose at length to the highest appoint- 
ment ill the state. His rapacity is said to have known no bounds, and if he 
sanctioned half the acts of cruelty and oppression which are laid to his charge, 
no monster in the human form ever committed crimes of more fearful magni- 
tude. Reverencing neither sex nor age, upon any pretext for the seizure of 
property, his myrmidons were directed to violate the sacred precincts of the 
zenana. The males of the family, bound by the dearest ties of honour to 
prevent such an outrage, were usually slain in the rash attempt ; while the 
W'onicn, unable to survive the disgrace of exposure to the rude gaze, and still 
ruder touch, of lawless men, threw themselves into the wells, perishing mise- 
rably by their own hands. Whole families w'cr * thus swept awa}^, their habi- 
tations were razed to the ground, and their inheritance became the prey of the 
spoiler. 

Though many Europeans might have been tempted by the hope of a rich 
reward to effect the deliverance of Aga Mcer, none felt any pity for the captive, 
or deemed his fate unmerited. In our ignorance of the motives which actuated 
the Governor-general’s resolute interposition in his behalf, we arc not justified 
in condemning the measures he adopted ; but it was generally considered 
rather hard upon the King of Oude, that so notorious a delinquent should 
have been suffered to carry away the wealth he had wrung from an impove- 
rished country. Succeeding ministers have been little less oppressive than 
Aga Meer. Hukeeni Mhendec All, who, during the period of his former dis- 
grace, entered into veiy extensive mercantile concerns at Futtyghur, has been 
recalled, but is now again in bani2>hmcnt \ rumours are afloat that the late fai- 
lures in Calcutta, though long threatening, were ultimately occasioned by the 
sudden withdrawal of a very large sum of money from one of the agenc}'- 
houses by this person, who, it is said, was incited to revenge himself upon 
those members of the government who refused to support him iu the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of Oude. 

Oude is still celebrated for the barbarous spectacles in which, by a strange 
perversion of taste, men in all ages and countries have taken delight. While 
cock-fighting continues to be a favourite amusement in England, we ought not, 
perhaps, to visit the combats of wild beasts, which take place on occasions of 
great festivity at Lucknow, with the reprehension which such inhuman sports 
should call forth. Upon the arrival of a new resident, the visit of a comman- 
der-in-chief, or any occasion of equal importance, the court of Lucknow is 
seen in all its glory. It is the custom for one of the princes to meet the 
expected guest at the distance of perhaps two days’ march from the city ; the 
cortege at these times is very resplendent, the cavalcade being composed of a 
vast body of elephants, attended by battalions of infantry and cavalry, led- 
horses, palanquins, heralds, mace-bearers, and a nondescript throng of half- 
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armed and half-naked pedestrians. It is the fashion for one of the great men 
to invite the other to partake his howdah j the two retinues join, and with all 
the noise they can make, and all the dust they can kick up, the whole *«- 
warree sweeps along the road, the irregular cavalry darting out in all direc- 
tions, displaying their horsemanship, and their skill as spear and swordsmen 
by carrying on a running tilt, charging, careering, and curvetting, without the 
slightest consideration of any impediment in the shape of bank or ditch. The 
king himself makes his appearance at the outskirts of the city, and the same 
ceremonies are gone through; the honoured guest is invited to share the 
monarch’s howdah ; and an embrace, performed in public, shows the amicable 
terms which the two governments are upon with each other. It is astonishing 
how few accidents occur from the jostling and concussion of these promiscuous 
multitudes of horse and foot; elephants, fortunately, rarely take any delight 
in wanton mischief; their sagacity enables them to estimate the damage they 
might commit, and, even when most incited to action, they arc careful of the 
lives and limbs of the multitude around them. Natives ride so admirably, that, 
notwithstanding the incurable vice of their horses, those who have been accus- 
tomed to the field are rarely or ever thrown ; there will, however, be always 
some unexj)ert horsemen, where no one will walk if he can by any means 
mount himself, and hence the necessity of attendant grooms, armed with 
bpears, whose business it is ^o keep off’ loose steeds, v\hich, after throwing 
their riders, attack others with the ferocity of wild beasts, tearing at every 
thing that comes in their way. It is the eticjiicttc, upon a triumphal entry of 
this description, for the king to give a breakfast to his guests, and this is 
always attempted in the European fashion. Though splendid in its kind, and 
closely resembling its model, there are always some inattentions to minute 
particulars, which mar the whole affliir; thus the tea and coffee are never 
served up hot, and the forks, which are only put into requisition upon such 
occasions, look as if they had been thrown into a godown since the last enter- 
tainment, a year or two before, and left to accumulate rust and dirt. It is 
exceedingly difficult to make native servants comprehend the propriety of 
serving up tea while it is hot ; such a thing may be compassed in private fami- 
lies, but never at a public entertainment, where, in order to be ready, every 
thing is prepared a long time before it is wanted. Old campaigners usually con- 
trive to bring a supply of such things as are essential to their own comfort. 
The writer, at a very large assembly of the kind, had the good fortune to find 
the only vacant seat at table next a gentleman who had provided himself with 
a tripod of charcoal, and other means and appliances for a comfortable break- 
fast. The tea-kettle was singing merrily outside the door, and the careful 
khidmutghar had ensconced the tea-pot under his master’s chair. The neigh- 
bours came in for a portion of the beverage which “ cheers but not inebriates,” 
and which afforded a very requisite refreshment after an encounter with the 
dust and fatigue attendant upon a native spectacle. The khansamah of the 
King of Oude, however, must not sufifer in his character of caterer, on account 
of little discrepancies, perhaps not in his power to remedy or avoid. Bishop 
Ileber has borne honourable testimony to the culinary powers of the inaitre 
d*hotel who officiated during his sojourn, and the writer can never forget a cer- 
tain fowl, prepared by the hands of the king’s especial attendant (for khansa- 
mahs, though they have cooks under them, always superintend the progress 
themselves), which a Ude or a Careme might view with envy. It was roasted, 
and served up whole, but so spiced and saturated with curry-powder, as to 
form no bad representation of a salamander. It may not be unimportant to 
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that the preparation, though excellent in its kind, which goes under the 
name of the King of Oude’s sauce, does not bear any resemblance to the zests 
and relishes of various descriptions which are served up at the king’s table ; 
chatneys and sweet pickles, for which Lucknow is famous, and which, espe- 
cially the latter, London oilmen would do well to import or imitate. 

The etiquette at the court of Oude differs considerably from that of Delhi; 
though in both the receiving and presenting nuzznrs forms the principal cere- 
monial. In imitation of European sovereigns, the king gives his portrait set in 
diamonds to ambassadors and other persons of rank, this distinction being ftlso 
bestowed upon the aides-de-camp, and officers who have accepted situations of 
equak honour at the court. There is nothing very remarkable about the 
audience-chamber, but the king’s throne is extremely splendid. It is a square 
platform, raised two feet from the ground, with a railing on three sides, and a 
canopy supported upon pillars; of these the frame-work is wood, but the 
casing pure gold, set with precious stones of great value ; the canopy is of 
crimson-velvet richly embroidered with gold, and furnished with a deep 
fringe of pearls ; the cushions, on which the king is seated, are also of em- 
broidered velvet, and the emblem of royalty, the chattah, is of the same, with 
a deep fringe of pearls. The king appears literally covered with jewels, the 
whole of the body down to the waist being decorated with strjngs of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, &c, ; his crown is a perfect constellation of gems, and over- 
shadowed by plumes of the bird of paradise. A native of rank stands on 
either side of the throne, waving chowries of peacocks’ feathers set in gold 
handles. To the right of the throne are gilt chairs for the accommodation of 
the resident and his wife, if he be a married man, the rank of the British 
ambassador (who certainly acts the part of viceroy over the king) being recog- 
nized as equal to that of the monarch himself ; he is the only person permitted 
the use of the chattah, the chowrie, and the hookah, in the sovereign’s pre- 
sence. The English persons attached to the residency take up their position 
behind and at the side of these chairs, standing; those in the service of the 
king wearing very handsome court-dresses of puce-coloured cloth, richly em- 
broidered with gold. The left of the throne is occupied by natives of rank 
holding high official situations, splendidly attired in the picturesque costume 
of the country. The prime-minister stands at the king’s feet to receive and 
present the nuzzurs. These consist of money, from twenty-one gold mohurs 
down to a few rupees in silver, according to the circumstances of the parties. 
The person offering, advances to the throne with many salaams, and having his 
gift placed upon a folded handkerchief, presents it to the king to touch in 
token of acceptance ; it is then given to the minister, who adds it to the heap 
by his side. After this ceremony, the king and the resident rise ; the former 
takes from the hands of a person in waiting certain necklaces composed of 
silver riband, ingeniously plaited, which offers a cheap mode of conferring 
distinction ; the investiture is made by the king in person, and upon taking 
leave, the resident is accompanied by the king to the entrance, where he 
salutes him with a short sentence, ** God be with you 1” pouring atta on his 
hands at the final exit. Should the ambassador happen to be in great favour 
at thjp time, the compliment is extended to all the English visitants as they 
pass out. Titles of honour, khillauts, and their accompanying distinctions, 
buch as an elephant fully caparisoned, a charger, or a palanquin, are frequently 
conferred upon these court-days ; the nuzzur is then of proportionate value, 
persons anxiously coveting some grant or distinction, offering not less than a 
lac of iiipccs; this sum is conveyed in a hundred bags, covered with crimson 
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silk, tied with a silver riband, and so solid a proof of attachment is not unfre- 
quentJy rewarded by an embrace before the whole court, a mark of royal favour 
well worth the money bestowed upon it, since any person’s fortune is made in 
native states, who is known to have interest at court. 

The king’s dinners are better than his breakfasts; there is abundance of 
wine for the English guests, and though the native visitants do not partake in 
public, many confess that they indulgent their own tables. Nautches and fire- 
works conclude the evening’s entertainment; the latter can never be shewn off 
to so much advantage as in an Indian city, where the buildings they illuminate 
are of the same fairy-like nature. No description can do justice to the scene 
presented on some fine, dark, clear night, when the Goomtee is covered with 
boats, of those long canoe-shaped graceful forms, belonging to the king, some 
resembling alligators, others swans, peacocks, or dolphins, enamelled in 
various colours, intermingled with gold, and filled with a splendid company 
glittering in gems and tissues. Blue lights, so artfully disposed as not to be 
visible, while they clothe the whole pageant with their unearthly gleams, ren- 
der every adjacent object distinct, and as the blaze of ten thousand rockets 
bursts forth, palaces, mosques, and temples seem to rise majestically during 
the brief illumination. In the next moment, all is dark save the pageant on the 
Goomtee, and again minarets and domes, cupolas and spires, spring up, 
silver and gold, as the marble and the gildii.g catch the vivid gleams of jets and 
spouts of fire ascending to the skies. 


A TIBETAN WIFE. 

The required qualities in a maiden who may a5j)irc to be united in marriage to 
Sliakya (llie Buddha), arc thus defined by himself:— No ordinary woman is suited to 
my taste and liabits ; none who is incorrect iu her behaviour, w^ho has bad qualities, or 
who does not speak the truth. But she alone will be pleasing and fit for me who, ex- 
hilirating my mind, is chaste, young, of good complexion, and of a pure family and 
descent. She who is young, well-proportioned and elegant, yet not boastful of her 
l)eauty, who is aflectionalc towards lier brother, sister, and mother ; who, always re- 
joicing in giving alms, knoweth the proper manner how to bestow them on the priests 
and brahmins ; one who, being without arrogance, pride, and passion, hath left off 
artifice, envy, deceit, and isofan upright nature; who resleth content with her hus- 
band and is always submissive and chaste; who is firm and not w'avering; who is not 
proud and haughty, but full of humility like a female slave ; who hath no excessive 
fondness for the vanities of sound, smell, taste, nor for wine; who is void of cupidity ; 
who hath not a covetous heart, but is content with her own possessions ; who, being 
upright, goeth not astray; is not fluctuating; is modest iu her dress, and doth not 
indulge in laughing or boasting ; wlio is diligent in her moral duties, without being 
too much addicted to the gods and festivals; who is very clean and pure in her body, 
Iicr speech and her mind; who is not drowsy nor dull, proud nor stupid; but, being 
of good judgment, doth anything with due reflection ; who hath for her father and 
motlicr-in-law equal reverence as for a spiritual teacher ; who treateth her servants, 
both male and female, with constant mildness ; who is well versed as any courtesan in 
the riles and ceremonies described in the Shasltas; who goeth last to sleep and risetli 
earliest from her couch ; wlio maketh every endeavour with mildness, like a mother, 
without affectation;— if tliere be any such maiden to be found, father, give her unto 
me as a wife.*** 

• Translated by-M. Alexander Csoma dc Koros from the Bkah-h/fj^ur, a libetan work, correspOTu- 
lug with the Lefite vutdta, an autobiography of Shakya, in Jourii. of As. Soc. of Bengal, Feb. 1834. 
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THE TEA-PLANT. 

The fourth part of Mr. Royle’s splendid work, Illustrations of the 
Botany of the Himalaya Mountains,*' which has just come out, contains, 
under the order TernsircemiacefCy a very curious and interestinf^ history 
of the Tea-plant, including the varieties or species which.afford the differ- 
ent teas of commerce, the extent of their distribution, the climate, soil, and 
culture they prefer, &c. 

The tea-plant (observes Mr. Royle) has been supposed to be indigenous in 
the piountains which separate China from the Burmese territories ; but \vc are 
informed by Dr. Abel that he found a small shrub, of what is commonly con- 
sidered the green variety, apparently in its natural habitat, and near no plan- 
tation, at See-chou, in the province of Eiang-see, about N. lat. 26°, where 
the hills were covered with pines. Thunberg states that tea grows every 
where in Japan, both naturally (spoiite) and cultivated, on the n)argins of fields. 
One species, so named, is described by Loureiro, as found, both cultivated 
and in a wild state, in the northern provinces of Cochin-china; and the same 
author describes T, oleosa as common about Canton, both wild and cultivated. 
To the kindness of Mr. Reeves, I am indebted for the information that there 
is a species of Thea^ growing wild in the neighbourhood of Macao, which is 
much larger in the leaf than either the black or green tca-plants. 

But it has been made a question, whether the varieties of tea known in 
commerce are due to difference in species, or only to differences in soil, climate, 
culture, and mode of preparation. The latter appears to be the opinion of 
Ksempfer, Thunberg, and Siebold, as they admit of but one species of ThcOy 
and is that now generally entertained : Thunberg notices two varieties of Thea 
bohea^ but says they can hardly be distinguished into species. Siebold states 
that the variety viridis of T, chinejisis, D.C., is a shrub every where cultivated 
in Japan ; but the variety bohea he had only seen in gardens, introduced from 
China. From this fact one M'ould be inclined to conclude that they were dis- 
tinct; and as all the observations were made in Japan, it is probable they all 
three only saw one species cultivated there : as there is reason for believing, 
that the opinion of Linnaeus, that two species of Thca yield the teas of com- 
merce, is the more correct. 

Dr. Abel, when passing through the tea country, had little doubt of there 
being two species of tea-plant ; but he could not at the time define the cha- 
racter, and was unfortunate in losing his specimens in the shipwreck of the 
Alcesle, But he mentions that the plants from the black and green tea-dis- 
tricts differed in the form, colour, and texture of their leaves ; those of the 
green tea being larger, thinner, and of aiigbter co\our than those of thehiack, 
though growing in the same soil : these differences he also observed in a large 
plantation near Macao. Dr. Hooker, in the Botanical Magazine^ t. 3148, has 
given the characters of the two species. 21iea viridis, which is the species 
figured, he describes as “ a large, strong-growing, almost hardy, plant, with 
spreading branches ; its leaves three to five inches long, very broadly lanceo- 
late, *pale green, singularly waved, with the margin reff exed ; the flowers large, 
solitary, mostly confined to the upper axil,^ These appear in autumn, six 
weeks or two months earlier than those of T. Bohea, which is of smaller size, 
with remarkably erect stiff branches ; leaves not above half or two-thirds the 
size of the former, perfectly flat, more coriaceous, of a dark green, bearing 
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in the axils of numerous leaves two or three flowers, which are smaller, and 
have a slight fragrance ; and are in perfection during winter. This plant can 
not withstand the frosts of an English climate.” 

Mr. Reeves, whose opinions, from his long residence in China, and atten- 
tion to subjects of natural history, are entitled to the greatest weight, is the 
most recent author who has referred to this subject ; and he expresses his sur- 
prise “ that any person who has been in China, or, indeed, any one who has 
seen the diflerence in the colour of the infusions of black and green tea, 
could suppose for a moment that they were the produce of the same plant, 
differing only in the mode of curing ; particularly as they do not grow in the 
neighbourhood of each other.” {Loudon's Gard. Mag ^ v. ix. p, 713) To 
this opinion, it will be seen, he still adheres, as, in a letter with which I have 
been favoured, he informs me that he believes that the Thea viridis of the 
gardens is the plant from which the green tea of commerce is prepared, and 
that the plant which produces the black tea of commerce, as souchong, con- 
gou, &c., is not so common in England. Both may be seen in great perfection 
in the Messrs. Loddige’s rich and extensive nursery-grounds at Hackney, 
where a green tea-plant has lived for many years in the open air. The first 
impression, on seeing them, is that of surprise at their ever having been con- 
founded ; as nothing can be more distinct than the large, membranous, light 
green, wavy leaf, with large and irregular serratiires, and straggling habit, of 
the green tea-plant, from the smaller, flat, thick and coriaceous, dark green 
leaf, with small and even serratures, and erect port of the black tea. Both 
plants have been figured in Loddige’s BoL Cab. t. 226 and 227^ and the cha- 
racters well given, as also in the above extract from Dr. Hooker. I would 
only atld, that the flowers, though commonly, are not always, single in the 
axils of Thea viridis : and this, though earlier in flowering, is not so much so 
as described. The green tea being the hardier, is cultivated, as we shall see, 
in the northern, and the black tea in the southern provinces of China. The 
former is the only kind cultivated in Japan, according to Siebold, and is that 
figured by Kmmjifer, Amccn. Exot., p. 607. 

Notwithstanding the above opinions, and the distinctness in the characters 
of the two species, as above given, there is an unaccountable discrepancy in 
the statements, as to the plants which afford the green and black teas of com- 
merce, especially as Dr. Abel, after giving his opinion that there were two 
species of tea-plant, mentions that “ from persons perfectly conversant wdth 
the Chinese method, he learnt that cither of the two plants will afford the 
black or green tea of the shops ; but that the broad thin-leaved plant is pre- 
ferred for making the green tea.” {Journ. to China, p. 222.) 

This is in conformity with the information communicated to Dr. Hooker, 
and also with that originally given by Mr. Pigou {As. An. Reg. 1802), on the 
authodty of a Chinese, who had been eight times in the bohea country, re- 
maining there from four to six months each time, and who stated that " bohea 
may be”curcd as h}son, and hyson as bohea.” To this Mr. Reeves replies, in 
the letter to which I have alluded, that “ the Chinese manufacturers do not, 
and they say they cannot, convert black tea into green, and vice versa: and 
this I believe to be true ; indeed, the colour of the infusions is alone sufficient 
evidence.” The discrepancy in the information Mr. Reeves explains, by ad- 
ding, that “ there is a species ^ of tea grown in the province of Canton of a 
pale-coloured leaf (occasionally mixed with congou tea, to make the tea im- 
ported under the name of bohea), and this tea can be coloured and made up 
to imitate various qualities of green tea, and large quantities are yearly thus 
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nmde; t»it .still it is only an appearance that can be given ; the deoepdon •» 
detected as soon as it is put into waters” Owing no doubt to these mixtures^ 
is the difficulty in detecting the twb kinds of leaf in the teas of commerce; 
but in good teas they may be distinctly recognised. Dr. Abel’s information, 
having been obtained from hearsay at Canton, most probably refers to the kind 
described by Mr. Reeves, as he most particularly distinguishes, and lays down 
on his map, the green and black tea districts ; but, arguing upon the correct- 
ness of the information he had obtained, concludes that the differences ob- 
served may be produced by a due management of the heat used in drying the 
plant. Mr. Millet’s account, Mr. Reeves says, he himself knows refers to 
some of this tea. 

Mr. Royle then devotes a considerable space to the important inquiry, 
as to the climates in which the tea-plants are chiefly cultivated, and he 
has brought together a vast number of facts respecting the aspect, the soil, 
and the temperature of the tea-districts of China. With a view of arriving 
at some conclusion as to the vegetation of these districts, Mr. Royle has 
collected a variety of data from the accounts of the progress of the two 
British embassies through some of the Chinese provinces, and from the 
casual notices of their temperature and vegetation, he infers a considerable 
resemblance to the characteristics of the Flora of India and its mountains. 
He observes that the tea-plant is found in China in the midst of vegetation 
similar to that of - the Himalayas, and as some of the very genera and 
species first found in the tea-regions are found in those mountains, they 
point out that there it may be fitly introduced. He observes : — 

It cannot be a difficult task to transfer from one country to another a plant, 
which grows naturally and is cultivated extensively, in one which possesses 
so many of the plants which are common to the two, and not found elsewhere. 
Particularly when we consider that a tea-plant introduced from China by one 
of the triennial embassies, has lived for many years in the open air in Nepal, 
and was there seen ten feet high by Dr. Wallich. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that many situations, fit for the growth of 
the tea-plant, may be found in the Himalayas ; but it is important to consider 
whether all the circumstances are so similar, as to render it probable, that the 
leaves would secrete only the present quantity of astringent, and retain the 
full proportion of volatile and fragrant matter, upon which their virtues espe- 
cially depend. The territories of the British in the Himalayas, as Kemaon, 
or those under their protection, as Gurhwal and Sirmore, extend from 28° to 
31i° of N. latitude, and present every diversity of climate and vegetation 
from their tropical bases to their snow-cold summits: but as the same 
latitudes are warmer in India than in China, we roust go further north, or 
ascend higher, to obtain a similar temperature. Dr. Abel, from the cor- 
respondence in climate, and the soil being composed of the detritus of 
granite, schistus and sandstone, recommended the Cape of Good Hope as 
well suited to the cultivation of the tea-plant; but the soil in the Himalayas, 
consisting chiefly of the debris of primary rocks (v. Geol. Sect, PI. 1. Sect 1 
and 2), must be equallj^ eligible for the purpose. Further, as he advises hilly 
situations, a meagre soil, and a moderate temperature, while another author 
states, that leaves of the finest quality are only produced in light stony ground, 
we may hope to see the slopes of the Himalaya covered, and the edges of the 
terraced flats— for here, more completely than either in Italy or China, « The 
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peaks are shelved and terraced round,”— surrounded with plantations of the 
tea-plant. 

A climate less severe than that of Pekin, but cooler than that of Canton, 
is indicated. Dr. Wallich has stated a temperature between 30° and 80° as re- 
quisite, and this cannot be far from the truth. Mussoorec has a range of 
the thermometer from 27° to 80°, and Deyra, in the valley at its foot, one from 
101° to 37°; on the slope intervening between them, Jurreepanee, elevated 
5,000 feet, is a particularly eligible situation; but experiments on a small scale 
might be made at all three stations ; and at the same time be carried on in 
Kemaon, at Almorah, and Hawulbagh, as well as in the neighbourhood of the 
lake called Bheemtal, and in Sirmore, near Nahn, as well as at Sabathoo; 
and in a warmer situation in the garden of Shalimar, in the Pinjore valley. 
Keeping in mind that Ttiea vtridis, or the green tea plants in China, as in 
Europe, is able to bear the greater degree of cold, while Thea boh<ia will 
succeed only in sheltered situations, as it is only produced in the southern 
provinces of China and cannot bear exposure in England. 

But as temperature is not the only thing desirable, we shall find that the 
course also of the seasons is favourable, and that even the strong contrasts 
of a Chinese climate may be met with, and taken advantage of, if desired. 
For although the tops of peaks and ranges, from the equalizing effects of the 
atmosphere, have a small annual range of the thermometer, yet the cleared 
and elevated vallies within these mountains (very different from the low, moist, 
and forest-covered flats at the plainward base) have a great contrast of tempe- 
rature between summer and winter. Because during the short days of the lat- 
ter, owing to their obliquity, few of the sun’s rays reach the sheltered valleys, 
while the free radiation in a clear atmosphere greatly increases the cold. But 
the nearly perpendicular rays of a summer sun, impinging on the same places, 
are greedily absorbed, and being reverberated from side to side, increase the 
temperature much beyond what we should expect, either in the latitude or 
elevation. As the finest crops of tea-leaves are obtained when they are 3 ’oung, 
and as the revival of nature takes place at Mussooree about the month of 
March, there is abundance of time for tw o crops of leaves to be collected 
before the accession (about the middle of June) of the more severe rainy 
season. The seeds would ripen in the autumn at the same time as the nearly 
allied Camellia and Euiya of these mountains. 

The most southern limit of the regular tea country being 27° of I'T. latitude, 
and its having been calculated that in tropical countries every 396 feet of ver- 
tical ascent is equivalent to 1° of latitude, we require at the Line an elevation 
of 10,692 feet, at the tenth parallel 6,732, and at the 20th an elevation of 
2,772 feet, to attain a temperature equivalent to that of open flat countries in 
27° of latitude; but the tea-plant is even in that latitude fond of a hilly 
country. “ In Penang, situated between 5° and 6° N. of the Equator, where 
the highest hill does not exceed 2,500 feet in elevation, and every feature of 
the vegetation is tropical,” Mr. Brown, as we are informed by Dr. Wallich, 

established a tea plantation at Glugor, and procured Chinese to superintend 
the undertaking ; but it is not surprising that, though the plants grew well, the 
leaves were not well-flavoured.” Neither was success to be expected in Java 
or Ceylon, where there is little contrast of seasons, and the vegetation in both 
is tropical ; but in all, as well as in Calcutta, the plants thrived well. At Rio 
Janeiro, in 23° of S. latitude, we are informed by Dr. Abel that many Chinese 
plants were growing in full vigour, as the tallow-tree, the wax-tree, Ligustrum 

Asiut. Journ. N.^S.VuIj. Jj. No. 59. - li 
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lucidimi an^d Camellia Msanqua ; and that the tea-plant had been successfully 
coltivatedy and eftectively manufactured. But the vegetation and seasons are 
so tro|!»ical, that ,thc situation cannot be considered favourable, and the culti- 
vation has' since been given up, it is reported, in consequence of the expense 
of labour, but the produce is said also to have had a bad flavour At St He- 
lena, in 20° of N. latitude, the tea-plant also grows vigorously ; but here the 
country is elevated, and enjoys the equability of an insular climate, with a 
range of the thermometer from 64° to 78°. The English oak and Scotch fir, 
with the common furze, grorW in the open air as luxuriantly as Araucarias, 
JUimosas frdm New Holland, and\Furcraa g^antea from South America, with 
some Ne|>al plants; and alongside of them may be seen plantains, arbores- 
cent Cassias, Ficus indica and religiosa, the banyan and pecpul-trees of India, 
But in the Himalayas, w'here so great an analogy exists in latitude, elevation, 
soil, climate, and the course of the seasons, as well as considerable identity 
of vegetation, there cannot in my mind be a doubt of success in introducing 
the cultivation of tea, with the sfongest probability of all its properties re- 
maining unchanged, as every requisite is so similar to what it experiences in 
its native country. It is not an unimportant consideration, that the cheapness 
of labour exceeds even that in China, where, I am informed by Mr. Reeves, 
about eight-pence a-day is earned in the tea countries ; but in India and its 
mountains women and children get about a fourth, and able-bodied labourers 
not more than one-half that sum. But even supposing that the finest flavoured 
teas should not at first be successfully cultivated, an immense consumption 
would be found among Asiatic nations for even inferior kinds, which would 
still be superior to what they now use. This would greatly increase the re- 
sources of the Hill provinces, give rise to an extended commerce with Northern 
and Central Asia, asthe^atar nations habitually use it, and all Asiatics, even 
the natives of India, think so highly of the virtues of tea, as to have recourse 
it, whenever they can procure even the mo^t inferior kinds, in cases of sick- 
ness. But at all events, an article of which the exports amount in quantity 
to about fifty millions of pounds weight, and its value to about two and a-half 
millions of money, is well worthy the consideration of a Government which 
possesses territories apparently so favourable for its cultivation. 


SONNET TO AN EVENING IN AUGUST. 

Thk mellow iiig glory of ibc «:clting sun 
Is pouring over Gaiiga’s go IrfciK stream 
As when a lofty poet’s thoughts have run 
WId ami extatic by the soft, sw eet dream 
Of Fancy many hued the dazzling light 
Of genius true and poi*.y divine 
Within his bosom beams in splendour bright, 

And makes his every thought resplendent shine. 

The variegated streaks, which glow afar, 

Appear ^ if, in bis ethereal track, 

Ariin, w4io drives the Sun’s refulgent car, ^ 

Had from his radiant pinions flung them back. 

"■'jfn south, the heavens ace splendid to the eye; 

August ! indeed august thine evening sky ! 

Kasu'kasad Ghosh. 
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MR. BULWEIVS POMPEII.* 

Envy and malignity themselves cannot deny to Mr. Bulwer powers of 
no ordinary kind. Some persons may object to the gaudy and enamelled 
brightness of his descriptions, — to the unvarying splendour of his diction, 
which is gathered froiri the distinct^ realms of poetry and prose, realms at 
least that ought to be distinct, — to the want of repose even in his familiar 
dialogue, — to the rainbow tints of ffis colouring, too seldom relieved by 
soberer and more placid touchei'j — to that '‘peculiar character of his wiitings 
which makes his readers in some sort a sharer of his own efforts, — ^in short, 
to his determination on all occasions, great or small, to dazzle and sur- 
prise. But it is the taste of the age, and as it is always easier to conform 
to a prevailing taste than to inspire a better, he wha^writes for profit, and 
has already secured his reputation, cannot be expected- to make the heroic 
sacrifice of i enouncing it. The inconvenience of this mode of writing is, 
that it encumbers the narrative, which flows languidly through the beds of 
roses and parterres of sweets that so frequently turn awry its current. 
Yet it might reasonably be hoped of so popular a writer, that he would 
have stood more aloof from the literary vice of the day, . and disdained to 
take his stand among the feverish worshippers of the intense style of writing 
—a «t}le framed only to make strong and transitory impressions, and too 
liable to degenerate into dreamy and confused rhapsody. 

A singi«; passage from the work before uS will explain our meaning better 
than pages of didactic cnticisia. An old man, one of the prohibited sect 
of Christians, enters a private assembK of those worshippers. The simple 
circumstance of his caressing two infants, sitting on his knee, is thus told 

It was beautiful to see ! that mingling of the extremes of life — the rivers 
gushing from their early source — the majestic stream gliding to the ocean 
of eternity. As the light of declining day seems to mingle earth and 
heaven, making the outline of each scarce visible, and blending the harsh 
moLiniain-tops with the sky, — even so did the smile of that benign old age 
appear to hallow the aspect of those around — to blend together the strong 
distinctions of varying years, and to diffuse over infancy and manhood the 
light of that heaven, into w'hich it must so soon vanish and be lost.” Never, 
in the whole history of rhetorical composition, were so many words ex- 
pended on so simple though interesting a picture. Mow unlike those scrip- 
tural delineations of childhood fondled bv age we have so often admired in 
the Hebrew writers ! How overlaid by imagery ! How suffocated by 
similitude ! 

We think Mr. Bulwer happy in the scene and time of his romance. 
The fate of Pompeii is one of the most interesting events of Roman his- 
toty. The younger Pliny’s narrative of the eruptioi^ and the intrepid 
curiosity of his uncle in exploring and watching its desolating progress, 
which cost that excellent and laborious writer his life, are among the fondest 
of our classical recollections. The disinterment of the city, after it had 

* The Last Days c»f Pompeii. By the author of •• Pelham,” &c. London, 1834, Three voU 
Bentley. 
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slept for ages in its grave, and its disinterment in nearly all the freshness of 
existence ; — the long street of the Tombs, scarcely injured by dilapidation, 
lind still the chief entrance of the city ; — the street of Fortune, with its 
raised footpath ; — its houses, gaudily painted without, and the open doors 
admitting the \iew of the frescoes within; — many of its triiiinphal arches 
still unshaken ; — the unfinished building, with the heaps of mortar and the 
scaffolding in perfect preservation, — present us with features of ancient day«« 
no longer to be traced in the crumbling ruins of edifices which have yielded 
only to time, the great destroyer, or to the barbarian conqueror — forms as 
it wereofthe past embalmed in the forms of the present, displaying the rare 
and interesting spectacle of a town suddenly disappearing in the midst of the 
bustle and business of society. Mr. Buhver has, moreover, with great 
judgment, availed himself of his own personal inspection of those wonder- 
ful remains (for his romance was wiitten beneath the glowing skies and 
amidst the luxuriant scenes of Campania), and of the admirable descriptions 
of Sir William Gell, to elucidate some of the obscure point's in the domes- 
tic life of the old Romans, their houses, tlicir balh*?, thcii public shews, 
about which Festus and Lipsiu^, and a tribe of purblind commentators, 
have perplexed themselves and their renders to little purpose. 

For instance, though the houses of Pompeii resemble in general the plans 
of VitruviusS, the differences in detail, of caprice and taste, have thrown 
considerable obscurity on the subject. We recommend the description to 
every classical student; for if it^does not explain the Roman fashion of do- 
ipestic architecture, — the style of building at Pompeii a jiproxi mating more 
nearly to the Grecian, — he will be enabled to form a correct notion of the 
principal outline, M'hich is the same in all. 7’! e hall (rr/ri/fm), the /aWi^ 
nuniy the peristyle, communicate uniformly with each otlier. The walls of 
every house were richly painted. When first revealed to light, the decora- 
tions, the paintings, the mosaics, excited the liveliest admiration. Perhaps 
the purity of the Pompeian taste might be called into question. The inha- 
bitants were fond of the gaudiest colours and most fantastic designs. They 
often painted the lower half of their columns a bright red, leaving the rest 
uncoloured ; and where the garden was <!mall, its wall was frequently tinted 
to deceive the eye as to its extent, imitating trees, birds, temples, &c. in per- 
spective : a meretricious delusion which the elder Pliny himself countenanced 
as a graceful effort of ingenuity. The atrium of the principal house in 
Pompeii, which ^Ir. Bulwer assigns as tlie mansion of Glaucus, his hero, 
and which on its first discovery was arbitrarily christened by antiquaries ‘‘ the 
house of the dramatic poet,'* was rich in paintings, which in point of ex- 
pression would have been worthy of Ralfaelle. I'hey are preserved in the 
Neapolitan museum, and are the admiration of connoisseurs. Their sub- 
ject is the parting of Achilles and Briscis, and the force, the vigour, the 
beauty of the forms and faces of the principal figures are universally acknow- 
ledged. Upon the walls of the bed-rooms, which were mere cabins, of the 
smallest dimensions, were pourtrayed the Bape of Europa and the Battle 
of the Amazons. In short, every apartment breathed embellishment and 
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beauty. One of the rooms is called by antiquaries the chamber of Leda, 
from the delicate and graceful painting of that exquisite creature, present- 
ing to her husband her new-born infant. An engraving of this beautiful 
groupc is to be found in the splendid work of Sir William Gell. 

Not a hue, aflor a slumber of more than sixteen centuries, of this inte- 
resting city had perished ; its walls as if freshly painted, — its rich mosaics, 
shining in undiramed splendour, — the sacrificial tripod in the gardens, — chests 
of treasure in its halls ready to be carried away, had the uplifted blow been 
suspended, — in the theatres the counters of admission, — the fragments of the 
feast in the triclinia ^ — in the cuhicula the perfumes and rouge of the 
female toilette. 

It is evident, then, that to a taste like that of Mr. Biihver, a romance 
founded on ancient manners and animated by ancient personages, with so 
many aids of actual inspection, graphic delineation, and antiquarian dis- 
quisition, was recommended by peculiar advantages. The talc in some 
places languishes: — tlie dialogue occasionally becomes prosy; — it is gene- 
rally too elaborate, and Avhat is one of the worst faults of written conversa- 
tions, all, or nearly all, the characters speak the same brilliant language, 
lighted up by a perpetual play of metaphor, and marked by the same anti- 
thesis and contrast: Nydia the blind slave, Glaucus, Tone, however diffe- 
rent in their moral lineaments, speak the same elevated diction. Yet it is 
but justice to add, that the interest is well-sustained. There are parts we 
could u ell spare; — many that good taste rejects with loathing: — for example, 
the ceaseless yell of the woman thirsting for the combat of the gladiators 
with the lion ; and the too minute and too physical detail of those horrid 
shews, which almost remind us of the still more disgusting details of the 
modern prize-ring. But, having performed the invidious duty of giving 
thesp hints, we ndght indulge the pleasurable one of pointing out the felici- 
iciis louclies and glowing lints of the descriptions, as well as the bold and 
iinimated delineations of character, which tramsport us back over the gulph 
of departed ages, and wake us to a second existence in the City of the 
Dead — the striking appellation given to Pompeii by Sir Walter Scott, when 
he visited it not long before his death. 

An author is for ever liable to self-deception. Tlie blind girl is deemed 
by Mr. Bulwer a creation of his own. She is by birth a Greek, having 
been purloined by a Thessalian slave-merchant jn her infancy, by whom 
she is taught the arts and accomplishments requisite to slaves, and having 
been sold by one of these traffickers in human flesh, with a concealment of 
her unhappy privation of sight, to a low and coarse-minded wretch, from 
whose scourge she is rescued by Glaucus, the hero of the piece, the sensi- 
tive creature, in whose veins rioted the glow of Grecian blood, and who 
inherited all the buoyancy and ardour of the Greek imagination, becomes 
enamoured of her benevolent patron, with an intensity of passion that drives 
her to sorrow, crime, and despair. The sufferings of this interesting being 
are traced with a powerful hand, and create an irresistible sympathy in her 
behalf. \ et the reader will soon perceive that Nydia is not a creation. 
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She is an adumbration of Goiitlie's Mignon, in liis Wilhelm Mehtery the 
prototype from whom our great novelist borrowed tlic fantastical character 
of Fenella. Let us compare a passage of Goethe with a passage breathing 
almost the same feeling in the work of Mr. Bulwcr, previously remarking 
thatMignon, in Wilhelm Meiater (a work of which, strange to say, we 
have not yet seen a translation), is first introduced as a rope-dancer, and is 
rescued from the scourge of her brutal master by the hero. JShe is beauti- 
ful, but dwarjiah ; capricious and fitful in her temper, and silently in love 
with her protector, who feels the strongest affection for her as a child and an 
object of compassion, — but nothing more. Is not this the relative position 
of Glaucus and Nydia ? We will first translate the passage from Goethe. 

She stood before him, and saw his inquietude. ' Mas:cr,* she cried, 
‘if thou art unhappy, what will become of Mignon T ‘ Dear child,* said 
he, ‘ thou art a part of niy solicitudes. I njust go * She looked at his 
eyes glistening with suppressed tears, and knelt down suddenly before him. 
He kept her hands in his; she laid her head upon his knees and remained 
quite still. He played with her hair, — patted her, — and spoke swoclh to 
her.” 

The following sentences from the work before us convey enough of re- 
semblance to shew that Mignon had her share in the creation of Xydia. 
“ The poor girl delightedly sat down beside Glaucus. She drew from her 
girdle a ball of the many-coloured threads, or rather slender ribands, used 
in the weaving of garlands, and which (for it was her profevSsional occupa- 
tion) she carried constantly with her, and began quickly and gracefully to 
commence her task. Upon her young cheeks the tears were already dried, 
a faint but happy smile played round her lips; — childlike, indeed, she was 
sensible only of the joy of the present hour : she was reconciled to Glaucus : 
he had forgiven her — she was beside him — he played caresfiingly -mth her 
silken hair — his breath fanned her cheek, — lone, the cruel lone, was not 
by — ^none other demanded, divided, his care. Yes, slie was Iiappy and 
forgetful; it was one of the few moments in her brief and troubled life tliat 
it was sweet to treasure, to recall.’* 

It is not pretended that the portrait of Nydia is a copy of Mignon. But 
the sources of the sympathy felt for each are the same. Both are tortured 
with jealousy, doubt, and despair. Mignon is, as it were, shut out from 
the human family by her difninutive shape ;— Nydia by her blindness. The 
genealogy of striking characters in fiction does not often hang together by 
threads more palpable than that of faint and dim similitudes. 

The Egyptian Arbaces is the grand ligurq of the groupe. He stands forth 
in the boldest relief. His sublimity is the terror excited by a man fearless 
of all restraint of conscience, — steeped in sensuality,— and erecting a domi- 
nion ovgr the minds and imaginations of others, by his knowledge of the 
secret mysteries of Isis, whose priests are under his control, and made ihe 
instruments of his crimes. It is upon this character, which seems imper- 
ceptibly to have grown upon the author beyond the scope of its original 
design, that nearly all the interest of the piece revolves. 
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A short extract from the delineation, which is gi*and and masterly, may 
iK)t be misplaced. 

His fame and his discoveries were known to all the cultivators of magic ; they 
even survived himself ; but it was not by his real and worldly name that he 
was honoured by the sorcerer and the sage. He received from their homage 
a more mystic appellation, and was long remembered in Magna Grascia, and 
the Eastern plains, by the name of Hermes, the Lord of the Flaming Belt.” 
His subtle speculations and boasted attributes of wisdom, recorded in various 
volumes, were among those tokens ** of the curious arts,” which the Christian 
converts most joyfully yet most fearfulfy burnt at Ephesus, depriving posterity 
of the proofs of the cunning of the fiend. 

The conscience of Arbaces was. solely of the intellect — it was awed by no 
moral laws. If man imposed these checks upon the herd, so he believed that 
roan, by superior wisdom, could raise himself above them. If (he reasoned) 
I have the genius to impose laws, have I not the right to command my own 
creations? Still more, have I not the right to control — to evade — to scorn— 
the fabrications of yet meaner intellects than my own !” Thus, if he were a 
villain, he justified his villainy by what ought to have made him virtuous, 
namely, — the elevation of his capacities. 

As all men have more or less the passion of power, in Arbaces that passion 
corresponded exactly to his character. It was not the passion of an external 
and brute authority. He desired not the purple and the fasces, the insignia 
of vulgar command. His pride, his contempt for Rome, which made the 
world, (and whose haughty name he regarded with the same disdain as that 
which Rome hersdf lavished upon the barbarian) would never have permitted 
him to aspire to sway over others, for that would have rendered him at once 
the tool or creature of the Emperor. He, the Son of the Great Race of Ra- 
ineses — he execute the orders of, and receive his power from, another !— -the 
mere notion filled him with rage. But, in rejecting an ambition that coveted 
nominal distinctions, he but indulged the more in the ambition to rule the 
hean. Honouring mental power as the greatest of earthly gifts, he loved to 
feel that power palpably in himself, by extending it over all whom he encoun- 
tered, Thus had he ever sought the young — thus had he ever fascinated and con- 
trolled them. He Ijved to find subjects in men’s souls — to rule over an invisible 
and immaterial empire 1 — Had he been less sensual and less wealthy, he might 
have sought to become the founder of a new religion. As it wa.s, his energies were 
checked by his pleasures. Besides, however, the vague love of this moral sway 
(vanity so dear to sages !), he was influenced by a singular and dream-like devo- 
tion to all that belonged to the mystic land his’ancestors had swayed. Although 
he disbelieved in her deities, he believed in the allegories they represented (or 
rather he interpreted those allegories anew). He loved to keep alive the worship 
of Egypt, because he thus maintained the shadow and the recollection of her 
power. He loaded, therefore, the altars of Osiris and of Isis with regal dona- 
tions, and was ever anxious to dignify their priesthood by new and wealthy 
converts. The vow taken— the priesthood embraced — he usually chose the 
comrades of his pleasures from those whom he had made his victims, partly 
because he thus secured to himself their secrecy, partly because he thus yet 
more confirmed to himself his peculiar power. Hence the motives of his con- 
duct to Apsecides, strengthened as these were, in that instance, by his passion 
for lone. 

'riie progros?s of the calamity that overwclincd Pompeii is thus skeiclied 
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(chiefly from Pliny) by Mr. Bui wcr. The fault of the picture is the strained 
exaggeration of that, which rhetorical efforts rather degrade than aggran- 
dize. 

In the pauses of the showers, you heard the rumbling of the earth beneath, 
and the groaning waves of the tortured sea; or, lower still, and audible but 
to tbe watch of in tensest fear, the grinding and hissing murmur of the escaping 
gases through the chasms of the distant mountain. Sometimes the cloud ap- 
’ peared to break from its solid mass, and, by the lightning, to assume quaint 
and vast mimicries of human or of moAster shapes, striding across tlie gloom, 
hurtling one upon the other, and vanisning swiftly hito the turbulent abyss of 
shade ; so that, to the eyes und fancies of the affrighted w'anderers, the unsub- 
stantial vapours were as the bodily forms of gigantic foes, — the agents of terror 
and of death. 

The ashes in many places were already knee-deep ; and the boiling showers 
which can^e from the steaming breath of the volcano forced their way into the 
houses, bearing with them a strong and suffocating vapour. In some places, 
immense fragments of rock, hurled upon the house-roofs, bore down along the 
streets masses of confused ruin, which* yet more and more, with every hour, 
obstructed the way ; and, as the day advanced, the motion of the earth was 
more sensibly felt — the footing seemed to slide and creep — nor could chariot 
or litter be kept steady, even on the most level ground. 

Sometimes the huger stones, striking against each other as they fell, broke 
into countless fragments, emitting sparks of fire >\hich caught whatever was 
combustible within their reach ; and along the plains beyond the city the dark- 
ness was now terribly relieved ; for several houses, and even vineyards, had 
been set on flames ; and at various intervals the fires rose sullenly and fiercely 
against the solid gloom. To add to this [}artial relief of the darkness, the 
citizens had, here and there, in the more public places, such as the porticos 
of temples, and the entrances to the forum, endeavoured to place rows of 
torches ; but these rarely continued long ; the showers and the winds extin- 
guished them, and the sudden darkness into which their sudden birth was 
converted, had something in it doubly terrible and doubly impressing on the 
impotence of human hopes — the lesson of despair. 

Frequently, by the momentary light of these torches, parties of fugitives 
encountered each other, some hurrying towards the sea, others flying from the 
sea back to the land ; for the ocean had retreated rapidly from tlie shore — an 
utter darkness lay over it, and, upon its groaning and tossing waves, the storm 
of cinders and rock fell without the protection which the streets and roofs 
afforded to the land. Wild — haggard— ghastly with supmatural fears, these 
groups encountered each other, but without the leisure to speak, to consult, 
to advise ; for the showers fell now frequently, though not continuously, ex- 
tinguishing the lights which shewed to each band the death-like faces of the 
other, and hurrying all to seek refuge beneath the nearest shelter. The whole 
elements of civilization were broken up. Ever and anon, by the flickering 
lights, you saw the thief hastening by the most solemn authorities of the law, 
laden with, and fearfully chuckHug over, the produce of his sudden gains. 
If, tn the darkness, wife was separated I'rom husband, or parent from child, 
vain was the hope of reunion. Each hurried blindly and confusedly on. No- 
thing in all the various and complicated machinery of social life was left, save 
the primal law of self-preservation ! 

It seldom hnjipens that in modern novels we do not track the antecedent 
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march of Sir Walter Scott. The witch of Vesuvius is of the Meg MerrU 
lies family, but of a gloomier complexion. lone, however, is the person- 
nage on whom the author hats prodigally lavished his most embellished des- 
criptions. She is a Corinna, and was probably sketched under the domi- 
neering influence of that type, left us by Madame de Stacl, of loveliness 
and genius. 

lone knew her genius, but, with that charming versatility that belongs of 
right to women, she had the faculty, to few of a kindred genius in the less 
malleable sex can claim, — the faculty tci^bend and model her graceful intellect 
to all whom it encountered. The sparkling fountain threw its waters alike 
upon the strand, the cavern, and the flowers ; it refreshed, it smiled, it daz- 
zled everywhere. That pride, w'hich is the necessary result of superiority, she 
wore easily — in her breast it concentred itself in independence. She pursued 
thus her own bright and solitary path. She asked no aged matron to direct 
and guide her— she walked alone by the torch of her own unflickering purity. 
She obeyed no tyrannical and absolute custom. She moulded custom to her 
own will, but this so delicately and with so feminine a grace, so perfect an ex- 
emption from error, that you could not say she outraged custom, but com- 
manded it. It was possible not to love lone ; perhaps she seemed too high 
for the love of vulgar natures ; but if 3^011 did once love her, it was to ado- 
ration. The wealth of her graces was inexhaustible — she beautified the com- 
monest action ; a word, a look from her, seemed magic. Love her and you 
entered into a new world ; you passed from this trite and common-place earth ; 
you were in a land in which your eyes saw everything through an enchanted 
medium. In her presence you felt as if listening to exquisite music; you were 
steeped in that sentiment which has so little of earth in it, and which music so 
well inspires — that intoxication which refines and exalts, which seizes, it is true, 
the senses, but gives them the character of the soul. 

And here, without attempting an analysis of the tale, we close our ex- 
tracts. Like Lord Byron, Mr. Bulwer skilfully works the bright and felici- 
tou'^ expressions of other writers (such as Jeremy Taylor and Volney) 
into his own style, where they shine to advantage, like gems fashionably re- 
set. A trivial error occurs occasionally in the latinity with which the dia- 
logue is sometimes interspersed. Chare caput !” a familiar address,*^ 
like the of the Greeks, if caput is a neuter noun, as it formerly 

was,, should have been, charum caput, Per Jove^ per Hercitle” are 
not correct forms of Roman adjuration. But these are criticisms so minute 
that we feel disposed to recall them. They are the shoe-maker’s com- 
mentary on the picture of Apelles. 


• We are not satisfied ttoi the Romans e^'e^ employed the phrase in this manner. Caput Is used by 
classical authors in the sense of * person,' as where Horace speaks of Virgil us tarn carum caput. 
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PHOCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . — At a meeting on the 21st March, the Lord 
Bishop was elected unanimously one of the vice-presidents, in the room of Sir 
John Franks, gone to Europe. Mr. Csoma was on the same occasion elected 
an honorary member. 

The proceedings of the evening were rendered unusually interesting by the 
exhibition of a very ingenious modeljl by Col. T. C. Watson, of a ])lan to con- 
vey the fine coal of Sylhet from its elevated situation into the plain below ; 
and of the coins and other numerous articles taken out of the loop of 
Manikiala by M. de Ventura, who has presented this valuable collection to 
Mr. James Prinsep, the secretary Qf4he society. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta. - At the meeting of March 1st, 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy made the following report on the result of a clien)ical 
examination of the Neem and RohenOy which were supposed to contain a 
salifiable base, analogous to quinine in its medicinal proprieties. 

“ I beg leave to state to you, for the information of the Medical and Physi- 
cal Society, that I have examined the barks of the Swietenia Febrifugny and 
Melia Azedirachta y and the nut of the Cwsalpinid'Bonducellay the stems of the 
Gcntiana ChiraytOy and the bark of the Cinchona Thyrsiflora of Roxburgli, or 
Hymenadyction Chrysiflorium of Wallich. 

“ My experiments on the Swietenia and Melia were directed solely with a 
view to obtain the salifiable bases which Mr. Piddington states he has dis- 
covered. In my experiments, I most carefully followed Mr, Piddington*s 
directions, but could not obtain a particle of any substance corresponding to 
the principles he describes. In other experiments, I applied to these barks the 
most recent and delicate improvements devised for vegetable analysis by 
European chemists. The result was the same ; and I am consequently com- 
pelled to doubt, if not to deny, the justice of Mr. Piddington’s conclusions. 
At all events, the specimens of the barks I examined, and which were derived 
from the most respectable sources, did not contain the new principles in 
question. 

“ In the Cccsalphiia Bouduccl/a, I have, however, found a trace' of crystal- 
line princi))le, which in all its characters corresponds to Strychnine, and 
respecting which I sliall, on the completion of some experiment now in pro- 
gress, have to trouble the Society with an additional communication. In the 
Gentiana Chirayta I have been much disappointed ; I itave obtained, it is true, 
a considerable quantity of crystals : but though chicify of vegetable constitu- 
tion, and intensely bitter, they contain a notable proportion of lead, which 
seems essential to their. constitution ; for I could not succeed in obtaining 
them, unless when the acetate of lead was used in the course of the analysis. 
On incineration they yield^ibout eleven per cent, of oxyde of lead. I intend 
to prepare some of the crystals on a large scale for further chemical examina- 
tion, as well as for clinical experiments. As for the Cinchona Thyrstflora, I 
regret to say that it is the most valueless of all. 

“ It is of course unnecessary to trouble the Society with details of the 
analyses performed on the vegetable substances above-mentioned, I wish 
however, to notice the great quantity of sulphate of lime, which occurs in the 
crystallized state, in the course of the analysis of the Neem bark, and which 
may very readily mislead even an experienced examiner. There is no difficulty 
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in finding crystals in any thing almost that you please to examine. The great 
point is, to scrutinize and identify these crystals correctly. It isliere that the 
chief difficulty of such inquiries resides.” 

At this meeting, Mr. J. Bramley was elected secretary, and Dr. J. Jackson 
assistant secretary, in lieu of Messrs. Twining and Egerton, who have resigned. 

VARIETIES. 

Amputation in ?lepaul.~~Br, Bramley has given, in the Indian Journal of 
Medical Science^ the following description of the mode in which amputation 
of the hand is performed, as a punishment, upon criminals in Nepaul, and of 
the process of healing the stumps : 

“ The peculiar prejudices of the Nipalese towards Europeans, render them 
at all times unwilling to seek advice from the residency surgeon, and it was not 
until the forty-eighth day after the^infliction that my aid was solicited. From 
six individuals I collected the following particulars. 

“ The prisoner, on being brought up to receive his punishment, is placed on 
the ground, where he is secured by two persons, while a third firmly grasps 
the upper part of the fore arm, having previously retracted the skin as much 
a.s posbible from the wrist upwards. The operator then proceeds with a large 
knife, well sharpened, to cut through the in^guments surrounding the wrist- 
jv)int, at the same time carrying the incision sufficiently deep to divide as 
much of the ligamentous structure beneath as he is able. The hand is then 
roughly, and with considerable force, turned aside, and any remaining attach- 
ments are at once separated by the knife. Thus eoncludes the operation and 
the executioner’s duty. The prisoner is then liberated and left to his fate. 

“ My first patient supplied me with the following particulars of the after- 
treatment. The moment the hand was detached, the sufferer firmly grasped 
the skin just above the bleeding stump with the opposite member. By this 
means he contrived to maintain a sufficient degree of pressure for nearly two 
hours, so as to prevent any considerable loss of blood. About this time, two 
of his relations came to his assistance, and immediately removed him to a 
bhed. When there, his assistants twisted some fine linen into a cord-like 
shape, which they bound with considerable tightness, commencing at the bend 
of the elbow, carrying it forwards as far as the edge of stump, and securing it 
at this point so as to prevent its becoming loosened. After this, the stump 
itself was covered with a pl^jce of dry linen and the arm enfolded in a bandage 
of the rudest kind. For four days from this time, the parts were not inter- 
fered with, and though the man said that the blood continued to ooze out 
for the greater part of the first three days, it is clear that the loss was incon- 
siderable, as it does hot appear, at any time, to have occasioned syncope. On 
the third day, some nostrum, in the form of ointment, was given to him by a 
woman (a practising physician of those parts) ; but as he experienced no par- 
ticular pain or uneasiness at that time, the original dressings were left un- 
touched till the following day. When these were removed, all dispositions to 
hemorrhage had ceased, and 1 conclude the superlative process had com- 
menced, as the patient said, that a yellow discharge was exuding from the 
surface of the stump. The ointment was then applied over it, some leaves 
were placed, which are commonly used by the natives to promote suppuration, 
and the bandages altogether discontinued. From this period, no unfavorable 
symptom appears to have occurred, and when the patient applied to me, on 
the forty-eighth day, the stump was covered with some kind of earth, and had 
a dirty appearance. The application of a common cataplasm, however, soon 
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the surface, when a healthy granulating sore was presented to view^ 
and by persevering in the poulticei with occasionally a stimulating application, 
the parts gradually healed. 

** I understood that the removal on the fourth day was purely accidental, 
simply arising from the circumstance of the woman presenting him with the 
ointment on that day. But for thi^ the bandage would not have been re- 
moved, nor the wound inspected for many days subsequent. It must not, 
therefore, be supposed that the removal ^f the dressings, on the fourth day, 
was founded on any surgical principle whatever. 

** Of the remaining individuals, who underwent a similar punishment, one 
died on the third day, and nine recovered. Six of the cases 1 subsequently 
treated, and in all of them the stumps healed about the tenth week, without 
a single circumstance arising in any one, to render the cure protracted. 

“ In a surgical point of view, th^Xoregoing remarks are instructive, inas- 
much as we learn from them that large arteries such as the radial, ulnar, 
and onterosseal, may be divided without fatal hemorrhage occurring, and with 
no better provision of art, than the simple means adopted in these cases. In 
the six cases which fell under niy immediate notice, there was no dribbling of 
blood observed through the dressings after the third day ; and although it is 
reasonable to infer that the paevious and almost constant draining of blood 
from the wound, though not to any great amount, might be sufficient to inter- 
rupt the inflammatory process which supervenes in the coats of the vessels, it 
nevertheless would appear that the deposit of adhesive matter at their orifices 
is not driven off by the blood, but becomes organized with the tunics, so as to 
render the obstruction complete in the space of three days. Be it also re- 
membered, that the pressure required to suppress the hemorrhage in these ex- 
amples is not so powerful as to interfere with the curative process. Nor is it 
less worthy of notice, that, when suppuration is fairly established, the swelling 
of the integuments is so trivial as not to require the patients to loosen or 
remove the cord-like bandage. In five cases this bandage was not interfered 
with till from the 13th to the 15th day. 

** The fact that the bleeding orifices of the largest arteries of the extremities 
can be successfully checked by means of pressure alone, is already known to 
some surgeons on the Continent, though I am not aware that it has been taken 
advantage of by English practitioners.” 

““ ? i 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Lives of Eminent Zoologists, from Aristotle to Liimeeus : with Introductory Remarks on 
the Study of Natural Bidory, and Occasional Observations on the Progress of Zoology, 
By W. Macgillivhay, A.M., F. R.S.E., &c Being Vol. XVI. of the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, Edinburgh, 1834. Oliver and Boyd. 

This is not a mere biograpliical narrative ; it includes a succin ct summary of the 
respective systems of Aristotle and Pliny, amongst tiie ancients ; of Ray and Lionwus 
amongst the moderns. The first may be said to have conceived and invented the ele- 
mentary parts of a system of classification, wliich Ray, or rather Willughby, digested 
into form, and Linne methodised ; succeeding zoologists improving upon their efforts. 
The histories of Conrad Gesner, Belon, Salviani, Rondelet, Aldrovandi, Johnston, 
Goedart, Rcdi, and that singular man, Swammerdam, are given perhaps too briefly ; 
that of Ray and Rcamur more at length. Of Willughby we have but a cursory notice 
in the account of Ray. The biography of Linne is ample, and must always be read 
with interest. The account of his solitary Lapland journey of 4,000 miles, of the 
opposition he experienced wherever he went, of the hardships he endured, of the final 
triumphs which crowned bis perseverance, is clothed with all the attractiveness of a iic- 
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tSon invented to plesse. Occasional notices oF the most eminent of Linus's pupils are 
given in the narrrative ; and Mr. Macgillivray’s outline of the S^aema iVotur^, the 
zoological arrangement of which he defends from some unreasonable objections, is con. 
cise and perspicuous. Of man^ the first genus, of his first order, Linne unfortu- 
nately made two species, the homo sapient^ or man proper, and the homo troglodytes^ or 
orang-outang. The other fundamental errors and defects of the Linniean system, 
which have been the topics of much ridiimle, are pointed out with tliat charity and 
indulgence to which the author’s merits entitle him. Mr. Macgillivray appears to have 
studied Linne’s portrait phrenologically ; he represents him as ** evidently an active, 
lively little man, possessed of much acuteness, great judgment, a love of order, a self- 
estimation not susceptible of being dimimsbed by opposition, and a love of approba- 
tion prompting his benevolent mind to generous labours.'* 

The work is useful as well as amusing* it would have been more complete had it 
included Buffbn and Cuvier. 

A Vrelvndnary Discourse on the Study of Natural History, By William Swainsok. 
Esq. Being Vol. LIX. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Q/cIoptedia, London, 1834. 
Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This is the first volume of a new department of the Cabinet CyclopcedUit to be devoted 
to natural history, the series consisting of zoology, botany, mineralogy, and geology ; 
tiie first to extend to fourteen volumes ; the three last to be included in one volume each. 

In this introductory volume, Mr. Swainson has investigated the origin of natural 
history, beginning witli a sketch of the rise and progress of zoological science, from its 
f jundation by Aristotle to the Regne Animal of Cuvier. He then considers the general 
nature and advantages of the study of natural history ; next, the principles on which 
natural history relies for its successful prosecution, and the considerations by which the 
natural system may be developed ; lastly, the present state of zoological science in 
Britain, and the means best calculated for its encouragement and extension. 

In the first branch of his inquiry, Mr. Swainson treads lightly over the ground tra- 
versed by Mr. Macgillivray, in the preceding work. There is not much discrepancy in 
their several estimates of the merits of the early zoologists. Mr. Swainson ranks the 
merits of Aristotle higher and those of Linnaeus lower than Mr. Macgillivray ; the for. 
iner has likewise noticed zoologists, w'hose names are scarcely mentioned by the latter. 
Some of the facts incidentally adverted to by Mr. Swainson, on “ the characters of 
nati.ral groups,’* are curious ; and in the last part of the work, “ on the present state of 
zoological science in Britain,” he bestows some strictures upon our scientific societies 
and institutions, which will not be esteemed very complimentary by those bodies, in 
respect to the admission of members, the printing of papers, and the distribution of 
rewards. After drawing no flattering picture of tlie encouragements afibrded to science 
by public societies formed for that express purpose, he notices another association, 
whose objects are commercial, but whose patronage of science in all that relates to the 
civil and natural history of Asia is without parallel,” and which, he says, entitles the 
Easl-India Company '^'tiot only to a place among the scientific institutions of this em- 
pire, but to rank with the first and foremost in Europe.” He enumerates some of the 
specific acts which the Company have done to encourage Oriental literature and natural 
science ; “ in short,” he concludes, “ in whatever light we view the scientific patronage 
exercised by the India Company, it is scarcely possible to do justice to that munificent 
spirit which is apparent in all the details.” 

The Court of Sig^mund August us, or Poland in the Sixteenth Century, By Alexander 
Bronieowski. Done into English by a Polish Refugee. Three Vols, London, 
1834* Longman and Co. 

Wx have read this historical novel with a great deal of pleasure, though we fear it is 
not likely to attract the great mass of novel- readers. Bronikowski, the author, who has 
recently died, was descended from an ancient Polish family ; he distinguished himself 
under Napoleon, and upon the new organization of Poland, under Uie treaty of Vienna, 
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be retired to Germany, and devoted himself to literary pursuits : his novels are adapted 
to familiarize modem Europe with the early manners of the Sclavonic nations. 

This novel is of that complexion; but its incidents possess besides considerable 
interest. The groundwork of the story is historical. Sigismund II., surnamed Au- 
gustus, »his reign being esteemed the Augustan era of Poland,— ascended the throne 
under unfavourable auspices, arising from his unpopular marriage with the widow of a 
Polish grandee, and from the intrigues of mother. Queen Ilona, daughter of the 
last Duke of Milan, who had prostituted the rewards of the crown to her favourites, 
under her husband’s reign, and desired to enjoy the same power in hea son's. Upon 
this basis, the author has erected the superstructure of his novel, in which the intrigues 
of the queen, the court, and the nobles, are conducted by a variety of agents, whose 
characters and contrivances, including even sorcery and magic, or what was believed to 
be such in that age, keep up perpetually the interest of the plot. The history of the 
celebrated Michael Glinski, the favourite and (as most favourites are) tyrant of King 
Alexander of Lithuania, is neatly interwoven into the story, and forms a very striking 
episode. 

The translator appears to have performed his part admirably. The style is pure 
idiomatical English ; and the Introduction, which gives the reader a sketch of the early 
history of Poland, supplies, with the notes, all Uiat is necessary to enable him to under- 
stand the allusions in the novel. 

Biographical Sketches of Eminent Artists ; comprising PainterSf Sculptors. Engravei's, and 

ArchitectSf from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time : interspersed with Origimil 

Anecdotes, To which is added an Introduction, containing a Brif Account of Various 

Schools of Art, By John Goulu. London, 1834. £. Wilson. 

All that can he said in commendation of a work like this, which is a concise epitome 
of what is to be found in larger works, is that the matter is carefully condensed, and 
that the materials are correctly put together. To this commendation Mr. Gould appears 
fully entitled : he did not aim at a copious and critical wmk, or at producing new 
matter. 

An. EncychpCedia of Geography. By Hugh Murray, F.ll.S. E. Part VI 11. 

An Encydopadija of Gardening. By J C. Loudon, F.L.G.H. and Z.S. Part XI. 
The Architectural Magazine. Conducted by the same. No. VIII. 

The first of these works (all of w'liich are published by Messrs. Longman and Co.) 
continues to support its character, as one of the neatest, most consise, and best arranged 
works of the kind w'e ever saw. When complete?, it will contain a greater body of in- 
formation, illustrated by exquisite little cuts, than in a similar work of many times its 
size and cost. The present part includes an admirable compendium of the geography of 
India. 

Mr. Loudon's Encyclopcedia of Gardening is also valuable for its astonishing conden- 
sation. The quantity of matter contained in this part (price 2s. 6d.) might be expanded 
into a volume. 

His Architectural Magazine continues to be a depository of articles and communica- 
tions highly useful to professional persons. He sutor ultra crejndam, A writer in the 
magazine, noticing the architecture of China, says ; ** It appears from Mr. GutzlafF's 
book (Journal tf a Voyage along the Coast of China), that the idea generally entertained, 
of the Chinese being averse to the introduction of strangers into their country, is a 
delusion propagated by the East- India Company in support of their monopoly." All 
the Company have contended for is, that the authorities f China, superior and local, are 
averse to the introduction of strangers into their country, and that point Mr. GutzlalTs 
work expressly demonstrates, for it was owing to their opposition, he declares, that his 
voyage failed, as a mercantile speculation. The writer adds : “ that monopoly being 
now, in a great measwre, destroyed, we may soon expect to have travels in the interior 
qf China, by European artists, architects, and cultivators, &c." Wc suspect tliis writer, 
like many others, knows but little of what he is writing about. 
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Finden*s Landscajye lUustraHotis of the Bible. Parts VII, and VIII. Murray. 

fFestall and Martin's Illustrations of the Bible^ Parts VI. and VH. Bull and 
Cburton. 

Finden's work continues to excite the admiration of all persons of taste. The fol. 
lowing plates are eminently beautiful : View from Mount Lebanon ; the excavated 
temple at Selali ; another view of Petra { and Assosi the city in Asia Minor whither 
St. Paul travelled from Alexandria^Troas. 

Some of tlie cuts in Messrs. Westall and Martin’s work are very much superior to 
those in the other parts. As pictures, most of them evince high talent; as engravings, 
some are poor. Wood is a very imperfect material on which to transfer the magical 
characteristics of Mr. ]\Iartin*s style. 

De La Voye's French School Classics. Vols. I. and II, London, 1834. Sherwood 
and Co. 

Be La Voye's Vocabulary of French Verbs and Complete Orfhoejnst, or Dictionary tf 
Sounds in the French Language. London, 1834. Sherwood and Co. 

These woiks, by a gentleman who has had much experience in the tuition of youth, 
and whose talents are well know’ii at Addiscombe, simplify the language so much as to 
make the translation and pronunciation of French, as he expresses it, a mere child’s 
play.” 

The two volumes of the Classics contain Telemnchus, Charles the Twelfth^ Peter the 
Greats Cyrust and Bclisariits, these works being abridged by the omission of all indif. 
ferent matter and passages of subordinate interest. M. De La Voye'splan and execu- 
tion are botii excellent. 

The Vocabulary e/diibits a new and very ingenious arrangement, and must afford 
wonderful facilities to the learner. 


ANNUAL S. 

The Oriental Annual for Bull and Churton. 

This beautiful w'ork, and the success which, we understand, has rendered it the most 
prosperous of the annuals, shew that British India is beginning to take the place in 
our popular literature to which it is so justly entitled. Nothing can be more captivating 
tlian the forms in w'hich ihe legends and tales, the arcliitectural monuments, natural 
p:oductions, and the gorgeous though barbaric magnificence of the East are clothed. 
The rich and tasteful binding is in strict keeping with the interior embellishments, from 
the classic pencil of Mr. Win. Daniell, whose felicitous delineations of Asiatic scenery 
leave him without a rival. The engravings, twenty-two in number, afford a very 
interesting variety, the views of mosque, palace, and tomb being diversified by a por. 
trait of a Rajpootni female, representations of the yak and the rhinoceros, a fruit-stall 
with its graceful occupant, the interior of a civilian’s mansion in Calcutta, and a con- 
flict between the voyagers of the Sunderbunds and a boa-constrictor : all eulogy of 
the talents of an artist so well known and so highly appreciated as Mr. Daniell would 
be superfluous. We, therefore, turn to the descriptive portion of the work, which 
merits a very high degree of praise. Mr. Gaunter has shewn, in the arduous and diffi- 
cult task of condensation, an earnest desire to preserve an Oriental character throughout 
his pages. He has, with the best taste, selected his poetical illustrations from the works 
of native writers, ancient and modern, introducing quotations from the Hindoo 
theatre, translated by the greatest of our Sanscrit scholars, Mr. Horace Hayman Wil- 
son, with the happiest effect; stanzas from Hafiz, and the beautiful song of the Ganges 
boatmen, by the youthful poet of Hindoostan, Kasiprasad Ghosh. Mr. Caunter*s 
striking and characteristic tale of the Rajpuotni bride, will, no doubt, startle many 
readers ; but they have only to procure the Annals of Rajast'han, by Colonel Tod, to 
prove that the picture is not overdrawn, lliroughout the whole of the work, this dili- 
gent enquirer has availed himself of the marvels which continually meet the eye in 
travelling through Hindoostan, and though adhering strictly to facts, which no one 
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acqoaiiAMi taith lodia would think of diluting, he has diffused over the whole eo air 
of romance highly attractive to vast multitudes who would shrink from information in 
any other shape. The late publication of M. Jacquemont's Letters has betrayed the 
deplorable state of ignorance which has so long prevailed in France respecting our 
' Indian possessions ; we are afraid that, until very lately, they have not been much bet- 
ter known in England. Nothing can be better adapted to render the subject more gene- 
rally popular, than this splendid and interesting work, which is calculated to find 
favour with all ages and all classes. 

HeeUWs Picturesque Annual for 1835. Longman and Co. 

Ths subject of this year's Picturesque Annual is “ Scott and Scotland," by Mr. 
Leitch Ritchie; and the engravings (twenty-one in number), from drawings by Mr. 
Cattermole, are intended to illustrate, not only the present volume, but the tales, 
romances, and poems of Sir Walter Scott. Historical incidents, masonry, architec- 
tural antiquities, local scenery, traditional anecdotes and tales, in short, ** the histori- 
cal manners of the people” of Scotland, compose, therefore, the farrago hbclU, which 
consists of a continuous narrative, though of diversified complexion. Mr. Ritchie 
seems quite at home in his interesting delineations, and the embellishments are of 
first-rate character, exhibiting the ingenious draughtsman’s and the engraver’s merits 
very prominently. Melrose Abbey, Roslyn Chapel, West Bow, Edinburgh, and 
Queen Mary's Bed-Chamber in Holyrood House (in which the artist has prettily 
introduced Sir Walter Scott, apparently meditating upon by-gone times), arc exquisite 
• pieces. 

Fruniihhip's Offeyingfor 183J. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We always open the Friendship's Offering with a presentiment that w'e shall be pleased 
with it, and we have never yet been disappointed. Its diversity of composition — 

In verse and prose, intent all hearts to gain. 

Blending the arch and simple, grave and gay, 

But leaning aye unto the moral strain ; 

its tone of sentiment,— its embellishments,— make up a whole which, though not of 
daazUng beauty, possesses the charm some faces have, w'hose features never tire. The 
frontispiece, “ My ain Bonnie Lassie," the view of “ Saltzburg," “ Lucy,** and the 
“ Two Kates,” arc very pretty pictures. Amongst the compositions, “ The Old Ba- 
chelor and His Sister,” by the author of Truckleborough Hail, is an inimitable speci- 
men of his dry humour. It would iiave furnished an excellent subject for one of the 
embellishments ; but it needs no picture to illustrate it, for it is a picture itself. 

The Comic Offering for 1835. Edited by Louisa IIenhietta Sheridan. Smith, El- 
der, and Co. 

Full of fun, as usual. Upwards of sixty cuts, some of them deejy, but no wounds 
or hurt. Everything is mjest, nothing in earnest, except a constant effort to make you 
laugh. So many puns were never yet put into an equal space; and, we think, Miss 
Sheridan’s book will shew why humour is so called, inasmuch as many readers will get 
but a few pages through it, before the moisture comes into their eyes — with laughing. 

✓ LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

W Baboo Ram Comul Sen has in the press, at Calcutta, an English and Bengalee 
Dictionary, being a translation of Todd’s edition of Johnson, in two volumes, one 
English and Bengalee, the other Bengalee and English. Prefixed is an Essay on the 
Bengal language and literature. 

^ A new edition of Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, with memoirs of bis life, by the Coun- 
tess Montalembert (daughter of tlie author), is announced. 

Die Life of Saleb-ed-Dcen, as connected with the Crusades, and the Subversion of 
the Fathcmite Caliphs in Egypt, by Sir Harford Jones Brydges, will shortly appear.. 
Captains Marryat and Chamier are preparing a Dictionary of the Naval and Military 
Engagements, with the names of the Officers who distinguished themselves, commen- 
cing with the war of 1792, down to the present time. 
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Claims on the King of Oude. 

(Ordered to he printed y 3d June.) 

Letter from Henry St. George Tucker, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 

recorded on the Proceedings of the Court of Directors, the 12th February 
1834. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

Honourable Sirs : 

A WRIT of mandamus having been moved for in the King’s Bench, to 
compel this Court to sign and forward to India the despatch which was sent 
to us for signature on the 15th December 1832, relating to the claim of the 
Lucknow hankers on the Governinent of Oude ; I feel it to he my duty to 
declare, that it is impossible for me to comply with the requisition of the 
Board of Commissioners for the AtFairs of India on this particular occasion. 

I am quite aware that I am called upon to act ministerially only in signing 
the despatch of the Board; but there are cases where I cannot act even 
ministrriallv. There are obligations superior to that of yielding obedience to 
a mandamus, and there arc acts which caiinot be performed Avithout a 
\iolation of those principles on Avhich all law’ is founded. The Legislature 
can no doubt iuNesf a juiblic functionary wot h large discretional powers, but 
these pow’ers can never extend so far as to gM'c a legal sanction to an act in 
itself illegal and criminal, 

'J'he order which >ve are required to issue has for its object to enforce pay- 
ment .if a claim, which has never been admitted or substantiated, wdiicli takes 
its tingiii some forty acjun ago, and wliicli is understood to amount, wdth 
interc‘.->t, to more than a million sterling. The claim must be enforced against 
one whom Ave recog uIm' in the character of a so^ercign prince, and whom Ave 
must lay prostrate and tnvohe In ruin, if, disregarding bis remonstrances, we 
persist in coirqielling jiaMuent of thi.s demand, w ithout a regular adjudication, 
since it is Avell knowTi that it Avill be foIloAied by other demands of the same 
kind to an enormous amount. Let it be remembered always, that this is only 
o'.,c of many claims on the slate of Glide Avhicb we may be called upon, and 
Avliicb we liaAC been called upon, to enforce; and 1 can perceive no ground 
wdiatever for separating it from the rest, or for excj’ting in faA’Our of the 
claimants an authority or intiuciice w’hich Ave will not exert in any other case. 

If it be not intended to use force in the execution of the orders of the 
Board, they will remain inoperative; they will effect nothing; and they Avill 
be indeed W’orsc than useless : for every means short of force AA^ere resorted 
to in 1816 for the purpose of inducing the Naw aub to satisfy this particular 
claim. The next step must then be a resort to military execution, or the 
threat of military execution ; and Avho is prepared to say Avhat consequences 
may result from such a proceeding ? One effect must certainly be produced ; 
Ave must sink in the estimation of our allies and native subjects, for the act 
Avill he stamped in their minds W’ith the character of injustice and oppression ; 
and who is so ignorant as not to perceive that the loss of reputation must, in 
our particular situation in India, endanger the stahiliby^ of our power? 

Far from Avishing to carry on a hostile contest AAuth the Board, my study 
has been, in the station Avhich I have the honour to hold, to promote a good 
understanding betw’een the tivo authorities, to conciliate confidence, and to 
smooth aw’ay difficulties, so far as this could be done Avithout compromising 
the independence of the Court or the interests of the public ser\'ice. I haA’e 
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followed this course, both from Inclination and upon principle ; for even when 
tlie two authorities concur and cordially co-operate, the work to be per- 
formed is of such magnitude as to he almost beyond our power of execution ; 
whil^ it is quite apparent that, if collision take place, if discord prevail, and 
habitual opposition be offered on either side, the machine of Government must 
absolutely stand still. 

But here let me render an act of simple justice. During the brief period 
in which I have had the honour of assisting at personal conferences with the 
President of the Board, I have found that minister as anxious as the Chair- 
man and myself to promote harmony, and to consult the interests of the ser- 
vice. 

Every question has been debated with fairnc'^s and candour, and the greatest 
solicitude has been shown to remove every cause of difference, and t<» allow 
the utmost weight and consideration to every proposition which our duty has 
led us to bring forward on the part of the Court. 

On this one point the difference has been extreme and irreconcileablo, 
involving a principle which it was impossible for us to concede. IVe could 
not consent to be parties in overturning the deliberate decision of successive 
Courts and successive Boards. If the judgment of our predecessors is to he 
set aside, after the lapse of a long period of years, without new facts being 
adduced, without the case assuming any new feature, what would he stable in 
our proceedings; Avhat resolution would be permanent, what act would be 
final? During the long administration of Marquess Wellesley, when the case 
was more recent and the facts more susceptible of proof, no step was taken 
by the Supreme Government to obtain an adjudication of the claim. II is 
Lordship's subsequent advocacy of it was at a time when he had no official 
responsibility, and when he was not in a situation to pronounce a judgment. 
Lord Hastings, although evidently disposed to favour the claimants, limited 
his interference to importunate recommendations to the Nawaub through the 
resident at Lucknow, and admitted that the case was not one which the 
British Government was warranted in fojinally supporting. But the whole 
question has been so fully canvassed in the Court's letter of the 1st March 
last, that it is quite unnecessary for me to enter upon any further examination 
of its merits 

I am called upon, then, to make a decided stand; and I feel that it ought to 
be made at all hazards. Adjusted as are the powers between the two depart- 
ments, what gives, or can give, weight and influence to the Court ? The 
knowledge, experience, and political integrity of its mcmbeis: take away 
these, and the Board become supreme. 

The Court, by manifesting on great occasions firm resolution and a high 
spirit of independence, will raise its own character, and inspire confidence 
and respect. Our servants, who have not always shown a becoming deference 
to our authority and station, will loprii to obey a power which is prepared 
calmly to resist that which it believes to be wrong, and steadily to enforce that 
which it feels to be right; and acting thus, our constituents, and the British 
public, and the people of India, will he' satisfied that the Court of Directors is, 
'what it ought to be, an efficient organ of administration, to whom the interests 
of a great empire may safely be confided. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) H. St. G. Tucker. 


East-lndia House, 
5th February 1834. 
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Letteh from John Loch, Esq., Chairman, recorded on the Proceedings of 
the Court of Directors of the 19th of February 1834. 

To the Honourable Court of Directors. 

Gentlemen ; 

Although extremely reluctant to trouble the Court with any written state- 
ment explanatory of the motives which influence my public conduct, yet being 
unable to concur in the view which several of my colleagues have expressed of 
the course necessary to be pursued with respect to the draft regarding the 
claims of the Lucknow bankers, I think it right to record the grounds upon 
which I difter from them. 

The draft in question has been framed by the Board, under the authority 
given to them by the 15th section of the Act of the 33d Geo. III. c. 52. 
The Court have availed themselves of the rights reserved by the same 
section to remonstrate. The remonstrance, and our individual exertions in 
siipj»ort of it, have been without effect. The Board insist upon the draft 
being despatched, and have resoited to a court of law for the purpose of 
enforcing their authority. 

A determination on the part of a director not to affix his signature, under 
any circumstances, to such a draft, appears, to the best of my judgment, to be 
tantamount to a determination to resist the operation of law, which, if parti- 
cipated in by a majority of the directors, W'ould stop the wheels of the Indian 
Government; and if confined to a smaller number, cannot save them from 
sharing whatever responsibility the Court may be considered to incur, so long 
as they continue to bo directors. I feel it iievtu* could consist with my sense 
of propriety to remain a director after I had decided not to be a party in 
caiT} mg on the affairs of the Company, under the system which the Legis- 
lature hi»s prescribed; much le«s should T consider myself justified in deter- 
mining, and in ad\ising m\ colleagues, to abstain from doing what the law 
has imposed ; for I cannot imagine any doctrine more fatal to every principle 
of government, than that a person filling a high and responsible station, may 
judge for himself whether or not he will pay obedience to the daws enacted 
for his guidance. If the legislative enactments regarding the Company are 
defective, it rests with us to point out the defects, and with Parliament to 
apply a suitable remedy ; but as long as the laws exist, we are, I submit, 
bound to obey them ; ihis at least is my view of our duty, and Avhich it is 
especially incumbent upon me, as filling the Chair, faithfully to discharge. 
Neither can I allow that any responsibility attaches to the directors for acts 
done by them in obedience to the authority of the Board, when exercised in 
opposition to the protests of the Court. Sooner than be responsible for this 
draft, I would resign my seat ; but no such responsibility exists. If I sign it, 

I do so ministerially, and because the law compels me ; and surely every 
director knows that he is required in some cases to do what the Secret Com- 
mittee is always required to do, — to act merely ministerially, in communicating 
to the Indian governments orders and instructions for which the Board are 
exclusively responsible. 

That there may be circumstances of a public nature which, although only 
affecting me ministerially, would induce me to decline any longer to act in the 
direction, I fully admit. If the Board, for example, were imposing upon the 
Court a system of government which appeared to me to involve the vital 
interests and stability of the Company, and the general character of its admi. 
nistration, I should not hesitate to relinquish my seat, and to explain to the 
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proprietors my reasons for so doing. But this is not our present situation. 
The deputy-chairman has stated, and I most cordially concur with him, that, 
since we have had the honour of communicating with the President of the 
Board as the organs of the Court, that minister has manifested an anxious 
desire to consult the interests of India. A decision on the question of the 
claims of the Lucknow bankers had, unfortunately, been passed by the Board, 
and our utmost efforts to change it have been unavailing. But whilst there is 
not a member of the Court who more deeply and sincerely regrets the course 
which the Board has taken than myself, T feel it would not become me, upon 
that solitary gi'ound, to adopt the strong alternative of resignation, instead of 
placing my name ministerially, and under protest, to the despatch. 

Every director is “.bound to suppe^rt the f'ompany by his best advice, 
counsel, and assistance.'' I acquit myself of that obligation, upon this occa- 
sion, by the counsel I lui\e given, and shall continue to uive, that the Court 
should use every legal means in their power to prevent the transmission of 
this most objectionable do>patch ; but that, after having done so, they should 
obey the law, and by that example inculcate in others the important duty of 
obedience to their legal orders, 

I remain. &.c 

19th February lc^34. (Signed^ John Lo(;h. 


Letter from John Foiinrs, Esq., recoided on the Proceedings of the ( ouit 
of Directors of the 2bth February li^34. 

Gentlemen : East-India House, 20th Fchruary 1834. 

The various ^iews taken h) the Court on tlse claim of tlie (’aicutta hankers, 
Monohur Doss and Seetiil Bahoo, and on the policy of interference to promote 
its adjustment, render it noces«!ar\ that each individual director should make 
some declaration on the disputed points ; and that mcessity is the more aj)pa- 
rent in the ease of one Mho finds himself in an unsupported minority. Such a 
position may subject him to a charge of jircsuniption, in opposing himself to 
the decision of a body of gentlemen generally disiiugui^lied by their ex]u*riei!Ce 
and ability; but the paramoiiiil duty acting an inde])endont part, Mhen the 
facts presented to his redectiou lead him t<» an opj>osite conclusion, cannot he 
denied by those mIio theiiiseUes e.xercise the right of follow ing a similar course. 

As briefly, then, a^? is due to so important a subject, I M ould state the rea- 
sons which influenced my opinion, that the claim is, in the first instance, 
founded in justice, and, in the next, that it «s incumbent on tlic Company to 
address its strongest representations to the king of Oude to effect a settlement 
of it. 

In the firsjt place, the yiredeces'.ors of the claimants, in the )ear 1734, ad- 
vanced to the vizier of Oude, Asoph-ul-DoMlah, a sum of 11,58,700 sicca 
rupees for the use of his government, on the securit\ of bonds bearing intere-'t 
at 36 per cent. Nor M ere his obligations limited to this single case. The 
heedless rule of the nabob Jiad in\oIved his finances in such arrear, and so 
heavy were the demands upon his revenue on various accounts, hut chiefly for 
the payment of a large subsidy (fifty lacs) to the Company, that he was con- 
strained to the resource of borroAving in any quarter where he could find 
lenders. Accordingly, M e find an array of Europeans as well as natives in the 
number of those who made advances to him, for the same object, and under the 
same conditions, as that of the bankers. 

Under the relations subsisting betM cen the vizier and the Company, and the 
necessity that he should place his finances on a better footing, with a view to a 
more M’holesome administration of his government, Lord CoriiM allis and Sir 
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John Shore repeatedly urged the liquidation of the debt he had contracted. 
This M'as the first act of interference. Tn pursuance of this advice, and in 
order to ascertain bis debts, it appears the vizier applied to the p^overnor- 
gfeneral for the assistance of Mr. Cherry, the resident at the court of Lucknow. 
On the compliance of Government, Mr. Cherry instituted the inquiry ; and, 
on the 14th of April 179G, transmitted to Lord Teigninoiith a list of the Oude 
creditors, in the enumeration of whom appeared the names of the Calcutta 
bankers. This was the second act of interference. 

On the completion of this inquiry, the vizier proposed a compromise to his 
creditors ; the terms of which were, that, instead of compound interest at 3(» 
per cent, per annum, their claims should bo made up at 18 per cent, to a certain 
period; the Europeans to be paid by instalments in five years, the natives in 
six. This compromise was accepted by the native creditors, with the exception 
of the claimants, but rejected by the Europeans, with one or two exceptions, 
altliongfh the statements are somewhat contradictory, who maintained and re- 
ceived Jhc payment of their claims in full. 4 his inequality on the part of the 
vizier called forth the just reprohatif/n of Lord j'eignmouth ; and Mr. 
Lunisdon, who succeeded JNIi*. Cherry, ajipears to liave rej)resented to the vizier, 
that “ his owji credit and true policy required him to give the same terms to 
his nal ive crcditoi s which he had granted to the Europe ans. 'J'his was the third 
act of interference. 

Of the actual and decided interference of the governnient, therefore, th rough 
the agency of iheir residents, in a quest! m the settlement of which had been 
urged by two success/' e governors-general, there aj>pears to be no doubt. Such 
being the facts, let ns consider how tiiey hear ii])on the justice of the debt in 
qiiL‘stion. Asojdj-ii]-I)owlah, to guard against any fictitious claims, requested 
the interference ill the resident, to enable him to distinguish Ids real creditors ; 
witlioutsueh a list, and the scriitiin of Lis own officers, lie was determined not 
to admit a single claiiu. Xoi; , when the list was submitted to him, is it appa- 
rent that he did a single act, or expressed a single word, indicative of his dissent 
to any one claim*' On the contrary, we find that he at once proceeded to ad- 
in‘=>tim nt. VN’liat inference can be drawn from the fact of compromise, hut 
ihat the v izier, the person most int<*restod to dispute the validity of the claims 
in question, wa** satisfied with the integrity of the debts enumerated in the re- 
sident’s list. The course of the ^izier was marked with equal caution and 
sagacity ; acting with so much deliberation, he could never have assented to the 
insertion in tlio list of a doubtful claim, or jwoceeded to compromise in any case 
where he was not assured of its reality. It further appears, that the agent, 
Munseram, rejected the compromise, and llrat, be it observed, before he w as 
aware of the terms which would be offered to the European creditors. To 
what can we attribute this rejection, but to the consciousness of the reality of 
the claim ? Had the bankers palmed a fictitious debt on the government, they 
would have been foremost in accepting the tenns. They challenged the closest 
investigation. By rejecting the composition, they hazarded the loss of the 
entire debt. If their claim liad not been based on justice, they would not 
have ventured on the challenge, nor risked the sacrifice. 

On the death of Asoph-ul-Dowlah, Saadiit Ali was placed by the British 
Goi^ernment on the inusnud of Oude, and the very first act of that Government 
was one that completely recognized the justice of the debts contracted by the 
late vizier. A preliminary treaty, agreed u])on in 1798, between Saadut Ali 
and the Company, contained an ailicle binding the vizier to pay his brother’s 
debts in three years; the definitive treaty omitted that article. Whatever 
motive of policy might have influenced Lord Tcignmouth in abandoning the 
stipulation, the fact proves his sense of the justice of the claiins of the eredi- 
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tors, for otherwise it never would have occurred to his Lordship to introduce it 
as a specific condition in the preliminary treaty. On any other supposition, 
the conduct of his lordship is inexplicable. He may have then yielded to ex- 
pediency, hut he had not forgotten the previous representations he had fre- 
quently made to the government of Oude to adjust the claims of its native 
creditors. By forbearing to urge that article, have not the Company them- 
selves incurred the liability? By relieving the vizier from his obligation of 
paying the debts of his predecessor, does not that obligation fall on themselves ? 
Have they not, by suffering it to sink^ through the avowed preference given to 
their own interests, prejudiced the rights of the creditor ? 

But, subsequently to this abandonment of the cause he had on the first im- 
pulse formerly espoused, we find Lord Teignmooth making a last effort to 
awaken a sense of justice in the breast of Saadut Ali, and to save this claim of 
right from prostration at the shrine of policy. He says to him, that “ it was 
still left to his equity to satisfy such claims as he might deem fair and just, and 
that in this class he would, upon inquiry, probably find the demands of the 
shn^tfs upon the late vizier, and if so, that it would be to his interest not to 
overlook them.” 

But, independently of the original recognition of these claims by Asoph-ul- 
Dowlah, the conduct of Saadut Ali affords ample confirmation of their justice. 
Notwithstanding ho strove to free himself from the obligation he was under of 
discharging those claims, still he ne\er questioned their reality. W'hen he 
prevailed upon Lord Teigninouth to omit the stipulation in the definitive 
treaty, he did not insinuate they were unfounded ; when, in 1?^01, he attempted, 
with no ordinary subtlety, “ under the shelter of the British name,” to use Lord 
Wellesley’s words, “to cancel all the debts of the state of Oude,” he never 
hinted that there was no obligation on his government to discharge them. 
Exulting in his triumph over the facility of the British Government, he de- 
clares that he is exonerated from the debts, because there is no stipulation 
in the treaty to bind him to their payment. But with all his efforts to 
rid himself of the obligation, what does he add? “this is an affair which will 
be adjusted between the state and the creditors of the late Nawaub an ad- 
mission which proves his conviction of their validity. The commentary of 
Colonel Scott on the proposition of Saadut Ali too well forwarned Lord 
Wellesley that no reliance could be placed on the faithless vizier. However, 
had he believed these debts to have been fictitious, can we doubt that he would 
not have protected himself from further importunity by so specious an evasion ? 
It may siwely be inferred, then, that the circumstances attending the authenti- 
cation were so notorious and convincing, as to preclude him from resorting to 
such a subterfuge. 

Secondly, is it the duty of the Company to interfere, with a view to the pay- 
ment of these claims ? 

That one independent state has a right to interfere, as against another, to 
obtain redress of wrong done to any of its subjects, is a principle fully recog- 
nised by the practice of all civilized nations. This may be illustrated by the 
single instance of the interference of England at the close of the war to obtain 
the payment of debts due by France to English subjects ; the analogy may not 
be complete, because we dictated our terms to a conquered people. But what 
is there in the relations which have so long subsisted between the government 
of Oude and the Company, which can prevent us, as they never have prevented 
us, from interfering in the internal concerns of Oude? How far it is the duty 
of one state to interfere is the point in dispute. It seems to me that the duty 
of interference flows as a natural consequence from the relationship between a 
state and it** subjects. The sovereign, in return for the allegiance and submis- 
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slon paid by his subject, is under an obligation to maintain his rights by whom- 
soever invaded, and to redress his wrongs by whomsoever inflicted. Whether 
a fellow-citizen or a foreign state be the perpetrator, the duty of protection is 
equally obligatory. The more powerful the wrong-doer, the greater the sub- 
ject’s right to the interference of his government, and the more imperative on 
the government to interpose on his behalf. If it be asked to what extent a 
government is to proceed in this duty, whether, in the event of its mediation 
proving unsuccessful, it is to take up arms to enforce a compliance with its 
demands ? I answer, this is not the question for consideration at present; nor 
does it appear to me that the despatch warrants such a conclusion. The de- 
spatch declares that “ it is incumbent on us to use our utmost efforts to retrieve 
the present claimants from their unfortunate situation."’ This cannot be mis- 
construed into the waging war with the king of Oude, should he decline our 
mediation. Let our ‘‘ utmost eflbrts "’ in an amicable way first be used ; let 
us see the result, and it will then be time enough to give further instructions. 
My belief is, that no serious consequence would be hazarded; but were it 
otherwise, I am prepared to say, considering the part heretofore taken by the 
Company in this matter, and ht)w they are mixed up with the government and 
revenues of Oude, they are bound in honour to see justice done, come what 
may. But who can reasonably contemplate the refusal of anv state in India 
to attend to the decided remonstrances of the Company in a just cause ? 

Let it not be said, that it has been the unvarying policy of the government of 
India not to interfere in all cases of claims of individuals on native princes. 
Amongst others, let the case of Travancore testify to their interference. And 
here let me observe, that the Board were as wrong in that case as they are 
right in this of the Calcutta bankers. The rajah of Tra\ancore not only ad- 
mitted the debt due to^lr. Hutchinson, but had actually proceeded in its liqui- 
-datum, until the prohibition, arising from the same “preference given to their 
own interests,” issued from the Company, and the Court of Directors must needs 
satisfy themselves on a claim which the debtor was most anxious to discharge. 

Shall the Company be permitted to interfere against the private creditors of 
a native prince, but when required to interfere on bt^Jiaif of a private creditor, 
-/null they be suffered to justify their refusal, on the plea that the policy of 
non-interference forbids it ? 

If it be allowed to draw in aid of one’s own conclusions the opinions of the 
great and good men by whom this question has been considered, I would quote 
the immortal names of Cornwallis, Teignmouth, and Hastings, and the name of 
one of the most brilliant connected with India, of the Marquess Wellesley, with 
that of our respected colleague, Mr. Edmonstone. The opinions of such men 
as these are alone a sufficient guarantee of the truth and reality of these claims. 

Whatever objections the letter of Lord Wellesley, of May 1814, maybe open 
to, from the circumstance of its having been written Avhen he had ceased to be 
governor-general (although, in an equitable point of view, I can see none), or 
however capable ofjdiscussion the reasons on which the Marquess of Hastings 
founds his opinions, as stated in his minute of 181 6, the important fact is clearly 
established, that both the Marquess of Wellesley and the Marquess of Hastings 
were impressed udth the justice of these claims, and the injury to which the 
claimants had been subjected. Lord Hastings did actually employ the in- 
fluence of his Government to obtain an adjustment; and Lord Wellesley, but 
for the pressure of public affairs, and his impolitic removal from India at a 
most critical moment, would have insisted on their settlement. 

I am c " opinion the Court ought to follow in the track of their predecessors 
of 1803 and 1814. In the former period, the Secret Committee made a distinct 
and formal admission of these claims ; and in 1814, on the authority of a letter 
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f rom the Chairman of the Court, we find that there existed an inpression 
among; many of its members, that the debts of the vizier of Oude, to the Cal- 
cutta bankers, were just and legitimate. 

Let me add one word; it has been asked, “are we ready to entertain the 
other claims contemporaneous with this?” I answer, Yes; all such claims 
as may, in my judgment, be ecjually well authenticated. 

In conclusion, and for the reasons T have imperfectly stated, I feel myself 
conscientiously bound to give my assent to the despatch proposed by the Board* 
and I am ready to annex my signature. 

I was unfortunately absent Avlien the Court came to the resolution of not 
signing the despatch “ until compelled by law but it will be in their recol- 
lection, that I took the earliest opportunity of expressing my dissent from that 
resolution. 

1 have,&c. 

(Signed) John Forbks. 


Letter from the undersigned Director^, recorded on tlie Proceedings of the 
Court of l)irrctor» of the 5lh of Fc'hriiiiry 1834. 

To the Court of Dircidors of the Hast- India Company. 

Gentlemen : 

Adverting to tlic procecdini;*« n Inch have already taken place relative to 
the claims of the Lucknow banker^, we feel it to he our duty to place upon 
the records of the Court, the expression of our determination not to affix our 
signatures, under any circumstances, to the de^patcli proposed h\ the Board 
of Commissioners, because we are impressed with the dcei>est conviction, 
that any attempt to enforce such claims by tin* direct interfei-ence of the 
British Government, w'ould he nothing short of an act of spoliation toward*! 


an ancient and prostrate ally; that it would comiiromisc 

the British character ; 

and lead to consequences most detrimental to the continuance of our rule in 
India. 

(Signed) 

William Astell. 

C. MaR.K)R1BANKS. 

W. AA^ioram. 

East- India f|obse, 

J. Thornhill. 

5th August 1834. 

Charles Mills. 

* 

Russell Ellice. 


Lht of DU'i^ctors ivho hnvo rpvordifd their eons* at to shpi the Despatch 
iinmstrriallp, under pi'otest apaiust /Va injustice : 

' The Chairman (Jonx Loch, Esq.) 

Hex. Ai exanoer, Esq. Pk n,,. Jenkins, Esq. 

W . B. BAyi-EY, Esq. Hen. Shank, Esq. 

J. R. Carnao, Esq. • 

List of Directors vjl&i have, recorded their refusal to sign the Despatch: 
The Deputy Chairman ('TIen. St. George Tucker, Esq.) 

Wm. Astei.c, Esq. CiiAs. Mu.ls, Esq. 

Wm. S. Clarke, Esq. J_ Thornhill, Esq. 

Russell Ellice, Es,q. Wm AVigbam, Esq. 

C. Mabjoribanks, Esq. 

Director who has recorded his approval of the Despatch : 

John Forbes, Esq. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OP MR. SALT.* 

The reputation acquired by tlie late IVlr. Salt, from liis travels in the 
East, from the respectability which his scientific zeal, and liberal hospitality 
imparted to the character of British Consul-general in Egypt, and above 
all, from the curious fruits of the researches he made and encouraged in 
that country, gives him a fair^laim to be ranked amongst those individuals, 
in whose peculiar history their^country |^els an interest, and whose memory 
it desires to cherish. 

Mr. Salt was the son of r:irespectablc medical practitioner at Lichfield, 
who had a numerous family. Heniy^, the eighth and last, was born in that 
city on the ]4(Ii June 1780. lie was, when a boy, of an amiable dispo- 
sition, volatile, and of quick feelings, though easily checked, and particu- 
larly pleasing botli in person and manner. His sister, the Countess de 
Vismes, says that, ‘Mike most 1)0}S, he never learned anything but what 
he wiis obliged to do;” Mr. llalN, his biographer, however, though he 
has no doubt “ that this was the case as far as school-studies were con- 
cerned,” states that, “ from lii*^ earliest years, he was excessively fond of 
reading, and of acquiring dosultorv knowledge,” v\hicli is confirmed by the 
report of another sister. Being the youngest child and a favourite, he was 
rather spoiled in liis juvenile da}s. His opportunities of instruction at 
school seem to ha\e been limited under a master whose ignorance he was 
able to expose to derision. He was then “ a very idle boy, full of spirits 
and fun, and the ringleader in every frolic.” T his turn and his good dispo- 
sition rv?ndcrod him popular amongst his sehool-companions, one of whom 
he saved, at some risk, from drowning. Whilst at school, he suffered a 
severe attack of the ague, after his recover}^ from which, his spleen was 
found to be diseased, wliich was the cause of many painful attacks of iJI- 
nesF during his life, and of Ins death thirty-six years after. His education 
whs completed under Mr^ (now Dr.) Harwood, at Lichfield, and, having 
been led to select portrait-paintij|g as a profession, he recei\ 5 ed lessons in 
drawing from Mr. Glover, the walcr-colour painter, and was seat|o Lon- 
don, in 1797, at the age of seventeen, to finish his |^ucation ^ an artist 
under Mr. Farington, a landscape-rainier : a choice strangely injudicious. 

At this period, Mr. Halls, his biographer and relative by marriage, be- 
came first acquainted with Salt, whom he describes as, at that time, “ a 
tall, thin, and somewhat ungaiu-looking young man, of insinuating address 
and frank and pleasing manners.” From hlr. Halls, he received consider- 
able aid in acquiring the rudiments of the art he. studied, '^the difficulties of 
which, arising from error in the choice of instructorsip sometimes drove him 
almost to despair. He was admitted as a student into the Royal Academy ; 
but he gained no honorary distinction there ; the place was ill-regulated 
then, and his dislike to it was so great, that, years after, in passing Somer- 
set House, he acknowledged an involuntary shudder at the unpleasant feel- 
ings he had experienced within its walla; 

• The Life a'ld Correspondence of Henry Salt, Esq., F.R.S., &c. By J. J. Halls, Esq. Two voU. 
London, 1834. Bentley. 
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Mr. Halls considers that Salt’s professional progress, under Mr. Faring- 
ton, was, upon ilie whole, satisfactory, though, when he quilted him^ he 
was deficient in the management of oil-colours. Thus, although his father 
had expected that, at this period, his son would he in a condition to j)ro- 
vide for his own subsistence, the young artist, without the practical know*- 
Ifidge of portrait-painting, without adequate resources, and perhaps in 
debt, was in a situation which became every hour more desperate. His 
father, at length, consented that he should he placed under INIr. Hoppner, 
■whose pupil he became in ISOO, and remained so for about a year and 
a-half, being treated by him more as a friend^lhan a pupil. 

Mrs. Salt, bis mother, died in 1801 ; soon ShoY wliich he was attacked 
by a malignant fever, which nearly proved fatal to him. 

When he quitted Mr. Hoppner, he commenced painting portraits; but 
the impediments he had encountered, added to the precarious nature of the 
profession, led him to form the resolution of abandoning his profession as 
sgon as an opportunity offered . Besides the causes just assigned for his ill- 
success, Mr. Halls adds another. He had been sent to the metropolis at 
an early age, without guide or guardian, and being contndled by strong 
passions and an ardent imagination, joined with an affectionate disposition 
and great liberfility, ho was continually falling .into indiscretions. The 
irregularity and wildness of his conduct appeared in Jiis ‘‘devotion to the 
gentler sex,” from whence, IMr. Halls sa\s, “arose some of the defects 
and many of the most laudable and prominent virtues of his character.*' 
With this temperament, it is not wonderful that, at the age of twenty, he 
became deeply enamoured with a >oung lady of beauty, whose death in 
1800 plunged himself into deep aflbclion : although time and }oiith enabled 
him to surmount it, he never ceased to speak of the object of his caily 
affection with grief and regret, and Iicr image seems to have haunted him 
for years after. 

From his habits of procrastination and Tnot criminal) dissipation, he at 
length resolved to extricate himself. “ It is time,” he says, in a letter to 
Mr. Halls, “to rouse nnself from this infantile slumber, so disgraceful to 
my age, and exert the energy of my mijid, the strength of whicli has not 
yet been tried.” 

In 1801 or 1802, Ijord Valentin, who was intimately acquainted with 
the family of the Butts, 31 rs. Salt’s relations, comniunicatcd to young 
Salt, who had been introduced to him by the Rev. T. S. Butt, his uncle, 
his intention of visiting India; whereupon Salt solicited his lordship to take 
him as his secretary and draught^nian. ’I'lie proposal was agreed to ; and 
this may be regarded as his entrance into that course of pursuit which led to 
public notice and employment. Lord Valentia seems to have been from 
thi.s moment a ^varm and steady friend of Mr. Salt throughout life. 

He was now about tsventy-two, with all his bodily and mental faculties 
in full vigour. He bad greatly improved himself in some essential branches 
of education in which he bad been deficient, and the prospect of seeing 
the world, and of quitting a profession which promised so little, banished 
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depression from his mind, and filled it with energy, hope, and ardour. They 
embarked in June 1802, and reached Calcutta in January 1803. 

By the patronage of Lord Wellesley, Mr. Salt had opportunities of 
exercising his professional talents at Calcutta ;* and after visiting the Upper 
Provinces, he accompanied Lord Valentia to Ceylon, from whence they 
proceeded to Madras, and at Mangalore embarked on board a Company's 
cruizer waiting to convey them, by the Governor-generars command, to 
the Red Sea, with the view of exploring its western coast, and of endea- 
vouring to ascertain whether a commercial intercourse could not be opened 
with Abyssinia. They wete obliged, however, to return to Bomba}, 
whence they proceeded in another cruizer to the Red Sea, in December 
1804. 

The details of this expedition are already before the public; it is, there- 
fore, suflicicnt to glance at its most prominent incidents as respects the his- 
tory of Mr. Salt. 

At Mocha, Lord Valentia took into his service Nathaniel Pearce, who 
was afterwards left in Abyssinia, in June 1805, Mr. Salt was despatched 
by Lord Valentia on a mission to the Ras, or chief, of Tigre, which, in 
of his youth and inexperience, and the risk and difficulties he incurred, 
bo executed with vigour, judgment, and intrepidity. His published Journal 
of this expedition contains some interesting particulars. 

Ilis lordship and suite tlien proceeded to Suez, and thence travelled to 
C'asro and Alexandria, ■where Salt\isited the objects of art, made sketches, 
&L\, and in October 180(), they returned to England. 

At this period. Salt, though still young, frolicksome, and eccentric, had 
acejuived some scdaiencss and solidity of character, as well as a knowledge of 
ilie world and of society, which, joined to his great colloquial powers, ren- 
dered his conversation highly entertaining. 4'hc writer of this notice, who 
i:( c\>5ionally came in contact with him at this period, and ivho well remem- 
ber*^ the subjects of their conversation and the charm of it, can bear testi- 
mony to the truth of Mr. Hall’s statement. With the characteristic ardour 
of his tcmjier, and liis Jove of distinction, he was eager to grasp every means 
of forwarding his views of honourable ambition. His biographer says that, 

in his serious moments, he frequently observed to me, it should go hard 
with him il‘, before the close of his life, he did not obtain some respectable 
niche in the temple of fame.” 

He was, in 1809, gratified by being employed as the bearer of a letter 
and presents from bis Majesty to the court of Abyssinia, being directed at 
the same time to make inquiries respecting the trade of the country by sea 
and by caravans with the interior of iVfrica, and to obtain all the facilities 
he could for European commerce with the Red Sea. 

Before his departure upon tiiis rather perilous expedition. Salt, wdio en- 
tertained a notion, not uncommon, though never verified, of the practica- 
bility of the spirits of departed persons “ revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon,” signed, in conjunction with Mr. Halls, whose opinion did not 
coincide w.tli his friend's, the following curious contract : “ It is hcrelw 
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mutually promised by the undersigned, that, in case of the death of either 
of the parties, the spirit of the deceased shall, if permitted, visit the sur- 
vivors, and relate what he may be able to impart of his situation.” On the 
return of Mr. Salt, they both agreed that this was an indiscreet act, though 
it was merely a silly one, and the paper was burnt. The incident would 
not have been worth mentioning, but for a strange circumstance thus related 
by Mr. Halls: — 

The subject was never again alluded to, nor do T recollect that I ever 
thought of it again till a long time after he had gone out as Consul-general in 
Egypt ; but at this period, though I had reedved no intelligence that could 
tend to cull him to my remembrance, nor to induce me to recollect our former 
compact, I experienced an apparent vision, of so vivid a nature, that, though 
convinced of its fallaciousness, I can scarcely, even now, persuade myself that 
it was an illusion. 

I fancied then that I was lying awake in my bed- room reflecting upon events 
with which Salt was in no respect connected. It was broad du} -light, and I 
saw everything in the apartment most distinctly, v\hcn a figure glided bv the 
foot of the bed, undrew the curtains, on the side next the window, and Salt 
stood before me. lie took my hand in his, which felt cold and lifeless, and 
looked earnestly in my face. Ilis countenance was calm, hut appeared deadly 
pale; and there was a bloated and unearthly look ahou’ it, that at once con- 
vinced me he was no more. I felt awed, hut not alarmed, and exclaimed, 
** Salt, you are not among the living.” lie shook his head mournfully, which 
was his habit on any melancholy occa.sion, and replied, “ I lia\c come to you 
according to our promise.” I then naked, “ How is itwdth jon?” lie an- 
swered, “ Bet:er than miglit have been cxiiccted.” He again pressed iny 
hand, fixed his eyes stad a&tly u|)on me, and his iij.-agc faded from my view. 

I instantly sprang from my bed, and ran to my watch. It was exactly five 
minutes past five, and the morning was the olh of May. I took np a pencil, 
and wrote, on a piece of paper that lay on the table, the hour and the date. 
1 then examined the room and the door, which I found fust locked, according 
to my usual habit, on the iii:;ide ; and, having sati-^fied myself no one could 
have entered, I returned to my bed, and, in spite of the perturbed state of my 
spirits, fell into an undisturbed sleep. 

When I awoke, I began to consider the whole business as a mere dream ; 
but, on going to the table, I found the paper where I had left it. 1 afterwards 
mentioned the circumstance to the Earl of Mountnorris, who also took down 
the date; but I did not think much more of the matter till about six weeks 
subsequently, when news was brought from Egypt, that, after a severe illness, 
Sait had died at about the time the event occurred to me. 

The report of his death, however, proved groundless, though it was per- 
fectly true that at that period he had been so dangerously ill as to be given over. 
It is almost needless to add, that he did not die till about eight years after- 
wards: but I confess, had his death happened at the time of the event, it 
would have gone far towards establishing the belief, in a mind certainly not 
superstitious, of the existence of a supernatural agency; yet, under all the 
circumstances of the case, how very possible was it, that the apparent vision 
might have exactly tallied with the reality, and yet nothing miraculous have 
occurred ! 

Although he left England in March J 809, it was October before he 
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reached Aden. At this place he made excursions, and met with some 
antiquities. His hazardous ascent, by himself, of a steep craggy rock, at 
this place, crowned with some ancient Turkish towers, is noticed by Mr. 
Halls as a proof of Mr. Salt’s innate hardihood of character. Nothing,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ can be more characteristic of the natural structure of Salt’s 
mind than the whole of this incident : wherever he had any great object to 
accomplish, he seldom stopped to consider the difficulties or the dangers by 
"which his progress might be impeded.” 

The political state of Abyssinia rendered the mission of Mr. Salt an 
office of great peril and difftcnlty. He at length entered the country by 
way of Massowah, where Tie was joined by Pearce, and, after suffering 
extortions and incurring risk of life from the lawless chiefs in the interior, 
he arrived, w’ilhout any untoward accident, at Chelicut, the residence of 
the lias of Tigi€, a wise, prudent, valiant and amiable character, who 
Avould not hear of Mr. Salt’s proceeding to Ciondar, since the distracted 
state of the provinces and the enmity of a rival-chief, would have ensured 
his ruin. The envoy was, consc(]ncnily, obliged to deliver the presents to 
the Has, and, aft^^r an excursion into the interior, to return to the coast, 
which he did by the way of Axum, in order to re-examine its antiquities, 
llew'as treated during his residence at CTielicut wuth great kindness by the 
Has, who, amongst his pre^^ents to him, included two MSS., one an account 
of the true dcctrines of the Abissinian faith, since translated. 

On his rcturn-\oyage, !Mr. Salt touched at Bombay, and received great 
attention from lii'? old friend (governor Duncan and Sir James Mackintosh, 
and reached England in January 1811. Notwithstanding the obstacles 
the mission encountered, the result, in a mercantile point of view, is stated 
to have been ‘^productive of considerable advantage.” The subsequent dis- 
organization of the kingdom, however, rendered all future attempts to esta- 
blish commercial relations with it nearly hopeless.* IMr. Salt received 
■CT,iinO for his services, and the satisfaction they gave the government had 
no inconsiderable influence in subsequently procuring him his post in Eg>pt. 

On his arrival in England, he entered into communication with the late 
Dr. Alex. Murray, the editor of Bruce’s Travels, a gentleman of consi- 
derable acquirements as an Oriental linguist, t w hose letters, in the w ork 
before us, contain some curious remarks upon Abyssinian literature and 
history, and demonstrate the little faith to be reposed in the w^ork of Bruce ; 
— in short, setting the question as to his veracity, which has been recently 
defended by Major Head, at rest for ever. 

The reputation of Mr. Salt, his extensive connexions with literary and 
political characters, and the exertions of w^arm friends of rank, procured 
him, without difficulty, in 1815, the appointment of British Consul-general 
in Eg}pt, with a yearly salary of £1,700, on the resignation of Major 
Misset. Previous to his departure to the scene of his duties, he formed an 
acquaintance, with a view to a matrimonial engagement, with a young lady 
of high respectability and great personal attractions and accomplishments, at 

* See its pre..eiit condition described in our last number. As. Intell. p. 1G9. 

1 Author of a work on the Philosophical History of European languaBcs, published posthumously. 
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liichfiehl. But the description of the country he was going to, drawn with 
honourable fidelity by Salt himself, induced the lady to break off the pro- 
posed connexion. 

He reached Alexandria in March 1816, travelling by way of Paris and 
Geneva across the Simplon into Italy, visiting Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Rome, and embarking at Naples for Malta. His letters describe, in vivid 
colours, the high enjoyment which the scenery in this tour had afforded to 
one so qualified to relish its beauties. The productions of the Italian mas- 
ters, too, were not without their interest to an artist. 

Mr. Salt appears, the moment he sat foot in Egypt, to have commenced, 
with characteristic ardour, the object recomn^nded to him by Sir Joseph 
Banks, a collection of the antiquities of that interesting country, which 
w'ere fast disappearing under the imjnocemenis of the Pasha, whose clumsy 
machines for levelling the ground, as well as the ignorance of those who 
used them, pulverised the hardest substances. Being soon upon good terms 
with the Pasha, he had few impediments to contend with, arising from the 
prejudices of the government autlioritic'^. The l^nsIla,” he says, “ is a 
sensible, and, for a Turk, an extraordinary man, and were he not ham- 
pered by the prejudices of those around him, we should soon see a different 
state of things in Egypt. lie has taken all the produce of the country into 
his own hands, and is himself the greatest manufacturer and merchant in 
the state. His revenue is enormously increased, and yet, though the* mer- 
chants cry out, they are all making money, and fresh European adventur- 
ers are daily flocking in to the country. The French influence is at a low 
ebb, and the English proudly predominant ; so that 1 have continual appli- 
cations from those foreigners who have no consul of their own, to be per- 
mitted to rank themselves under our banimrs. Jn fact, the Pasha will 
kearcely attend to any other rcmonstianccs but those which 1 present: a 
truth so generally admitted, that the merchants, in all emergencies, apply 
for my good offices in their favour.’' 

In 1817, Mr. Salt’s father died, which event put him in possession of 
about ci'5,000, an acceptable addition to his resources, wdiich were much 
cramped by the insufiiciency of his salary to meet his expenditure. The 
extraordinary exertions and outlay of money incurred by him in the pro- 
secution of his researches and collections, did not, in his opinion and that 
of his biographer, meet with the rcw'ard the sacrifices and services deserved. 
This is a subject which forms a rather impoitant feature in the biography of 
Mr. Salt, to w^hich w'e shall hereafter advert, premising that, as we pretend 
to no particular acquaintance w ith the facts, w e shall take them entirely 
from the work before us. 

About two years after his arrival in Egypt, he and Mr. Burckbardt jointly 
undertook the removal oJ the gigantic head of the younger Memnon from 
Thebes. They employed in this wwk Belzoni, wdio had been introduced 
by Burckhardt to Mr. Salt, who was struck with his manly appearance and 
his insinuating address, and engaged him to accomplish the opening of the 
temple at fpsambuir Belzoni wa^ then out of employ, and, W'ith his wife, 
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ill difficulties. Mr. Salt, it is stated, felt compassion for lus misforttmes, 
and acted towards him with liberality, which is consistent with his general 
character. The engagement between the parties seems to imply, what Mr. 
Salt asserted, that Belzoni acted merely in the rapacity of a paid agent * 
Mr. Salt, however, in the documents he sent to England, from whence the 
two articles written in the Quarterly Revietv of 1818 were compiled, and 
in his private letters, did ample justice to the merits of Belzoni, speaking 
of his achievements in terms of warm enthusiasm. Belzoni, however, 
claimed the entire credit of the discoveries he made whilst thus employed 
by Mr. Salt; who, when he Jieard of this claim, remarked, in a letter to 
Lord Mountnorris (August 1818), as to his monopolizing the credit of 
these discoveries, I have no objection to it, for T have only the merit of 
having risked the speculation and paid the expenses and in another letter, 
he says, respecting Belzoni’s w'ork, w’hy should I object to his copying 
and publishing ? It was he that made the discovery, though w'ilh my 
money, and surely he deserves to be remunerated.” The letters from 
whence these extracts are taken were wTitten after the “ unw'orlhy treatment,” 
as Mr. Halls leniently terms it, w'ith which Belzoni repaid the kindness of 
Mr. Salt, and, as he justly adds, they certainly display anything rather 
than an hostile disposition towards that individual.” It was not till Octo- 
ber 1821, after Belzoni’s work had been some time published, that, pro- 
voked by the insidious attacks in that work and through other channels, 
Mr. JSalt w'as induced to draw^ up an account of the real circumstances of 
the case, entitled A Plain Statement of Facts,” not for publication, lest 
it might injure Belzoni, but for the information of his friends. He therein 
states tliat Belzoni was emplt>yed by him and Mr. Burckhardt, to bring 
down the head ; that he (Salt) furnished him w ith some thousand piastres 
to excavate and buy antiquities on his (.Salt’s) account ; that the instructions 
WTi’f signed by himself and Mr. Burckhardt; that the lirmaunofthe Pasha 
describes Belzoni as a person employed by Mr. Salt;” that he (Belzoni) 
could not have procured permission to work on his uwm account; and a copy 
of a letter is subjoined, from Belzoni, which admits his being a mere agent. 
Mr. .Salt adds that, at their settlement, Belzoni w as satisfied, and more than 
.satisfied, at wdiat he received ( J,000 piastres), and consented to undertake 
another expedition, at INJr. Salt’s exclusive expense. He was then pro- 
vided wdth another firmaun, describing him as in Mr. Salt’s employ, and 
W'as actively employed in his service from February to October 1817, every 
pos.sible expense, as w^ell for personal accommodation as for researches, 
being defi;^ycd by Mr. Salt. The valuable discoveries made during this 
period arc well known. Upon the visit of Mr. Salt to Thebes, in Novem- 
ber 1817, Mr. Salt says, Belzoni began to address him in rather an ambi- 
guous style on the subject of remuneration, when he w'as told by Mr. Salt 
that*he should have ii'2o a-iuonth clear of all expenses, from the time of 
his quitting Alexandria till hi.s completion of the work he had begun, with 
any articles he (Mr. Salt) could spare. With this he appeared satisfied ; 

* MessTB. Sail and Burckhardt paid all the expenses of hringing down and embarking the head, and 
gave Belxoni 2,0(i0 piastres (£50) ; the whole expense was about £li50. 
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but « few days after, in the presence of several English travellers, upon 
some remark from Mr. Salti Belzoni broke out into violent terms, declared 
he had never been employed by him ; that he had been working for the 
British nation, &c. From this time, altercations became frequent; Belzoni 
brought forward pretensions to which Mr. Salt could never accede, and 
exhibited an unfounded jealousy of the latter's assuming all the merit of the 
discoveries, estim\^g the value of the articles discovered at £20,000. At 
length, Mr. Salt brought the matter, as he supposed, to an amicable and 
final arrangement, by allowing Belzoni £500, several articles of value, and 
a share in whatever sum the British Museum should give for the celebrated 
sarcophagus, above £2,000. Belzoni was afterwards permitted by Mr. 
Salt to dig on his own account, and subsequently, in 1818, took employ- 
ment again under Mr. Salt, for which he received 1,500 piastres, without 
producing a single article. At their last settlement, in May 1819, he was 
paid more than the sum due to him, and was permitted to take some arti- 
cles of value from INIr. Salt’s collection. 

After this statement, wliich is consistent with itself and with circum- 
stances, we can only regret that Belzoni should have acted so little in ac- 
cordance with what was due from him to his benefactor. But Mr. Beechey 
observes that lie was, on some points, more than half mad, and this was 
decidedly one of them.'' 

The splendid character of the discoveries made by Belzoni, under the 
auspices and at thq^^expenso ” of Mr. Salt fto use the phra«c inserted in the 
last agreement, at the instance of Belzoni ), wa®, indeed, calculated to daz- 
zle the discoverer. The fir«5t great exploit a** the removal of the Mem- 
non's head from Thebes to Alexandria, and thence to its jiresent site in the 
British Museum : a specimen of Egyptian art which, Mr. Halls oliscrves, 

for grandeur of style, may be fairly placed on a par Avith most of the best 
produclions of (rrecian sculpture.'* T’hc detail'^ of the process of removal 
are familiar to the reader. 'Fhe next undertaking was opening the magni- 
ficent temple at Ipsambul, buried under a bed of loo'^e sand, fifty feet deep, 
a worLof such difficulty that probably nothing but the personal strength and 
persevering spirit of Mr. Belzoni, as Mr. Halls remarks, could have over- 
come it. The native labourers refused to work, and Belzoni himself, with 
the aid of Mr. Beechey and Captains Irby and Mangles, effected the ope- 
ration by dint of hard labour. When the building was opened, their efforts 
were rewarded by a specimen of Egyptian skill, which proves that the arts 

desceYided from Ethiopia, the st}Ic of the sculpture being, in several 
respects, superior to anything that has yet been found in Egypt.” -The next 
great discovery was that of the alabaster sarcophagus, in excavating the 
tombs of the kings. In a letter from Mr. Salt to Lord Mountnorris, he 
notices the errors committed in the great French work on Egypt, as respects 
the tombs of the kings. 

Every thing they have done from ^he King’s Tombs (he says), which is all 
that 1 have yet closely compared, is exceedingly bad, especially in what belongs 
to the colours, which are most perversely contrary to those in the originals. 
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In design they have made errors almost as palpable, especially a ludicrous one 
in the celebrated Judgment scene, where some figures are walking up steps, 
and another standing in front of Osiris with a pair of scales, while above is 
represented a boat with a pig in it, apparently driven away by a monkey. Now 
in the corner of this plate, to the left as you look at it, the French have repre- 
sented four flying birds with human heads (like Cherubs), wliich they conjec- 
ture, most happdyy to be the soulsKof the blessed after passing through the 
ordeal of judgment ; and from it have built up in the body of the work {vide 
Dissertation on the Kings’ Tombs) a beautiful theory. But unfortunately it 
happens, on examining these said Cherubs with a light, that they prove to be 
gazelles’ or goats’ heads reversed (rather a common representation in the tombs), 
the horns being mistaken for birds’ legs, the ears for their tails, and the neck, 
where it is cut off, for their wings ; which puts a most conclusive bar to their 
reasoning, and will remain for ever as an unlucky instance of their vaunted 
accuracy ! 

The colour of the figures in the new tomb seems to have operated magi- 
cally upon Mr. Salt, w'ho considers that “ it throws a new lighten Egyptian 
colouring, and i.s, without comparison, the £nest monument of ancient art, 
as respects ])ainting, that exists. The scale of colour on which they 
painted is that of using pure vermiiiion, ochre, and indigo; and yet they are 
not gaudy, owing to the judicious balance of the colours, and the artful 
management of the blacks. It is plain that they worked on a regular 
system, which had for its basis, as JMr. West would say, the colours of the 
rainbow, as there is not an oisiament, throughout the dresses of the figures, 
W’hcre the red, yellow, and blue, are not alternately mingled, which pro- 
duces an harmony that is really in some of the designs delicious.*' Mr. 
Becchey, it appears, speaks of these paintings in a strain of similar enthu- 
siasm ; and as both these gentlemen were educated as artists, and had an 
excellent eye for colour, it seems unlikely, as Mr. Halls remarks, that they 
should have been deceived, though he confesses his inability to understand 
how delicious and harmonious effects could be produced by artful 
arrangement of strong and unbroken colours, without the aid of reflexes, 
or the intervention of varied tints.** He admit.s, however, that the ancient 
Egyptians, in very early ages, bad made considerable progress not only in 
the first principles of colour, but also in design, composition, and drawing; 
though they seem to have been entirely ignorant of chiaroscuro and the art 
of breaking their colours. 

Another person, whose enterprize was encouraged by the pecuniary aid of 
Mr. Salt, was Captain Caviglia, an Italian, navigating a merchant vessel 
under the British flag. He is described by Mr. Salt as a gentleman with 
whose amiable character is blended an ardent enthu.siasm for antiquarian 
research.*^ He had long desired to explore the antiquities of Egypt, and 
especially the pyramids, and, in conjunction with two other persons, he 
examined the as it is termed, in the chamber of the Great 

Pyramid, which he traced with extraordinary perseverance and cleared 
throughout the whole of the passages to the great apartment in the centre of 
tlie pyramid. No important result flowed from this discovery, the expense of, 
i^mf.t/<??vrw.N.S.VoL.15.No.60. 2 M 
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which was partly borne by Mr. Salt. Captain Caviglia then directed his 
attention to examining the ruined mausoleums in the vicinity of the pyramids, 
which Mr. Salt was of opinion stood on a burying-place for the ancient 
kings of Egypt, anterior as well as subsequent to the construction of the 
pyramids, connected with the city of Or or Heliopolis, before the seat of 
empire had been transferred to Memphis. These editices contained speci- 
mens of painting, sculpture, and painted bas-reliefs, which are highly 
curious, considering their antiquity in connexion with their freshness^ high- 
iinish, and occasional elegance of form and boldness of outline. The last 
and most arduous of Captain Caviglia's undertakings was that of denuding 
the lovt'^r part of the sphinx to its base, which was covered by the sand, 
whereby he revealed a temple, and granite tablet and altar, on a regular 
platform in front of the figure, ^vhosc paws stretched fifty feet in advance. 
This singular discovery has been pn tl\ fully detailed in several publications : 
a finished memoir on the subject, with illustrations, was drawn up by Mr. 
Salt, and as the sands have resumed their dominion over relics which it cost 
so much toil and expense to reveal, the memoir must be curious, and it is to 
be hoped that it will be published. 

After Mr. Salt's return from Upper Eg>pt, tow'ards the end of 1811), 
he married the daughter of Mr. Pensa, a respectable merchant of Leghorn. 
The lady was about ssixteen, and a strong recommendation she possessed in 
Mr. Salt*s eyes was her resemblance to the object of his first love. The 
match appears to have been sudden and hasty, but it proved a happy one. 

Mr. Salt’s health, at this period, was declining, though he was but 
thirty-eight; yet he survived his wife several }ears: she died in childbirth 
in 1824. On the day of his wedding, he was suddenly attacked by the 
internal malady he had contracted, which kept him for several weeks on the 
verge of the grave. In 1820, he obtained leave of absence to revisit 
England, but was unable to avail himself of it, on account of the appre- 
hended rupture with Russia, and the unsettled state of Turkey, which ren- 
dered his presence in Egypt indispensable. He expresses in his letters a 
warm sympathy for the cause of the Greeks, and accuses the European 
^nations, and particularly Russia, with exciting the Greek population to 
arms, and then treacherously abandoning them to the Turks. 

The events in Mr. Salt’s history, during the year 1824, severely tried 
mind and body. Be.sides the loss of his wife and child, the death of his 
friend Mr. Lee, the consul at Alexandria, was a sad shock to him, and 
increased his official toils. Rallv ing all his fortitude and philosophy, how- 
ever, busying himself in archaeological researches, writing in confirmation 
of the Champollion theory of phonetic hieroglyphics (as far as respects the 
interpretation of proper names), and looking fonvardto the enjoyment of a 
moderate pension at home, he was enabled to endure his severe losses, and 
the mortification which his negociation with the Museum occasioned him, 
with firmness. 

In August 1827, he suffered another and a severe attack of his old 
malady. He partially recovered, but in October, internal hemorrhoids 
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reduced him to a very low state, and on the 80th he expired, at Dessuke, a 
village on the Nile, to which he had removed. Upon a post-mortem 
examination, his spleen was found to be in a very advanced state of gan- 
grene: the rest of the body was perfectly healthy. 

Mr. Sjilt left one child, a daughter. "We subjoin the following conclu- 
sion of Mr. Halls' summary of his friend’s character : — 

By his zeal in embracing every opportunity his situation afforded of discover- 
ing and of studying the buried antiquities of Egypt, as well as by his liberal 
encouragement of every undertaking that promised to throw light on the re- 
mote history of that interesting country, he has not only enlarged the boiinda^ 
ries of human knowledge, but has acquired for himself no despicable portion 
of reputation and renown. 

His strenuous and persevering exertions in the cause of literature and re- 
search, have reflected credit on his country, and have greatly tended to remove 
the impression entertained by foreigners, that our official agents abroad are 
apt to make their public station entirely “subservient to their private interest.” 
The firmness and prudence of his character, his amiable disposition and general 
suavity of behaviour, gave him an unusual ascendancy over the vigorous mind 
of the able ruler of Egypt, who rarely refused granting any favour required at 
his intercession. When taking his rides in Cairo and the vicinity, the Pasha 
would often stop his horse at the consul’s door, and pay him the distinguished 
compliment of entering with him into long and familiar conversation. In fine, 
by his judicious conduct, liberality, and hospitality, Mr. Salt obtained the 
affection and esteem of every one around him, and has left a reputation among 
the European residents and the natives of the country which will not speedily 
be forgotten. 

Mr. Salt w'as in stature about six feet high, well-proportioned, and with 
somewhat of dignity in his manners and general deportment. His counte- 
nance was manly and open, and its habitual expression remarkably pleasing and 
intelligent, though at times it could as.sume an aspect of great sternness and 
dete-'inination. It formed, indeed, the complete index to a mind which over- 
flowed with good-will and charity to his fellow-creatures, and was equally dis- 
tinguished by firmness and placability. 

A long account of tbe transactions with tlie trustees of the British 
Museum, respecting the purchase of the Egyptian antiquities, is appended 
to the work. 

It appears that, stimulated by tbe recommendation of Sir Joseph Banks^ 
before adverted to, Mr. Salt freely expended his own private funds in the 
collection of antiquities. The Memnon’s head was gratuitously presented, 
by him and his partner in the undertaking, to the Museum. Although the 
trustees, influenced, it is stated, by Sir Joseph Banks, who had changed 
his opinions on the subject, were averse to receiving any more Egyptian 
relics, yet, having incurred already much expense, and obtained some 
valuable specimens, Mr. Salt was anxious that the Museum should take 
them, and offered the entire collection “ at a fair valuation," to be settled 
by any person the Government might appoint. In a list Mr. Salt forward- 
ed in a private letter to his friend Mr. Hamilton, he plaeed a rough calcu- 
lation of their supposed values opposite the chief articles, which appear to 
have been rather extravagant. The priced list was submitted, incautiously, 
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to Sir Joseph Banks and others, who, considering it as an official document, 
and the prices intended as a standard, raised an outcry against Mr. Salt as 
** a Jew," — worse than Lord Elgin," &c. To obviate misapprehension, 
he wrote to Sir Joseph, offering at once, without any condition, the whole 
collection to the Museum, stating that, should the trustees reimburse him, 
wholly or in part, his expenses (amounting, with interest, to about £3,000), 
he should receive it as an obligation. In a letter to a friend (Mr. Bingham 
Richards), Mr. Salt says : ^Mt maybe right to^tell you in confidence, tliat 
I hope to get £4,000 from Government, or otherw^ise I shall feel myself 
aggrieved : should it be £.5,000, I shall be highly satisfied." 

Three yearshavingelapsed without any reply from the Museum, Mr. Salt 
repeated, in !May 1822, the ‘‘unconditional" offer of his collection (except- 
ing the sarcophagus, which was subject to the contingent claim of Mr. 
Belzoni), leaving the remuneration entirely to the liberality of the trustees : 
the collection had now, after some difficulties raised by Belzoni about the 
sarcophagus, been deposited in the Museum. In September 1822, a reso- 
lution of the trustees was forwarded to Mr. Salt's agent in England, ex- 
pressing their desire “ that Mr. Salt should appoint some person on his own 
part to make a valuation of the Egyptian collection,"' and declining the 
alabaster sarcophagus, “on account of the very high value put upon it by 
Mr. Belzoni this person having stated that purchasers were ready to give 
£3,000 (he had estimated its value originally at £20,000), and the trustees 
valuing it, according to ^Jr. Bankes's statement, at “ considerably under 
£ 1 , 000 ." 

After much delay and annoyance from Belzoni, Mr. Richards, the agent 
of Mr. Salt, in February 1823, received an offer from the trustees of 
£2,000 for the collection, excluding the sarcophagus, wliich he thought 
himself authorized to accept. 

Mr. Halls remarks that “ the smallness of the sum which had been 
offered and accepted for a collection so admirable in its kind, and which 
had been assembled with so much risk and expense, certainly excited no 
«mall degree of surprise and dissatisfaction in the personal friends of Mr. 
Salt, and in all those who felt anxious for the credit of our great national 
institution." It must, however, be recollected that (as was pointed out to 
Mr. Richards by INlr. Yorke, a friend of Mr. Salt), “ the value to be put 
on these articles, on behalf of Mr. Salt, was a mixed consideration, inas- 
much as he probably could never have acquired them, or been in the way to 
do so, had it not been for the public chai actor with M'hich he had been in- 
vested by tlie British Government." 

The sarcophagus being placed at Mr. Richards* disposal, that gentleman 
-communicated with Mr. Brown, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who held 
Belzoni’s power of attorney, stating his readiness to treat with his purchaser. 
The communication was strangely delayed in its passage to Cambridge, and 
did not reach Mr. Brown till Belzoni had gone upon his African expedition, 
from which he never returned. No purchaser appeared, and Mr. Brown 
knew of none. Mr. Salt WTote to authorize the offer of the sarcophagus to 
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Beizoni or to any one for £2,000 or even £1,500. Efforts were made to 
induce the trustees (some of whom were favourable) to spare the nation the 
disgrace of losing this curious relic of antiquity. The trustees seemed to 
offer £2,000 ; but Mr. Richards declined to take less than £3,000 without 
Mr. Salt's authority (the letter sanctioning the sale of it for £1,500 had, by 
some mischance, not yet reached him) ; and the negociation ended, to the 
mortification of Mr. Salt, who wrote an angry letter to his friend, desiring 
him to throw the sarcophagus into the collection for nothing. Mr. Suane 
had, however, offered £2,000, and became, as is well known, the pro- 
prietor of this superb article. 

Mr. Halls considers the whole transaction a discreditable one to the 
Museum, which got the collection for half the sum expended in making it, 
without considering the toil, judgment, and risk. He makes no allowance, 
however, for the consideration already hinted at, namely, the facilities 
derived by the collector from his official functions. 

This notice has extended to some length. We have, therefore, but little 
space to devote to a criticism of the work. Mr. Halls has performed his 
task with a strong natural bias in favour of his friend, but with an evident 
impression that he has been impartial. It is much to be regretted that he 
should not have deemed a selection of the letters sufficient; he seems to 
have printed all he could get, consequently many which posses^ no interest 
or utility whatsoever as biographical materials. These redundant epistles, 
with a want of succinctness in the style of the narrative, which is rather 
flat, have most unnecessarily spun out the work. With these drawbacks, 
it is nevertheless no unacceptable accession to our stock of biography. 


I I.OVE thee not for those bright ctiarms, 
Which now in thee appear; 

For beauty’s spell the bosom warms 
But for a period, dear ! 

But O ! 1 love thee for thy truth, 

Thy purity of mind, 

Thy gentleness of manners sooth, 

Which best becomes thy kind. 

O ! these are charms which ever last. 
Though youth and beauty’s spells arc past. 

But mor« the circumstance, thou art 
A helpless, orphan girl. 

For e’er hath linked my pitying heart 
To thee, my dearest pearl. 

O ! when I think of thee, whose joy 
Is scaled with me for ever, 

How can I dare my truth alloy 
With thoughts from thee to sever ! 

No, no ; I cannot ever provfe 
Aught else but, dear ! tby only love. 


Kasiprasad Ghosh. 
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SLAVERY IN INDIA. 

MR. saber's answers TO QUERIES.** 

Qu. 8. Domestic slaves in general are entirely independent qF, and owe no 
sort of obedience to, any person but their master or his family ; not so with 
the agrestic slaves on the Malabar coast, who, as far as relates to caste dis- 
tinctions, may be considered as under bondage to all Hindoo freeborn persons : 
these are, however, confined to^ leaving the road, and other external marks of 
inferiority ; and in this point of view, more of a religious than a civil obliga- 
tion, and could, I apprehend, be exacted only as long as the slavery or caste 
continued. These absurd distinctions, however, are rapidly wearing away, 
especially in Canara; and in North Malabar they are much less attended to 
than in the Southern division. At Calicut, indeed, though the scat of a zillah 
court, and head station of the principal collector, they are perhaps even more 
prevalent than during the period of the native government. 

I recollect, not many } ears ago, a Tiyer (whose house was situated in a 
narrow part of the high road at Calicut) used to daily place himself in such a 
situation in front of it, that there was no possibility of any one of the slave 
caste passing^ without polluting him, which he dare not do. The Tiyer in his 
tu'rh made'a profit of this his situation, and actually exacted mone}', or a por- 
tion of whatever the poor slaves happened to have at the time, before he 
would stir from the spot.f Another instance of this caste tyranny occurred 
also at Calient, in a person of the Tiyer caste : a servant of a gentleman (Sir 
James I|otne) having been taken suddenly ill, his master humanely, and pro- 
bably through ignorance, or more probably disregard of these absurd caste- 
distinctions, sent him to his home in his palanquin. As it was contrary to 
custom for Tiyers to be so carried, a party of Nairs waylaid the Tiyer servant, 
and severely beat him, besides doing great damage to the palanquin. It is true, 
such instances of tyranny are not very common, even at Calicut, and they arc 
merely mentioned to elucidate the nature of the deference or submission ex- 
acted by other persons than masters over slaves. 

The following extract from one of my circuit reports is still more charac- 
teristic of this peculiar feature in Malabar observances : — '' The prisoner, a 
Nair, named Chatanchata Wallia Ramen, was charged with the wilful murder 
of Cheria Ramen, the brother of the prosecutrix. The law-ofiicer declared 
the charge proved by the testimony of eye-witnesses, and that the prisoner 
was liable to death, wiiich/u/zca was confirmed by the law-officers of the Fouj- 
darry Adawlut, by which court the prisoner was adjudged to suffer death. 
This was one of the most wanton and unprovoked murders that has ever come 
before me. The deceased was the prisoner’s own nephew, and was returning 
from his daily occupation, with liis labourers, one of whom was a slave, when 
they met the prisoner in a narrow lane returning from bathing, who called out 
to the low-caste people to give him the road ; but not doing so with the expe- 
dition prisoner expected, he flew into a most violent rage with his nephew, 
and without any the slightest provocation, went up to him with his drawn 
knife and stabbed him to the heart.”^ 

Qu. 9. I have already given my opinion, that all the agrestic slaves on the 
Malabar coast were originally attached to the soil ; there are many, I am 
aware, most respectable authorities, who think otherwise, but who admit that 
if the soil be overstocked, the surplus slaves are sold, at the same time acknow- 

• Concluded from p. 212. t Cd. Welsh’s Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 110. ^ 

^ Circuit Report, 2d Sessions, 18J1, para. 61. 
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ledging, that their numbers have been decreasing,* while all other classes of 
the people have been increasing. 

Qu, 10. Hindoos worship, like their free countrymen, a variety of gods and 
goddesses, which are represented by rude stones, logs of wood, or pottery • 
these are placed on a pedestal or stool, called Peetum, on hearths or pave« 
ments, called Taras, in the open air, or under cover, in buildings called Kotum- 
kawa, Mannabawum and Airiyumkootiyum, under the shade of the ali-poola 
trees ; some are inclosed within walls. In those of the higher castes, an image 
of granite stone {Sheela himmen) is placed, upoA which oil is poured; it is also 
decked out with flowers. On many of these peetuing, or altars, there is no- 
thing but a tri-shoola, trident, of iron, or walla, a sword,^ and generally a 
curved one, 'called Kddatila (similar to the Akinokee of the ancient Scythians). 
Every mountain, hill, forest, field, river, &c. has its appropriate deity ; those 
generally worshipped are Manama, Mariappen, Badrakalli-chamoony-kariatten, 
Kooty Chatten, ^ariwilly, Poolakootv, and Bhagawady, for which latter, as 
nature personified, or mother of all things, all natives of Malabar have a par^ 
ticular veneration Their Poojacheyoonaivara, or officiating priests, are per- 
sons of their own castes respective!}'. At particular ceremonies, they have 
lights, and beat drums called Koium and Waddivm, and sacrifice {owls, an4 
make Oota, offerings of meat, rice, coco nuts, hone}', and spirituons liquors, 
to propitiate (evil spirits), Afccdiamer (mediators), otto Pratkan- 

gu/ (souls or spirits of departed relatives), also to Goorikannar,(SXid Moori- 
karniar, the protecting deities of their country. Their ideas of a future state of 
rewards t^d punishments is, that bad men become Pishdsha (evil spirits), 
while good men continue to hover about their earthly or mortal dwellings; 
some believe in transmigration : they have also some confused notions of a 
place of torment, called Karagum, and of beatitude, called Swargum or 
Mocksham. 

The higher castes burn, others bury their dead ; then they drink toddy, but 
fast that day. They observe a ceremony called Pitta Ndtee and Kakooka; the 
higher castes observe the former, which is as follows : as soon as life is depar- 
ted. they set up a green leaf of the karimpanna, upon which it is supposed the 
waioo., breath, or soul, lights ; upon this they pour maddium (liquor) : after the 
7th, Dth, 11th, or 13th day, this leaf is deposited in the poodikallum (earthen- 
pot) containing the ashes of the deceased, which is then buried under a tree 
at or near the place of their birth. The kakooka literally is an offering to 
crows ; it is a sort of cake, made of kawaga grass, leaves of the cheroloo plant, 
and seed of ella, mixed up with channanum (cow-dung) and ghee ; if the crows 
eat it, it is a good omen ; if not, a bad one. 

In Canara they worship also numerous deities, represented by stones, wood, 
and pottery, on petums or pedestals in open places, under trees and inside 
buildings; they have also swords and shoola (tridents) on these altars; bells 
suspended under trees are not uncommon. In the houses of some of the 
castes, a swinging-shelf is suspended, on which an earthen jar of water is 
placed, dedicated to their household gods. The general names of their gods 
are Kilu Daw urn, Gooli, Masti-haigooli, Sami, Kadiya, Moodali, Maroo or 
Mari, Poonjootooli, &c. ; but the most common worship is to Boot, the Devil, 
represented by a stone on a peetum, in an open square inclosed by a wall, to 
which fowls, fruit, grain, and liquor are offered, to propitiate him or appease 
his wrath. 

Both in Canara and Malabar, some of the slave- castes are supposed to have 

* Mr. Warden's Evidence before Committee of Lords, Qu. 1903. { Col. Welsh^ vol. ii. p. 22 . 
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coaimerce with evil spirits, and to possess Mantnm (the nicngic art, and lite- 
rally the Mantels of the Greeks). The belief is, that sickness to man or beast 
is occasioned by prayogum (spells) or odi (incantations) ; they also foretell 
events. Mr. Warden has stated,* and correctly too, “ that the superstition 
of the country is so great, that neighbours very often resort to these slaves, 
for the purpose of letting loose destruction among the cattle and families of 
those whom they have any hatred against.” The delusion is carried so far, 
that the slaves themselves believe they possess this supernatural gift. 

I will quote one instance of this kind that came before me while presiding 
at a court of sessions o^^jgaol delivery in Malabar : ‘‘ There were two pri- 
soners, both Chermar slaves, named Cooty Velloota and Cbengaly Wallia Vel- 
loota, charged with the murder of the prosecutor’s elder brother, by beating 
him, forcing him to swallow mud and noxious medicines, and visiting him 
with evil spirits, in consequence of which he died the third day afterwards ; 
they were both acquitted, and ought not to have been committed for trial, the 
only evidence against them to the fact of murder being their own alleged con- 
fessions before the talookdar, wherein they accused themselves of ha\ ing caused 
the death of the deceased, by means which, consistently with the law of na- 
ture, they eould not possess; nothing, in fact, could exceed the ab'turdity and 
incredibility of their relation, or show, in a stronger point of view, the extent 
to which the natives carry their supersitious belief in the agency and power of 
evil spirits.” 

Throughout Malabar, especially amongst the Koorchers and other moun- 
taineers, they have Wellachapad (delivery of oracles) on stated ceremonies, 
on which occasions the officiating person works himself up to the highest pitch 
of frenzy, and when inspired, or the Daive comes upon them, as they say, they 
begin to shiver, then to swell, foam at the mouth, gnash their teeth, tear their 
hair, cut their flesh; during all which time they are thundering out all sorts of 
anathemas, attributing all their calamities to the neglect of their Moorikarmar. 
In times of public commotion, these Wellachapad were universally resorted to 
b}' the Pyche Rajaf and other rebel leaders, and most powerful instruments 
they were in their hands, not only to overawe the people in general, but to work 
upon the imaginations of the natives in our own service ; and their influence 
has been so great as actually to unnerve the most loyal and gallant of our sol- 
diers, and to expose our officers to the most imminent perils. On one memo* 
rable occasion, in Wynad, our sepoys actually threw down their muskets, 
believing them to be enchanted, and that they would not go off, saying it was 
unavailing to contend against the enemy while the gods were on their side ; and, 
but for the speed of their horses and the night coming on, nothing could have 
saved our officers^: from certain destruction. 

With respect to the morals of the slaves, I should say there is much less 
profligacy and depravity among them than their more civilized countrymen. 
Drunkenness is their besetting sin, when they can get liquor ; but except pil- 
ferings in plantations and grain fields, the higher crimes of gang or highway- 
robbery are by no means common ; when they have gone on plundering excur- 
sions, it has generally been as coolies, to bring away the booty ; circumvention, 
chicanery, fraud, and perjurj^, so common to all other natives, are hardly 
known to them ; but acts of ferocity and cruelty are too common, as will be 

* Evidence before Committee of Lords, Qu. 1912. 

-f See copy of the NeajfOfrum, or mandate of the Moorikarmar, proclaimed by the Pychd Ri^a, and 
the universal panic afford^ thereby, communicated by Mr. Warden, the principal collector, to Mr. 
Baber, in November 1005. 

% In the Rebellion of 1803. Captain Watson was in command of this party. 
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seen by the following wretched picture given of them by one of the Provincial 
Court judges : “ In three cases of wilful murder, the perpetrators were of that 
wretched and degraded class of human beings, who have been so frequently 
described under the names of Pooliar, Chermar, Pariar, and Adiar; they are 
born in a state of slavery, and treated as such by their masters, who transfer 
them from one to another by sale, mortgage, or hire. They are, as might be 
expected from the slate of degradation to which they are reduced and^ held, 
absolutely brutal in their conduct, and destitute of the knowledge of right and 
wrong. They are extremely malicious and vindictive, carrying the latter spirit 
to the most shocking extremities on occasions of t|^ slightest provocation, 
apparently regardless of, or perhaps incapable of reflection on, the conse- 
quences.” ^ 

The Koorchers, or mountaineer bow-and arrow men, are, I know, consi- 
dered treacherous, and in general have been the first to take up arms against 
us; this is partly owing to their extreme simplicity, and the facility of being 
worked upon by their more wily and designing countrj^men, the Lowlanders. 
I have, however, invariably found them futhful, after they have once submitted 
to me ; and on the nninerous occasions* I have put their fidelity to the test, 
never have they betrayed me, though no man has made more frequent and 
awful examples of them than, unhappilv, my public duties have rendered 
unavoidable. They are sensible of, and acknowledge by every means in their 
\)o\ver, the unvar\ing protection (where I could aflbrd it) they have received 
from me, in spite of every opposition ; and this has engendered a sentiment 
'ji‘ respect and gratitude bordering on veneration, and which will only cease 
with their lives; so notorious is this feeling, that nothing is more common than, 
to use wy name as a sort of oath or talismanf {Baher sahibainda anna ittu, are 
the wo»'ds used) on every oppression they are subject to. Many European 
travellers have also found my name efficacious in procuring their wants in those 
part.s, where a piirsvanna onler from a person in authority has failed to do so. 

Although the ceremony of marriage is observed, the contract is not indis- 
soluble; the man may separate from his wife, and also, provided he has her 
conse It, part w'itli her to aiiother, on his paying back to his master his mar- 
rifvge expenses ; which seems but just, since he originally defrayed them, and 
must again if his slave takes another wdfe. These separations are not by any 
means common, and when they do happen, are less owing to themselves than 
their masters ; for no people are more attached to each other, or to their 
families, than they are ; none carry their resentments farther where the wife is 
iinfaithful.J I recollect trying a slave for the murder of another, merely' for 
receiving his wife into his hut during a short period he was obliged to fly his 
home, in consequence of his master’s severe treatment of him ; and many 
such instances arc to be found in the records of the criminal courts. 

In the volume on “ Easf-lndia Slavery ” laid before Parliament, will be 
found a striking instance of this tyrannj^ of masters in prohibiting a female 
slave living with her husband. Mr. Warden, the presiding judge’s notice of it 
is as follows i§ “ The two cases tried in Canara, wherein the aedbsed were 

* See my notice of the two Kooicherg, who lost their lives while using their best efforts to persuade 
their brithrcn, then in open rebellion, to deliver themselves up to me, para. 11 of my Letter toGovem< 
ment. May 12, 1812. 

t Col. Welsh, Captain Bevan, and other officers now in England, have repeatedly witnessed this 
extraordinary attachment. 

^ Mr. Vaughan writes that he has observed, ** whilst the contract lasts, a wonderful degree of jea- 
lousy and tenariiusness of family honour, when contrasted with the general appearance, habits, and 
apparently b'uti'>h stupidity of these castes.” § First Session, 1823, fol. il.'Vi. 

Asiat, •hitr. N.S. Vol. I ;>. N o.CO . 2 X 
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chained with causing the death of their slaves by severe chastisement, induced 
me to make inquiry at Mangalore regarding the prevailing custom in instances 
wherein the slave of one master marries the slave of another, and particularly 
whether their respective owners can prevent them from living together. The 
frequent absence from his master’s work> which occasioned the deceased’s 
chastisement, in ope of the above cases, was owing to visits to his wife, w'ho 
resided at a distance on her master’s estate, who would not allow her to live 
with her husband.’^ Mr. Warden, upon satisfjing himself that “ it was usual 
for the female slave to reside with her husband, suggested that, under the 
atithority of Government, the obligation be enforced upon owners to allow 
their married slaves to live together.*’ The Government saw no necessity for 
the enactment of a new Regulation^ 

That the courts and magistrates were bound, by the general provisions of 
the Regulations, to enforce the observance of the reciprocal obligations of 
masters and slaves, as a general principle, I admit; and that it was intended 
by the Legislature, that, in all cases, strict justice be impartially administered : 
but how stands the fact between the slave and his master? Can it be denied 
that their excluded condition, their ignorance, their poverty, their impurity, 
compared with the ability, the affluence, the influence, and high bearing of 
those they have to contend with, do present insuperable obstacles in the wa_\ 
of their getting redress, unless their masters step forward to see justice done 
to them; and can there be a stronger fact of the want of adequate protection 
from our courts and magistrates, than the case of this poor slave, who had no 
other means of visiting his w ife than by stealth as it were, and this at the risk 
of his life? 

There is no legal objection, that I am aware of, to slaves possessing pro- 
perty of their own, iudependent of their masters. Out of all the examina- 
tions sent up by the late collector, Mr, Vaughan, ■j' there arc but three wherein 
it is contended that “whatever slaves ma\ acquire, tl)e master has a right to;” 
and those are from the principal inhabitants of the lcss-ci\ilized country of 
Wynad, w'here they have, I know, many peculiar customs. It is to be ob- 
served that in neither of the other depositions is the right unequivocally 
admitted; they incre’y allow the possibility of the thi 'g, coupled or rather 
qualified with the condition of doing their master’s work.J Mr. Warden men- 
tions as a fiict within his knowledge, “ One of the Zamorin’s slaves holding 
property of his own, though it is ihc only one he can call to recollection 
Pandara Kanakcn, an inhabitant of South Malabiir, is, I imagine, the instance 
in question. In North Malabar tlicre is one al.so, n.uued Karimbai Poolla, who 
has considerable property of his own, and is, I umlerstand, quite independent 
of any master. Some of the slaves sow dr} grains and cultivate yams, and I 
have seen also a few plaintain trees, and now' and then a solitary jack tree, in 
the ground adjoining their chalii huts, the fruits of* which they enjoy; but the 
right in the soil and in the tree, i.s in the master; not so in Canara; there 
they are allowed to possess a small slip of ground of their own, and occasio- 
nally I havl met with a Dher slave, who had a few articles of value about his 
person. 

* Their words are, '• If the usage of the country imposes on the owners the obligation to allow their 
married slaves to live together, the Governor In Council sees no reason against adopting theciiruit 
judge’s suggestion, that the magistrate should be required to enforce that obligation; and again, as the 
rights ot the master over the slave rest on the same foundation with the limits assigned to them, it 
seems unreasonable to suppose that the court and magistrates are bound to respect the one, and yet 
without power to enforce the other." 

■| East'India .^Ia\ery, fol. i Evidence before Committee of Lords, Qu. 189.'{. 
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Qu. 11. It has been shown that slaves have been sold at the pleasure, op, 
more commonly, according to the necessities, of their masters, off their estates 
and separate from their families; and this by authority, namely, in execution 
of judgments and in satisfaction of revenue arrears * Entertaining doubts 
how far I ought to sanction with my authority such a practice, I liave inva- 
riably resisted all such acts, and have the satisfaction of reflecting that, owing 
to luy repeated remonstrances, orders were issued (I find it so stated in a 
document in the volume on East-India Slavery, for though living in Malabar 
to the end of J828, I never heard of it before, f under date the 13th May 
1811)), prohibiting the sale of slaves in future on account of arrears of revenue 
in Mijlabar, where alone, the Board observe, “ the practice has obtained it 
has not however been prohibited in execution of decrees, and it would a[)pear, 
from the examinations taken of all the principal inhabitants in every talook of 
Malabar, forwarded by Mr. Vaughan himself to the Board of Revenue, under 
date the SOih July 1819, that proprietors had not discontinued at that period 
selling their slaves indiscriminately one to another, and even in discharge of 
revenue arrears, or as deposition No. 18 says,J “ when propi;ietora are in 
want of cash to pay the revenues;” all which sales are, if out of the place of 
their birth, ia iny opinion, at variance with ancient usages, and are, moreover, 
in direct contravention of a positive law, since, at least, April 1826, (when 
the Act 51 Geo. III., c. 23, was cnctctcd into a Regulation (II, of 1826) by 
the government of Fort St. George) which, according to the mcaningv and 
definition giveii of that law, in the Regulation in question,^ is declared to be 
“ the oflence of carrying away or removing from any country or place what- 
soever, any person or persons, as a slave or slaves, or for the purpose of 
being sold or dealt with as a slave or slaves and “ which applies,” according 
to the o[)inion of the Advocatc-gcneral at Madras, “ in all its consequences 
and penalties to all persons residing within the King’s or Company’s territories, 
including thcM'efore the native subjects of this Government.’’^ The Advocate- 
general of Bombay took the same view of thi.s statute, observing, 1| although 
“ these words certainly do not abolish slavery, for West-India slavery is recog- 
nized in the same Act, but they appear to me peremptorily to interdict all 
iniLifcrence on our part as to the restoration of slaves to their masters; for 
I cannot see how such interference could be construed otherwise than as aiding 
and assisting in the carrying away the person so restored, to be used or dealt 
with as a slave. On the same principle, I think, they impose a duty on the 
magistrate of liberating slaves who complain of being forcibly kept in their 
master’s service. The slave who liberates himself cannot be restored to his 
master without danger of felony; and, I think, he might prosecute any man 
on the statute who assisted his master to retake him for the purpose of being 
used as a slave.”! 

In the southern Maiiratta country, the sale of slaves was expressly prohi- 
bited by the Governor-general in Council,** under date the 18th Deceniber 
1819, aud this in opposition to the opinions of two of the most able and 
humane men India has ever produced (the liou. M. Elphinstone and Mr. 
Chaplin), ff namely, “ that any restrictive measures would be s^n innovation 

* East-I>idi.i Slavery, fol. 815. t 16. fol. 000. 

East-India Slavery, fol. 005. § Vide Preamble to Rcgulalion II. of 182C. 

11 East-India Slavery Papers, fol. 711. ^ J6. fol. :i3«, 320, 331. 

A fortiori t all sales of slaves in execution for revenue arrears have been in contravention of this 
statute. •• East-India Slavery Papers, fol. 340. 

tt Mr. Elphi: stone's Letter to Capt. Briggs, fol. 330; Mr. Chajilin's ditto to Capt. Pottinger, fol. 341 ; 
aL-o his General Report of 1822. 
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ufkOQ established customs and an infringement of private rights,” that is, 
what had hitherto been deemed a marketable commodity.” 

Qu. 12. There is no local Act to that effect; and all that the inhabitants 
themselves, according to the depositions furnihlicd b}’ Mr. Vaughan, say is, 
that “ it is not usual ” and “ is not practised and though the Hindoo law 
will not allow to the ruling power the right of granting manumission, there is 
no interdict again^ masters doing it. 

1 have already mentioned two instances of slaves possessing property and 
being independent of masters ; and Mr. Vaughan himself* incidentally includes 
slaves as aroot^gst those who pay taxes, which implies the right to hold pro- 
perty, which is akin to liberty, or they could not enjoy it. Mr. Graeme has 
iT.entioned’l* having purchased a family of slaves for the sake of emancipating 
thenv; and I myself made the same experiment in 1803, of two slaves, a hoy 
and girl, one of whom rose to be a gentleman’s butler, the other a lady’s aya. 

Qn. 13. With respect to agrestic or indigenous slaves, like those of Main- 
bar, the only ancient books that make any mention of slaves are, Keerula- 

0 ilpati’^wiwdhara Alalia and Vitynana Shoorlam Grajiddlifim, and all that is 
narrated therein of them, to the best of inv recoIlee»ion Cfor I have them not 
to refer to) is, “ that they were the first and sole cultivators in Kerula Rajium, 
having been created exclusively for the use of the Brahmins ;”J since which 
period, all castes have become proprietors of land and slaves, and also culti- 
vators, excepting Brahmins, and the only reason that prevents fhem from 
being actually operatives is, that they cither possess slaves or can afford to 
employ pannihers (hired labourers); but very many of them arc their own 
kruhikars, and are to be seen, during seasons of agricultural labour, out in 
the fields, superintending and even aiding theii* workmen ; the slaves alone 
remain unaltered and stationary* 

I am aware it has been contended by a person who has been upheld as a sort 
of oracle in questions of native customs, that “ the slaves^\ of Malabar are 
condemned, without alternative, to cultivate the earth for the benefit of 
others,” and that “ it is not in the power of riiari to alter their relative station 
in society;” hut, knowing at the same time, that he was himself a slave-owner, 

1 considered these opinions as those of an interested party, and I should not 
have condescended to notice them, had I not lately seen, in the volume of 
documents on “ East-India Slavery,” that the same opinions had been adopted 
by a high public functionary, {| so far as maintaining, “ that by the laws and 
customs of the country, it is as impossible to reduce a freeborn subject to a 
state of bondage, as it is contrary to them to emancipate a slave,” and “that 
* once a slave always a slave,’ may be considered a motto to be prefixed to the 
subject of slavery in Malabar;” which is nothing more or less than to argue 
that it is the awful pleasure of the Almighty that the slaves of Malabar are, 
and should continue, a reprobated people, — a conclusion much too appalling, 
I am confident, to meet with supporters even amongst the most pertinacious 
advocates for the preservation, to the people of India, of their religious caste, 
usages, and institutions. Happily, however, we see those barriers of super- 
stition and ignorance being daily thrown down by the natives themselves ; and 
already has Mr. Vaughan himself been forced to admit, and this only three 

* East-India Slavery, fo|. 910. f Jh. fol. 923. 

? See my Evidence before Committee of Lords. Mr. Commissioner Graeme's Report, para. 32; East- 
India Slavery, fol. 91.‘i ; also Major Walker’s Report, para. 3, fol. 000. 

§ Mr. Brown’s Letter, dated 24th May 17i)8; East-India Slavery Documents, fol. 59/. 

II Mr. James Vaughan, Lite I^rincipal Collector and Magistrate of Malabar, Letter to the Board of 
Revenue, dated 2oth July 1019, para. 8 ; East-lndia Slavery Docunient.s, fol. 845. 
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years after expressing himself as above, “ that no line or diistinction can be 
drawn between the inhabitants of Malabar and other parts of India, as relates 
to their agricultural pursuits, nor arc their customs or religion ^ny bar to their 
engaging in those occupations.”* 

And here do I rest iny main argument in favour of emancipating the unfor- 
tunate slaves, since now that all castes and classes of people can and do till 
the earth, there can be no longer any excuse for confining the industry of 
slaves to any particular occupation, or continuing them in their present degra- 
ding thraldom ; nor any reason for refusing to them a participation in all the 
privileges their countrymen enjoy, so far, that is, as engaging in any honest 
occupation that inclination prompts or capacity fits them for. 

Qu. II. Not on the Malabar coast, though I have observed amongst the 
slaves in the vicinity of large towns a growing spirit of industry and indepen- 
dence, which, but for the countenance their masters have received from us in 
these their unnatural acquisitions, would have ripened into an assertion of their 
liberty long ago; and, iinliappil}', the subject has an appearance of such mag- 
nitude as to deter or produce an indisposition, at least, in the ruling authorities, 
from adopting any specific measures to improve their condition, or even to 
extend to them the full protection which it was the intention of the Legisla- 
ture that all classes of people should receive from the laws ; nor can this be 
matter of surprise, when we see such opposite and conflicting assertions and 
o])inions as are to be found in the official records. 

Extract of a liCttcr, in the Uevciuie department, from the Governor in 
Council of Fort 8i. George to the Court of Directors, dated 30tli December 
“ In Malabar, a numerous class of labourers employed in agriculture 
have not the free disposal of their own industry, but arc in a peculiar state of 
servitude. I heii condition may, therefore, with more propriety be regarded 
as dependent on the treatment w hich they receive from their masters, than as 
capable of being improved by Government. But the consideration of the 
measures proper to be taken with respect to the kinds of slavery found to exist 
in India, relates to a subject of great delicacy and considerable difficult}'; and 
we are of opinion that it is a matter in whicli more good is to be expected from 
the gradual operation of justice and policy, administered in a spirit favourable 
to personal liberty, Mian from direct interference on the part of Government.”f 

Q,u. 15. Under the latitude here given, I have entered as fully as the sub- 
jects touched iifjon in the preceding questions seemed to call for, and illus- 
trated them, as I proceeded, with all the facts within my knowledge; there 
may be, and no doubt are, other points tliat will occur to the Board upon 
perusing the.se painful details, upon intimating which I shall of course reply 
to them to the best of my ability; at present, all that occurs to me to notice, 
are the cases of the four slaves which were so irregularly and oppressively 
sold to Mr. Sheppard (a discharged serjeant in the 12th regiment, who some 
years ago succeeded to the hemp-manufactory at Beypoor) for the sum of 
Ks. 32. 3. equal to £3. Ss.! as also of the two slaves who were brought up 
from South to North Malabar, j: and would have been carried on, it is impos- 
sible to say how much farther, until a purchaser was found for^hem, but for 
my timely interference. The Board of Revenue have noticed the first of these 
cases in their proceedings, under date the 13th May 1819, but in a w'ay that 

§ Mr, Vaughan’s Letter to the Board of Revenue, dated 24th August 1022, para. 3; East-lndia D(^ 
cumonts, fol. 910. 

♦ East- India Slavery Papers, fol. 911. fib. fol. 890. 

** With rcj^ 'urd to the practice of selling the slaves of Revenue defaulters for the recovery of arrears 
due. on which the Board have been directed to report, it appears, that in the case which h.-is been 

brought 
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shows the strong disposition that exists, in that controlling authority, to pal- 
liate such glaring instances of neglect of duty and of oppressive abuse of power 
as the whole proceedings of the collector exhibit. 

The principal features of this horrid case will be found in my Report to the 
Foujdarry Adawlut I shall, therefore, confine myself to observing in this 
place, that it was not one petition only, as would be inferred from the Board’s 
notice of the subject, but ten, that w ere presented to the collector and magis- 
trate, and no redress whatever was afforded petitioner, though he regularly 
attended the collector’s cutcherry a period of eight months. The order issued 
by the colleptor for the restoration of the petitioner’s slaves and seed grain, 
is not a^ong the documents, but it will be apparent, from a {)crusal of his 
second petition, f that the collector had ample tijne to see that his order w'ns 
obeyed ; instead of which, he allowed the petitioner, an old man of to be 
thrown into gaol, on, as it was proved on the trial, a false cliarge,:|: got up 
against him by the revenue servants, who seized his slaves and seed grain in 
retaliation for having complained against them to the collector. Only one out 
of my three precepts to the magistrate is given in the printed volume of papers, 
but that one, and the return to it, will sufficiently show how unavailing must 
all efforts be to protect the people, when executive officers are suffered to dis- 
regard not only their complaints, but even to refuse obedience to the orders 
of those who are put in authority over them, with impiinity.jj Neither is the 
letter which, it is pretended, bad, “ through some mistake in Mr. Vaughan’s 
office, not been received hy the Board of Revenue until cle\en months after it 
was written,” forthcoming, though sufficient of it is given in the Board of 
Revenue’s proceedings, to show that Mr. Vaughan admits “ the sale of slaves 
for arrears of revenue is as common as the sale of land;” which is shown by 
Sir Thomas Munro, II in this year (1818), amounted to 1,330 estates in one 
talook alone. This disgraceful practice, in the instance in (piestion, is suffered 
by the Board to be defended by a fallacy, namely, “ If the soil is sold, what 
can be the use of retaining the slaves on it?” the Board oi’ Revenue knowing 
at the time that the burthen of the petitioners’ complaints, in all the ten peti- 
tions, is, that “ if the collector does not prevent the sale of his seed grain, 
and his slaves, his land must go uncultivated, and himself and family must 
inevitably be ruined and yet they do not attempt even to expose it ; no 
wonder, then, the Government and the authorities of this country are deluded 

brought to the notice of Government (hy the third judge on circuit in Malabar, through the Sudder 
Adawlui), the seizure of the slaves in question, with a v<pwto their being disposed of by public sale, 
took place without the knowledge of the collector; and that, on a petition, complaining of the grie- 
vance, being presented, an order was issued hy that officer to restore the paddy seed and chermars 
(slaves). The Board observe with great regret that this order was not obeyed, but that the four slaves 
were sold for 32. 3. rupees !” 

« Dated 31st December 1810, fols. 824, 825. 

t Folio, 832, para. 2. t Fi^tract from Calendar, 2d Sessions, 1818. fol. 828. 

§ Board of Revenue's Report, fols. 808, 809. The third judge ou circuit states, that the collector 
declined furnishing certain information which he had called for respecting the liability of chermars, or 
slaves, to be sold in satisfaction of arrears ui revenue ; the collector's reasons for so doing are submitted 
in a letter addressed to the Board, under date the 24th November 1810, but, by some mistake in his 
office, not received by the Board unJl the 2(ith October 1810, from which the following is an extract ; 

How the third judge could take up tliis as being cognizable before his tiibunal, 1 am not aware, nor 
upon what plea hf could call upon me, as magistrate, to give him information on revenue points, vie. 
whether chermars (slaves of the soil) were sold for arrears of revenue, Is equally inexplicable to me : 
and, even did he wish for this Information, he has been long enough in the revenue and judicial line to 
know that the sale of chermars, both in execution of decrees for arrears of revenue, and by mutual and 
private contracts, is as common as the sale of land, for if the soil is sold, what can be the use of retain- 
ing the slaves on it ?” 

II Sir Thomas Munro^s Report, dated 16th July 1822, states that in one single talook (out of 63 in 
Malabar), 1,330 plantations and rice-fields were sold, in order to satisfy public balances. See Madras 
Revenue Selections, vol. lii. p. 547. 
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into the belief that there is no necessity for their direct interference in amelio- 
rating the condition of their slave subjects.* 

The case of the two slaves was first brought to Mr. Vaughan’s notice through 
the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit, of which I was the third jiidtje 
at the time, in order, as the precept expressly stated, “ that no time might be 
lost in arresting the sale and eventual removal of the two slaves further from 
their native coiUitry.”f As I have already stated, it was at my instance the 
court so acted : 1 was walking along the high-road, and met the two slaves 
being hawked about for sale by two revenue-officers. One of them addressed 
me, complaining that he had two orphan children who nnist inevitably perish, 
now he was taken from them; the other, a fine young man, said that he had a 
father, mother, and sisters, who depended upon him for protection; and 
both entreated of me not to suffer their being banished the country for no 
cause; even to Mr. Vaughan J himself, to whom they were sent, these poor 
creatures expressed “ the grievance it would be to be sold a#ay at such a 
distance from their family.” Instead, however, of Mr. Vaughan expressing 
his acknowledgments for bringing such flagrant abuses to his knowledge, as 
every man of common humanit)’, orwho had the slightest regard for the cha- 
racter of his employers, or the national honour, would have done, headdresses 
a letter to the Board of Revenue,} wherein he “ protests against having such 
extraneous and forced obstacles thrown in his wav to contend against in the 
collection of the revenues, as has been experienced by him on this occasion,” 
and actually avows his determination to support and protect natives “ in the 
legal discharge of their ordinary and domestic duties and practices, however 
inconsistent with his own nicer feelings of humanity or, in other words, to 
uphold this indiscriminate sale of slaves away from their families and country 
of their birth. 

There is one more subject, upon which some information might be expected 
from me, and that is, the custom of slaves seeking protection in foreign states. 

In the volume of East-India Slavery Documents will be found an applica- 
tion from Mr. Collector Vaughan to the Board of Revenue, || relative to thirty 
slaves, natives of Wynad, who had deserted their owner and taken refuge in 
theCoorg and Mysore countiies, wherein that officer suggests that those rajahs 
re.-pcctively be reqiu»’ed to mal.e “ pecuniary compensation to their owners, 
as an equivalent for the loss of them.” The Board, in forwarding the collec- 
tor’s letter to Government,^ .say, that the inhabitants of Wynad complain 
that their slaves are cniiccd from them by the subjects of the state of Coorg 
and Mysore; though nothing is said by the petitioners, either to warrant the 
belief that these migrations are encouraged by, or even are with the cogni- 
zance of, those princes, or that their subjects entice them, as the Board say, 
unless giving them employment and paying them for their labour, can be so 
called; and it would be hard, indeed, to deny these poor creatures this last 
resource, after being driven out of their own country by a series of ill-usage 
which had at length become insupportable to them. 

In the instance in question, the slaves belong to the Tiranelly Devasson,** 
or Pagoda, which is at the foot of the range of the Brimmehagiri mountains, 
that divide Wynad from Coorg. I know well the overseers of that pagoda, 
nansely, the VVaddaka Mootanan and Tekka Mootanan ; repeatedly have they 
applied to me for letters to the Coorg rajah to have their slaves taken up and 

* East-India Slavery, fol. Oil. 

t Provincial Court’s Proceedings, dated 12th November 1810, fol. 8f)7. t Folio 883. 

§ Dated 2.=>th .Jccember 1810, fol. 877. I1 Dated 21st Dcccnil)or 1831, fol. Oil. 

% Letter, datci 2<lJ.wuary I82.‘l, fol. 1)14. •• Folio Oil. 
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sent back to them, but I have always resisted their applications, telling them 
that they have the means in their own hands of recovering them, if they 
choose to use them ; for that liierc can be no doubt their slaves will readily 
return to their families upon receiving an assurance of being well treated in 
future. 

It is only in those parts of Malabar which border upon Coorg and Mysore, 
that slaves take refuge in those countries ; many others farther removed have 
and do, 1 am aware, make the attempt, but they have been almost always 
overtaken ; and as it is the only way they have of sheuiug their sense of ill- 
treatment, and enjoying security of life and limb, it W'ould be cruel in us, 
andoniy an aggravation of their hard lot, so long as our tribunals are so her- 
metically^closed against them (as I have already shown), were we to throw any 
obstacles in the slaves’ way, or to look to the rulers of those countries for 
any indehinification to their tyrannical masters. 

One good Ififfect has attended our non-interference hitherto, and that is, 
that the slaves in that part of both the upper and low countries which border 
upon the states of Mysore and Coorg, namely Tiranelly and Trichalary, 
Bawala, Pulpelli, Kangnara, Coorchiat, Eecliakoon, Eddaterra, and Moopey- 
anad in Wynad; and at Aralet and Kittoor in Cotiotc, Varatoor, Paratoo, 
Paiawoor, Chorillv, Ichilkoon and Poortoor in Kollatnad, are better fed, bet- 
ter clothed, and better llo^l^cd than in any part of Malabar. 

Qu,\6and\7, This part of iny subject, I must confess, I approach not 
without con.siderable diflidcnce ; not that 1 have any the smallest hesitation in 
declaring my sentiment.^, as the whole tenor and tcMidencv of my exertions 
must prove, in favour of an utujualified abolition ; l)ut that I feel my own 
inadequacy to the taf;k of individua!l\ suggesting such measures as shall effec- 
tually secure the great object in •view, with the least possible temporary incon- 
venience to the slaves themsehes, to their proprietors, or to the general in- 
terests of the country. 

Another difficr.Uy, and a very great one it i^, arises out of my utter hope- 
lessness of being able to impart that cosiiulence in the expediency and practi- 
cability of the views I myself might entertain, and this not from any idea of 
the rising generation (in whom the duly of carrying into effect the resolutions 
which the Government in this country will and must come to, when they know 
the real condition of the slaves on the Malabar coast) imbibing any of those 
prejudices against which I have iiad to contend; but from the obvious disad- 
vantage they must labour under, for ^cars come at lea.5t, of not possessing 
that intimate knowledge of tlic language, the habits and customs of the peo- 
ple, and above all, that acq'.iaintancc with individual families, and a thousand 
localitie.s, so essential to the success of a measure of this magnitude. 

Twenty years ago, there was indeed an opening prospect of preparing the 
way for its introduction : it was at the close of that incipient rebellion, in 18l!2, 
consequent on the additional burthens that had been imposed upon the 
people by those indirect taxes, the toI)accoand salt-monopolies, stamp-dutie.s, 
&c , and the oppressive mode of administering the Kevenue department in 
general ; and accordingly, among other necessary measures for securing the 
public tranquillity from future interruption, I took the earliest opportunity, 
after I had re-established* the authority of Government, of introducing, in 

* Lest this mighc expose me to the imputation of a vain boaster, 1 here extract the orders of the 
lion. Court of Directors regarding my termination of this rebellion:—** The prompt and effectual inter- 
ference of Mr. T. H. Baber, magistrate of North Malabar, on occasion of these fresh symptoms of 
contumacious resistance to our authority in W'ynad, so lately restored to tranquillity hy his zcaIou.s 

exertions. 
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the body of a general police-regulation, a few rules which appeared to me ur- 
gently called for, to put a stop to the horrible traffic in human flesh at that 
time so prevalent, as well as for the amelioration of the condition of the slaves 
in general, so far as restraining their owners from selling them out of the 
country of their birth, and from separating families ; and also by rendering it 
compulsory on them to make the slaves a suitable provision in food, clothes, 
and habitation, in sickness or health, young and old, at all times and in all 
seasons.^ Unfortunately, the measure was not supported by those in whom 
the Legislature had reposed the controlling authority over the acts of the exe- 
cutive administration, but, on the contraiy*, I had to contend even against 
their systematic opposition, in those individual acts of violence and cruelty, 
which it was my province to bring to public justice ; the conspiracy that was 
formed against my life,f through the machinations of the .principal slave- 
owner, was one of the natural consequences of that illegal combination ; but 
all this had no effect in deterring me from persevering in that righteous cause 
I had engaged in, and it was not until 1 found myself deserted by the Govern- 
ment itself, by an avowal j: of their apprehension of repeating the expression 
of their approbation of my conduct, lest it should aggravate this distempered 
feeling, $ as the struggle between the ardent zeal of an individual and the sel- 
fish views of a party, was called. 

Since that time, I have confined myself to occasional notices of the condi- 
tion of the Malabar slaves, as often as my public attention has been drawn 
to the subject, but with little or no benefit to the unfortunate slaves, who 
continue the same repiobated people as ever, as their half-famished persons, 
their sie\'es of huts, and the diminution of their numbers, while every other 
class of the people is increiibing, abundantly testify. 

1 have explained, as well as I could, what appeared to me to be the common 
law, the Hindoo Jaw, the Mahoraedan law, and even the English law, on the 
question of slavery, and shall now close these observations by suggesting to 
the wisdom of the Coinniissioncrs for the Affairs of India, and eventually 
both Houses of Parliament, the expediency of the appointment of a Commit- 
tee, b^’th in this country and in India, the latter to be composed partly of 
natives, those who are most intelligent, most enlightened, and most influential 
from property in land and slaves, to inquire and report upon the measures best 
calculated to extend the blessings of freedom to this most wretched, most 
helpless, and most degraded portion of our Indian subjects. 

Thomas Hehvey Baber, 

Late First Judge, Western Division, Madras Territories. 

exertions, deserves our stroiip; acknowledgments. The death of Kalloo, the leader of the rebels, as 
well as that of some of the other principal chiefs alluded to by you, encourage us to hope that tlie 
peace of the country is not likely to be again disturbed. Under these circumstances, we instruct you to 
express to Mr. Baber the high sense we entertain of his meritorious services during the whole period of 
his employment as a judge and magistrate of that district, and he may lie assured that we shall, with 
pleasure, see the opportunity occur for his receiving, at your hands, a solid testimony of your appro- 
bation in any advancement consistent vrith his rank in our service, and in the line of his official desti- 
nation." • East-lndia Slavery Documents, fol. TJUh 740. 

i See my Letters to the Madras Government, dated 12th October 1812, fols. 766, 767, and dated leth 
January 1813, fols. 784, 785 ; also the report of the trial of the conspirators as published in all the India 
newspapers^l'^The following sentences were passed by Sir Thomas Strange and Sir John Newbolt ; Mr. 
Brown, jun., to be Imprisoned two months and two weeks, and pay a fine of 100 pagodas; Mr. Douglas, 
to be imprisoned five months and two weeks, and pay a fine of 1,(KX1 pagodas; Mr. Gahagan, to be Im- 
prisoned three months and two weeks, and pay a fine of 100 pagodas, and all of them bound over to 
keep the peace for three years. 

t Government Minute, dated 22d January 1823, fols. 780, 790. 

§ And again: ''the simple intimation that Government approves of the conduct of Mr. Baber, 
might even Increase these evils." 

Asiai.Journ,N,S.VoL.}5.Xo,(iO. * 2 O 
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No. II. 

Sir S T— the most irritable of God's creatures^ under some 

malicious influence of his horoscope^ was appointed Advocate-general at 
Madras, from a snug obscure practice in the Court of Chancery. With too 
large a share of his own good opinion, he had been long laying up for 
himself a vast store of mortifications, that were fur ever annoying him in 
after-life. The ship, — that epitome of all the persecutions by which vanity 
can be tormented, — ^the school where pride receives its most salutary lessons, 
— ^that nest in which broods of annoyances are engendered from hour to 
hour,— that Pandora's box without hope at its bottom, — nearly fretted him 
to dissolution. During the whole of the voyage, he was haunted by the 
furies of Orestes. The torments of Sisyphus, Ixion, and Tantalus seemed 
combined to plague him. He occupied a portion of the round-house — ^that 
enviable part of the vessel under the poop, whore the quacking of ducks 
and the cackling of fowls murdered his sleep so barbarously, that it was as 

much as poor Lady T could do to prevent his running on deck naked. 

And then came the accursed saturnalia of passing the line. The fretful 
man might have been exempted from his share in the farce at the trifling 
expense of a little rum or tobacco. But he stood upon the summum jus. 
It seemed as if he had a constitutional point to defend— and he defended it 
most stoutly, till Neptune, seizing him in the midst of the argument, 
delivered him over without bail or mainprize to his myrmidons, who 
gave him a specimen of their strigil he did not soon forget. 

It was most amusing to hear his squabbles with the captain on points of 
law — ^the skipper being one of that not uncommon marine race, who imagine 
that, to command a Compan} ’s ship, implies the possession of a cyclopapdia 
of all human knowledge. The lawyer was no match for him even on points 
of law ; and, to make the comedy complete, the passengers always concurred 

with the captain. In short, T , with his irritable nerves perpetually 

tortured by the ordinary noises of a ship, and frequently by the extraordU 
nary ones invented for the purpose of plaguing him, led a terrible life of it. 
At Madras, something was for ever happening to disturb the knight's sere- 
nity. Precedence was a thorn in his side. Was a member of council's 
lady, untitled, to walk to the dining-room before his own, with a title? 
Tbe qu^tion was sometimes warmly debated. “Pshaw!" said the civi- 
lian's lady, “ what is a knighthood ? My fishmonger received the distinc- 
tion only a few days before I left England 1" Such were the exasperations 
that fidgetted the poor Advocate-general from morn to dewy eve. In court 
it was still worse. He could not get bis witnesses to come to the point, or 
the interpreter , never gave correctly what they swore. If he fell ii)^ a pas- 
sion, his clients fared the worse for it. The counsel opposed to him took 
advantage of his infirmity by some intentional oflfence to his vanity', ever on 
the waXch for afironts ;— and thus, with a cultivated mind, a thorough know- 
l^ge of his profession, and parts considerably above the average, he became 
" almost useless to himself and to others; and in that hot climate, where 
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petty vexations are real torments, the " o*er-informcd tenement of clay” 
proved too feeble for the wear and tear of the temper that inhabited it. 

There is this important distinction between the English and the Anglo- 
Indian bars, — that, in the one, the presence of a numerous professional 
body, where, to use Gray’s more than classical description of Westminster 
Hall, 

togalum 
^stuat agpherii 

is a p erpetual checkupon the intemperance of the judges ; whereas, at the 
colonial bars, a restricted number of practitioners, and a most scanty atten- 
dance of auditors, suffer them to play their pranks with impunity. Nothing 
destroys the equilibrium of weak minds so much as judicial authority. In 
that office, insolence is sure to keep due pace with ignorance ; — ^nor is there 
a moral axiom more certain, than that the two qualities are always found to 
be in equal quantities. What stupid squabbles with the local governments, 
about jurisdiction and its boundaries, have been bubbling and boiling in the 
supreme courts, from time to time, since their first institution ! The case 
of Moro Ragonath, in the Bombay court, was a fac-simile of a quarrel in 
the Calcutta court in 1776. Sir Edward West bequeathed his share in the 
dissension to Sir John Grant, whose notions of the omnipotence of his court 
were to the full as inflated as those of his predecessor. Grant was removed 
from his office after long discussions in the Privy Council. 

But Sir Edward West was a thorn in the side of the Company's civil 
servants, with abcjut a score of whom lie had contrived to quarrel,— four 
grand juries in succession, consisting of European residents as respectable as 
himself, — the editors of all the newspapers, — and all the barristers of his 
own court. This person became recorder in 1823. In his first charge he 
flung out the most virulent censures upon his predecessors — arbitrarily dis- 
missed from a high office in his court, an individual of the most unsullied 
integiity and splendid talents, the son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh — 
and silenced the whole bar, the Company’s advocate-general included, for six 
months, because they presented a respectful memorial to him upon a case 
in which their own rights and the established practice of the court had been 
violated. He was a most indefatigable and accomplished scold, and richly 
deserved the cucking-stool awarded by the good old common Jaw of Eng- 
land to women of ungovernable tongues. The spiritless demeanour of the 
barristers on the occasion just mentioned was not very creditable to the pro- 
fession, whose independence was wounded by that shameful abuse of 
authority. 

In England, a hot-headed judge of this kind would be soon brought down 
to a cooler temperature. Not only is there the salutary restraint of a nume- 
rous ba^ tinctured with the same learning, and tremblingly alive to their 
common professional honour, but there is a public out of doors, sitting as a 
court of review upon the conduct and opinions of the judges. In India 
there is no public. Some half-dozen voices, faintly querulous like the chirp- 
ing of grasshoppers in the fern, may be heard if anything flagitious is done 
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or attempted. But what is this to the roar of censure from the press, echoed 
from paper to paper, as thunder from hill to hill ? It is this hourly cogni- 
zance of all that passes in our courts that keeps the judges to their good 
behaviour, — and the wigs of five hundred barristers would bristle with in- 
dignation at such antics as were played by Sir Edward West upon his little 
bar at Bombay. In India, a barrister must lead an indifferent life of it, if 
the bench make what is called a dead set at him. It is true that instances of 
this kind have happened in Westminster Hall, though very rarely. Lord 
Kenyon had conceived a strong antipathy to Law (afterwards Lord Ellen- 
bordUgh), and Law made a most happy application of a passage in Virgil 
to this circumstance. Replying to a smart speech of Erskine, he perceived 
that Kenyon and the rest of the court manifested strong symptoms of being 
adverse to his client. “I fear not,” he said, “the artful sophistries of my 
friend Mr. Erskine.” Then, turning first to the counsel, and next to the 
judges, he exclaimed, with great emphasis, 

Xon me iva fervida torrent 

Dictai ferox; Di meterrenJt^ et (looking at Kenyon) Jupiter kostis. 

And it is incalculable what mischief an insolent judge may do to an advo- 
cate in India. It matters little, in Westminster Hall, whether a man in 
full business be a favourite with the court or not. For many years the 
\vhole court of King's Bench set their faces against Marryatt, and treated 
him almost with personal contumely ; yet he accumulated a vast fortune, 
and is supposed to have died the richest lawyer that England has known. 
Now', a hundredth part of the same systematic illiberality tow'ards a 
member of the bar in India, w’ould be death to him. The natives have a 
remarkably keen scent in these matters, and w'ould not confide in him. 
They w’ould act in conformity to a brief .syllogism : — “Judge not give 
master sugar-v\’ords. Judge give sugar- w'ords to court-lawyer on other 
side. Therefore master will lose cause.” And a more helpless being than 
an unemployed counsel in India cannot be imagined. Let this be duly 
weighed by the English barrister before he pays his passage-money or be- 
speaks his outfit ; for, if he sits w'ith his hands before him, at Calcutta or 
Madras, w'ith nothing to do but to gaze with listless vacancy on the figures 
of the lion and unicorn in the king’s arms that hang over the bench, there 
is no other department into which he can thrust himself. In tlie mean time, 
he must live, — though many w'ould readily answer him, as Cardinal Riche- 
lieu answered the poet that satirized him, je ne vois pas la necessite ; — 
and in that country, a mere subsistence absorbs what would be deemed a 
tolerable income at home. What then is to be done? 

IrUerea jiereunt res et vadimonia fiunt. 

He must run over head and ears in debt ; and, in that climate, the anxieties 
of being in debt will bring him to the grave sooner than if the whole tribe 
of European maladies had beset him. Death has not prompter ministers in 
India than grief and despondency. It is no uncommon thing, and physio- 
logists may explain it, for an individual there to sink under a twenty- four 
hours' fit of vexation. 
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Ponder this well, you that, stung with disappointment or sick with pro- 
tracted hope, give from the back bench of the court to the daily-recurriiig 
question of the chief justice, any thing to move, sir?" the daily-recurring 
reply, “ nothing my lord,” and Aen return with a chilled heart and brief- 
less pocket to your homeless chambers. Dream not of flying from the 
malice of fortune to the bar of India. No — hug your tattered gown to its 
last rag ; — cobble and piece your shoes worn to the very slither* by your 
weary pilgi'images to a thankless shrine. There is no man, that has not 
some snug corner in his mind to which hope retires and dreams of the future. 
A sudden gleam may break through the murky cloud that blackens *your 
horizon— a lucky kite\ may fall unexpectedly into your lap ; or probably 
you have under your lee some kind friend to minister delicately and promptly 
to your need ; — or a widow, with a comfortable jointure, may not be deaf 
to your vows. How absurd, then, to throw away all these smiling probabi- 
lities ! To these may be added (taking it for granted you are a Whig, and 
have bawled loud for the Reform Bill), that there is a constant succession of 
commissions, graciously provided by a W^hig government, as places of re- 
fuge for destitute barristers, — and may not one of these fall to your lot, and 
last you your life-time, if you and your colleagues, after the fashion of com- 
jiiissioncrs, will but proceed slowly and leisurely in your duties ? How much 
better all this, than to be baked in a hot land-wind with much fewer chances, 
— and instead of your fair and fat widow, tvith her appurtenances in the 
three per cents., to marr} a lean, lisping, insipid creature, fitted out for the 
market w ith a ragged assortiiicnt of boarding-school accomplishments, and 
of linen from a ready-made shop, or turning up her thin nose at your pre- 
tensions, because you are not in the list of the eligibles. 

Madras has, upon the whole, been better off for judges than Bombay ; 
but once, at least, the Bombay bench was splendidly adorned. Sir James 
Mackintosh, a name dear to letters and philosophy, w^as no lawyer, in the 
narrow'-minded sense of the w^ord ; he was more, — and, for a colonial 
judge, much better — for he w^as guided by the clear spirit of the law, which 
reflects a much brighter light than the twdnkling taper of its letter. Mild and 
lenient almost to a defect in the administration of the criminal law (for there 
was but one instance of a capital punishment during his whole recordershJp), 
at Nisi Prius he was governed by those general principles of equity, which 
always lead to a right conclusion. The hooks might be against him ; but 
the book of nature, and the code antecedent to and superseding all special- 
pleading subtleties, were for him. He was lamentably thrown away on 
such a society as that of Bombay. Accustomed to lead in the conversations 
of the conversation-men of the metropolis, — such as Sharpe, Rogers, Du- 
mont, — ^he found himself transplanted amongst those who afforded a sad and 
bitter contrast. It was like Goethe’s oak-plant, with its giant-fibres, com- 
pressed within the dimensions of a flower-pot. On the third day after his 
arrival, most forcibly was he reminded of the contrast, when one of the 

« Supplementary firagments of old leather inserted between the two soles of the shoe. 

i A str?y brief, when the counsel is absent for whom it was intended. 

4: See hj« illustration of Shakespeue’s Hamlet. 
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members of the council, the conversation turning upon quadrupeds, turned 
to him and inquired, what was a quadruped ? It was the same sagacious 
Solomon (the writer has often heard Mackintosh relate the anecdote), who 
asked him for the loan of some book, in which he could find a good account 
of Julius Caesar. Mackintosh jocosely took down a volume of Lord 
Clarendon’s' History of the Rebellion, in which mention is made of a Sir 
Julius Caesar, l^aster of tlie Rolls in the time of Charles the First. The 
wiseacre actOally took the book home with him, and after some days brought 
it back to Sir James, remarking that he was disappointed on finding that the 
book referred to Julios Caesar only as a lawyer, without the slightest men- 
tion of his military exploits ! 

No exile ever deplored his lot more feelingly than Sir James Mackintosh. 
In a letter 1 received from him, after breathing some complaints of his 
banishment, he says Turn to Cicero’s Epistles. See how elaborately, 
and with what common-place topics, he consoles his friends, Trebatius, 
Sestius, Torranius, in their exiles. To another he says, pr o amove nostro^ 
rogo atque oro^ te colligasy virumque preebeas. ^'et, when it came to 
his own turn, see how effeminately he laments the loss of Rome, and the 
intercourses in which he lived there with the wise and accomplished orna- 
ments of the state ! My friends dole out the same consolations to me. 
Were they here, they would feel the insufiiciency of all such topics to admi- 
nister genuine consolation.” 

He was rendered for some time uncomfortable through his having given 
ofience to the mercantile part of the Bombay community, by what they 
thought too rigid an interpretation of the orders in council then in force, 
having condemned a ship and cargo with costs ; and ihcir opinion of that 
adjudication was expressed without much delicacy or reserve. He w'as sub- 
ject also to certain Parson Adams-like habits of forgetfulness of common 
things and lesser proprieties ; — and this brought down upon him no slight 
share of taunt and ridicule. It happened, on his arrival at Bombay, that 
there was no house ready for his reception, and it would be a fortnight be- 
fore a residence in the Fort could be prepared for him. Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan, the governor of the presidency, therefore, with great kindness, 
offered his garden-house, called Sans Pareily for the temporary accom- 
modation of Sir James and his family. But months and months elapsed, 
till a twelvemonth had actually revolved; Mackintosh and his wife, during 
all this time, found themselves so comfortable in their quarters, that tliey 
forgot completely the limited tenure on which they held them, appearing by 
a singular illusion not to have th/s slightest suspicion of Mr. Duncan’s pro- 
prietorship, notwithstanding *some pretty intelligible hints on the subject 
from that gentleman, but communicated with his usual delicacy and polite- 
ness. At last, politeness and delicacy were out of the question, and the 
poor governor was driven to the necessity of taking forcible possession of his 
own property. This was partly indolence, partly absence of mind, on the 
part of Sir James. He was constitutionally averse to every sort of exer- 
tion, and especially that of quitting any place where he found himself com^ 
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fortable. Before he went out to India, he made a trip into Scotland with 
his lady; and having taken up his abode for the night at an inn in Perthshire, 
not far from the beautiful park of the late Lord Melville, then Mr. Dun- 
das, sent a request to Lady Jane Dundas (Mr. Dundas being absent) for 
permission to see the house and grounds, which was most civilly granted- 
Mr. Dundas being expected in the evening, her ladyship politely pressed 
them to stay to dinner, and to pass the night, their accommodations at the 
inn not being of the first description. Mr. Duddas returned the same day, 
and though their politics were as adverse as possible, was so charmed with 
the variety of Mackintosh’s conversation, that he requested his guests to 
prolong their visit for two or three days. So liberal, however, was the in- 
terpretation they put upon the invitation, tliat the two or three days were 
protracted into as many months, during which every species of hint was 
most ineffectually given, till their hosts told them, with many polite apolo- 
gies, that they expected visitors and a numerous retinue, and could there- 
fore no longer accommodate Mr. and Mrs. Mdekintosb. 

These eccentricities were specks upon a most brilliant and estimable cha- 
racter, and they are such as have frequently been seen in the man of genius 
and letters. Nature is too thrifty in her gifts to heap all kinds of excellen- 
cies in one shining mass, but bke a skilful artist sobers her colours with 
siiadcs and tints that soften without blackening the effect. Of these eccen- 
tricities, volumes might be collected; — but they are painful matters of re- 
membrance to those who loved the kindness of his heart, and revered the 
depth of his knowledge. It is not, perhaps, generally known, that his forte 
was metaphysics. In societies, where he could be understood, he diffused 
himself over those perplexed subjects of inquiry, with an earnestness of 
expression and a warmth of eloquence, that shewed the delight he took in 
them. Such was his perspicuity and powers of illustration, that they no 
longer seemed perplexed, but flowed from his lips as luminous and beautiful 
truths. In the very teeth of Locke and Condillac, he deduced the great max- 
ims of moral philosophy from the moral sense inseparably connected with 
the structure of mind, and our natural perceptions of good and ill. Never 
were metaphysical hypotheses more clearly illustrated by the laws of our 
moral nature, than in the treatise which he published in the supplementary 
volume of the Encyclo'pcedia Britannica. It will remain an enduring mo- 
nument of perspicuity of argument and elegant discourse. Upon these 
subjects he was not only more consistent in his deductions, but more com- 
pressed and energetic in reasoning, than Dugald Stewart. 

Well does the writer remember his lectures on the Law of Nature and 
Nations, delivered in Lincoln’s-Inn Hall, in 1803. The preliminary dis- 
course (now out of print, but well worth republishing) is a complete sur- 
vey, as a great extent of country is viewed from a commanding eminence, 
of a vast and various subject. The sketch of Grotius is a perfect model 
of that kind of writing. Every body admires it as a specimen of elo- 
quence, but as a discriminating and ingenious apology for the pedantry 
which it has been the fashion to object to that great jurist, its merits have 
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been overlooked. The perpetual appeals of Grotius to the poets, philoso- 
phers, and dramatic writings of the ancients, are wont to appear to super- 
ficial thinkers superfluous as illustrations, and useless as authorities. Y et 
this multifarious citation from dramatists and poets was in strict subservience 
to his design, which was that of shewing the universal sense of mankind 
as to the great principles of moral obligation. He appealed to the poets, 
because .^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, whose province was general 
nature, could not stray into the paradoxes in which philosophers bewilder 
themselves^, but were tied down to tlie observance of those laws which govern 
the sympathies of mankind in all ages and countries. I cannot resist the 
temptation of transscribing the following passage : — 

So great is the uncertainty of posthumous reputation, and so liable is the 
fame, even of the greatest men, to be obscured by those new fashions of 
thinking and writing, which succeed each other so rapidly among polished 
nations, that Grotius, who filled so large a space in the 6yes of his contempo- 
raries, is now, perhaps, known to some of my readers only by name. Yet, 
if we fairly estimate both his endowments and his virtues, we may justly con- 
sider him as one of the most memorable men who have done honour to modern 
times. He combined the discharge of the most important duties of active 
and public life, with the attainment of that exact and various learning, which 
is generally the portion only of the recluse student. He was distinguished as 
an advocate and a magistrate, and he composed the most valuable works on 
the law of his own tountry ; he was almost equally celebrated as an historian, 
a scholar, a poet, and a divine, a disinterested statesman, a philosophical law- 
yer, a patriot who united moderation with firmness, and a theologian who was 
taught candour by his learning. With singular merit and singular felicity, he 
preserved a life so blameless, that in times of the most furious civil and religious 
faction, the sagacity of fierce and acute adversaries was vainly exerted to dis- 
cover a stain in his character. It was his fate to be exposed to the severest 
tests of human virtue; but such was the happy temperature of his mind, that 
he was too firm to be subdued by adversity, and too mild and honest to be 
provoked to violence by injustice. Amidst all the hard trials and galling vexa- 
tions of a turbulent political life, he never once deserted his friends when they 
were unfortunate, nor insulted his enemies when they were weak. Unmerited 
exile did not damp his patriotism ; the bitterness of controversy did not extin- 
guish his charity. He was just even to his persecutors, and faithful to hi.s 
ungrateful country, 

.Mackintosh's lectures at Lincoln’s Hall were well attended. Canning 
never missed one of them. Romilly, Scarlett, l^'onblanque, Richard Sharpe, 
Butler, were attentive listeners. Old Hargrave admired them, 4;hougli fa^t 
asleep during tjie greater part of lljcni. It is remarkable, tiiat he made 
profuse acknowledgments to a voluminous work, then little read, and repo- 
sing undisturbed on the shelves of the booksellers, the Light of Nature,* 
by Search, a fictitious name assumed by Tucker. Of this book, the leading 
chtu'acteristic is its perpetual play of illustration from all subjects, high or 
low ; the drawing-room and the kitchen, the parlour and the stable. The 
book rose instantly in price, and in a short time disappeared. But two or 

* Published in 1776 in six volumes. It was re-published in 1808 by the late Sir Harry Mlldmay, the 
author’s brother-in-law. 
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three of the most eloquent and impressive discourses were aimed at the refu- 
tation of PoliticalJusticey — a work abounding in moral para- 

doxes of the most revolting kind. I shall never forget the effect produced 
on his auditors^ in spite of the most inharmonious of all accents and the 
most ungraceful of all manners, when he animadverted on that part of God- 
win's book, which decried the moral beauty and obligation of gratitude. 
In fact, Godwin had the merit or the demerit of founding the modern school 
of Utilitarianism; — and Mackintosh's reasonings might be applied as an un- 
answerable confutation of the Jeremy Benthamism of the present day. At 
this lecture, Godwin himself was present, and stood the fire with most un- 
flinching fortitude. 

During Sir James Mackintosh's Recordership, a singular incident oc- 
curred. Two Dutchmen having sued for debt two British oflicers. Lieu- 
tenants Maeguire and Cauty, these officers resolved to waylay and assault 
them. This was rather a resolve made in a drunken excitement, than a 
deliberate purpose. Fortunately, the Dutchmen pursued a different route 
irom that which they had intended, and -prosecuted the two ofiicers for the" 
offence of laying in wait with intent to murder. They were found guilty, 
and brought up for judgment. Previous to his pronouncing judgment, how- 
ever, Sir James received an intimation that the prisoners had conceived tlie 
project of shooting him as he sat on the bench, and that one of them had 
for that purpose a loaded pistol in his writing-desk. It is remarkable that 
the intimation did not induce him to take some precautions to prevent its 
execution, — at any rate, not to expose himself needlessly to assassination. 
On the contrary, the circumstance only suggested the following remarks ; 
‘‘ I have been credibly informed, that you entertained the desperate project 
of destroying your own lives at that bar, after having previously destroyed 
the judge who now addresses you. If that murderous project had been 
executed, I should have been the first British judge who ever stained with 
his blood the seat of justice. But I can never die better than in the dis- 
charge ot my duty." Alb this eloquence might have been spared. Mae- 
guire submitted to the judge’s inspection his writing-desk, and shewed Jiim 
that, though it contained two pistols, neither of them was charged. It is 
supposed to have been a hoax, — a highly mischievous one, indeed; — ^but the 
statement was prima facie so improbable, that it was absurd to give it the 
slightest credence. 

It is well known, that Sir James Mackintosh had contemplated a history 
of England, beginning with the Revolution of 3688, down to the first 
events of the revolution in France. Such a work, conceived by a philo- 
sophical mind, and exiecuted after much patient research by so complete a 
master of rhetoric, would have been an invaluable accession to that depart- 
ment of our literature. It is also w^ell known that he had made considera- 
ble preparations for the task, having consulted many rare books, and the 
correspondence in particular of the English and French courte, deposited 
in the King’s library at Paris. From these manuscripts, though Fox had 
beaten the ground before him, he would undoubtedly have extracted more 
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littiple illustration of the intrigues (nick-named policy) that preceded and 
followed that memorable event, than Dalrymple and Macpherson appear to 
have done with equal opportunities. ^ But he listened to the syren-song of 
indolence ; that master-vice of great minds overpowered his resolves, and 
though a vast affluence bf materials surrounded him, and the most splendid 
remuneration was proposed to him by the Longman^ the diligent prosecu- 
tion of it was deferred,* — and he accepted^the Recorderehip ‘of Bombay. 
In the later period of his life, indeed, he supplied Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclofcsdia with three volumes of a -’History of England, of which the 
first only seems to have received the deliberate touches of his hand. But 
that volume alone is by far the best commentary extant on the early con- 
stitution of England. As the work advances, it betr^s instances of haste 
and inadvertence, vv’hich would probably have been avoided, had he written 
for fame rather than the^ exigency of the momjnt. If to wbat Sir James 
Mackintosh didy could be added what he might Mve done^ he would 
deserve to be placed amongst the greatest men, who have done honour 
to polite letters.^ He was too finte and ethorial a "substance to work 
up into a lawyer,— certainly a working lawyer. It was quite amusing td 
see him conducting a nisi-priiis cause, and addressing a common jury, on 
the Norfolk circuit. There was so innate a habit of generalization in his 
mode of considering every question propounded to him, that he sometimes 
overlooked the details thcm’^elves from which that general iV.ati on was de- 
duced. He fired, therefore, over the heads of a jury, consisting chiefly of 
farmers, who, taking no cognizance of elevated and polished diction, were 
often at a loss to comprehend what he was talking about. 

It ig^laraentable, that no biographical commemoration of Mackintosh has 
yet appeared, at least that deserves to be called so. But as t am admo- 
nished by the limits of this article, that the sketches 1 have already given, 
may be deemed in some sort episodical, 1 return to Madras, and, Asmodeus- 
like, exhibit to the reader a character most dissimilar to tlmt which has been 
just sketched. Sir F — M— succeeded to the vSfcancy i!m the bench of the 
Supreme Court, occasioned by the resignation of t^t amiable creature, 
Sir Benjamin Sulivan, — ^the most kind-hearted and hospitable of mankind. 
This Sir F — M — had acted as the Company’s Advocate at Calcutta, but 
had little or no employment except in his official capacity. He was gene- 
rously bestowejd upon Madras during the Castlereagli Administration, his 
brother having been an obsequious follower of that nobleman during his 
critical secretaryship in Ireland, Through this channel, — no other reason 
for the appointibent has ever been suggested, — he fouijd hinwelf on the seat 
bf justice. Most unhappily, he arrived just after the discontent of the coast 
aray bad been extinguished, and ivlien the minds of the misguided but 

* He exeented, it iBUtme, some portion of it. but not for the public eye. It began with James the 
Second, but broke off at the transfer of the Ciown to the Prince of Orange. This has been published, 
with a continuation, resembling Sir James Mackintosh in manner and spirit, as much as Freinshemiua 
did Livy or Tadtus, whose lasTbooks he attempted to supply. The continuator professes himself to 
be one of those who undervalue the grmt transactions of the Revolution. Peace bfi to such politicians 1 
But it would have been as well, had he'abstained from an attempt fo continue a work, conceived by one 
who was avowedly and emphatically ft Whig of the Revolution. 
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boQourable men, whom the pertinapious, self-willed policy of Barlow had 
goaded into it, had begun to be composed, and the amnesty of Lord Minto 
had restored something like the former state of tranquillity. Still there was 
the tossing and swell of the waves, as after a storm. It was at this junc- 
tuje that he delivered his first charge to the grand jury — and though Lord 
Mintons amnesty had expressly deprecated all retrospective animadversion, 
M — had the good taste and djehcacy to call the gallant and high-minded 
officers, many of whom have since attained the highest honours of the 
service, traitors and rebels y not without a half-suppressed regret that they 
had not been convicted and punished for treagpn. What a specimen of 
judicial prudence ! The charge did infinite mischief in the settlement. It 
unchained the animosities of party, and set families and individuals toge- 
ther by the ears,— undoing in effect all that Jiad been done by a'" course of 
conciliatory ahd healing measures, wisely though too tardily adopted. Again 
friendships cooled, -^ivisi^s and factions intersected the whole surface of 
society, and the judge succeeded to the utmost extent of his wishes in 
making private life ‘Sitter. 

Yet Sir F — M — was afterwards removed to the Calcutta bench, having 
kcj)t the settlement in hot water for several months, by getting up addresses 
10 Barlow after his recall, and proposing invidious toasts at public dinners, 
wantonly awakening the memory of past grievances, that were as yet imper- 
fectly Iiealed. 

About this time, Sir Edmund Stanley arrived, as a puisne judge. Oh, 
for tlie pen of Fielding to trace the native humour, the genuine simplicity, 
the quaintness and oddity, of this excellent and amiable being I But as 
the mention of this well-read lawyer, but at the same lime a man the most 
credulous and ludierousl> unversed in ilie affairs of common life, unfolds a 
series of anecdotes, and as much still remains to be said of the Anglo- 
Indian bar, which will be found, I trust, neither unamusing nor devoid of 
instruction, I reserve it as fitting matter for another chapter. 


' To THE Editor. 

The question of the quantum of benefit conferred on the people of India, 
by the establishment qf king’s courts of law, at each of the three capitals, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, has been much canvassed, and will probably 
continue to be so; but whenever discussed, no facts should Jbe advanced in 
support of opinions but such as are grounded in truth. An amusing paper 
appeared in your last Journal, which is likely to convey wrong impressions 
into the minds of persons who presume the fiicts it states to be correct. 

In a note, at the'foot of page 168, are the following words Partition by 
law is not known in Hindoo jurisprudence. It is a creature of the Supreme 
Court, and has produced a frightful disruption in family estates.” Now, every 
one who has ever taken up any of the tr^tises on Hindoo law, which have 
been translated into English, is aware that the partition of family property is 
one of the most prominent and important topics oi Hindoo jurisprudence* 
Menu says (ch. ix. 104): “v^after the death of the father and the mother, the 
brothers being assembled may divide among themselves the paternal and 
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maternal estate, but they have no power over it while the parents live, unless 
the father choose to distribute it.’* 

The Hindoo Law Digests divide the subjects of judicial discussion into 
eighteen topics, of which “ partition ” is one. 

' The most valuable book on Hindoo law, that is to be found in an English 
dress, is a volume containing two celebrated treatises on inheritance, trans- 
lated by that profound orientalist and accomplished Hindoo lawyer, Mr. Cole- 
brooke. The first of these treatises, called the BayOf^Bhaga^ thus begins : 

*’lst. Partition of heritage, un the subject of which various controver- 
sies have arisen among intelligent persons (not fully comprehending the pre- 
cepts of Menu and the rest), should be explained for their information. Hear 
it, O ye wise ! 

2d. First, the term ’ partition of heritage’ {^yarbhagaYv& expounded, and 
on that subject Nareda says : ’ where a division of the paternal estate is insti- 
tuted by sons, that becomes a topic of litigation, called by the wise paiiti- 

TION OF HERITAGE.’ ” % 

The writer of the article in the last Asiatic Journal seems to have taken up 
the notion that the king’s jtidgea only administer English law, and to be 
unaware of the important fact, that the king’s charters establishing those 
courts enjoin that, on all questions of inheritance and contract, the Hindoo 
law shall be administered to Hindoos, and the Mabomedan law to Mahome- 
dans. It is because partition is provided by the Hindoo law that partitions have 
been decreed by the Supreme Court. 

Surely, a writer, whose information is so limited on Hindoo jurisprudence as 
the writer of the article entitled “ the Bar in India ” has shown bis to be, 
should not so freely dogmatize, nor so hastily charge upright and learned men 
with “ introducing frightful disruption ” of Hindoo property. 

It is not my intention to follow the writer through all the fallacies he falls 
into, in Jtreating the question alluded to in the beginning of these renjarks. I 
am only anxious that grave errors, in regard to important facts, on which the 
writer must have been himself misled, should not pass unnoticed. 

I will only add, that the laughable tale of the three judges' wigs, in page 
175-176, is a “ creature” of fancy. I can safely aver that no such unseemly 
scene was ever exhibited. But it is too absurd not to refute itself. 

1 am, &c., yours, 

. A Madrassy. 

*#* We have deemed it proper to communicate with the writer of the article 
referred to (who, we can testify, is not a person of such limited information; 
even upon Hindoo jurisprudence, as our correspondent appears to think), and 
he authorizes us to admit that his remark that “ partition by law is not known 
in Hindu jurisprudence,” is not strictly correct,* and that he should have said 
that its compulsory introduction, after the fashion of our courts of equity, 
was the creature ” of the Supreme Court : partition by’the Hindu law being 
(he considers) oply voluntary. 

With regard to the anecdote of the wigs, the writer avers, upon the strength 
of highly respectable living testimony, that the occurrence did actually take 
place. If there is any error, he says, it is in the name of the judge, who may 
have been Sir Benjamin Sulivan, the oj^er judges being Sir Thomas Strange 
and Sir Henry Gwilliiu.-^EoiTOR. 

* The leniaik tHcaped our attention, or we should have stated so. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM OF THE TtJRKS. 

There are various treatises extant in the East on the Musulman religion. 
From one of them, composed by Mohammed ben Peer Alee el Berkavee, 
which has been translated from the Turkish language by Professor Garcin de 
Tassy, under the title of Exposition de la Foi Musulmaney* we extract an 
epitome of the Musulman creed, as professed by the Turks, which is greatly 
misunderstood by many persons. 

On the subject of the Deity, the Musulmans, or followers of Islam,f be- 
lieve that the Most High God alone ought to be adored ; that He has neither 
associate nor equal ; that He is subject to none of the wants or imperfections 
of humanity ; that He was not born ; that He docs not beget ; that He has and 
can have neither wife, son, nor daughter; that He is neither in heaven nor on 
the earth ; that He has no specific dwelling ; that He is neither on the right- 
hand, nor on the left, before nor behind, above nor below ; that He is invisi- 
ble ; that He has nei^^r fi^re, form, colour, nor parts ; that His existence 
has neither beginning nor end ; that it depends on Himself and on no other 
being ; that His noble essence is immutable ; that He is not subject to dis- 
ease, sorrow, fear, or change, and that He is wholly exempt from imperfec- 
tion. They believe that He existed before the world was; that He has need 
of none other being; that He can do any thing, and could, if He pleased, 
annihilate the whole world in an instant, and instantly re-create it ; that no 
person has authority over Him, whilst He rules all beings ; that He is under no 
compulsion whatever ; that He can receive neither advantage nor detriment ; 
that if every infidel became a believer, and every irreligious person became 
pious, lie would derive no advantage thence, nor, on the other hand, if all 
mankind became infidels, would any prejudice accrue to Him thereby. They 
believe, moreover, that the Deity knows all things in heaven and earth, — the 
number of leaves on the trees, of seeds of plants, and of grains of sand; — the 
past and the future ; — whatever enters the heart of man or is manifested by 
speech ; — sensible things and invisible things ; that He is exempt from forget- 
fulness, negligence and error; that His knowledge is eternal and not posterior 
to His essence. They believe that God hears every thing and sees every thing, 
but that He hears not with ears, nor sees with eyes, having neither the one nor 
the other ; that He has perfect freedom of will ; that what He wills He does, 
and what He wills not comes not to pass ; that every thing, good or bad, which 
exists in the world, exists by His will ; that the smallest fly cannot move its 
wings without the permission of the Most High. If it be asked, wherefore He 
has not willed that all mankind should be believers, it is answered, tbat God’s 
will is not to be questioned ; He is free to do whatsover pleases Him ; so that, 
ia creating unbelievers, and willing that they should continue such, as well as 
in forming serpents, scorpions, and swine, God has views of wisdom and 
utility, which it is not necessary we should know, but of which it is necessary 
we should be persuaded. Musulmans acknowledge the omnipotence of God ; 
that He can do whatever could be possibly imagined, — restore the dead to life, 
make a stone speak or a tree to walk, and water flow contrary to the current, 
or even change into silver. They hold that God can speak, but He speaks 
not with a tongue, as we do ; He has spoken face to face to Moses and to Maho- 
met; to others He speaks by the intervention of the angel Gabriel; that the 

* Paris, 1822 . 

t The word Mtfm signifies properly 'resignation to God;’ and Musu/mefh or rather Afog/ewt * re- 
signed to God.’ 
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Coran is the word of God, and that it is uncreated and eternal.* They believe 
that these seven -attributes of the Most High God, — existence, knowledge, 
hearing, sight, will, power, and speech,— are eternal, inherent in the Divine 
Essence, and not susceptible of cessation or of change. Thej' acknowledge 
that God is endowed with the virtue of creation ; that it is He who has created 
all things; that there is no Creator besides Him; that He produces the corpo- 
real actions of all animals, and the mental operations of man ; that He sup- 
plies all beings with nourishment, and is the Author of health and of diseases ; 
that it is He alone who makes fire hot and snow cold, and that, if He pleased, 
fire would not burn, and snow would consume as fire : in a word, that every 
thing is from God. 

The Almighty, they say, has angels, who act in obedience to His commands. 
These beings neither eat nor drink, nor are they of any sex. They are of two 
classes, those who have access to the throne of God (namely, the four arch- 
angels, Gabriel, Michael, Asrael, and Asrafael), and those who are His mes- 
sengers. Each has peculiar functions; some are on the^ earth, others in hea- 
ven ; some are always on their knees, others standing singing the praises of 
God. 

The books of God are declared to be those which have been sent from hea- 
ven, by the medium of the angel Gabriel, to prophets on the earth ; viz., 1st. 
the Coran, sent to Mahomet, fragment by fragment, f in the course of tw enty- 
three years. 5d. The Pentateuch, % sent to the prophet Moses. 3d. The Go&^ 
•pel, sent to the prophet Jesus. 4th. The Psalter, sent to David. 5th. Other 
books, which have been sent to other prophets. The books of God, it is be- 
lieved, amount to one hundred and four,$ all of which are true; the sublime 
Coran, however, which descended from heaven last of all, ought to be followed 
till the Day of Judgment : it cannot be abrogated or changed. 

Prophets and Saints are believed to have been sent by God upon the earth. 
Adam, the first man, whom God created of clay, was the first prophet, and the 
father of mankinds The Almighty having desired his angels to prostrate them- 
selves before Adam, they all complied, except Eblis (Satan), who, not obeying 
the command of the Deity, was cursed by him and driven out of Paradise : but 
God granted him the boon of living till the day of the Resurrection. Eblis had 
many children, and they introduce themselves unto the sons of Adam, and en- 
deavour to seduce them ; but they have not power to render any one an infidel 
or disobedient to God by violence. Mahomet was the last of the prophets ; be- 
tween him and Adam, a great number appeared on the earth. Other prophets 
were sent to particular nations or people, but the mission of Mahomet was to 
all mankind, and even to the genii. His miracles were numerous ; with his 
blessed finger he caused water to flow, and divided the moon into two parts; 
animals, trees, and stones addressed him, saying ; “ thou art a true prophet.” 
The Musulmans are required to believe that Mahomet was one night trans- 
ported from Mecca to Jerusalem, whence he ascended to heaven ; that he be- 
held paradise and hell ; that he conversed with the Most High ; that he then 

* This doctrine is the source of bitter contention amongst the sects. 

t It is pretty well known that the On-an is not now in the state in which it was announced by Maho- 
met; its edition took place in the thirteenth year of the Hegira, two years after the prophet’s death. 
Abubekr caused the fragments of the Coran to be collected and digested by Zayd, Mahomet’s secretary. 

t The Musulmans cite several passages from the Mosaical books, which they allege foretold the advent 
of their prophet. For example, Gen. xvii. 20, wherein God says to Abraham : ** And as for Ishmael, 
1 have heard thee: behold, I have blessed him and will make him fruitful, and will multiply him ex- 
ceedingly : twelve princes shall he beget, and I will make him a great nation.” 

§ Of the hundred books besides the four above mentioned, tradition states that 10 were given to 
Adam, 50 to Seth, to Enoch, and 10 to Abraham. 
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descended from heaven and reached Mecca before daylight ; that the greatest 
of his miracles is the Coran ; that no creature in the world could write a 
chapter equal to the shortest in that divine work ; being the word of God, it 
is reasonable, they say, that a created being should be incapable of doing the 
like. 

With respect to a future statCj the treatise under consideration lays down, 
that the torments of after-life are real and certain ; that, when men die and are 
laid in the grave, two angels, named Monker ^nd Nakir, come and interrogate 
them respecting their God, their prophet, their religion, and their kibla (place 
to which they turn in prayer) ; these angels cause believers to taste various 
kinds of pleasure in the tomb ; but infidels and irreligious persons are con- 
demned to suffer divers species of torments. The coming of the last day will 
be denoted by various prodigies, such as the appearance of Dejjal (Antichrist), 
the descent from heaven of the prophet Jesus, who will destroy Antichrist, 
and conform to the law of Mahomet ; the appearance of the Mehdi (the 
twelfth and last of th| imans of the race of Ali) from the family of the pro- 
phet, and his union with Jesus ; the appearance of Gog and Magog (certain 
northern nations of Japetian race), and the Beast of the Earth, having the rod 
of Moses and the seal of Solomon, with the former of which he will place a 
discriminating mark on believers and unbelievers ; the rising of the son in the 
west, &c. At that awful day, all living things will die ; mountains will fly in 
the air like birds ; the heavens will melt and fall. The Most High God will 
then, after a time, re-establish order in the earth, and revive the dead, who 
will rise in a state of perfect nudity; the prophets, saints, doctors, and good 
men will find dresses ready to their hand, and horses on wliich they may 
mount and seat themselves under the throne of the Omnipotent. The rest of 
mankind, on foot, hungry, thirsty, naked, crowding together in a mass, with 
the sun but a short w'ay above their heads, will endure, according to their de- 
grees of culpability, a frightful sweat, in which condition they will remain for 
the space of 50,000 years. Mankind will then receive books in which the 
angels shall have written their actions in this world : the faithful will have 
them put into their right hands, and infidels into their left or behind their 
backs. God will interrogate all men face to face; He will avenge the wrongs 
of the oppressed on the oppressor ; if the latter has done any good works, 
God will transfer them to the injured person ; and if he has done no good 
works, God will charge him with the faults of the oppressed. A balance will 
be suspended, in which the good and bad actions of men will be weighed ; 
those, whose good actions shall outweigh their bad, will go into paradise ; 
whereas, those whose bad actions preponderate over their good, will go to hell, 
unless God shall shew them mercy, or prophets, saints, or doctors intercede 
for them, which cannot take effect but with regard to those who die in the 
faith : others can have the benefit of no intercession, nor can they escape hell. 
If any one, whose bad deeds outweigh his good ones, but who has died in the 
faith, goes to hell, no person interceding for him, and God not pardoning 
him, he will burn there in proportion to his crimes ; but he will afterwards 
come out of hell and enter paradise : he who dies with but an atom of faith, 
will of necessity ultimately come out of hell.* All men must pass over the 
bridge Sirath, which stretches across hell, and is narrower than the edge of a 
sword. Some pass it like lightning ; others drag themselves heavily along it, 

• This does not imply that» the tonnents of hell will not he eternal ; it will be hereafter seen that they 
ate. This hell, not eternal for belleyers, vrould be rather a species of purgatory ; but the hlusulmans 
admit a real purgatory, which they call araf, where the faithful dwell who have not merit enough to 
go into paradise, nor sufficient demerits to be condemned to hell-fire. 
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their backs loaded with their sins, and some fall off and plunge infaHibly into 
bell. Paradise and hell* are real and certain ; they actually exist. The elect, 
liaving entered paradise, will remain there for ever ; they will neither die, nor 
grow old, nor undergo any kind of change there; neither will they experience 
the wants of this life. The houris and femalesf will be exempt from the infir- 
mities of their sex ; they will have no children. The elect w'ill enjoy the meats 
and drinks they are fond of, without incurring the smallest trouble to procure 
them. The soil of paradise is of musk, and the bricks of its edifices are, 
some gold, others silver. Infidels and demons, entering hell, will remain there 
for ever. They will be tormented by serpents as thick as the neck of a camel, 
by scorpions as large as riding-mules, by fire and by boiling water ; their 
bodies will burn, and when they are reduced to charcoal, the Most High God 
will restore them again, and cause a new skin to grow upon them, that they 
may undergo fresh torments : their tortures will never end : they will never 
die. 

Whatsoever happens in this world, be it good or evil, the Musnlmans be- 
lieve takes place through the effect of the predestination and predetermination 
of God ; whatsoever has been or will be was decreed from eternity, and is 
written in the table or book of the divine decrees respecting the destiny of 
mankind. The faith of the believer, the piety of the religious man, 'as well as 
all good works, are foreseen, willed, predestinated, and decreed in writing, and 
with God’s approbation ; but, although the incredulity of unbelievers, the 
irreligion of the profane and bad actions, happen likewise with the fore- 
knowledge and will of God, and by the effect of his predestination, and even 
with his operation, they do not take place with his satisfaction and approval. 
In producing and permitting evil, in forming the devil and allowing him to live 
till the Resurrection, and granting to him the power of tempting mankind, in 
creating infidels and irreligious men, and operating their infidelity and irreli- 
gion, the Most High God, in willing ail these things, has views of wisdom 
which it is not given to us to penetrate : no one ought to endeavour to fathom 
God’s will ; to Him alone belongs the right of knowing why these things 
should be. 

He who omits what is of divine obligation, will go to hell ; he who does not 
believe in the obligatory articles, is an infidel. The precepts of divine obligation 
are the following : the belief in God ; the duty of ablution and purification ; 
the prayer of the five canonical hours; the fast of Ramazan ; the obligation on 
the rich to give to the poor a tithe of their revenue, and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

These six articles may be said to comprise a summary of the Musulman 
faith ; a religion which extends over half of Asia, more than half of Africa, 
and a part of Europe. 

« " Musulmans believe that there are eight paradises and seven hells, that is, eight degrees of beat!, 
tude for the elect, and seven degrees of punishment for the damned. They would give us to under- 
stand by this inequality, that God's mercy surpasses his justice.” — D’llerbelot, Bibl. Of., art. Gennah. 

f No error Is more common than ihe notion that females are excluded by Mahomet from heaven. The 
contrary is stated in the Coran. 
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STORM AND RAIN. 

SY BABOO KASZPBASAl) GHOSH, OP CALCUTTA. 

The mighty demons of the storm have met 
In battle fierce. Relentless anger fires 
Their bosoms, proud of desolating power. 

Their swords in rapid wavings flash, and oft, 

In lightning gleams, illume the darkened 6arth. 

Hark ! bow they vaunt in thunder deep and loud. 
And, madly howling, rave athwart the arch 
Of heaven ; convolving Ganga's waters deep, 

Which, wildly running to and fro, dismayed. 

Or upwards bounding high, appear as if 
They wish to brcjik loose from their lieds to fly 
The tempesl'o rage ! Beneath its headlong speed. 

Reft of her beauteous green, fair Nature quakes 
Aflrightcd ; and upon the plain are strewed 
Leaves, arms, and trunks of many a giant tree, 

Felled by its wrath. 

But soon unto the clouds, 
Which darkly frown upon the earth, as though 
In hate and envy, fly the tempest fiends. 

And there, bound by some unknown powerful charm, 
They roar as if once more they would descend 
To sweep the world before their furious course, 

Blasting the fairest scenes of Nature fair 
With demon strength and hate. * • ^ * 

The ruthless storm 

Is past. Cloud upon cloud is piled along 

The darksome brow of yonder skies, unshrouding 

The face of the hi'ight sun, who o’er the earth, 

High on his throne of ether erst did reign 
In splendour, cloudless — dazzling-— and serene. 

The gathering darkness deepens round, as if 
The spell of awe hath bound the face of heaven — 

The spell which but the poet’s gifted eye 
Can trace, and but his flexile heart can feel. 

Attracted. 

Now the floods of heaven, unsealed. 

At once burst forth in torrents, deluging 
The shrinking earth ; and, as the clouds become 
Dispersed and thinner by the wandering breeze, 

The glories of the broad, meridian sun 
Descend and sparkle. But the firmament 
Still pours its genial springs of crystal rain, 

Which, brightened by the solar beams, appear 
Like showers of liquid radiance falling down, 

A blessed gift to man from favouring heaven. 

The little shrubs, which ere-long drooped beneath 
The summer sun*s refulgence noontide, now, 

Reviving, raise their heads, and put forth all 
Their verdurous majesty. £ach leaf is decked 
With drops of rain, like liquid diamonds bright. 
Quivering by the gentle breeze, whiph breathes 
Delightful fragrance. 

N.S.V0L.I5.N0.6O. 2 Q 
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ACCOUNT OF TIBET. 

BY FRA FRANCESCO ORAZIO DELLA PENXA DE BILLI, 1730. 

WITH NOTES BY M. KLAPROTH. 

The term Thibet is a corrupted word in the Tartar tongue ; correctly it 
should be Thobot C^} or Tangut katzar, Tangut signifies ‘ inhabitant of a 
house/ and katzar means ‘country* or ^kingdom;’ that is, ‘kingdom of 
dwellers in houses, *(^) because the Tartars live in tents made of felt, or of 
some coarse stuff woven from the hairs of the Yak,(‘‘) a hairy kind of ox; and 
the Thibetans live in houses. Thibet, in the Thibetan tongue, is called Foot, 
and the Thibetans Foot bd. In the language of Nekpal, Thibet is called Seen 
(or Hie) and a native of the country Seend, In the Hindustanee tongue 
Thibet is called Butanty and a Thibetan ButiaS^) 

The chief city of Thibet is called in the Tartar tongue Baron-ihdid : Baron 
signifies ‘ the right tlid^ ‘ towards ;* /d, ‘ the south ;* that is, ‘ towards the 
south, on the right hand.’C’) In the Thibetan language it is called Lhasa. Lhd 
signifies, as we should say, ‘ gods ;* sd, ‘ land ;* that is, ‘ land of gods.’(0 

The whole of Thibet, according to the statement of the king’s ministers, 
specially appointed to take an account of the number of inhabitants in the 
whole kingdom, contains thirty-three millions of souls from which number 
they raise GOO, 000 soldiers, in the following manner. 

The provinces which arc bound to furnish jouths to be made priests are 
exempt from furnishing soldiers. 

The provinces of U (Oo) and Tzang (Zzang) give 130,000 soldiers, taking one 
for every three families. K’ham gives 3G0,000, one for every three families. 
Ngari gives 100,000, one for each family. Chang gives likewise 100,000, one 
for each family. From tlie provinces of Hor and Amdoa no soldiers are taken, 
by reason of their distrust of the former, which greatly favours the Tartars, 
the Tartar language being commonly spoken there ; and because the latter 
adjoins China, without the Great Wall, where they speak more Thibetan than 
Tartar and Chinese. The provinces of Eombo and Takpo furnish soldiers in 
the same manner as the others ; but as an accurate return of the numbers is 
not made, an estimate must be formed from conjecture ; but I should think 
that both might give 140,000 soldiers, one for every three families. 

The kingdoms and provinces of Thibet are the following. 

The kingdom of Lata or Ladak,^^) which, on the west, is bounded by Kash- 
mere, on the south by Mongolia, on the east by Ngari, on the north by Tar- 
tar}^ and, I believe, the country of the Usbek Tartars. 

Ngari(‘) is divided into three provinces, Ngari Saukar, Ngari Purang, and 
Ngari Tamo. The first is bounded on the west by Lata, on the north by Tar- 
tary, and, I believe, by Gaskar (Kaakar), on the east by Ngari Purang, and on 
the south by Mongolia. Ngari Purang, on the west two points north, is 
bounded by Ngari Sankar, on the north by Tartary, on the east by Ngari Tamo, 
and on the south by Mongolia. Ngari Tamo is bounded on the west by Ngari 
Purang, on the north by Tartary, on the cast by the province of Tzang, and 
on the south b}' Mongolia. 

The province of Tzang(’‘), on the west, is bounded by Nekpal, on the north 
by Ngari Tamo, on the south by Lhd ten ke(^) and Bregion,(“), and on the 
east by the province of U. Towards the west, the farthest place in the pro- 
vince of Tsang is called in the Hindustanee language JTiiti, which signifies ‘ a 
bitch in the Thibetan language it is called Gnialam, and also Tzongtu, which 
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signifies * a place where merchants meet to make bargains.^(") The farthest 
place towards the east is called Kambala^C*) which is the name of a great 
mountain, on the side of which are many places, and on the table-land is a 
large lake, called Yandro,(’^) towards the south, which is in circuit (according 
to the statement of those who have encompassed it) eighteen days* journey ; 
within it are some hilly isles. This lake has no outlet, at least no visible one; 
all along the way I skirted it, for a day’s journey and a-half, I saw no outlet 
whatever, and I was assured that it is the same in other parts, by those who 
have actually coasted along its margin. To pass mount Kambala, it is neces- 
sar}" to ascend a full half-mile, and then to descend for five good miles ; then 
you come to a very large river, which is called C*iasum, in other places Tzam 
p6 or Tzang chu,(®) which has its source in Ngari. Three days’ journey from 
Lhasa, pursuing your course under the fortress called Sgikakungar,(') before 
you arrive at 1 akpo Chiiii, in a day^s journey, you get into Lhoga.(*) And 
they say that you pass beneath a mountain, because you meet with the moun- 
tain again ; and from Takpo you go to Kombo, and they say that the Ganges 
is met with towards Ragmati or Shiatigang. The capital of this province is 
Sgigatze.(*) 

The kingdom of Bregiong, or Bramascion,(^) is bounded on the north by 
the province of Tzang, to the south by Mon-Altibari('') and Brukpa, or Lalto- 
pivaln, between the east and the south by Lhoba,(^) by Kako and Kombo to 
the east, and by Maronga(’) and Nepal to the west. 

The province of U on the west is bounded by Tsang, on the east hy Sharbi- 
gonti, on the south by Yalha(^) and Takpo, (*), on the north by Chang (and on 
the north, the province of U ends at Ratren and Talung);(“®) to the east it 
adjoins Sharbigonti, and to the w'est, Kambala. The capital of the province 
of U is Lhasii, near which city passes the river TsangiujC'*^) which takes its 
rise above Sharbigonti, and enters the river Chasum, near the fortress of Chu- 
three days’ distant from Lhasa. U signifies ‘ middle, because this 
province stands in the midst of Thibet, and Lhasa stands in the middle of this 
province, and therefore they call it ‘the navel of the rich kingdom of Thibet.’ 

TIk i rovince of Chang on the w^est is bounded by Ngari, C®®), on the north 
by Kokoiior, on the east by Kham, on the south by the province of U. In 
this province of Chang is the duchy of Dam,(*^'‘) which is eight days distant 
from Lhasa. In Dam there is only a palace for the king and his court, the 
rest of the inhabitants residing in tents of felt and oloth made of hair; the 
greater part are Tartars and the others Thibetans. Two day's from Dam is Nak 
seu ka, where is the last fortress of Thibet, without any other house, but 
only tent-dwellings, as before. In this place they cross a large river called 
Nak seu : AVt signifies ‘ black,’ and seu, ‘ water.C®^) The place takes its 
name from the river, and is called, therefore, Na/c seu kd, that is, ‘ people of 
the black water.' From hence, for about forty days’ journey, no more bouses 
ai'e met with, but only occasionally tent-dwellings, with many herds of yaks, or 
hairy cattle, sheep, and horses ; and travellers will find nothing to eat but flesh 
and butter ; every other article they must carry with them. Traversing this 
great country they will meet with a very large river called Biseu,(*^^) the magni- 
tude of which may be inferred from what is stated by Signor Samuel Vander,{“) 
a Hollander, native of Flushing, in the province of Zealand, that, in crossing it 
in boats of skin, they embark in the morning, and take up their lodging in the 
evening on a little isle in the river, and do not finish crossing until the middle 
of the follovviiig day. In the vicinity of this river, there is a vast population 
living in tents. From this place, in about a month’s journey, is Zoloma,(“) 
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the t)ec^ple of which dwell likewise in tents ; and after five days’ journey you 
arrive at Kokonor, which is the extreme limit of Tliibet on the north side. 

The province of Takpo is pretty large, and is divided into seven, that is, 
Takpd Chini, where the Capuchin missionaries have a place of residence. 
Takpo Chiara,(**) on the north, is bounded by the province of U, on the south 
by Kombo, on the east by K’hani, and on the west by Tsang. 

The province of Kombo to the north is bounded by Takpo, (“*") to the east 
by K’ham ; to the west by Bregion and Lhobei, to the south by Lho k’haptra : 
UiQ means * south Kha^ ‘ moutli plrcLy * a cut,’ because the little girls are 
cut in the lip, which is coloured red, yellow, blue, and other colours, which 
are inserted in the cut in their lips. 

K’ham(“) towards the west, adjoins Bikiim, Takpo and Kombo ; to the 
north it is bounded by Kokonor and Chang ; to the east, by Tarchenton, 
China, and Amdoa ; and to the south by Bengal, Siam, Pegu, and Tonquin. 

The state of K’ham is divided into twelve provinces, as follow : 

1. Tsava K’ham, to the west, adjoins Bikun and Takpo ; to the east, Pem- 
bor K’ham, to the south Lho K’haptra. 

2. Pombor K’ham, to the west, adjoins Tsava K’ham, to the east Mingara 
K’ham, to the south Bengal, and to the north Biseu. 

3. Mingara K’ham is bounded on the west by Pombor K’ham, on the east 
by China, and they say by the province of Chen to fu (°°) and Amdoa ; on the 
south, it is said, by Pegu, and on the north by Kokonor. 

4. Ketong K’ham, on the west, is bounded by Kombo ; on the east by 
Tsava K’hara; on the south, it is said, by Pegu or Siam, on the north by 
Kokonor. 

5. Chungbu K’haiii, on the west, is bounded byTalung; on the east by 
Charato ; on the south by Shopado ; on the north by Cluing. 

6. Kongiuduru K’ham, on the east, adjoins Kemorang; on the west, Chang; 
towards Dam, on the north, Kokonor ; on the south, Bha.(’'*') 

7. and 8. Chamto K’ham and Keniorong K’ham arc provinces the bounda- 
ries of which are not known any more than those of tlic four remaining pro- 
vinces. Not only are they ig* Oi’ant of their limits, but even their names, from 
not being able to procure certain information from ))crsons acquainted with 
them ; through the jealousy of the Thibetans, it is not possible to take a copy 
of the only map they have, which is kept in different apartments of the palace 
of Yaranga or Lhaprang, 

The king of Thibet also rules the state of AmdoH,(‘*'‘) as I have before ob- 
served, which is bounded on the east by China, on the north by Kokonor and 
Chang, on the west by K’ham, and on the south it is supposed by Tonquin, 
Pegu, or Siam r but this is not certain, because the Thibetans have very little 
knowledge of Pegu, Tonquin, Siam, and the other adjoining countries. The 
state of Amdoa is divided into the following provinces : Chenisgiungb^, Yarba, 
Ara, Margneu, Tzator, Tarioiig, Tebo, Ngaba, Sunggeu, Korlung, Chusang, 
Samblo, Tongor, Kungbung, and I dare say there may be some other; but not 
having had time, owing to the want of religionists, or opportunity to investigate 
these matters, I was obliged to ada))t myself to the occasion, and to use cau- 
tion, in order not to excite jealousy. 

In all these provinces there arc towns, cultivated fields, and castles built of 
stone and other substantial and durable materials. The native tongue is 
Thibetan, but the people also speak Tartar and Chinese ; they are of an 
elevated intellect, and in my time all the readers and lamas of the University, 
teachers of the supreme lama, and the grand lamas who are born again, were 
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almost all from Amcloa, from which state or kingdom no soldiers were taken, 
as I have before said. 

Between Tartary and the provinces of Chang and Ngari, are the people of 
Hor,(") who are of a stupid character, wear long hair like the Tartars, and 
dress like them ; they dwell in tents, and speak Tartar and Thibetan, but 
mostly Tartar. 

In the province of Tsang are two other rather large rivers, and further on 
several small ones : one, which takes its rise in the Langur(") mountain, and 
flows as far as Sechia, and then, turning to the south, it passes the state of Bre- 
giong or Bramascion, then, going into the kingdom of Bengal, it enters the 
Ganges; and it is called Ponchu.C**) The other river, named Sanchu, comes 
from the north, it is supposed from Chang larzi,(““) passes to the south of 
Sgikatze, whence, passing Giantze and Pary, and leaving Bregion to the west, 
it falls into the Ganges, in the kingdom of Bengal. 

The ordinary limits of Thibet on the east are China and Tarcenton.(^’^) This 
state or province was bounded by China without the wall at the time when the 
grand laira was absolute lord, even temporally, of Thibet, the Emperor of 
China allowing the government of it to the grand lama ; but since the Emperor 
obtained possession of Thibet, in 17^0, he has reserved the government of this 
state to himself. This country abounds in difierent kinds of tea, which supplies 
all Thibet. It is bounded on the south by the following kingdoms : Bengal, 
Lho ten kc, Altibary, Mon, Brukpa, Lhoba, Lhokhaptra, Shapado, Bha, which 
is not known to whom it belongs ; and they think the limits extend to Peru, 
Siam, and Tonquin.(''’'‘ t On the west it joins Kashmere, a part of Mongolia, 
Nekpal, and Moronga. On the north it is bounded by Usbek Tartary, Gas- 
kar,(^'‘) Oiongar.C'-'") and it is believed Yarkand and Kokonor. Giongar — 
gion signifies ‘ left;’ Aar, ‘ hand — the * left-hand.’ Kokonor ~^koJco is ‘ blue,’ 
7 ?or ‘ lake,’ in the Tartar. language. In the Thibetan tongue, Kokonor is 
Tzoka— signifies ‘lake,’ ka ‘inhabitant;’ that is, ‘inhabitants of the lake.’ 
Kokonor is also called Tzo ngombo — tzo, ‘ lake,’ ngomho^ ‘ blue,* because the 
water appears of a blue colour.!'") The Thibetans allege that this lake belongs 
to them, and that the frontiers of Thibet reach to the limits of the city of 
Sholin or Shelingh.l'*®'^) No river issues from this lake. The five rivers which 
the old map makes tc issue from a lake, — either the Yandro before-mentioned, 
or that of Yantzo, which is three days’ journey from Lhasa, on the west, or the 
lake of Kokonor just mentioned, which is about a day’s journey from Shelin or 
Shelingh, on the frontiers of Thibet, — do not exist, and are absolutely imaginaiy, 
for no river issues from these lakes; but there are other large rivers, as I have 
before said, namely, near Lhasa, the Tzang.seu, in the province of Tzang; 
another, called Nakseu, and also the Biseu, which are in the state of Chang, 
and two others, the names of which I have forgotten. Thp.se particulars were 
procured by me from well-informed persons, who positively affirmed that the 
source of the Ganges was in that part of Ngari towards Tartary. 

It may not be superfluous in this account to insert the following particulars 
of what was communicated to me by experienced persons who had travelled all 
over Thibet and beyond it. 

The rivet Erchis divides Muscovy from the whole of Tartary. Towards the 
frontiers of Tartary, where it is bounded by the river Erchis, between the west 
and south, are the Tartars called Turkuts,(*’‘’^) who have voluntarily submitted 
to Muscovy, on condition that they are provided with food, because their 
country is bnvTcn, and deficient therein. They profess the same religion as the 
Thibetans ; and for this reason, in 1 730, their king dying, the queen and his . 
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son sent some grandees, with 200 men, and much money and other things, to 
Lhasa, to make prayers and offerings to the grand lamas and convents, for the 
good of the king’s soul. To get there, they embarked on the sea in their own 
territory, and disembarked in China, from whence they reached Lhasa, 
where they arrived in the month of October 1731. 1 had frequent conversa- 
tions, by means of Thibetan interpreters, with the principal persons, their 
language being Tartar, with some little mixture of the Russian, and 1 found 
they had a slight knowledge of the light of Christianity. 

In the map there is Kabul, hut which is called Kamtd, Turfan is a month 
distant from Kamul. Kascnr is a kingdom ; there is also the city called Kas- 
car, distant from the kingdom of Yarkend three days’ journey on horseback, 
to the south of it. Andigen is a city and kingdom distant from Kascar, to the 
south, a month’s journey. Yarkend is the name of a kingdom, and the capi- 
tal city is called Yarkend. The people of Yarkend, Kascar, and Usbek are 
for the most part of the Mahomedan religion, and speak the Turkish language. 
Samarkand, Bokhara, and Balak (Balk) are almost all Mahomedans^ and speak 
the Persian language ; in like manner, the people of Turfan, that are between 
Yarkend and Kamul, are for the most part Mahomedans, and speak Turkish. 
Turfan belongs to Giongari, and Kamul to China. The people of Andigen, 
Turfan, and Kamul, commonly profess Mahomedanism ; some of those of 
Andigen speak Tartar, others Turkish as well as Tartar, From Shelin or 
Shelingh, the merchants with their caravans occupy forty days in their journey 
to Kamul, and from Kamul to Turfan, twelve da}s : their course is mostly be- 
tween the west and north. Tars}^ a territory in the kingdom of Amdoa, is a 
good days’ journey from Shelin or Shelingh, 


NOTES. 

(a) The name of Thibet (Tubot) is foreign in the country itself. It is employed only 
by the Mongols and Mahomedan tribes of Asia : it appears to be of Turkish origin. 

Its true orthography, in Arabic characters, i>» ^ ^ .7 . The Mongols, w'ho have bor- 
rowed this denomination from their neighbours, also write it 7''uffci or Tobcl, This is 
why I have adopted in my works Tulet as a mode of spelling which appeared to me 
preferable to Tibet or Thibet. 

(ft) I am of opinion (see Journ. As., Dec. 1824, p. 3.88), that the name of Tang^oot 
comes from that of the Tubetan tribe of Tang-heang, of which that part iiiliahiting the 
country to the west of the upper llwang-ho, called by the Cliinese Ho-se, bears the 
name of Tnng-goo, and with the final of the Mongol plural, Taiig-goot, I know no 
Mongol term like Tang-goot having the meaning of ‘inhabitant of a house.' Gadzar 
is, indeed, the word which, in Mongol, denotes ‘land, country.* 

(c) Yagh is the Tubetan name of the bos grunniens. The male is called in this 
tongue jdio-i/agh, and the cow bhri-mo. In Mongol this animal is termed sarlook. The 
wild yagh has in Tubetan the name of bhrong: in Mongol, booka korohsooi and the fe- 
male that of bhrongh~hri. 

(d) Bhotangga is an ancient Sanscrit denomination of Tubet; probably from that of 
Bhot or Bhodh, the country name, which our author writes Foot. In Hindustanee 
Tubet is really called Bhoolant, and a Tubetan Bhootea. The Bengalee has better pre- 
served the true orthography of this name ; it is in that written Bhot or Bhotant. Some 
English writers have translated the term bhotant by * country of mountains;* but it has 
no affinity with the Sanscrit bhiidhara or bhudra, which signifies ‘ mountain.* It is 
evident, that it is totally wrong to apply (as is done in India and Europe) the Hindu 
denomination of Boutan to the country of the Deb raja (Deva Dharma raja), who 
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resides at Jasliyee tsios dz\ong, a city which is called by the English Tasisudon, This 
country is but a part of the vast territory of Tubet called BhOldnt in Hindustanee. In 
Tubetan, the Boutan of the English is called £,*/io]}ei or L'hopato, and in Hindustanee 
Laltopivaia, Its inhabitants, belonging to a Buddhist sect named Brough-pa, or ‘ of 
thunder,* have this name amongst the Tubetans. They adopted this creed in the 
seventeenth century of our era, when Nagh vang Nom ghial, a highly venerated lama, 
quitted Zzang and came to settle in their country. They speak a corrupt Tubetan dia- 
lect ; they have adopted the costume and the manners of the Hindus, and are more 
cleanly in their habiliments and bouses than the other Tubetans ; they are also more 
warlike than the latter. They consist of about 40,000 families. It is equally absurd to 
follow the mode adopted by the English in India of calling the Tubetans by their Hin- 
dustanee name Bhoothens or Bouteas. 

(e) The etymology hcie given by Father Horace of the name of Baron thald, appears 
to me by no means happy. Baron indeed signifies in Mongol * the right;' but, in the 
first place, how came the Mongols to join to this term two others which are Tubetan ? 
Moreover, baron denotes here the south. west or south, and it is not Id, but Vho, which 
signifies ‘south ' in Tubetan. The Mongol denomination barohn tala denotes ‘the 
right side,' that is, the south-west. Mongolia, on the contrary, is called Bzli/in tala, 
or the ‘leftside.' I borrow this from the manuscript account of the Calmuc lama 
Jorji, who visited Tubet in 1740. He adds, that the denomination of Boutan, used by 
the Europeans (of India) is not at all known to the inhabitants of the country. 

(y) Formerly, the city of L’hasa, or H'lasa, w'as also called L*hadan, or ‘ the di- 
vine in Mongol Boorkhantoo. 

(») This number appears to me excessively exaggerated ; for we know that in Tubet 
the population is but scanty, and that most of the mountains in this country are uniii- 
habi'cuble, as they produce scarcely any plant, and still fewer trees. M. Csoma de 
Kdros, who has made a long residence in Tubet, reckons but 130,000 families in the 
tw'o provinces of Oo and Zzang, or Upper and Middle Tubet, and 50,000 in the pro- 
vince of K'ham, which is the largest and most populous in the country. If we reckon 
Jive individuals to a family, the western half of Tubet, namely, Ngari, Zzang, and Oo, 
would have, according to M. Kb»bs, but 900,000 souls, an estimate which differs cnor- 
mousiy from the 33,000,000 of the king’s ministers in the time of Father Horace Della 
Fenna. But the exaggeration is evident from what is said immediately after respecting 
the mode of levying men for the army.* 

(A) The name of this country is written La daghs (La dvaghs). It is also called 
Mar yuol^ gr ‘the low country.’ 

(/) The orthography of this name is mNgah tis. In the Tubetan- Mongol dictionary 
entitled Mingghi ghia rntso, it is written wA^a/t res,* but the Mongol has mNgah ris. 
This country, situated to the N. and N.W. of Zzang, separates it from Ladagb. 

(A) In Tubetan Zzang, This word signifies ‘pure, clear, holy.' It denotes also a 
river in general, for these are the expressions; Zzang tsecn, ‘great river; Zzang isiung, 

‘ little river;* and Zzang isiu, ‘ river-water.’ 

(X) Lho ten he (or, as P'ather Horace wrote it it Italian, Lho ten che, of which the 
German geographers have improperly made Lhb ten sche) appears to be the Tubetan 
name of the nortlicrn part of Nepal. In this language the whole country is called 
Bhnt po. 

{m) Brei^ion or Bramascion (to be pronounced Brejong and Brama^hong) is the 
country of Sikkim situated to the east of the Nepalese province of Morung (in Sanscrit 
Mayuranka, ‘having peacocks'), between the rivers Kankayi, or Konki, and Tistah. 
In the second part of his chart of Asia (1752), D’Anville names tliis country Brahm^ 
song, and places in it the city of Comotay, as well as the mountain and fortified pass of 
Nagarcut (Nagarcote), now called Sdmdang. 

(n) Kutti, in Hindustanee, does signify ‘a bitch.* ITie Tubetan name 

* We omit the calculations which follow, in which, as it appears to us, M. Klaproth hu inadvertently 
fallen into an arithmetical error.— Ed. 
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Gnialam signifies * defile of the way and Tsof^ dfttt, * a fair, a market.* It is a con- 
siderable city, in which are found all the necessaries of life in abundance. Tlie mftjor 
part of the inhabitants are Tubetans^ but there are also Kashmerians, Newarees, and 
soiue Chinese. All wear woollen dresses, and speak Tubeian. The Chinese govern- 
ment of H'lassa has a garrison of 500 men there, with four pieces of cannon. Tra- 
Tellers from Nepal are retired to show their passports at Gnialam, which are there 
exchanged for new ones, * 

(0) The mountain K6mbha la, or Gamba la, is situated to the north of Lake Yandro, 
or' Yar brok yoo^Aithso. On the south side, the ascent is a coss and a^half. On the 
summit, is « spring of excellent water, and to the north is seen a new chain of very 
high mountains, covered with perpetual snow. Hindu jand Tubetan travellers there 
perform their worship. Tiie northern descent is three coss, and at the foot of the moun- 
tain is the village of Kambha, consisting of about a hundred Tubetan houses. 

(;i) I know not the orthography of the name of this lake. It is probably Yang dhro, 
that is, ‘extended and warm.' It is likewise called Tang mthso, or ‘extended lake.* 
There is in general great uncertainty respecting the name of this lake. The Sei/ii thung 
w&n che, which is a geographical dictionary of the countries situated to the west of 
^ China, calls it Yar brogh yu tseon, in Tubetan, and Yar borok yu /soo, in Manchoo. 
It translates ^ar 5oro^ by ‘wide and extended ;* yu by ‘turquoise* (in Chinese mng 
shi!i)t and (seou by * water.* I presume there is an error here, and tliat we should read 
Yang broght and in Manchoo Yang borah which would really signify ‘ wide and extend- 
ed.’ This appears the more probable, since the ancient maps of Tubet, published in 
the reign of Khang>he, all transcribe the name of this lake in Chinese by Ya niiih loo 
kikt and in Manchoo by ITz/n rook. Those made in the reign of Kheen lung have in 
Chinese Yang rnufi loo k'ih yu miih hthy and in Manchoo Yang morook yoomd^. In 
the Se yu thsung wUn che, the first syllable, yangt has therefore an r for ng. The same 
lake is called in Tubetan Phal dhe yoo mlhsOf or ‘ the Lake of Turquoises of Phaldhe,* 
that is, the town of Paldh^ or Paidhe^ situated to the north of the lake. This is more 
properly a village, being an insignificant place. In the middle of the lake are three 
hilly islands, named Minaba, Sang ri, and Yabatoo, inhabited by !icrds>men, who pas- 
ture there numerous herds of yaks. There are also many fishermen ; their boats arc of 
leather. The lake is full of fish, but its water is salt and bitter. 

(y) This is the Yoeru zzang bo tseu, the largest river of western Tubet, which re- 
ceives the waters of almost all the rivers of this country. Not knowing the ortliography 
of the name of C’iasum (Tsiasum), I cannot give its signification ; but the last syllable, 
sum, means ‘three.* In the description of the route from Kathmandu, in Nepal, to 
T^zedo, in Tibet, inserted in the seventeenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, the 
name of Ycero zzang bo tscu is written by mistake Yeko chango, instead of Ycro chango 
(Y6ro ebangbd, the b not being pionounced). This river is usually called Zzang po 
tseu, that is, ‘ pure water.' 

(r) Je ka ghong kar, or ‘ the white fort of the crest,* is a fortress on the right of the 
Zzang tseu and to the north.east of Lake Yang mthso. In Tul>ct, they commonly 
drown robbers in the river ; but if it is wished to show them a sort of favour, they are 
sent to Je ka ghong kar, where most of them die during the first year of their residence 
in this unhealthy place. 

(s) L’ho ka, or L'hok'ha ptra, arc mountaineers, eaters of human flesh, who dwell 
in the north and north-east of Assam. /See p. 296. 

(1) Je ka rzze, that is, ‘ the fortress of the crest ;* it is one of the largest towns in 
Tubet. It is calculated to contain 2.3,000 families. Its garrison consists of 3,000 
Tubetan soldiers and 2,000 Chinese Mahomedaiis. The Hindus pronounce the name 
of this plkce Digarchu It is situated a coss north-east from Jashi I'hunbho. At 200 or 
300 paces from the town flows a river, which has there the name of Churr erku. It is 
very deep ; its breadth is 300 paces. It is crossed on an iron bridge of eight arelies, 
called Samba chur (Zamba char), or ‘the eastern bridge.* 

(u) See note (m). 

(v) Mon, in Tubetan, is the general name of the mountaineers, who dwell between 
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the plains of Hindustan and Tubet. Mon.Altibari should be the northern part of the 
district of Rangpoor, in Bengal* and particularly of the zlllah of which Samashguta is 
the chief place. 

(le) L'hoba is the western part of the country of the Deva Dharma raja, or the Bou- 
tan of the English. ^ 

(t) See note (m). . ' 

(y) I do not know the sites of Sharbigonti and Yalha. 

iz) The nanieof4his country, situated on the right of the^Zzang po tseou«' is Dhagh 
pb, which means ‘pure.* It contains the towns of La sol dziong, Kqn le Namghial 
dziong, Dliom jon dziong, and Nae dziong. It is one of the most soullrero proiunces 
of Tubet. 

(an) We ought probably to read To lung, ‘ upper river.’ 

(bd) This river, the Zzang tseou, in *Mongo] Zanggo miiren and Gaidjao murun, 
must not be confounded with the Zzang bo tseou, with which it unites below the tow'u 
of Tseou chul. It tends, under the name of Miidhik zzang po tseou, for the lake Mud. 
hik yii mtso : it is, therefore, near this lake that w'c must look fur Sharbigonti. 

(cc) Hindu accounts term this place Chuchar ; yet its name is written Tseou cliul in 
the Se-lhvii‘ii~u'uti-chc» which explains it by ‘ conduit of water, canal.* 

{dd) Oo, or rather 'Woo or IFe, signifies, indeed, ‘ the centre, the middle.* The two 
l)rovinces of Oo and Zzang are commonly comprehended together under the joint name 
of Oo zzaug, 

(re) That is, Ngali ri Tamo. 

( y) In the little map of Tubet, which forms^part of the IVei Ihsang tooshih, which I 
puhlislicd in the N’ouv. Journ. Asialique (t. vi. p. 350), the country of Dham, or ‘the 
maishes,’ is placed to the north-west of the great lake Tengri noor. But this is cer- 
tainly not the duchy in question here, since the latter must be situated to the N.E. of 
Il’lassn, and two days* journey from the place where the Black River is passed, which 
is the subject of the%ensuing note. Tiiis country of Dham occurs on the route which 
leads from H’iassa to China, through the country of Lake Khookhoo noor. From 
li’lassa to Dham they reckon eight stations, and 495 Chinese le^ and from thence to 
the ford of the Black River, four stations and 310 Ic, This calculation does not agree 
with that of V'jther Huiace. 

(gg) Nagk Ikcoh signifies ‘ black water,* in Tubetan. This is the same river wliicii 
bears aiiiC'.ig the Mongols the name of Khara oosoo, ivhich has the same meaning. It 
flows out of the Buka noor, or Lake of the Ox, first to the east, receives the Sogh 
tseoo, and turns to the S E. to enter the province of K’ham, where it acquires the name 
of We tseou; then it cntcis the Chinese province of Yun nan, where it is called Loo 
kcang, or Noo kcang, and according to Chinese authors, fulls into the South Sea. 

(//A) The Be-lseou, or rather Bhre tseou, ‘river of the Yugh cow,* is the same which 
is called in Mongol, Moorooy oossoo and ^fooroos oossoof that is, * the winding water.* 
In traversing eastern Tubet, it receives the name of 2V/» h'la?/ tseou, or ‘river of the 
male god ’ (of the Lord). This is the upper part of the Great Kcang of China. 

(ii) This Hollander was Samuel van der Put. lie reached Tubet from India, where 
he contracted a friendship with some lamas, whose language he had acquired, and they 
took him with them to Peking. He is the only European who, to my knowledge, ever 
made this interesting journey from the capital of Tubet to that of China. Unfortu- 
nately, the record of his journey is lost to us. Sec JVouv. Jonni, As., vol. x. p. 321. 

[kk) Zohma, or Goorban Soliman gooi, that is, ‘ the three riveis united,* is the place 
where the road from H’lassa to Se ning in China, crosses the Upper Hwang ho. U is 
likew'ise called Goorbaji Solom goal, 

(ll) Dhagh pb. See note (i^). The positions of Dhagh po Chini aftd Dhagh po 
Chiara are unknown. 

(tHDi) The province of Kombd cannot be the same as that called (in Tulietan) JTong 
po, or ‘the bottom.* The latter, situated to the N.E. of the Dhagh po, is separated 
fcpm it by the river Zzang po tseou, and watered by the Kagh bho zzang po tseou. 

(a7i) Father Horace always writes this A’aAagn; but the name of this large province 
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of Tubetis K*ham or K'ham yul, ‘tlie country of K*ham.' This country is likewise 
called Bhodh tsicn or Great Tubet. The word k'/iam signifies properly ‘ kingdom.* 
The eight out of twelve subdivisions, which the author specifies, are not marked upon 
onr maps. Much confusion seems to prevail in his statement of the limits of these sub- 
divisions. Ketong K*ham is the most western; then comes Tzava K*ham, and thence 
from W. to £. we have Pombor K*ham, Mingara K’ham, and T&iamdo K*ham. To 
die north is Tsiung bu K*ham, thence to the N.E. are Kondjiu dooroo K*ham and Ke- 
morong K*bam. Tsiamdo is the country of Tsiab mdho, 'the union of the streams,' a 
celebrated temple, situated at the junction of the rivers Om tseou and Tsa Iseoii, which 
form the Latseou or T/ho tseou, called by the Chinese Laii tsang keang. 

(oo) Chen to Ju is the city of Ching too foo, the capital of the Chinese province of Sze 
Chuen. 

OvO country of Blia or Bha tang, ‘ plain of cows,* situate in 29^ N. !at. 

on the left of the Plio I’hay tseou or Kin sha keang. 

{qq) Arndoa is the S.E. part of Tubet, situated between die river We tseou or Noo 
keang and tlie Chinese provinces of Sze chuen and Yun nan. In the Mongol hooks this 
country is designated under the denomination of the three lower Amdoo K'hams, or the 
three lower Amdoo K’hanigangs. 

(rr) Hor, acconling lo INI. Csoma de Kdrbs is the name by which the Tubetans de- 
signate “ the nations of Tuikisli race*’ in the interior of A‘»ia. He translates Ilor todh 
(‘Upper Hor’) by ‘Western Turkestan; //or madh (“Lower Hor’) by ‘Eastern 
Turkestan;’ Hor la, aTinkisb month, computed in tiie Tiiikish manner; and finally, 
jf/or /cd/i, by * Tulki^IJ l.mguagc.’ 'Hie uaine author says, that 5*0"// ;;o, or So^h, is the 
Tubetan name of die ^Mongols. In fact, they are ^lungol tribe'., who wander with their 
flocks in the vast plains of the pi evinces Ngah ri Tan.oand Tseang, to whom the Tube- 
tans give the name of Hor. Thus, the geographical dictionary Sc yu t/iun^ icaa chc 
invariably translates the word TIor by Munu koo, or Mongol ; llor zzn, by ‘ of Mongol 
origin,* and llor dzino^h Kha, by ‘road* or ‘entry of the jNIong^ls.* The Tubetan- 
Mongol dictionary M/nggAi ghia nVso explains the term JTor by S.nraygol, which appears 
to be the name of the Mongol trilics dispersed in the plains of northern Tubet. Another 
Tubctan-Mongol dictionary, entitled Dogh f/iar la va, composed by the celebrated .Tang- 
ghia Khootookloo, translates llor by ‘Mongol’ and ‘ S.iraygol ;’ and l/or pu, by 
‘ Mongol.* In the Hirror of the Cfmv'nc, Mancfioo, Mongi ^ and Tikctan 'Fongvrs, the 
woid Hor is likewise explained by ‘ Mongol.’ The 'ruliel.m- Chinese vocabulary, pub- 
lished under the dynasty of the Mings by the Court of Interjireters at Peking, trans- 
lates Hor pa by Ta la, ‘ Tartar oi Mongol.’ “In Mongol books,” says 31. I. .). 
Schmidt (Gcsch. dcs fht, il/tnig., p. i37:’), the Mongols are often called Pe ic HorP 
The word Pelc is the Chinese P’lh-tc, ‘ barbarians of the north,’ adopted by the Tube- 
taus. “ Another name of tlic 3Iongois,” add*, the same w liter, “ is Sok po/* Tlie Tu- 
betan and Chinese Vocabulary, which I have just quoted, explains the word Sogh po by 
Iliuuy hu'uy, that is, ‘eastern Tuiks.’ Stgh p'l is dcii\ed from Sogh, a word which 
has many r:cap.iiigs; the first is that of ‘ shoulder-blade’ (in Mongol, laloo]; the se- 
cond is ‘saw’ (in Mongol, ghiruoghc); the third is ‘ pasture- meadow * (in 3Iongol, 
hudake, and in Chinese, isumt tc) : it is fiom the last that the word Sogh pu is derived, 
which, consequently, signifies properly ‘inhabitants of mearlows.* It is commonly 
applied to the nomade Mongol ; but wo perceive that it may also designate the Turkish 
nomades, since this denomination was likewise given to the Ilwuy hw'uy, some nomade 
tribes of whom formerly inhabited the vast plains situated to the north-east of Tubet, 
and were called, for this reason, Piogh pu, ‘ inliabitants of the desert;’ in Mongol, 
£hard Tanggut, or ‘ Black Tanguts.’ 

In conclusion. It appears that tiie nanies of Hor and Sogh po are applied by the Tubc- 
taii a» W'ell to the -Mongol nomades as to tliose of Turk race. This is demonstrated by 
the term Hor. la^ ‘ Turkish month,* or luontb according to the Turkish calculation. 
This ctinnot refer to the months of the Mongols, who have the same calendar as the 
Tubetans, whilst that of the Tuiks and Mahomedans in general differs from their 
calendar. 
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(ss) In going from Kuti, or Gnialam, to H'lassa, in the second day's journey, 
Iwfore reaching the town of Tingri, the Langoor mountain is passed. Tlie name of 
Lnngoor is given to this mountain from that of a small village situated at its northern 
base; its proper name is Ya loom Kung la. The snow upon it never melts, and the 
wind is so violent there, that the Tubetans have a saying • “ he wlio has never wept for 
his father, will certainly cry here,** Yaks, mules, and sheep can alone pass tins moun- 
tain ; it is, moreover, necessary to strew ashes on the path to prevent slipping. An 
jEintirc day is occtipied in the passage of Langoor ; its foot on the other side is not reached 
till night. A great number of medicinal plants grow upon it, which are an article of 
trade, and for which there is a considerable demand in Hindostan. 

(li) This is the r/ioo9i Isogh zzang po Iseov, or ‘ perfect river.’ It does not rise in 
Mount Langoor ; it has its sources in sonic mountains situated inoreto the north, and 
enters India, w'licre it receives the name of TisUih. 

(mm) There is certainly some confusion here. The rivers nhich take their rise to the 
south of the city of Dseang larzze do not pass to the south of Jc ka rzze, situated to the 
south of the Yflproo zznng po tseou. On the contrary, they fall into the Phoon tsogh 
iiz.'ing po tseoii. The rivor wliich passes before Jbiansa and Je ka rzze is called Pay- 
nani tbcou. It is formed by the Dziang lo tseou, which comes from the south, and the 
Niang tseou, which Hows from the N.E. These two rivers unite at Jhiansa. The 
P.iynain tseou proceeds from thence to the N.W and falls, E. of Je-ka rzze, into the 
right of tlie Vajroo zzang jio tseou. It appears that the Paynain tseou is the same river 
mentioned in note (/), uiider the name of C- urr erkii. 

(/e) Tarceiuon appears to be the town called by Hindu travellers Tazedd, which they 
pLce on tlie frontier, l>etween Ilhodli, or Tubet, and China. It is large and fortitied. 
^i'he i jh:ibitants are ’I'ubetans, Chinese, and Khatays, or Mahomedans of China. This 
place seems to be omitted on o:.r maps. The following is the route from Sho pa mdho 
to Tazed.), arcording to Hindi, travellers : from Slio pa mdho to Nooma ri, 7 coss; to 
Mangam, S; to Tay& (J.iya?), 7; to Po choo zan, 8; to Amdd, 9; to Ttlzddd, 12; 
total 51. 

(«'»{») Prom this leiteratcd mention of Pegu, Siam, and Tonquin, it is evident that 
Father Horace knew little of the geography of eastern Tubet, 

(r.t) Head Ka^kar (nr Kashgar). 

(f/y) TliffOioiigars of Pather Horace are the Oclet (Dzongars), whose name, in fact, 
hnplies ‘ on iIjc left h.iiid.’ 

(zz) In Tubetan, M/so ?igon pu. 

(cau) In Tubetan, Zc ling. This is the Chinese city of Se ning, situated on the 
ivestern iiunlier of the province of Shan sc. Tne Mongols call it Dobd Seliiig khoto. 

(dd/j) Those are the Torgod Kalmuks, wdio have quitted the Russian territory to 
submit themselves to the Emperor of China. 

(ccc) This is cleaily a mivtake. The embassy traversed Mongolia; it did not go by 
sea, to get to China, and thence to Tubet. The Kalmuk prince here referred to is the 
celebrated Ayooka ban, who did not die till 1731. His wife Hharmabala, and his son 
Chering dondob, sent this embassy to Tubet. The object of the latter was to obtain 
from the Dala'i lama bis confirmation in the rank of khan of the Kalmuks. This con- 
firmation arrived in 1735, and was brought him by tlie Shokur lama. Chering dondob 
I'cceived on this occasion the title of Shasoberize Doiching Khan. 
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INDIAN SPORTS. 

IIappy are those young men, who take out with them to India the tastes 
and habits of a scholar or of a sportsman, though perhaps neither can be car- 
ried to excess, without danger, in a climate almost equally hostile to mental 
and to bodily exertion. Moderation, cither in study or in field-sports, requires 
more self-command than is usually practised by the young and enthusiastic ; 
and the latter pursuit, especiallj', is so fascinating, as to beguile veterans into 
rash enterprizes, which could only be excusable in the days of boyhood. 
Formerly, almost all the European residents of India were mighty hunters; 
but, in the present day, though there are quite enough to keep up their ancient 
reputation, the slaughter of wild animals ih not so general, or so absorbing a 
passion as it used to be, when the Company’s territories were surrounded by 
the courts of native princes, who were accustomed to take the field against the 
furred and feathered rangers of the forest, with all the pomp and circumstance 
of war. Parties of gentlemen from Calcutta are in the habit of spending a 
part of the cold season amid the w'ildcst jungles of Bengal ; but their coHcgc, 
though exceedingly numerous, and the havoc they make, though .snfliciciitly 
great to satisfy any reasonable person, are notliing compared to the displays 
of former times. The amusements of Cossim Ally Khan, the nuwab of Bengal, 
in 1761, afford a strong contrast to the habits and j)iirsuitb of his degenerate 
representative. The fame of his exploits sti’.l survives in the memory of the 
people, and their scenes are pointed out with no small degree of exultation. 

In one of his grand hunting-parties, liis retinue, including a body-guard of 
cavalry, consisted of not fewer than twenty-thousand persons. The officers of 
his army and household, and his European guests, were conveyed to the 
theatre of action on elephants, camels, and horses, or in palan(|uins. The 
hunters were armed with spears, hows, arrow.s, and matchlocks, and they 
were accompanied by greyhounds, hawks, and cheetahs. The scene of the 
chase was one of the most beautiful which the splendid lundscapes^of Bengal 
can present. Betw’een the Ganges and one of the ranges of hills, which spread 
themselves along the frontiers of the provinces, there is a wide tract of coun- 
try, diversified with rocks, wood.s, lakes, heaths, and rivulets, and abounding 
with every sort of game; hither the nawab and his party repaired, and, form- 
ing an extensive line, roused up the denizens of the field as they advanced, 
and letting the hawks fly as the wild-fowl sprang up, and loosening the grey- 
hounds and cheetahs upon the deer, the spear and matchlock-men attacked 
the wild-hogs, while others, mounted upon elephants, maiked out the still 
more ferocious animals, and brought them down with a two-ounce ball. The 
nawab was one of the most active of the party ; sometimes he rode in an open 
palanquin, carried on the shoulders of eight bearers, with his shield, sword, 
gun, bow and quiver, lying beside him ; sometimes he mounted on horseback, 
and at others, where the grass and bushes were high, lie got upon an elephant. 
After the diversion had been carried on for three or four hours, and to the 
distance of twelve miles, the nawab and his guests repaired to their encamp- 
ment, where a sumptuous repast was served up for their entertainment. 

Hunting-parties, upon so grand a scale, are now rare in India, even amongst 
native princes, and though the imagination can scarcely fail to be dazzled by an 
assemblage of twenty thousand men, with their picturesque accompaniments 
of stud and equipage, scouring through the woods, and across the plains, in 
search of the noblest species of game, such scenes of barbaric splendour would 
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soon become exceedingly tiresome. The truest enjoyment of field-sports is 
offered to small parties of Europeans, who blend intellectual tastes with the 
love of the chase; who, while sojourning in the forest, delight to make them- 
selves acquainted with the manners and habits of its wild tribes, and who, not 
entirely bent upon butchery, vary their occupations by devoting themselves to 
botanical or geological pursuits. 

The period usually chosen for these excursions is fiom the beginning of 
November until the end of February, a season in which the climate of Hin- 
dostan is delightfully temperate, the air perfectly serene, and the sky often 
without a cloud. Some verdant spot, shaded by adjacent groves, and watered 
by a small lake or rivulet, is selected for the encampment. An Indian jungle 
offers so great a variety of beauties, that there is no difficulty in the selection 
of an appropriate scene. A natural lawn, sloping down to a broad expanse of 
water, shaded by palm-trees, whose graceful, tufted foliage, forms so striking 
a feature in Oriental scenery, or beneath the canopy of the cathedral-like 
banian, stre:ching its long aisles in verdant pomp along the plain, or in the 
neighbourhood of a mosque, pagoda, or stately tomb, whose numerous recesses 
and apartments offer excellent accommodation for such followers of the parly 
as are not provided with other shelter. There is no danger of being in want of 
any of the comforts and conveniences of life, during a sojourn in wildernesses, 
perchance as yet untrodden by the foot of man, or so long deserted as to leave 
ro traces of human occupation. Wherever a party of this kind establishes 
itsplf, it will be followed by native shop-keepers, who make themselves very 
comfortable in a bivouac beneath the trees, and supply the encampment wdth 
every necessary, which the servants and cattle may require. European stores 
are, of course, laid in by the Ihansamahs of the different gentlemen, and unless 
the sportsmen and their fair companions, — for ladies delight in such expeditions, 
— determine upon living entirely upon game, sheep and poultry are brought to 
stock a farm-yard, rendered imjjervious to the attacks of savage beasts. Every 
part of the surrounding country swarms with animal life; in the upper pro- 
vinces, insects arc not very troublesome during the cold weather, nor are rep- 
tiles s^’ much upon the alert; in Bengal, ho\^ever, the cold is never suffi- 
ciently severe to paralyze the mosquitoes, which are said then to sting more 
sharply, and to cherish a more insatiate appetite, than during the sultry part of 
the year. The inconveniences arising from too intimate a connection with 
lizards, spiders, and even less welcome guests, are more than counterbalanced 
by the gratification which inquiisiLive minds derive from the various novelties 
which present themselves upon every side. The majestic appearance of the 
trees, many of them covered with large lustrous flowers, or garlanded with 
creepers, which attain to an cnoriuoiis size, must delight all who possess a 
taste for sylvan scenery. In some of the jungles of India, the giant parasites 
of the soil appear, as they stretch themselves from tree to tree, like immense 
boa-constrictors, and the blossoms they put forth, at intervals, are so large, 
and cluster so tliickly together, as to suggest the idea of baskets of flowers 
hanging from a festoon : the underwood is ftequently formed of richly-flow’ering 
plants ; the conndn, which is fragrant even to satiety, and scarcely bearable 
in any confined place, loading the air with perfume, while the dhagy with its 
fine, wide, dark-green leafs, and splendid crimson vase-like flowers, contrasts 
beautifully with other forest-trees, bearing white blossoms, smaller but resem- 
bling those of the camellia japonica. 

So magnificent a solitude would in itself afford a very great degree of plea- 
sure and interest to contemplative minds; but both are heightened by the 
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living obj\'Cts whicli give animation to the scene. Though wild ho;;s are most 
abundant in plantations of sugar-canes, which is their favourite food, and 
which imparts to their flesh the delicious flavour so highly esteemed by epi- 
cures, they are also to be found in the wildest and most uncultivated tracts. 
The roebuck, musk and hog-deer, conceal themselves amidst the thickest 
heath and herbage, and the antelopes and large deer rove over the plains. All 
these animals, however, seek the thickets occasionally, and they are fond of 
resorting to the tall coarse grass, which rttains to the rankest luxuriance in 
the levels of the jungle, and is the favourite lair of the tiger and the hyaena. 
Panthers, leopards, bears, and the beautiful tiger-cat, are likewise inhabitants 
of these hiding-places ; and in the neighbourhood of Rajmhal, the Deyra 
Dboon, the Terraie, &c., rhinoceroses and wild buffaloes are added to the 
list. Amid the smaller and more harmless creatures which haunt the jungle, 
one^f the prettiest and most interesting is the fox ; its size scarcely exceeds 
that of an English hare ; the limbs arc slender, and it is delicately furred with 
soft hair, generally of a bluish grey. It has not the olfonsivc smell of the 
re3mard of Europe, its food being principal!}" grain, vegetables, and fruit. The 
passion of the fox for grapes was by no means a flight of fancy on the part of 
our old friend .®sop, who shewed himself well acquainted vwth the habits of 
the Asiatic species. They burrow in holes, and prefer the side of a hillock, 
where the grass is short and smooth, to the wood, and there they may be 
seen, in the morning and after sunset, frisking about and jila} ing with their 
young. They afford excellent sport, when hunted; for, though not strong or 
persevering, they are fleet and flexible, and make numy cflbris (b) winding in 
successive evolutions) to escape their pursuers. Jackalls are almost as com- 
mon aS crows, in every part of India; but notwithstanding their numbers, and 
the great desire which they evince to make themselves heard, there is some 
difficulty in getting a sight of them, except when the moon is up, and then 
they seek concealment in the shadow's, gliding along under covert, with a 
stealthy movement, like some dark phantom, or when the prospect of a ban- 
quet upon some newly-slain victim lures them from ihcir retreat in open day. 

However bare and solitary the place may be, the instant any animal falls to 
the ground, exhausted by wounds or disease, it is immediately surrounded by 
troops of two-legged and four-footed cormorants, who do not await its last 
gasp to commence their attack : four or live hundred vultures will be assem- 
bled, in an incredibly short period of time, in places where they are not 
usually to be found, whenever a bullock or a deer has fallen a sacrifice to a 
tiger. Upon these occasions, if the rightful master of the feast should be in 
the neighbourhood, and choosing, as often is the case, to delay his meal until 
sunset, the jackalls and the vultures, cowering close to the spot, await with 
great patience the moment in which they may commence their operations, 
without giving offence, taking care to remove to a respectful distance, when 
the tiger, who is said to approach the dead carcase in the same cautious and 
crouching manner as when endeavouring to steal upon living prey, makes his 
appearance upon the scene. 

It is affirmed that, whenever tigers roam or couch, multitudes of birds col- 
lect and hover about them, screaming and crying, as if to create an alarm, and 
it is also said that peacocks arc particularly allured by the tawny monarch of 
the wood, and that,, when he is perceived by a flock, they will advance towards 
him immediately, and begin, with their usual ostentatious pomp, to strut 
around him, their wings fluttering, their feathers quivering, and their tails 
bristly and expanded. Native sportsmen, who always prefer stratagem to 
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open war, take advantage of this predilection, and painting a brown cloth 
screen, about six feet square, with black spots or streaks, advance under its 
cover, which is placed fronting the sun. The pea-fowl either approaches the 
lure, or suffers the fowlers, who are concealed behind it, to draw near enough 
to their mark to be quite certain of not missing it. A hole in the canvas ena- 
bles them to take an accurate aim, and the ruse is always successful. 

Strange instances of the fascination of animals are recorded, by which it 
would appear, that, under its influence, the most active and *timid rush into 
the danger, which we should suppoife they would be most anxious to avoid. 
The power, which serpents possess over birds, squirrels, &c., is well known, 
and those who have visited unfrequent places, have had opportunities of wit- 
nessing the effect of novel sights upon the shyest denizens of the waste. 
When the line of march of large bodies of troops has led across sequestered 
plains, they have attracted the attention of herds of deer grazing in the neigh- 
bourhood. When startled by the humming murmuring noise made by the 
soldiers in passing, they have stood for some time staring, and apparently 
aghast with astonishment, with their eyes fixed upon the progressive piles, 
whose glaring red uniforms and glittering muskets might well inspire them with 
fear. At length, in his bewilderment, the leading stag, striking the ground, 
tossing his antlers, and snorting loudly, has rushed forward across the ranks, 
followed by the whole herd, to the utter dismay and confusion of the soldiers, 
the frightened deer bounding over the heads of those files who were taken too 
much hy surprise to halt, and make way for them. Incidents of a similar na- 
ture have occurred more than once, and they serve to give interest and 
variety to a march across some of those apparently boundless plains, which 
stretch to the horizon on every side, and are not of unfreqpent occurrence, in 
the thinly-peopled districts of Hindostan. 

The birds, in many ]daces, are to he seen literally in myriads ; water-fowl 
especially congregate in the greatest abundance and variety, their numbers 
almost covering the lakes and jhccls, when resting upon the water; and form- 
ing thick clouils, when, upon any alarm, they rise simultaneously upon the 
wing- The margin of the stream is surrounded hy storks and cranes. Tlic 
species of both are numerous, and the gracefulness of the shape of many can 
only he exceeded hy the beauty of their plumage- The crested heron, whose 
snow-white tuft is an emblem of sovereignty in India, and the only feather 
which the religion s prejudices of the Rajpoot princes permit them to wear, is 
one of the loveliest creatures imaginable ; its eyes arc of bright scarlet, and, 
amidst many competitors in beauty, it shines conspicuous. There are no 
pheasants in the woods of Bengal or Behar ; but they are found upon the con- 
fines of Assam, Chittagong, and the ranges of the Himalaya. In Ncpaul, and 
particularly about the Morung, they' arc large and beautiful, more especially 
the golden, the burnished, the spotted, and the azure, together with the 
brown argus-eyed pheasant. There are several varieties of pea-fowls, black, 
white, and grey, in addition to the common sort ; and though there are some 
districts in India, styled for distinction, Uforc-duNje, ‘ the place of peacocks,’ 
they are so common all over the country, that it would be almost difficult to 
find a wootlland haunt where they do not abound. They are certainly not 
prizbd in India according to their merits, either as an ornamental appendage, 
or as an addition to the board. Some Europeans have only been reconciled to 
their admission at table, by an account which has reached them of their ap- 
pearance at the Lord Mayor’s state-dinners in London ; Anglo-Indians, gene- 
rally speaking, being exceedingly unwilling to judge for themselves where their 
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gastronimic taste can be called in question. Nevertheless, those who, where 
native productions are worthy of praise, entertain no absurd prejudices in 
favour of exotics, are glad, to have an opportunity of repeating the jiistly- 
merited claims to distinction oT the pea-chick, as an article of provender. 

Higb as are the merits this fowl, however, in its happy combination of 
tl^e ganpe-flajour oflbhe pheasant, with the juicines8«.of the turkey, it must 
hide its diminished head before the glories of the florikin ; the flanderkin of 
feudal banquets, and the peacock’s earlj rival at the baronial feasts of the 
Montacutes aud the Conrtenayes.^ The^orikin is nearly, if not quite, as large 
as a turkey, and the plumage bn the back is not unlike that which distinguishes 
the monarch of our poultry-yard ; but the cock is furnished with a much more 
splendid crest. A tuft of fine black velvet feathers, which u^allylies smooth 
upon the back of the head, can be erected at pleasu’ c, and, when spread out, 
ad^greatly to the noble appearance of the bird. Its favourite harbour is in 
the natural pastures which edge the extremities of swamps, and the borders 
of lakes, always in the neighbourhood of marshy ground, but not far distant 
from the uplands. In consequence of this choice of situation, and the variety 
of food which it presents, its flesh acquires a peculiarity unknown to other 
birds; the legs, whicltarc white, resemble in flavour those of a pheasant, while 
the breast and the wings bear a similarity to the wild-diick : epicures pronounce 
the w’hole to be delicate, savoury, and juicy beyond all compatison. This fine 
bird is not sufficiently common in India to pall upon the appetite; it is found 
in Bengal and in the neighbourhood of the hill-districts ; but, in many parts of 
the upper provinces, it will be searched for in vain. 

The woodcock is not an inhabitant of southern Asia, but snipes are exceed- 
ingly abundant ; and there is bne variety, the painted snipe, which attains a very 
large size, and which compensates for the absence of the former-mentioned 
bird. The jungle-fowl performs the same duty for the pheasants, where that 
is not to be found, and in some places the speckled poultry of Guinea, which 
have wandered into the woods, and bred there, are discovered in a wild state. 
It is one of the most agreeable, amid the numerous enjoyments of forest sce- 
nery, to see the hens and chickens sculking and scudding between the bushes, 
and to hear the crowing of the jungle cock. The black arid thfe rock partridge 
form very accejStable adjuncts to the table, whilst every variety of pigeons may 
be had for the trouble of killing them. 

A camp-dinner for a hunting-party is not only an exhilarating, but a very 
interesting meal. The mqat efTOoratc piomic provided for a file ckampatre, in 
England, where people are put to all sorts of inconveniences, and must con- 
tent themselves with a cold collation, is nothing to the luxurious displays of 
cookery performed in the i^pcn air in India. Under the shelter of some brush- 
wood, the spits turn merrily and rapidlj' over charcoal fires ;ran oven is con- 
structed for the baking-department, and all the beneficial effect of hot hearths, 
for stews and other savoury compounds, are produced with the greatest ease 
and facility. All that can be attainable within the range of fifty or sixty miles, 
is brought into the camp upon the heads of coolies, glad to earn a few pice for 
their daily bread, and indifferent to the obstructions which may beset their 
path. The multitude of followers, attendant even upon a small encampment, 
precludes the possibility of any dreary or desolate feeling ; the habits of the 
people are in unison with the scene; they are quite as happy under the umbra- 
geous and odoriferous canopy "of a tope, as they would be in the marble 
chambers of a palace. A gipsey-life appears to afford them the truest enjoy- 
ment, and the scattered groups, which they afford in the glades and openings 
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of the forest, their blazing fires, cheerful songs, iand the majestic and pictu- 
resque forms of the elephants and camels glancing between the trees, make 
up a panorama, which the eye of taste can scarcely tire of contemplating, and 
which, once seen, can never be for^tten. 

Living in a jungle-encampment presents the best opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the habits and manners of the elephant, which its doraesti-^ 
cation can permit. The mahouts live in the most intimate association \(rith 
the huge animals entrusted to their care; they have each an assistant cooly, 
part of whose business it is to prepare and bake the cakes for the evening meal. 
A fourth of the number he appropriates to himself, after going through the 
ceremony of asking the elephant’s leave, a piece of etiquette performed in 
dumb-show, and which the sagacious animal seems perfectly to comprehend. 
The cooly feeds his companion, standing under the trunk, and putting each 
morsel into his mouth ; an act of supererogation, but one in which native 
courtesy, or as it may be called officious zeal, delights. The khidmutghars 
who wait at table, will stir the tea for their masters, and woul^ cut the meat 
upon their plates, if permitted, to shew their diligence by such minute atten- 
tions. Though the gift of speech is denied to the elephant, he not only ap- 
pears to understand ail that is said to him by those with u horn he is intimately 
acquainted, but also to possess the power of making his own sentiments and 
opinions known. He can be incited extraordinary attempts by praises and 
by promises, and when sweetmeats, of which be is inordinately fond, are held 
ont to him, as the reward of successful exertion, he cannot be disappointed of 
the expected treat without danger. The mahouts co^Iverse with their charges 
as if they ere rational beings; perhaps the difference in intellectual acquire- 
ments is not very great between them, and where a strong friendship has been 
contracted, the elephant will refuse to admit of a successor in the office. 
Upon the dismissal of his keeper, an elephant, who had always been exceed- 
ingly gentle and tractable, suddenly changed its character and became unma- 
nageable. Vain were all the efforts made to soothe and reconcile it to its new 
associates. After the struggle of several weeks, the attempt was given up, and 
the discharged servant being again re-established in his office, the elephant re- 
assumed its former demeanour, and returned quietly to its duty. 

Elephants, though sometimes tempted to fly the abodes of 4 uan, and roam 
in freedom through the wilderness, never forget those persons to whom they 
have been attached during their state of servitude. One, which had rejoined 
a wHd herd, when encountered by a hunting-party, which was accompanied 
by the mahout who had formerly had the charge of him, suffered the man to 
mount upon his neck, and, notwithstanding the experience he had gained of 
the sweets of liberty, returned at once to all his old habits. They ai’^ subject, 
however, at least a few, whose tempers are not particularly good,, to fits of 
caprice and ferocity. It is astonishing with what care and dexterity they can 
hook in, with that un wieldly-looking limb, the hind-leg, any object with.<which 
it comes in contact. Upon some slight provocation, an elephant has been 
known to ensnare the unfortunate cooly in attendance in this manner, and it 
is an expedient which is resorted to with infinite effect upon the attack of a 
tiger in the rear: the beast is speedily kicked to death, when once he is drawn 
vvithin the range of those enormous feet. 

The courage of the elephant is also liable to ebbs and flows : sometimes, at 
the sight of danger, especially on the sudden appearance of a tiger, he will 
take to flight, rushing wildly through the woods, and endangering the safety of 
the hunters on his back, by the violent collision of the howdah against the 
.<4^ffl'/.t/owr;i.N,S.VuL.15.No.OO. 2 S 
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branches of the trees ; at otlier times, he will run into the contrary extreme, 
and charge upon the tawny brute, by falling on his knees, and endeavouring to 
pin the tiger down with his tusks. This operation, which renders the howdah 
a very untenable position, is often followed by another of a still more hazar- 
dous nature ; the elephant is apt to roll over upon its side, in order to crush 
the foe by its weight, and in this event the sportsman has a good chance of 
being^thrown into the clutches of the tiger, while all the guns go overboard as 
a matter of course. The courage of an elephant should be of a passive nature, 
•and those, whose good qualities have been improved by training, stand firm as 
a rock, sustaining the first burst of a tiger, uproused from his repose, with 
imperturbable coolness. 

When an elephant has exhibited repeated proofs of cowardice, its dastardly 
conduct is punished by the degradation of being reduced from the honours of 
conveying the castle on its back, to the burthen of the baggage. It is not in- 
sensible to this disgrace, nor will a caparisoned elephant deign to associate with 
its brethren of the pad. No animal is better acquainted with its claims to 
distinction, or prouder of the splendour of its array, and the difierence of the 
bearing between those decked in flowing jhools, richly bordered wdth gold, 
and bearing the silver howdah, or canopied atnbarry on their backs, and the 
humble beast of burthen, whose housings are of the meanest description, and 
whose load confers neither honour nor dignity, is very striking. 

The care, which elephants take of their trunks, in an encounter with wild 
beasts, shews how conscious they are of the value of that important instru- 
ment ; sometimes they will erect it over their heads like a horn, and at others 
pack it into the smallest possible compass. 

The elephant’s partiality for sweetmeats has been already noticed ; it is ac- 
quired in plantations of sugar cane, and is universal. A curious instance of 
this attachment to confectionary, and the method pursued to gratify it by an 
elephant in its savage state, is upon record. It chanced that a cooly, laden 
with jaggery, a coarse preparation of sugar, was surprised in a narrow pass, 
in the kingdom of Candy, by a wild elephant. The poor fellow, intent upon 
saving his life, threw dowm the burthen, which the elephant devoured, and 
being well pleased with the repast, determined not to allow any person egress 
or regress who did not provide him with a .similar banquet. The pass occurred 
upon one of the principal thoroughfares to the capital, and the elephant, 
taking up a formidable position at the entrance, obliged every passenger to pay 
tribute. It soon became generally known that a donation of jaggery would 
ensqre safe conduct through the guarded portal, and no one presumed to at- 
tempt the passage without the expected offering. 

The elephant is fond of petting and protecting some inferior animal ; it 
often takes a fancy to a little dog, and the latter, speedily becoming acquainted 
with the value of such a friend and ally, indulges himself in all sorts of imper- 
tinences. His post, a very secure one, under the shelter of the elephant’s body, 
enables him to attack and annoy anything that happens to come in his way ; he 
rushes out to the assault, and when likely to get the worst in the encounter, 
flies back to his place of refuge, and barks defiance at his adversaries. Some- 
times the sarus, a tall bird of the crane species, which is often domesticated 
in an Indian compound, is taken into favour ; but instances of similar friend^ 
ship, between animals of very different habits and species, are not at all un- 
common. A terrier-dog, a Persian cat, and an antelope, brought up together 
in the family of an officer, who was accustomed to divide his caresses amongst 
them, lived with each other in the greatest harmony and affection. During his 
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residence in Calcutta, he was in the habit of spending the whole morning 
abroad, and of returning about sun-set to dress. His four-footed favourites 
were acquainted with the hour in which they might expect to see him, and the 
trio always came in a body to meet and give him welcome : the cat cared 
nothing about change of place, being perfectly satisfied to accompany her 
master in all his travels, and feeling quite at home wherever he and the dog 
were to be found. 

A party of Europeans, encamping in a jungle, will speedily discover their 
powers of attraction by the number of carrion-birds drawn to the spot by the 
scent of the slaughter in their farm-yard. The acuteness of the smell of these 
creatures has already been remarked ; at the most extraordinary distance, they 
seem to be perfectly acquainted with every matter which can interest them, 
and solitary bungalows, where, on ordinary occasions, the kites and crows are 
allowed to collect the offal unmolested, will be certain of a visit from vultures, 
whenever anything worthy of attention is to be had. The argeelah, or butcher- 
bird, though sometimes inhabiting solitary places, prefers a large cantonment 
to the jungle; they are always to be seen where European soldiers are quar- 
tered, but scarcely think it worth their while to visit small stations garrisoned 
by native troops, the few English officers in command not killing enough 
provision to satisfy their inordinate appetites. Their nests are, however, al- 
most invariably found in remote and tiiinly-peopled tracts ; the country retire- 
ment, at the breeding-season, for the fashionable visitants of the metropolis 
of Bengal, being the neighbourhood of Commcrcojly. It is not generally 
known, that the maraboMt feathers, by some supposed to be the tribute of the 
pacldy-goosc, are in fact furnished by this disgusting-looking animal, whose 
coarse ragged attire gives no promise of the delicate beauty of the plumes so 
much in esteem in France and England. They grow in a tuft under the tail, 
and are not visible except upon close inspection. The men, wdio get their 
bread by the sale of these feathers, conceal the fact as much as possible, under 
the idea that it would deteriorate their value. As the argeelah is protected 
by law in Calcutta, the people, w ho collect the plumes, visit the place of their 
retirement for the purpose, and give its name to their merchandize, which is 
sold under the appellation of Comiiiercolly feathers. The tuft is easily ex- 
tracted, and it sometimes happens that, when an adjutant, as the bird is com- 
monly called, is caught upon some high terrace or roof-top, where the depre- 
dation cannot come under the surveillance of the authorities, he is robbed of 
the valuable appendage; it is only necessary to catch him by the feathers under 
the tail; the first struggle to be free leaves them in the hand of the marauder. 
Excepting the heron’s, there are no other Indian plumes so highly prized, and 
as an article of commerce the marabouts are the most important. 

In enumerating the amusements afforded by a jungle, that supplied by the 
monkeys must not be omitted. In topes, where particular tribes have taken 
up their quarters, they are innumerable, and upon the least alarm keep up an 
incessant discord and chatter amidst the branches. The frolics and gambols 
of these animals, when viewed at a distance, are highly diverting ; but it is 
by no means desirable to come into close contact with a troop : their fierceness 
being quite equal to their cunning, they have been known to attack a single 
huntsman, and so far to get the better of him as to deprive him of his gun. 
Young men can scarcely withstand the temptation of having a pop at them, 
either to scare them from some act of depredation, or out of mere wanton- 
ness, and they are not slow to perceive the cause of their alarm : after the 
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first consternation, occasioned by the report of a fowling-piece, has subsided, 
they are apt to resent it upon the person of the offenders. They will shake 
the boughs over his head, grin, and chatter through them, and a few of the 
most daring will beset the path, and with some hundreds to back them, in the 
event of an assault, the battle is best avoided, since its issue would be rather 
doubtful. The extraordinary veneration with which the monkeys are regarded 
by the Hindoo natives of India, prevents the extirpation, which their exploits 
amongst the corn and other plantations, seems to render necessary, as a mea- 
sure of precaution. Monkeys, it is said, are not bad eating, and there appears 
to be a sufficient number to supply the bazaars of a district during a scarcity 
of grain, while the woods and plains swarm with more legitimate objects of 
the chase, and there are no game or forest laws to prevent the capture. 

There is no part of the world, perhaps, which produces game in greater 
plenty or diversity than Bengal. Besides fifteen species of deer, including the 
antelope, the roe-buck, the red-deer, the small moose-deer, the hog or bristled- 
deer, and the musk-deer, there are wild-hogs, hares, several kinds of common 
partridge, quails, which at a particular season have been compared to flying 
pats of butter, peacocks, ortolans, and black-partridge, wild-geese, wild-ducks, 
teal, widgeon, water-hens, cranes, storks, and snipes of sundry shapes, colours, 
and sizes ; the florikin, bcfure-meiitioncd, though not in such abundance as 
the others, and the jungle-fowl. A great variety of fish is also supplied from 
the Iake.s, jheels, tanks, and nullahs : the latter are caught in large quantities, 
either with nets, or by a still more simple contrivance, that of placing large 
bundles of rushy bushes in the water over-night. Watei-fowl are caught in 
Hindoostan by people, who either wade or swim into the lakes with an earthen 
pot over their heads, or the artificial representation of a duck, made to fit on 
like a cap. Thus disguised, they are enabled to get so close to the objects of 
their pursuit as to pull them by their feet under water, and to deposit them in 
their game-bag ; the manoeuvre is effcctetl by expert persons with very little 
disturbance to other flocks upon the lake, and so easily as to allow them to 
sell the produce of their day’s sport at a very low price. 


BIBLICAL IIXUSTRATION. 

** And thou shatt grope at noon-day^ niyrr n2>to, as the Hind 

gropes in the dark'' (Dcut. xx\iii. 29.) Tlu' word in the darkness, appears 

redundant. This Rabbi Jose remarked, and «>aid (to use bis own wurds)-~** All my 
days did I feel pain at not beim; able to explain this verse. For w^bat difference can it 
be to the blind man, whether he walketh in the light, or in the dark?'* And yet the 
sacred penman w'onld not have put down a word unnecessarily. What then does it 
mean? This the Rabbi did not know — and it gave him pain— “ Till one night,” con- 
tinues the sage, “ as I was walking in the road, I met a blind man with a lighted 
torch in his band. Son, said I, why dost thou carry that torch ? Tliou canst not see 
its light !** Friend,” replied the unfortunate man, ** true it is, 1 cannot see it, but 
others can long as 1 carry this lighted torch in my hand, the sons of men see me, 
take compassion of me, apprize me of danger, and save me from'piufalls, from thorns 
and briars.” Tlie Rabbi was then satisfied that the apparently superfluous word was 
meant to depict the greatness of the calamities that were to befall the Jewish nation. 
Its unfortunate members were not only to grope about like the blind— but like the 
blind in the darkness f — Without a ray of light to exhibit their distress, and without a 
pitying eye to take compassion on them 

• Hyman Hurwitz’s Hebreuf Talcs, p. 6ft. 
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THE LATE M, REMUSAT. 

As Account of the Life and Works of the late M. Abel-Remusat has been 
read before the Academy of Inscriptions^ by the Baron de Sacy. It is an able 
and eloquent tribute to the merits of that great ornament of the Academy 
and of Oriental learning in France, and it contains some facts \vhich will 
complete our memoir of M. Reinusat.^ 

Jean Pierre Abel-Remusat was born at Paris on the 5th September 1768, 
He was the son of M. Jean Henri Rerausat, one of the six privileged surgeons 
of the king, and of Jeanne Fran^oise Aydree : on the paternal side, he was 
from Grasse, in Provence ; on the maternal side, from Besan 9 on. A serious 
accident, which happened to him in his youth, and from the effects of which 
he recovered only through the skill of his father and the tender assiduity of 
his mother, rendered it expedient to educate him at home : an incident from 
which he derived an advantage, inasmuch as he devoted more time to stud}^ and 
application, th3n, under ordinary circumstances, youth is prone to do. The 
learned languages, mythology, history, ancient and modern, and the know- 
ledge of plants, were the subjects of his youthful studies, in which he was not 
content with repositing what he acquired in his memory, but reduced his acqui- 
sitions to system b}' writing. 

M. Remusat lost his father at the age of 17. This event incited, not dis- 
couraged, his industry. Sensible that, in order to administer to the support 
of his mother, he ought to turn his views towards some pursuit which, with- 
out diverting him from science and letters, would open an avenue to fortune, 
he chose the profession of medicine. “ He now, for the first time,” observes 
M. de Sacy, “ found himself in contact with the youth of his age. This was 
at the time when France, without doubting that she was on the road to despo- 
tism, surrendered herself without scruple to the salutary effects of a re-action, 
which, after the disorders of a frightful anarchy, and the weakness of an igno- 
rant and impotent aristocracy, restored gradually to esteem the conservative 
doctrines of social order and public morals. Under the influence of this gene- 
ral tendency of men’s minds, and at a period of life when those, for whotii 
heaven prepares high destinies, measure the space they mean to traverse in 
the career of human knowledge' and pf moral perfection only by the ardour 
which propels them to study, and the love with which virtue inspires them, 
young Remusat appears to have yielded to one of those illusions, which can 
only gain access to generous minds not yet disenchanted by the full light 
of experience. Associated with some young men, whom the same ambition 
and the same ignorance of the real world hurried towards an object be 3 'ond the 
reach of man, he founded a philanthrophical society, which aimed at nothing 
less than the indefinite perfection of hearts and minds, and the organization 
of which seemed to belong to some epoch of ancient Greece. This visionary 
scheme could not be of long duration; probably, it left in the mind of him 
whom it had momentarily seduced, that yearning after great objects and arduous 
enterprizes which characterized him : a chimerical pursuit gave place to efforts 
less rash, which were calculated to produce more substantial results.” 

Accident seems to have directed his mind, as it does in many cases, to the 
peculiar path of learning in which he was calculated to excel. The Abbe de 
Tersan gave M. Remusat access to his curious and valuable cabinet, in which 
was a magnificent Chinese herbal. His passion for natural history was gratified 
by the figures and colours of the plants, and his curiosity was excited to read 
the characters. Was it in\possible to get at their secret ! The difficulty of 

• See our IXlh vol p. l.V». 
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the undertaking seems to have attracted him, and the inoiiierit he formed the 
resolution of making the experiment, he gave himself up to it with a sort of 
enthusiasm, and with a full conviction that he should succeed. We have stated, 
in our memoir, the difficulties he had to contend uith in the acquisition of the 
Chinese language at that period ; yet, in 1811, at the age of 22, he produced 
his E$sai 9 ur la Langue et la Litterature Chinoises. He may be said almost to 
have discovered the meaning of the Chinese terms from the language ilself, 
with the help of the Mandchoo, for he was unprovided with a dictionary, and 
was denied access to the MS. dictionaries in the King’s Library. He has pro- 
nounced, in this essa}’, an eulogium upon the Chinese written language, ^hich 
ought to recommend its study. “ No other tongue,” he says, “ appears to 
me comparable to that of China, or rather to its written language, which is, 
as it were, the interpreter of the oral. It seems impossible to render into 
another tongue the energy of these picturesque characters, which present to 
the eye, instead of barren and conventional signs of pronunciation, tlie ob- 
jects themselves, expressed and represented by all their essential parts, so that 
it would require several phrases to convey the full meaning of a single term.” 

The Baron de Sacy notices the following works, published in 1811, and the 
three following years : his Memoire siir P Etude des Langues Etrangeres chez 
le» Chinois ; his Uranographie Mongole ; his Dissert atinn sur la Nature Mono- 
syllahique de la Langue Chinoise^ and his Plan d'*iin Dictionnaire Chinois, Of 
the first, he observes : “ It was not without surprise, that learned Europe 
heard that, for some centuries past, there had existed in China an institution 
for the study of foreign languages which concerned politics and religion, 
amongst which was included, under the name of ‘ the language of Fan,’ the 
sacred dialect of India, so intimately connected with the doctrines of the 
Buddhists.” Of the plan for a dictionary, it is w ell observed, that ** if a dic- 
tionary upon the plan proposed by M. Remusat existed for the Chinese lan- 
guage, it would certainly be a phenomenon unique in its kind.” 

In 1814, M. Remusat was selected to fill the professor’s chair of Chinese, 
founded by Louis XVIII. In 1816, he was chosen member of the Academy 
of Belles-Lettres, and in 1822, he became keeper of the King’s Library. His 
numerous pieces, published chiefly in a variety of periodical works, it would 
be tedious to particularize. 

The light which M. Remusat has diffused over that curious system of philo- 
sophical speculation, called Buddhism, is one of the great benefits his familia- 
rity with the Chinese and Tartar dialects has enabled him to confer upon 
European science. “ With respect to the doctrines of Buddhism,” M. de 
Sacy remarks, ** which beholds nothing but abstractions, and multiplies them, 
ad infinitum^ by a fantastic analysis, by divisions which present no precise idea 
to the understanding, and by numbers for which no language has names, we 
may perhaps venture to surmise that, the more the vast ocean of this litera- 
ture, to which a sacred origin is assigned, is explored, the more we shall be 
convinced that it can be compared to nothing better than to those vague me- 
teors, which recede from the spectator as he thinks he approaches them.” 

Nothing, in the opinion of his biographer, does more honour to the heart 
of M. Remusat, or better evinces the sincerity of his affections, than the 
more than brotherly friendship which he cherished towards M. Saint-Martin, 
whom all his natural dispositions, habits and tastes, except that of study, seemed 
necessarily to place at a distance from him. This friendship, which commenced 
in the schools, and was maintained by daily intercourse, subsisted till death. 

The tender regard felt by M. Remusat towards his mother, who, from the 
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period of her widowhood, lived only in her son, withheld him long from form- 
ing a matrimonial connection, lest new ties should weaken the old. In 1830, 
however, he yielded to the representations of his mother, who felt no such 
apprehension, and in February of that year he united himself to Madlle. le 
Camus, daughter of General le Camus. She fully justified the expectations 
of Mad. Remusat, who acquired a daughter-in-law worthy of her esteem and 
friendship. The following year, however, M. Remusat lost his mother, 
which, M. de Sacy thinks may have had that injurious effect upon the disor- 
der, which had already began to undermine his health, which is suggested in 
our memoir. He soon perceived the inevitable result of his malady, and calmly 
employed his latter days in arranging his affairs, and in directing the use that 
was to be made of his manuscripts. He died, on the 2d June 1832, in the 
arms of Mad. Remusat and M. Saint- Martin, the latter of whom so speedily 
followed him to the grave. 

Oriental scholars will rejoice to hear from the Baron de Sacy, that the im- 
portant work upon which M. Remusat was intently engaged at the period of 
his death, namely, the translation of the FM-kwo ke, or travels of the Chi- 
nese Buddhists into India, with a commcntar}', will not be lost to the public, 
as we apprehended, for want of a competent editor. The French government, 
the Baron states, is resolved that science shall not he deprived of a work, 
the announcement of which excited so lively an interest, and is not willing 
that Europe should be indebted for it to foreign munificence (it having been 
originally intended for our Oriental Translation Committee); and the Royal 
Press has been charged with its publication. M. Klaproth has undertaken to 
edit the w'o»’k and to supply what was deficient in the commentary. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

The Orientals have a wonderful passion for plants, flowers, verdure, what- 
ever can recreate the sight and excite the torpid senses. Situated, generally 
speaking, beneath a burning sky and in a dry and parching climate, all their 
ideas of pleasure are connected with the coolness of umbrageous trees, the 
murmur uf clear fountains, the flow of limpid streams. They derive the 
greatest portion of their images from these sources, and, in this respect, the 
eastern poets have no reason to envy ours : they even take occasion from 
thence to make reflections upon the vexations of life and the enjoyments 
mingled with them. Thus the philosophical Sadi says ; “ I once saw some 
roses in the cool grass, and I exclaimed, * what 1 has that vile herb dared to 
place itself beside the fragrant rose ?’ ‘ Be silent,* it answered the generous 

soul never forgets its former friends : although 1 cannot vie with the rose in 
lustre or perfume, both of us sprung from the same soil.** 

It would be interesting to ascertain the flowers and plants which are pre- 
ferred by Musulmans. One reason which would render this study agreeable is, 
that they sometimes impart to flowers, plants, fruits, and other similar objects, 
a peculiar language. Thus, according to their notions, a grape-stone signifies 
‘my dear soul;’ a plumb, ‘I pine with sorrow;’ the narcissus, ‘I am your 
slave ;’ an apple, ‘ do not think of me a pistachio-nut, ‘ I am angry with 
you.’ These expedients are especially employed by women^and by persons 
who cannot read or write : they make up bouquets and collections of flowers, 
and correspond in this manner. These nosegays are termed salamt, from an 
Arabic word implying a salutation. This practice is met with not only at Con- 
stantinople and in harems, but in Persia, India, and even amongst the nomades 
of Kurdistan.f 

* GuUttan, c. ii. No. 48. 
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\hb poetical hemains of a. late student at 

BISHOP’S COLLEGE.— No, II. 

I. 

THE child’s dream. 

Sweet £abe, whose image here express'd 
' Does ihy pspcefhl slumhers show^ 

Guilt or fear, to break thy reat, ^ 

Never did thy spirit know j — 

Sdothlng slumbers, soft repose^ 

Such as mock the paiuter’s skill 
Such as innocence bestows. 

Hornless infaiit«>lull thee still. 

Cowper'a Tranaiation of T, Boumo. 

- In the gloom'of the chamber. 

Its- inothtr’s couch 
The innocent child 
In slumber dofi|^e : — 

O balmy repose. 

While its eyelids of rose 
On mortality close. 

To "gaze on the sky. 

Sweet are its vi-^ions — 

It roams through the land 
Of El3siuni, where diamonds 
Are strewed o’er the sand. 

O wonder unheard ! 

Each golJen-pIumed bird. 

By the stranger unstirr’d. 

Comes to sing on its hand. 

A dream of enchantment ! 

It silteth b}' streams, 

From whose bosom soft melody 
Breathes on its dreams. 

Its father is there. 

And its sisters — how faii ! 

From their wings on the air 
Shedding beautiful gleams.* ^ 

A thousand bright things 
Doth the wanderer behold : 

Beds of rich roses 

Tl^iough the purple fields roll’d. 

And, fair to the sight, ^ 

Flow rills of delight, 

Un shadow’d b}'^ night. 

Over blossoms of gold. 

* Roam on, young pilgrim, 

Jo^usly roam : 

Why should we call thee 
Back to thy home? 

Still gather flowers 
, .From those Amaniiib bowers. 

Where the sky has no showers. 

The sed has no foam. 

* Some of these verses arc imitated ftoin Victor Hugo. 
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Dreum on, dear infant — 

Never, oh never. 

May time thy pure thoughts 
From paradise sever. 

Clouds dim the sky. 

Cherish’d friends die. 

Unseen by thine eye— 

Thou sleepest ever- * 

IL 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

Not a whisper, not a fall 
Of footsteps in the twilight hull ; 

Lute and lyre and cittern hill 
The slumber of the Beautiful ! 

Look ! the purple pillow glows 
With her odorous breath of rose ; 

Like the silvery May doth break 
7'he lovelight from her cheek. 

Shepherd of enchanted dreams, ^ 

Con^e hither from thy haunted streams ; 

Breathe the airs of faery skies. 

Rain down flowers upon her eyes. 

Hasten from thy radiant bowers, 

With quiver full of arrowy flowers,*^ 

Erob of the East, and throw 
' A garland round thy bow. 

Not a whisper, not a fall 
Of footsteps in the twilight hall; 

Innocence the watch doth keep 
O’er the Beautiful in sleep. 

III. 

WRITTEN IN A COPY OF THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Now blessings on thy magic lute. 

And blessings on thy charmed hand, 

That waken — melody long mute— 

The memory of my native land. 

Along the silent seas of Time, 

Enchanter ! I have sailed with thee, 

Lulled by the music of thy rhyme, 

Into the Land of Faery.t 
Thou ta my longing heart hast given 
To wander in the groves of light. 

And poured thine own Arabian heaven 
Upon the darkness of the n^t. 

And I among Elysian trees 

Havfe heard thy air born harmony,t 
And slumberqj on the quiet bed 
Of heavy ebonj". 

» Tlie arrows of Caniad^a are laid to be tipped with a separate flower.— .9ee the notes to Professor 
Wilson’s Translation of the Megha Ddta. f Alluding to the Cattle of Imluleuee. i The ^olian lyre. 
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sion for tfao trade, excepting that of the English, to go on as usual ; and dis- 
missed us with a present of two pieces of silk to each, as a mark of his friendly 
disposition. The ether nations, one after another, sent away their boats, 
under protection of a Chinese flag, and pursued their business as before. The 
English were obliged to submit ; the gunner was given up ; Mr. Smith was 
released, and the English, after being forced to ask ^pardon of the magistracy of 
Canton, in the presence of the other nations, had their commerce restored. On 
this occasion, 1 am happy that we were the last who sent off our boat, which 
was not disgraced by a Chinese flag ; nor did she go until the English them- 
selves thanked us for our concurrence with them, and advised to the sending 
her away. After peace was restored, the chief and four English gentlemen 
visited the several nations, among whom we were included, and thanked them 
for their assistance during the troubles. The gunner remained with the 
Chinese, — his fate undetermined.” 

It is well known that the unfortunate individual was put to death. The 
statement of this affair by Mr. Shaw seems correct, except so far as relates to 
the English asking pardon of the magistrates of Canton, which appears to be an 
embellishment. 

Whilst upon this subject, we may take notice of some remarks in the North 
American Review fur October 1834, on a statement made in the Quarterly 
Review,* highly derogatory to the American traders, in the affair of Terranova, 
the sailor who was given up by them to the Chinese. 

“From the moment that our violation of the Chinese law is of such a 
nature,” says the writer in the Quarterly Revieiv, “ as to drive the Chinese 
government to the extreme measure of seizing the persons of the offending 
partie.s, the die is cast, and we fear that hostilities will become inevitable. The 
last instance of the kind that occurred was in when one of the super- 

cargoes of a private ship was seized, to answer for homicide, and subsequently, 
after a* good deal of blustering, and preparations for commencing hostilities, 
was redeemed by the surrender of another individual, equally innocent though 
of a humbler station. Much as %ve regret the probability of a rupture with the 
Chinese, we fervently hope that we»niay never see it averted by such another 
disgraceful compromise, which has only for its parallel one made by the Ameri- 
cans, a very few ^^ears ago, when. an innocent Italian was given up to be 
strangled, to save the life {it has never been denied^ of a guilty American*'* 

The American reviewer remarks upon this as follows : — 

“ How the learned write.*' knows that this statement has ‘ never been denied,’ 
we are unable to say. We suppose be means, that it has never been denied in 
his hearing. We will not undertake now positively to deny it ; but we are in- 
formed, on what we deem the best authority, that the statement in the 
Quarterly Review is wholly incorrect, and that the Italian taken out of an 
American ship, fourteen or fifteen years ago, by the Chinese authorities, was 
unquestionably the author of the homicide for which (under the Chineselaw} 
lie suflered. Whether, as was stated bn his behalf, the homicide was purely 
accidental, we do not know ; and supposing it to have been so, heaven forlnd 
w'e should Justify his execution under the Chinese Iftw. But as a question in 
the law of nations and casuistry, it would bear an argument, whether the 
United States could rightfully go to war against the Chinese, for administering 
their own laws on persons voluntarily coming within their jurisdiction. The 
Quarterly Reviewer seems to lean to the afGrinative of that question.” 

The American writer appears to ns to have the best of the argument in this 
case. So far from the iiinuccnce of the Italian and the guilt of another per- 

♦ Vol.L. 
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non being admitted facts, we have only seen them once suggested. Captain 
Coffin, in his evidence before the Commons’ Committee,*^ states that he 
arrived at Canton from five to eight months after the transaction, and had the 
particulars of it from the supercargo of the ship, which was the Emily of Balti- 
more, and heard them frequently stated by others on the spot. “ I under- 
stood,” he says, that the woman that was killed or drowned was in a boat 
under the ship’s bows, and something passing between the sailor and the 
woman, he took an earthen jar and threw it at her, and struck the woman on 
the side of the head ; consequently, she fell overboard, and when she was taken 
up, she was dead. At the time, it might have been settled for a trifling 
amount of 100 or 200 dollars; but after getting to the ears of the mandarins, 
they demanded life for life. It was thought by the Americans there, that the 
sailor did not intend to kill the woman ; whether it was done in sport or anger 
they could not tell, but they agreed that the man should not be given up : 
consequently, for some time, the American trade was stopped, and the manda- 
rins persisted in demanding the man. I believe that it is not doubted that the 
man struck the woman ; but the matter was never properly investigated.” 

Several printed statements of the transaction tally with the above. A diffe- 
rent version of it, however, was given before the same committee by the late 
Mr. C. Marjoribanks.'l- 

“ Upon an important occasion,” he observes, in re|)ly to a question as to the 
control of the American consul at Canton, which was in 1821, when a 
seaman belonging to one of their ships w'as accused of homicide, and where, 
jrom every inquiry that was madcy the man. I believe, was entirely innocent of 
the crime imputed to him, the Chinese, as usual, demanded that he should be 
given up. The consul, who was a man of much good feeling, resisted that 
demand ; but his countrymen, and the persons connected with the trade, and 
the captains of the ships, formed themselves into a combination, as it were, 
against the consul, and resisted his wishes The seaman, who was a Sicilian 
by birth, was surrendered into the hands of the Chinese. I believe, this asso- 
ciation of the Americans so far sheltered themselves under the plea that he 
was not a citizen of the United States, and that they were not compelled to 
protect him. lie was surrendered to the Chinese government, strongly against 
the private individual remonstrances of members of the British factory : the 
select coininittee, as a j)ublic body, was not called upon to interfere in it. The 
unfortunate man, when delivered up to the Chinese, underwent a mere sham 
trial. He scarcely spoke English; nobody but Chinese iiiterj)retcrs were pre- 
sent; his hand was covered with ink, and he ignorantly placed the impression 
of it upon paper, which was a confession of his guilt. It was expected, as in 
other cases of homicide, the sentence would be referred to the emperor for his 
sanction : instead of that, the seaman, without any intimation, was carried to 
the place of public execution, three days afterwards, and strangled. 1 believe 
the American character, in the estimation even of the Chinese, wa.s very con- 
siderably lowered bv that act. The American consul, who had thus proved 
the inefficiency of his power, was so disgusted with the proceedings of his 
countrymen, that he immediately resigned his situation.” 

Captain Coffin, being asked whether the consul (Mr. W ilcox) resigned his 
appointment in consequence of this aftUir, replied that he never heard that 
that was the case ; that Mr. Wilcox was consul wlicn he arrived at Canton 
(about half a year after); that his con.suKliip was a great plague to him, in his 
other business, which was large, as he took no foes ; but that it was a full year 
after the occurrence that he resigned. 

* 24 March 183(>. Qu. 1725, &c. Minutes, p. 123. 


t lath l'*cb. Qu. MiniiUb, p. 21. 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN THEATRE. 

It is astonishing, amidst the astonishing portents of the times, how indif- 
ferent we become to changes, from which we should have started with horror 
had they been presented to us as matters of remote speculation only. We 
have supped full of them, however, as fully as Macbeth of the appalling 
horrors that beset him— they have Jong ceased to startle us. Every cry is 
deemed just and rational, that calls for innovation. To act upon old prin- 
ciples, or, in the phrase of Lord Bacon, stare super antiquas vias, is con- 
sidered downright idiotcv. Men confine themselves no longer to their own 
appropriate departments. Experimental knowledge is not only at a de- 
plorable discount, but absolutely scouted. Every one is the master of any 
business, save his own. Who, in these days of intellectual improvement, 
W'ould consult a farmer upon an agricultural question ? Lecturers and econo- 
mists, wlio never saw a green field, carry about them a box of theorems 
and axioms upon agriculture, that enable the haberdasher, whilst he is mea- 
suring a yard of tape, to prove that the farmer knows nothing about corn. 
Political economy, like the bull in a china-shop, has smashed all the estab- 
lished maxims and recognized laws of trade about our ears. Free trade, is 
what Demosthenes attributed to action in oratory, the one thing needful. 
It is everything at this moment in Great Britain. It strides over a pro- 
strate and impoverished woild, and stalks in triumph amid the wide and 
%\'asted desert it has created. 

In India, the bubble lias not }et burst — but burst it will, in bankruptcy, 
despair, and wretchedness. For the pre.«ent, indeed, some petty inconve- 
niences must be suffered. At home, the old ladies must gossip over a 
nauseous herb, as poisonous as hellebore, instead of the beverage ‘‘ that 
cheers but not inebriates;’' and that most delightful of our household com- 
forts, the tea-urn, send forth its steamy columns for the preparation of the 
most loathsome infusion, that the apothecary ever concocted in the shape 
of an emetic. All this is the penalty paid for the e.stablishment of a prin- 
ciple, — for the triumph of a dogma. In the mean time, the key of India 
is in the hands of every one who can pay for his passage. All arts, all 
trades, all crafts, are to have their hand-cuffs knocked off, and to be Jet 
loose over its wide area. Such is the liheraUty of the day. 

It must not be denied, indeed, that this same liberality has done, and is 
still doing, some shabby things, in the shape of sundry spoliations or larce- 
nies, that, in former days, would have excited no slight burst of virtuous 
horror, even amongst those whom modern philosophy has taught to regard 
with indifference, a few slight violations of moral principle in the pursuit 
of a political One. The noblest commercial establishment the world ever 
saw, — heretofore an unfailing reservoir of profit, and hope, and retribution, 
and relief to thousands, whose daily bread it distributed, and whose daily 
industry it quickened and rewarded,— has been pulled down by a strength 
that, Sampson-like, will ere long be buried in the ruins it made, in order to 
open a way for hosts of adventurers, to whom the whole continent of India 
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is to be the common ^^ambling-table, with its usual vicissitudes of affluence 
and ruin : the cheated dreams of avarice succeeded by actual wretchedness 
and woe. But the liberal principle has been established, and free trade 
will stand a solitary column amidst the crumbling masses and tottering piles 
of a commercial greatness that will exist only in story. 

Will they, who have been carried onwards in this rapid tide of liberality, 
stop short, and exclude from the privilege of carrying their skill and talents 
to the market they have opened to the whole world, a class of men and 
women, upon whom the policy of the Kast-lndia Company, has up to this 
day looked at with an evil eye — a class who minister an innocent amuse- 
ment to those who need amusement at home, but need it still more in India, 
wdiere life requires to be occasionally lightened by its burthens, to enable 
it the better to sustain them ? Are theatrical persons, — play-actors, as our 
ancestors called them, — to be prohibited in this new aera from pursuing their 
professional calling in a country now throwing its arms open to such pro- 
miscuous embraces ? Probably, they who, in their tenderness for the Anglo- 
Indian morals, have sent out additional supplies of ecclesiastics, may be 
fearful of undoing their work, by transplanting from our shores a class of 
])ersons who have never been remarkable for delicacy of morals or circum- 
spection and prudence of conduct. But it may be asked, what importation 
of vices is to be feared, that are not to be found existing there, in full rank- 
ness and luxuriance, already? The morals of actors ha\e never been im- 
maculate. Yet, after all, perhaps their vices arc rather more glaring, or 
less dissembled, than those of other persons, more wicked. Be that as it 
may, b\ what axiom of free trade, b\ what rule of political economy (for 
the world is now governed by axioms and rules), are the doors to be shut 
upon actors ? 

It is then a matter of personal calculation, merely;— for, in accordance 
with the reasonings upon which the new order of things is founded, you cannot 
exclude them. And, considered as a matter of taste, what can be deemed 
better calculated to advance it, than a regular dramatic corps, either sta- 
tionary at one presidency or migrating to others? Sbakspeare must always 
live in the hearts of Englishmen, and his genius glow in their bosoms. 
How dreadful to see him mangled, broken on the wheel, by what are 
called amateur performers 1 They, who have witnessed the few attempts 
at Calcutta or Madras to get up one of his plays, must for the time have 
wished that Shakspeare had never existed. I have seen a Madras audience 
convulsed with laughter in the most pathetic scenes of Lear and Othello; — 
the parting sorrows, the sweet confiding affections, of Juliet, travestied by 
a half-caste writer from one of the public offices ; — the exquisite tenderness 
of Rowe turned into downright farce by the appearance of a black Portu- 
guese clerk, as the Fair Penitent. It has been heretofore the well-con- 
sidered policy of the Court of Directors to exclude professional actors from 
India ; — and the reasons of that policy are too obvious to need explanation. 
But, in the new, or rather the inverted, state of things, the policy and the 
reasonings that upheld it have been swept away. India is open, under a 
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few dight and. unavailing restrictions, to all kinds of adventurers. Will 
some twenty or thirty actors and actresses endanger our empire, or loosen 
its radical holdings ? 

The inconvenience, if any, will be a social, not a political one. ^Yith us, 
a first-rate dramatic performer, his character and manners being unexcep- 
tionable, is not refused admittance into the best ciicles. Anglo-Indian 
society hangs together by such nice and delicate fibres, — it is made up of 
such filmy, gossamery proprieties, — so many petty observances and eti- 
quettes, — ^that it would be next to impossible to adjust the exact position of 
an actor or actfes^ in the eircles of the Presidency. To drive them back 
upon an inferior rank would destroy all the respectability arising from self- 
estimation, which rises and falls with the estimation of others. Tell persons 
of this class that they are not respectable, — they will no longer strive to be 
so. Drive into a secondary division of the settlement, individuals whose 
talents delight and charm tho'^e who move in the highest, — send them to 
taverns and punch-houses instead of seating them at the tables of rank and 
fashion, — and they will delight and charm those onlv who frequent the same 
haunts of vulgar intemperance. Many of them would, perhaps, be more 
at their ease at such places, than in the salons of menil^ers of council or of 
judges of provincial couits. Kean was infinitely more comfortable at the 
Coal-Hole in the Strand, than at the splendid table of the West-India mer- 
chant, whose wife and daughters bored him to death, as he feelingly com- 
plained, by talking to him about Shakspeare. 

On the other hand, what is to be done with the professional ladies 
amongst the ladies of the settlement? A great artisi, drawing nightly 
tears from a crowded auditory, or charming them into rapture with her 
song, or rousing them to extasies of comic niiitli, will not be awed into 
humility by the rank of her hostess, nor chilled into obsequiousness by the 
cold dignity of her demeanour. It is a perplexing case, putting it hypothe- 
tically. Much, of course, depends upon the place her own manners and 
deportment would vindicate to her. Yet it is impossible not to foresee a 
whole Iliad of squabbles and controversies, where so many Helens are con- 
cerned. What a lengthened tissue of gossippings and chronicles, if the 
lady herself is not a miracle of reserve almost to sanctity — if she forgets one 
article in the catechism of feminine decorums — if she does not hit the precise 
line in her conversations with the men, between a starched repulsive stiffness, 
and a frank and easy familiarity! What a pile of misconstructions and 
slanders might be raised upon a dim semblance of truth — what gallantries 
might be woven out of a few casual lyhisperinp, or too close a tSle-d-iSie f 
The most petty incidents, by the heightenings of female rhetoric, might be 
distorted into grave offences, and the poor devil will lead a wretched life of 

merely because she is not an angel. 1 say nothing of the underlings ; I 
am putting the case only of a person at the head of her profession, — a per- 
fect mistress of her art. v It is impossible that, with such qualifications, she 
can be kept in the back-ground. They who love the art must respect the 
artist — and even they who have no taste for the drama, will endeavour to 
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prove that they can understand and relish it by lavishing courtesies upon its 
professors. Mrs. Siddons or Miss Fanny Kemble, at Calcutta, would have 
been guests at the highest tables, and their society an object of eager com- 
petition. Suppose, however, an actress of equal powers and equal eminence 
to find her way there, — but with less of decorum in her habits — or holding 
the minute observances of female life in contempt ; it is inconceivable what 
feuds, and jealousies, and disputes would be lighted up both for and against 
her ; plusquam civilta hella. 

With merely musical professors, there is not likely to be the same incon- 
venience. The experiment has been tried, fn ISlTj Signora Bianchi 
Lacy and her husband were permitted to go out to India. At Calcutta, 
they were praised, but starved. Their coiicerts were not well attended, 
though ])atronized by Lord Hastings, arid their failure discouraged similar 
adventurers. A regularly-trained dramatic corps would go out under hap- 
pier auspices, and, by alternately playing at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
might contrive to put as much money into their pockets as by a trip to the 
United States, to which ojir theatrical professors are obliged to resort to 
freshen up a fading reputation, when the English audiences begin to grow 
tired with them. This is mere conjecture, the experiment never having been 
tri'^l. I'he project, liowever, lias frequently been entertained. So far back 
as Lee Lewis, a comedian of consideiablc merit, actually got toge- 

ther fi company, ineluding performers of eminence in every department of 
stage-busines.^. His memorial to the Court of Directors underwent con- 
siderable discussion ; init it was rejected. "J'he impolicy of throwing all 
practicable impediments in the way of colonization — the dread of the almost 
proverbial libertinism of theatrical per>ons, whose private lives, at that time, 
V' ould not endure a severe scrutiny — and the calculation that, in the usual 
course of human ailairs, many of the Juliets and Cordelias would require a 
temporary retirement from the stage, — the spirit of intrigue that a hand- 
some actress might encourage amongst the younger part of the civil service, 
not forgetting that occasionally a grave judge or member of council might 
be found not sufficiently on his guard against similar lapses — these consi- 
derations prevailed over every thing urged in favour of the application. 
But colonization is now considered as a mere chimopra,— and there is an 
end to the objection. 

At present t|fe civil and military servants are the artificers of their own 
dramatic amusement, and 1 question vv^hether much would be gained by 
having it sent out ready-made. What a dellghtlul bustle, what a stir of pre- 
paration, in getting up an amateur play ! What shifts and contrivances to 
supply defects ! what laughable disputes for the chief characters ! what 
perplexities in casting the female parts and drilling them to feminine pos- 
tures, and what exquisite farce to hear them, in their half-caste accent, 
mimicking the affected minced lisp of a lady of fashion ! Tlie green-room 
anecdotes of the Madras theatre would make an entertaining volume. It 
was, perhaps, the happiest model of a summer- theatre that was ever con- 
structed, and from the universality of its uses, probably (for I could never 
N.S.Vol.Io.No.GO. 2 U 
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discover a more rational etymology), — ^being at one time at an assembly- 
room, at another a place for holding masonic lodges, and at others for a 
general meeting of the settlement, — ^received the name of Pantheon, 
However, it was a handsome building, and capable of holding, pit, boxes, 
and gallery, nearly seven hundred persons. When there was a ball, a tem- 
porar}' flooring was thrown over the pit and it served the purpose of a spa- 
cious ball-room. The amusing periods of its history, like the amusing 
periods of every thing else in India, are now departed. The reductions of 
salary in both ^rvice^ conjoined with other causes, have thrown a gloom 
(Tver the lonoceht.and cheerful diversions that, in my time, enlivened the 
place, and gave a life and . spirit to those humble theatrical experiments, 
which will long live in my mep^ory. Mark RoWarth, the arbiter elegan- 
tiarum of the settlement, wa% the**"i^anager, with a liberal stipend, of the 
Madras theatre. His company was recruited by young military men, by 
even a few civilians; and for female characters, he had a regular school of 
young Portuguese or European half-castes, whom he contrived to rouge and 
whiten into something of female semblance. 

But Colonel Elisha Trapaud ! — Oh that, for one moment, I held the 
pen of Sc ’rron, to paint the Roman Comique of which poor Trapaud, — 
usually termed in unkind derision Colonel Crapaudf — was the Ragotin. 
He had all the theatrical irritabilities of that entertaining personage, and, by 
coaxing his vanity, might be prevailed upon to undertake any part, however 
unsuited to his figure and person, which were almost caricatures of huma- 
nity. Reader, if you had that exquisite work of the most delightful of 
French authors on your table, I might be spared the trouble of sketching 
this most exact counterpart of him. But imagine a ligure, somewhat dimi- 
nitive, yet protruding into all sorts of ungraceful angles, the whole outline 
being a kind of rhomboid : — imagine this figure, at the advanced age of fifty 
or fifty-five, surmounted with a voutliful uig luxuriant with curls, and 
haunted with the happy con^riousne'^s of his personal perfections, and no 
very limited notions of his intellectual ones, for he was the Admirable 
Crichton of his own fancy. But, with all his conceit, he was a useful 
actor, and though it was the fashion to laugh at him the moment he ap- 
peared on the stage, he set it down as the effect of some comic hit, that 
pleased the audience, without dreaming that he himself was the subject of it. 
Upon one occasion, a wag, willing to amuse himself at expense, actu- 
ally persuaded '^ini to write a comedy, and, unluckily, he set about it in 
good earnest. Being an efficient member of Mark Rowarth's dramatic 
corps, Mark could not refuse to act it, when it was completed. Such a 
farrago of dulness and absurdity was never exhibited before, but he was 
proud of it, and took great pains in getting it up. The performers, to do 
them justice, did all they could for it ; for Trapaud’s vanities and irritabi- 
lities were harmless and amusing, and there w^as no wish to give him offence. 
But, as for persuading' him that the piece W'ould not do, it was out of the 
^stion. He w'ould have seized by the throat any body, whoever he 
wight be, that ventured to throw out the slightest criticism upon its faults. 
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To this comedy, which he called the Merchant of Smyrna y he wrote a 
prologue, and insisted upon Mark Rowarth’s speaking it. The critic of the 
Madras Ga.7ettey the next morning, observ'ed of it, that it abounded in 
undisputed truths and incontrovertible propositions a criticism (such is 
the omnivorous nature of vanity) which gave the colonel great satisfaction, for 
he was as ])roof against the shafts of ridicule or irony, as an alligator to a 
inuskel-ball. A line or two of it, I shall nevfer forget. It began thus — 
and the house was in a roar, whilst Rowarth, with as much seriousness as 
lie could force into his countenance, delivered or ratherJattempted to deliver it : 

To-night, my gentle frieiids, we act a play— 

Approve it or condemn it, as yoil^may. 

In Tiieapis* days, a waggon wAl'the stage— 

Blit larger theatres adorn itfitt ag|^ 

In Drury’s pile assembled tj^undreds sit, 

Judges of taste and arbiters of wit. 

But we — 

1 forget how it went on, Init it was a nuM egregious specimen of non- 
seoMC — ajid excited, of course, thunders of mock applause. By diril, how- 
ever, of cutting and >lasliinL'‘, this perfoiincr forgelting his part, and another 
si'.bstitufing some cijuivalcMil iionsense of Jiis own, it arrived at its termina- 
tion ; the poor auilior, all llio wliile, sw earing and stamping with rage at 
their spoiling his piece. But when jt wa^ mer, there arose, by a precon- 
certed understanding anioiig\’l persons in ddleieni p.ifts of the theatre, a 
call of Author! author!’' and a crown wreaihed w i ill flowers Avas thrown 
on the stage. Old Trapaud, in reality delighU'd, was with ill-affeclcd 
reluctance led on to be crowned between tw o of the ]H*rformers. The crown, 
how ever, was too small to lit liis head w ithout taking off h.is w ig, which his 
Iw o supporters dashed unceremoniou.siy on the floor. The joke, however, 
w as too practical a one ; for the crown had been made of leaves from a 
prickly hedge, and the thorny j/art scratched the bald jiart of his head, so 
that it .streamed tvith blood, and he ran off the stage, •swearing destruction to 
the contrivers of the insult. 

Never shall 1 forget, — for tlie.se are not unpleas^ing reminiscences, — the 
getting up of Macbeth and to say iJic truth it w as got up most respectably, 
and Mathew Locke's music w as admirably performed, under the superin- 
tendence of Topping, who was an excellent musician. ]jady Macbeth was 
undertaken by Anstev, son of the celebrated author of th^ Bath Guide, 
Every body Jenows how rapidly the beard grow.s in a liot climate. Anstcy’s 
was of the blackest tint, and it being a warm season ol the year, before the 
fourth act it had grown so long*, as to render il actually necessary for Lady 
Macbeth to shave before she appeared in the liftli. It was, however, so 
sultry behind the scenes, and there w^as so little air in the room appropriated 
to dressing, that Anstey ordered a table with a looking-glass and his shaving 
apparatus to be placed on the 'stage, where there was a stronger current. 
In malicious pleasantry, some one rang the prompter s bell, which was the 
constant signal for drawing up llic curtain. It was most promptly obeyed, 
and, to the amazement of the whole assembled fashion of Madras, Tom 
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Aostey was exhibited in the costume of Lady Macbeth^ in that most un- 
feminine part of his toilette. The roar, the screams of surprise and merri- 
ment that ensued, are beyond description. 

But anecdotes of the Anglo-Indian stage are rushing fast on my recol- 
lection, — and may probably be continued in a future number. 


CHINESE TYPES. 

The subjoined is a specimen of the Chinese types (referred to in p. 164), 
cut in steel, by M. Legraiid, of Paris, under the direction of M. Pauthier, 
whose object is (as he has stated to us) to render them available by Orien- 
talists of all countries. The d^graVer will undertake to furnish any person 
with cast types, or matrices in copper, at a very moderate price, thereby 
realizing the object of Dr. Morrison, as stated in his letter to us, p. 48, and 
supplying the learned societies of Europe, as well as our Missionary and Bible 
societies, w'ith a body of Chinese characters, copied by a .skilful artist, after 
the best models afforded by the Chinese works in the Royal Library of Paris. 
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The English sinologist will not fail to remark the square and stiff form of 
these characters, compared with those, in the curved and flowing style, which 
are used in Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary and in this Journal, of which the sub- 
joined are specimens : — 
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The former, we arc assured by M. Pauthier, is the style of the characters 
used in the classical and historical works of the Chinese ; the latter is 
employed, generally speaking, in romances and works of a subordinate class. 
The difierence between them is pretty nearly equivalent to that betwixt our 
Roman and Italic. 
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MANTRA, OR CHARM FOR THE SICK. 

The accompanying figure 1. exhibits a sketch of a mantra, or charm, which 
I saw worn round the neck of a sepoy of the Bengal army. It consisted of a 
thin plate of silver, divided, in the manner shown, by shallow grooves cut into 
the face of it, and having within the divisions Arabic figures, representing 
such numerals as, by addition, make up a certain number in one direction and 

certain number in another ; as 20 and 21 (see fig. 2.) for instance, as many 
times as there are lines of figures, — whether read horizontally, vertically, or 
diagonally, after the manner of magical squares and triangles, as shown in one 
of the volumes of Hutton’s Mathematical Recreations, a work which will be 
found to contain some details of this kind, pleasing to those who are fond of 
such amusement.* Fig. 2. is a copy, in Roman characters, of the Arabic 
numerals represented in fig. 1 . 

There are two lines of Arabic engraven on the upper part of the facet, of 
which the following are a copy, transcript in English, and translation, stating 
that the charm is a friendly present to a sick person, in order to preserve him 
from the ill-efiects of fever and enchantment or demoniacal influence. At the 
top are two shanks with holes in them, for the admission of a conical-shaped 
piece of silken cord, by which the talisman is suspended to the neck of the 
vvea»*er, who, of course, fully believed in the efficacy of this valuable guard 
against evil, as well as admired its appearance as an ornament to his person. 

English Tiianscript of the Two Lines. 

“ Bahak ya baduh — hahah ya baduh-^bahak ya baduh — az barakat in naksh. 

Aazim^tass — o nazr — o dscb — daja skdwad — ya-l-lah — ya-Ulah~^ya-blah»* 
Literal Translation. 

In justice to the sick — in justice to the sick — in justice to the sick from 
friendship— this picture (engraving or plan) — fever and fascination, and demo- 
niacal influence (or witchcraft) will avert — oh, Allah! T. S. Burt. 
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* Dr. HerkloU’ y i.'>.jon-G -Islam conUim a variety of these magical squares used iu India.— Ed, 
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t^ROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

AsiaHc Sock^ qf Bengal — At the meeting of April 5th, a letter was read 
from Mr. Previtte, of the firm of Messrs. Gunter and Hooper, describing a new 
progress of manufacturing bread, invented by him, by which it may be preserved 
^ for any length of time, and, by a very simple process, made as fresh and as new 
as the f£^it day it was baked. The following is an extract from the letter : “ It 
is needless for me to mention that the ‘ bread rusk,’ so generally in use, and 
which, for keeping good, rank|^iiiongst the first in sea-stores, is, simply the loaf 
cutin slices, and every particle of moisture carefully dried out of it — a compactly 
made loaf, of the light spongy kind, usually called ‘ French bread,’ baked in a 
tin, is as capable of being dried and brought to the same state as rusk, and 
will keep, it^ay be presumed, as well and as long. When the bread is one 
day old, cut from four to eight small pieces, out of the bottom, of about one 
inch long, half an inch wide, and half an inch deep; thi.s should be done 
carefully, with a small, sliarp-poiiUed knife, so as to let the places be ns distinct 
and separate from each other as possible. The loaf should then be placed on 
a tin, bottom upwards, and thoroughly dried in an oven of from 100 to 110 
degrees of heat. This will probably take forty-eight hours, or more ; for 
should any moisture remain in the bread, it must inevitably turn sour and 
spoil. After drying, it is ready for packing, and if packed in quantities, 1 
would recommend strong tin cases, with sliding shelves, with divisions for 
each loaf, as it is very essential that it should be preserved entirely whole 
When the bread is required to be made fresh, take it and pour a desert 
spoonful of clean water into each of the apertures, turn it, and damp the 
outside with a clean napkin or a sponge, put it into u copper pan, closely 
stopped (luted), or into an oven similar to the accompanying, taking care that 
it is securely stopped, so as to admit no part of the steam to escape. The 
preparation, or lute, 1 would recommend for this purpose, should be made of 
salt, chalk, and flour, in equal quantities, with sufficient water to render it 
of consistency to adhere firmly. This done, place the whole in a common 
oven, of the usual heat for baking bread, for fifteen or twenty minutes, when 
it will be found to have generated the water into stq^m, and to have brought 
the loaf to the state of newly-baked bread, perfectly fresh, soft, and sweet, 
as the first day it was made — take the loaf carefully out of die steam oven, if 
1 may use the term, with both hands, and place it on a tin, setting the same, 
without cover, in the common oven to dry, say for a quaiter of an hour, and 
it will be fit for use.” 

Mr. P. adds, that muffins and rolls, properly made, are equally easily pre- 
served and prepared. A steam-oven and three specimens of the “ prepared 
^))read” were presented at the meeting, which latter had been made on the 3d 
November 1833. One of these was in its hard dry state, the otliers had been 
recently submitted to the process recommended, and proved, on Wing broken 
uj), to possess all the qualities of newly baked fresh bread. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Kssais sur la Philosophie des Hindotts. Par H. T, Cokbroohe, Esq. Traduits de V An- 
glais ct augiYieni^s de Texles Sanskrits et de Notes nombreuscs. Par G. Pauthier. 
Part II. Paris, 1834. 

This is the conclusion of M. Pauthier's escellent translation of the masterly essays 
of Mr. Colebrooke on the Philosophy of the Hindus. The translator has added the 
Alma Bodha, or summary of the Vedanta system, by Sancara Acharaya, from the ver- 
sion of Dr. Taylor, and a translation of Raminohun Roy's Abridgment rf the Vddanta. 
These translations are illustrated with notes, "which attest the diligence with which M. 
Paiithier has studied the Sanscrit philosophy, and the acuteness and sagacity of his 
criticism. 


The Anglo- Chinese Calendar for the year 1 834. Canton. 

The Anglo-Chinese Calendar for this year, which, unfortunately, did not reach 
Kiiginnd till the year was nearly closed, manifests an improvement in the typographi- 
C3l department. It is an elegant little inanual, and enntains avast deal of very useful 
information independent of its Almanack. Mr. John Robert Morrison the editor. 

A Ilisfory (f the Germanic Empire. By S. A. Dunfia'm, E«q., LL.D., &c. Vol. I. 

Being Vol. LX. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopmlui. London, 1834. Longman 

and Co. Taylor. 

Thf reputation which justly belongs to Dr. Dunham, as the author of the ‘‘ History 
of Spain and Portugal," and •* Europe during the Middle Ages,*’ in this collection, 
imparts a strong recommendMion to the woik before us;, which is the fruit of analo- 
goiis researches. 

The present volume embraces the Political and Civil History of the Empire during 
tlic Middle Ages, including the JMerovingian period and the Carlovingian dynasty; 
liie houses of Saxony and Franconia ; the house of Swabia or Hobenstauffen, &c., and 
the houses of Hapsburg, Luxemburg, and Bavaria. 

Tliis immense subject is condensed into a concise abridgment, by the use of a close 
and succinct style. The narrative is brief and w'ithout details, except where they pos* 
sess general interest, as in the “ View of the State of Society, Laws, and Manners, 
duung the Carlovingian period, 7.52 to 911,” to the investigation of which Dr. Dun- 
ham has devoted consideiabk space, and he has exhibited great learning and research 
in this disquisition. 

Like the rest of his works, this has an abundant citation of authorities, and it is 
hut just to the learned author to say, that tliey appear to have been really consulted, 
and the work itself to be purely original. 

Be La Macy, a Tale of Real Life. In Two Vols. London, 1834. E. Wilson. 

This is the “ maiden performance" of a young author ; and with every disposition to 
be tender and lenient in our sentence, under »uch cirtumstunccs, we are constrained 
to say, that Mr. Lomas has greatly miscalculated his own powers, in supposing that 
such a production as this w'as worth publication. We have rarely read a more indiffer- 
ent novel since the Minerva press ceased to supply the market. We are told that it is a 
a tale of real life," and that the story is “ authentic in its leading circumstance." If 
so, the author has succeeded to a miracle in justifying Boileau’s remark, that truth is 
sometimes extremely improbable. 

Tough Yarns ; A Series of Naval Tales and SketcheSt to please all Hands. By the Old 

Sailor. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. London, 1835. E. Wilson. 

These yarns, spun by an old sailor, are amusing enough in themselves; their mirth- 
creating qualities are much increased by tlie humour of the elcl.ings. 
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I^eaoHjirom the Memorandum Book of Alfred CrowquUl. Smith, Elder and Co. Lon- 
don, 1834. 

FouUf a Serio-Comic Boem, imth Twelve Outline Illustrations. By Alfred Crowquill. 
London, 1834. King. 

Alfreb CnowQDiLL seems to possess a peculiar vein of graphic humour, which may 
maintain a successful rivalry with that of Cruikshank. In his “ Faust,*' he has very 
happily burlesqued the German outlines of Goethe's drama. We cannot praise the 
poetry, but it is burlesque, and is intended for nothing mpre. 


A N N IT A L S. 

Fisher's Drawing Boom Scrap-Book, With Poetical Illustrations, by L. E. L. 1 835. 

Miss Landon has even surpassed herself, in the beautiful volume which she has 
this year given to the public, as an accompaniment to thirty-six engravings of various 
degrees of interest. Nobly fulfilling the brilliant promises of her early youth, this 
lady’s poetry, ^hile losing nothing of its freshness, its brightness, and its originality, 
has gained in strength and power. The dreams of her Juvenile fancy have been suc- 
ceeded by the graver realities of life, and these she touches solemnly and tenderly; 
her poems are full of thought, graceful as ever, but of a more matured cast. There is 
'tiot^ as in last year, an^' poem in the volume of much greater length than the rest, and 
the Indian subjects are fewer in number ; but a scene in Knttiawar has suggested some 
very spirited fine's, and the history of Shah Dara’s fiiglit and death is told uith infinite 
pathos. We have also an extremely sweet and characteristic description of feminine 
beauty in India, in the verses entitled the “ Nizsm’s D.itfghter and both the prose 
and poetry appended to the view of the Caves of Elephanta, are worthy of the subli. 
mity of their subject. Amid the ])!ctorial embellishments, that which offers the most 
attraction to the readers of the Astatic Journal, is a portrait of the highly-gifted young 
Hindoo, Kasiprasad Ghosh, which is accompanied by n selection from the volume of 
English poems published by him in Calcutta. Altogether, tlie work is one of great 
merit, and wdll doubtless find its way to the dra>^ing-room of every lady of taste. 

Heath' s Boede (f Beauty for 1835. Edited by the Colnfkss or Blessington. London. 

Longman and Co. 

The embellishments in this year’s '* Book of Beauty,*’ consisting entirely of female 
portraits, are extremely beautiful. The portrait of the Countess of Wilton, after Sir 
Tbos. Lawrence, the late Duchess of Gordon, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the Fountain 
Nymph, Constance, and Mary, are superb pictures. The literary portion of the book 
includes contributions by persons of rank, which are seen to no disadvantat'^e beside 
those of Moore, Landor, and Barry Cornwall. Even Mr. Bernal, the grave chair- 
man of the Committees of 'Ways and Means, has employed his idle pen during the 
vacation in the composition of a pretty talc, entitled “ Constance Ripley and Lady 
Emmeline Stuart- Wortlcy has given to the trite suhjc'ct of a Night Meditation,” a 
glow of rich imagery, which makes it altogether new. The accomplished editor’s con- 
tributions need no eulogy. 
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EAST- INDIA PAPERS. — Maritime Officers. 

huTTULfi /nm the Ri^kt Honourable Charles (trant to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman. 

Gentlemen : India Board, November 12th 1834. 

I have the honour to Rcknowled^e the receipt of your letter of the 27th of 
last August, and the accompanying copies of the Proceedings of the General 
Court of Proprietors of the 13th and ^Oth of that month, regarding the com- 
pensation which should be given by the East-India Company to the Com- 
manders and Officers of the Maritime Service, which proceedings comprehend 
the original plan of the Court of Directors, their plan as extended in conse- 
quence of a reference from the General Court, and the plan which that Court 
has adopted. 

The Board regret that this difficult question should be attended by a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Court of Directors, who are specially entrusted 
with the management of the financial resources of the Company, and the 
Court of Proprietors. 

On a full consideration of all the circumstances of the case, involving as it 
does the interests of a most meritorious class of men, the Board think it 
advisable that an intermediate measure should he adopted. 

Taking as a basis the more comprehensive of the plans submitted to them, 
namely, that of the Proprietors, they are of opinion that it is, with justice to 
all parties, susceptible of the following modifications and reductions. 

The Pensions to such Commanders and Officers as have been ten years and 
upwards in the Company's service, reckoning from the time they first entered 
the service to the termination of their last voyage, to be reduced one-fifth: 

The pensions to begin froiii the 22d of April 1834, as to all officers who 
were not at sea in the season 1S33-4; and from the 22d April 1835, as to those 
■who were at sea in that season : 

Widov/s to receive one-half of their husband's pensions; Children the 
usual proportion : 

No Widow to be entitled to a pension w'ho was not married previously to 
the 28th of August 183,3; nor any Child, whose parents were not married 
previously to the same date : 

The pensions to Widows to cease on their marrying again, and not to revive 
on their again becoming Widows : 

The acceptance of a pension under this arrangement, to bar all future claims 
upon the Poplar Fund : 

The Gratuities to such Officers as have not been ten years in the Company’s 
service, to be reduced in tlic same proportion as the Pensions : 

The Compensation, wliether pension or gratuity, to be given to such Com- 
manders and Officers only as have been in actual employ in the service within 
the period of five years antecedent to the 28th of August 1833, upon their 
declarinp^ that it was their intention to continue to follow their profession in 
the Maritime service of the Company; 

But no pension or gratuity to be granted to any person, unless he has been 
at least two voyages in the service : and no claimant to receive compensation 
for a higher rank than that which he held during his last voyage ; 

In the commutation of pensions and the computation of gratuities, the 
same rules and rates to be followed as are now applied to the Company’s Com- 
mercial Servants. 

With these modifications and reductions, the Board sanction-thejplan of the 
Proprietors. 

With respect to the third Resolution of the Proprietors, as the Court of 
Directors may wish to revise the cases comprised in that Resolution, in 
reference to the settlement sanctioned in this letter, the Board do not express 
any opinion on the subject at present. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

(Signed) Charles Grant. 

Ihe Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-India Company. 

-45m/. Jom;*. N.S.VoL,li>.No.GO. 2 X 
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Ea&i- India Papers, 

Minutk adopted by the Courtvf Directors, on the \\Hh November 

The Court of Directors proceeding to consider what alterations should l>e 
made in their plan for compensating the Commanders of Ships under contract, 
and the Commanders and Officers of the Company's own Ships, in consequence 
of the grant to them, in common with the Commanders and Officers of the 
Freighted Service, of annuities and gratuities to the extent stated in Mr. 
'<jrant’s letter of the 12th instant; 

The Court observe, that their plan proposed to compensate the Commanders 
of Ships under Contract, and of the Company’s own Ships (the Senior Chief 
Mate of the latter to be considered a Commander), by the payment to them 
of the undermentioned sums, inz. 


For five voyages *€5,000 

For four do 4,500 

For three do 4,000 

For two do 3,000 

For one do 2,000 


It having now been determined to grant to Commanders generally Annuities 
of jf200 each, the Court of Directors are of opinion tliat the present value of 
the annuity of a Commander, at the rates prescribed by the Board (and in the 
case of the Senior Chief Mate of the Company's own Service, the annuity of 
a Chief Mate) for the periods which would have been occupied in the number 
of voyages embraced in the before-mentioned amounts of compensation, should 
be deducted therefrom, the duration of a voyage being taken at fifteen months. 

The compensation proposed by the Court of Directors for the Officers of the 
Company’s own Service, and that ivhich was proposed by them for the Officers 
of the Freighted Service, was founded upon a general consideration of the 
degree in which each class was affected by the discontinuance of the Com- 
pany’s Trade, and the Court of Directors now think that the Officers of the 
Company’s own Service should receive, in addition to what they will get in 
common with the Freighted Service, the difference between the <»ums proposed 
in the Court of Directors* plan for them and for the Officers of the Freighted 
Service, respectively. 

Upon this principle, the extra compensation to the Company’s own Officers 
will be as follows, viz. 


Chief Mates : 


Two first for promotion, each jC 1,800 instead of £2,400 

Two second 

1,G00 

, , 

2,200 

Two third 

1,500 

, , 

2,100 

Remaining two .. 

1,400 

.. 

2,000 

Second Mates : 

Two first for promotion, each .£1,200 

, , 

1,600 

1,500 

Two second 

1,100 

. , 

Two third 

1,000 

, , 

1,400 

Remaining two . . 

900 

. . 

1,300 

Surgeons . . • . 

.900 

.. 

1,300 

Third Mates : 

Two first for promotion, each 

X750 

, , 

1,000 

Two second . . . . 

650* 


900 

Two third 

600 


850 

Two fourth 

550 

.. 

800 

Fourth Mates : 

Two first for promotion, each 

£450 


£600 

Two second 

400 


550 

Two third 

350 


500 

Remaining two . . 

300 


450 

Pnrs€7's 

300 


450 
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Surgeon* s Males : 


Two first for promotion, each 

c€450 instead of 

.£600 

Two second 

400 

550 

'fwo third 

3:jo 

500 

Remaining two .. 

300 

400 

Fifth Mate • . 

100 

200 

Sixth Mate 

50 

150 


Midshipmen : 


Having performed not less than 


four voyages 

X50 

£100 

Ditto two voyages 

20 

70' 

Carpenters : 



Having performed not less than 
five voyages in tlic Company’s 



own service 

£100 

£150 

Ditto Ic^^s than five, but not less 



than two, as Carpenter or 



Carpenter's Mate 

50 

100 


lioaiswain and Gunner : 


Having performed not less tha:' 


fi\ e voyages 

Dith» less tlian five and not less 

£-,0 

£120 

than twti 

30 

80 


W’irli respect to the Oiheors of the Ships with unexpired Contracts, the Court 
of nirertor» continue to think that such ()ilicers have no vested interest, and 
that tlieir claim to compensation rests upon no other ground than that of the 
Officers of the Chartered Service generally. 

Annexed to this ATiiiute is a statement of the Rules and Rates observed in the 
Commutation of Compensation tensions to the Commercial Servants of the 
Company. 

Statement of Rlles and Rati:s aniuwed to the above Minut**. 

Rl'i.ks. 

Xo pension to be assigned to a third ]>arty. 

Commutations by the Cjiiiipany restricted to one-half of the pension. 

Applicants for commutations within that limit, to support their applications, 
First, by the written testimony of two pei^sons of rospcctahilitj'', to the effect 
that there is a reasonable prospect of the ‘suin of money being more serviceable 
to the applicant and his family than the annual allowance ; and, Secondly, by 
medical certificates (satisfactory to the Company’s examining Physician), that 
the applicant is in good health and has no chronic, or other disease tending to 
shorten the duration of life. 

Rates. 

The same as those observed in the India Civil Service Annuity Funds. That 
is, the value of life is taken from the Northampton T ables, and the Interest 
of Money reckoned at six per cent. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

Ithi&trationa of the Botany and other Branches 
of the Natural History, of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. and of the Flora of Cashmere. By J. Forbes 
Royle, Esa. F.L.S., dec. Part IV. imp. 4to., with 
coloured plates. 1/. 

Prodromtu Flora Peninsula India Orientalist 
containing Abridged Descriptions of the Plants 
found In the Peninsula of British India ; arranged 
according to the Natural System. By Robert 
Wight, M.D., F.L.S., dec. Surgeon on the Ma- 
dras Establishment, and G. A. walker Arnott, 
A.M., F.L.S., &C. Vol. I. 8vo. 1(S. 

Contributions to the Botanjf of India. By Robert 
Wight, M.D., F.L.S., dec. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

A SketOt of Chinese History » Ancient and Mo- 
dem ; comprising a Retrospect of the Foreign In- 
tercourse and Trade with China. Illustrated by a 
new and correct Map of the Empire. By the Rev. 
Charles Gutzlaff. 2 vols. 1/. 8s. 

Letters from India ; describing a Journey in the 
British Dominions of India, Tibet, Lahore, and 
Cashmere, during the Years 1828. 20, 3(i, and 31. 
Undertaken by order of the French (Government, 
bir Victor Jacquemont, travelling naturalist to the 
Museum of Natural History, Paris. 2 vols. 8vo., 
with Map. IL 4«. 

Discoveries in Asia Minor. By the Rev. F. V. J. 
Arundell, British Chaplain at Smyrna. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Plates. 1/. Kis. 

Christian Researches in South India, 1823 to 
1828. By Peter Gordon 12mo. 1« iSd. 

Missionary Researches in Armenia . including a 
Journey through Asia Minor, and into Georgia 
and Persia, with a visit to the Nestor lan and 
Chaldban Christians of Ooimiah and Salmas. By 
Eli Smith and H. G. O. Dwight, missionaries 
from Uie American Board of Missions. 8vo. 14«. 

Suttoti’s Narrative of the Rise and Pto/fress of 
the Missivn at Chdssa, the Site of the Temple of 
Juggernaut. With an introductory Essay by the 
Rev. J. C. Ewing. 18mo. 4«. 

The Hindoos. Vol. 1. 8vo. 4f. Gd. (Written 
for the *' Library of Entertaining Knowl^ge.") 

Preset^ State of Van Diemen’s Land ; comprising 
an Account of its Agricultural Capabilities, with 
Observations on the Present State of Farming, 
dec. dec. pursued in that Colony, and other impor- 

E >rtant matters connected with Emigration. By 
enry Widowson. 8vo., with Map. Its. 6d. 
Wanderings in New South Wales, Batavia, Pe- 
dir Coast, Smgapore, and China. Being the Jour- 
nal of a Naturalist in those Countries during ltl32, 
1833, and 1834. By G. Bennett, Esq., F.L.S. 
2 vols. 8vo., with Plates. 28tf. 

Views in India, in the countries of Bundelcund, 
Rajasthan, Kamoon (Himalaya), Arracan, dec., 
with Letter-press Descriptions. By Capt. Bcllew. 
Parts 1. to V. Se, each. 

View of the Origin and Migrations of thr Poly- 
nesian Nation : demonstrating their aucient Dis- 
covery and Progressive Settlement on the Con- 
tinent of America. By J. D. Lang, D. D. post 8vo. 
7 s. Gd. 

The Round Towers of Ireland; or the History 
of the Tuath-de^dadaans for the first time Un- 
veiled. By Henry O’Brien, Esq., A.B. Second 
edition. 8vo 1/. Is- 

Narrative of a Passage from Bombay to Eng- 
land/ describing the Author’s Shipwreck in the 
Nautilus In the Red Sea, Joumies across the Nu- 
bian Desert, Ac. Ac. By Capt. W. Bourchicr, 
H.N. 12mo. Bs. 

An Account of the Nritgherries, or Blue Moun- 
tains of Coimbatore, in Southern India ; showing 
their advantages in a Military, Political, and Co- 
lonial point ta view, in a Smes of Letters. By 
Major William Murray, lately commanding the 
corpsof Madras Pioneen. 8vo. 2s. 


The Oriental Annual for 1885, or Scenes in 
India, comprising 22 engravings, from origina. 
Drawings by Wm. Duniell, R.A.,and a descriptive 
account by the Rev. Hobart Gaunter, B.D. 8vo. 
II. Is. 

Memoirs of American Missionaries, with an In- 
troductory Essay, by the Rev. Gavin Struthers. 
ISmo. 3*. 

Essays on the Architecture of the Hindus. By 
Ram Raa, Native Judge and Mi^trate at Ban- 
galore. royal 4to., with plates IL 11s. Gd. 

The Joumid of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Nos. I. and II. 6s. each. 

TAe New British Province of South Australia ; 
or, a Description of the Country. Illustrated by 
Charts and views, and an Account of the Prin- 
ciples, Objects, Plan, and Prospects of the New 
Colony. 2s. 6(f. 

Survey of Thhes, or Diospolis Magna, and 
Ground Plan of the Pyramids. Taken in 1830, by 
J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. Sue sheets. 

Three Sheets (Nos. 44, 61, and 78) ^ ihe New 
Atlas of India engraving by order of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, on a scale of four miles to 
an inch. 8s. each. 

Portrait of Rammohun Roy, engraved by Cook . 
2s. (id. 

Imported from the East. 

A Vocabulary of the English, Bugis, and Malay 
Ijanguages, containing about 2,000 words. 8vo. 
5s. (Singapore.) 

The Bengal Annual t a Literan’ Keepsake for 
the years 1830, 1831, and 1832. Edited by D. L. 
Richardson. 15s. each. — Also, for the year 1834. 
18s. (Calcutta.) 

The Orient Pearl for 1834. 16s. (Calcutta.) 

The New South Wales Magazine. No. X. to 
VIII. 8vo. 2s. Gd. each. (Sydney.) 

A New and Improved Map of Various Routes 
between Europe and India, comprehending Wes- 
tern and Northern Asim together with Asia Minor 
and Egypt. By J. B. Tassm. 4 sheets coloured, 
cloth case. 21. (Calcutta.) 

y CALCUTTA. 

Dictionary, Engiish and Benmli, translated 
from Todd's Edition of Johnson's Dictionary, by 
Baboo Raniromul Sen. 2 vols. 4to. 50 Rs. 

An English and Oordoo School Dictionary, in 
Roman Cnaracters, with the Accentuation of the 
Oordoo words, calculated to facilitate the Pronun- 
ciation by Europeans. By J. T. Thompson, of 
Delhi. ( Sera m pore Press. ) 

Thr Principles of Chemistry, in English and 
Bengali ; with a Preface In the former Language. 
(Seram pore.) 

A Repm-t on the Inland Customs and Town 
Duties of the Bengal Presidency, by E. E. Trevel- 
yan, Esq., of the Civil Service. 4to. 

A Collection of Orders, made and passed by the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, on the plea side of the Court, from its 
establishment in 1774 to the year 1813 inclusive. 
Extracted and arranged by W. H. Smoult, Esq*, 
late Prothonotary. 16 Rs. 


MADRAS. 

The Result of Astronomical Observations made at 
the Madras Observatory in the year 1831. By T. 
G. Taylor, Esq. 12 Rs. 


BOMBAY. 

An Account of the Origin and present Condition 
of the Ramosees, and the Life of the notorious 
Ramosee Chief, Oomiah, who was executed at 
Poona, in ('ebruary 1832. By Capt. Macltintosh, 
Madras army. 
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(iraUutta. 

LAW. 

SiTPREMB C(mRT, March 15. 

Retirement of Sir John Franks. — Sir 
John Franks took leave of the court in an 
address to the bar characterized by warmth 
of feeling and deep regret. He observed, 
that there were moments when the exer- 
cise of the understanding was controlled 
by the feelings of the heart, and that that 
was such a moment; that his mind re> 
called into vivid existence the many happy 
days he had spent in this country, and the 
kindness and courtesy he had at all times 
received from the bar, as a body and indi. 
vidually, for which he felt most grateful, 
and of which he would ever hear a pleas> 
ing remembrance ; that he entertained for 
them (he highest esteem, as gentlemen 
and as lawyers ; and that it was with the 
most profound regret that he was now 
obliged to speak to them for the last time 
from that bench, on which he had the ho- 
nour of a seat, qnd to farewell for ever; 
but tiiat he would carry with him to his 
native country a sincere affection and re- 
gard for the gentlemen of the bar. 

During the short address, of which this 
is only the substance, Sir John appeared 
to labour under extr^e emotion, evi- 
dently sliowing that it was with the utmost 
difficulty he could control liis feelings so 
as to speak on the subject of his departure. 

Tile court was crowded by the mem- 
bers of both brafnehes of the legal profes- 
sion, and by many others not connected 
with it. 

The jld'jncale General rose, and ad- 
dressed Sir John as follows : 

“ My Lord, I am requested by the bar 
to express to you our regret that you are 
about to leave us, and the very great re- 
spect which W’e entertain for you, both in 
your judicial and your private character. 
Tt would ill become either myself, stand- 
ing where I do, or my friends who are 
around me, to descant on (he decisions 
''^hich have come from a higher place, or 
to re-judge (if I may so say) the judg- 
ments you Imve given. But I may be 
permitted to say, that, when we express 
our sorrow that we shall hear no more of 
them, it follows that those which we have 
heard already, have given great satisfac- 
tion to the bar and the community. 

My Lord, I can speak, with less re- 
straint upon my feelings, on the subject of 
the kind and friendly terms on which you 
have lived with us in private, and the uni- 
form and most gentlemanly courtesy which 
we have experienced from you in the 
exercise of our profession. Whenever 
-dsiat, Jjurn. N. S. Vol.1 5. No,57. 


you have spoken to any or to all of us, 
you have never overlooked the circum- 
stance that you were addressing yourself 
to gentlemen, nor have you forgotten fora 
moment what was due to your situation or 
our own. 

** My Lord, we are much concerned 
that you are leaving us, and more so from 
the cause that has rendered that step neces- 
sary to }ou. But since the state of your 
health does require your departure from 
this country, we anxiously hope that you 
may have a safe arrival, and a long and 
a happy residence in your own. 

“ My Lord, w'ith feelings of very 
deep and unfeigned regret, we bid you 
farewell.” 

The attornles of the Supreme Court as- 
sembled at the learned judge's chambers, 
and the following address, read by Mr. 
Charles Hogg, was presented to him on 
his retirement from the bench : 

“ Sir,, on the occasion of your retire- 
ment from the high office, which you 
have so long filled with honour to your,, 
self and benefit to the public, the attornies 
of the Supreme Court cannot refrain from 
giving expression to the deep sentiments 
of respect for your public merits and your 
private worth, which dwell in the midds 
of all amongst them. They trust that 
now, w'hen your public relations with the 
profession of the law are about to close, 
and probably for ever, they stand in no 
need of excuse for yielding to a strong im- 
pulse of grateful esteem ; and that you 
cannot deem it unbecoming in you to re- 
ceive, w’hat they feel so urgently impelled 
to offer, this public testimony of their 
profound lespcct. 

** The character of high independence and 
strict integrity in judicial decisions, which 
has been so long possessed by the judges of 
our law, you have maintained with untar- 
nished lustre ; to these, the highest virtues 
of the judicial station, you have added a 
profound knowledge of the science of the 
law, derived from the labours of a long 
life, which has adorned and dignified all 
the judgments you have pronounced. We 
have seen you, besides, in this climate, so 
destructive to liealth and energy, to the 
sacrifice of your own ease, to the detriment 
of your own health, and often contending 
with and subduing pain, yet unsurpassed 
in attention to public business, and inde- 
fatigable in labour; and while we have 
ever seen tliis, we have felt, if possible, 
our respect increased, and our personal 
regard powerfully attracted, by the un- 
equalled courtesy the members of our 
branch of the piofession have invariably re- 
ceived from you, and the kind and eon* 
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anderate urbatiity, with which you have 
alwayit stepped fbrward to meet ttie wishes 
and the convenience of the suitors of the 
court and of the wHole profession. 

, “ We offer our 'most earnest wishes, 
that a prosperous termination of your voy- 
age home may see you restored in health 
to your family and your country, and that 
you may live long amongst your children, 
to look back with satisfaction on that por- 
tion of your life spent here amidst private 
regard, while conferring public benefit.'* 

Sir John Franks replied nearly as fol- 
lows : 

« Gentlemen, about to retire from the 
judicial office, the various duties of which 
1 have been discharging for so many years 
amongst you, it is most grateful to me to 
receive, from so very respectable a body as 
the attorn ies of the Supreme Court of Cal- 
cutta, this testimony of their approbation ; 
it is the more grateful to me, because 
conferred by gentlemen so courteous and 
well regulated in all their transactions with 
the Supreme Court and with each oilier. 

“ Gentlemen, the remembrance of your 
kindness in all the transactions that have 
passed between us, causes me to reflect 
with pleasure upon the years that I have 
passed in this country; and the conti- 
nuance of your kindness, now that 1 am 
about to depart from you, makes me still 
more conscious that 1 have been acting 
amongst a community of friends. 

Gentlemen, I most respectfully take 
leave of you, preserving anxious wishes 
for the honour of your profession, your 
welfare, and happiness.** 

Insolvent Debtors* Court, March 22. 

ill the Matter of Colvin and Co. — Mr. 
Turtou obtained leave to amend the sche- 
dule, and afterwards applied, under the 
act, that the paitiicrs, having obtained the 
consent of upwards of one- half of their 
creditors in number and amount of value, 
might be discharged for ever from all lia- 
bility in respect of the debts specified in 
the schedule, in number 1,015, and in 
value Rs. 1,03,00,000. The words in the 
section of the act, under which this appli- 
cation was made, set forth, that whenever 
it shall be made to appear, to the satisfac- 
tion of the court, that creditors to the 
amount of more than one-half in nuinber 
and amount of debts so established shall 
signify their consent in writing thereto, it 
shall be lawful for the court to inquire 
into the conduct of the insolvents, and if it 
shall appear that they have acted fairly and 
honestly towards their creditors, the court 
is authorized to discharge tliem for ever 
from all liability. The learned counsel 
stated, that there were 750 creditors either 
residing or represented in India ; and of 
of these upwards of 500 had consented to 
this petition ; thcie were 250 creditors in 


England, and sixty consents had already 
been received by one ship; more were, 
however, expected by the first arrival, as 
it was believed that the smallness of the 
number of consenting creditors residing in 
England aro.se solely from the circum. 
stance of one vessel only having arrived 
with replies to the applications. 

Sir J. P, Grant, after reading the section 
of the act, observed that it was very loosely 
worded, and thought that the words ** debts 
so established*' must have reference to 
something that preceded them. He doubt- 
ed whether the insertion of a debt in the 
schedule was a sufficient establibliment of 
the creditor's claim. 

Mr. Turlon stated, that the practice of 
the court had hitherto been, to consider 
the in‘«ertion of the claim in the schedule 
as establishing the debt, for there was no 
provision in the act which required the 
creditor to verify his claim by affidavit, as 
required by the Bankrupt Act at home. 
With reference to the woids “ so esta- 
blished,** he urged that they had no mean- 
ing, and, consequently, ought to be re- 
jected. 

Sir P. Grant, on further considera- 
tion of the section, admitted that the 
words had no reference to anything W'hich 
preceded them, but was of opinion that 
there ougiit to be further evidence of the 
debt beyond the insertion in the schedule. 
He thought the proper mode of proceeding 
would be to refer it to the examiner, to in- 
quire and report if the debts were esta- 
blished to tile satisfaction of the assignee. 

jMr. Macnaghfen, the assignee, said that, 
if the debts had not been established to his 
satisfaction, he should have brouglit the 
matter btTore the court. 

Sir J. P. Grant said the court required 
positive and not negative evidence of the 
assignee being satisfied. It would also be 
necessary for the examiner to ascertain 
whether (he consenting creditors were up- 
waids of oiie-balf in number and amount 
of value, 

Mr. Turlon said, he did not intend this 
application further than a notice; but, as 
one of the partners in the firm was about 
to quit this country, it was desirable that 
the matter should be brought before the 
court on an early day. 

Sir J P. Gr^e thought the insolvents 
entitled to all toe expedition that could be 
given, but was satisfied that the jealousy, 
with which the act of Parliament regarded 
these discharges, was a sufficient reason 
for the court taking care that they were 
made with great caution. 

After much discussion, it was deter- 
mined, Isf, to refer it to the examiner to 
enquire and report whether the debts in 
tlie schedule are established to the satis- 
faction of the assignee ; 2dly, whether 
the creditors, who have given their consent 
to the full discharge of the insolvents, are 
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upwards of one-half in number and value, 
according to the terms of the act; and 
Sdly, if the powers of attorney, held by 
the representatives of creditors, are duly 
executed, and contain powers authorizing 
the liolders to give the required consent. It 
was also ordered that, the examiner report 
on the same on the 4tli of April, the insol- 
vents having liberty to file further consents 
in the mean time, and the further con- 
sideration of the prayer of the petition was 
fixed for the Sd of May. 

In the matter of Fergvsson and Co. — A 
statement of the transactions of the assig. 
nee of the late firm of Fergi^son and Co., 
from the 26th November to the 28th Fe- 
bruary last, was filed. Amount realized 
by the assignee, Sa. Rs. 3,583,204. 8. 1. ; 
disbursements, Sa. Rs. 3,563,386. 11. 4.; 
balance in hand, 19,817. 12. 9.; in pos. 
session of the assignee, in Company's pro- 
missory notes belonging to the estate, 
Sa. Rs. 4,9GO. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POLITICAL STATE OF BUNDLECUND. 

“ Two Booiidela chiefs, the Punnah- 
wuIh and Adgcegurhwala, indulging in the 
provincial propensity of referring every 
dispute to fire and the sword, have taken 
up arms against each other. Tlirec years 
of disappoint<'d ho])es have imjiovcri'-hed 
the cultivators, driven them trom their 
homes to more favoured districts, and 
now that they were cheered with the , 
prospect of an ave>age harvest, anarchy 
and confusion steps in to add a fourth tin- 
productive year to the catalogue of their 
miseries. I have no data before me to 
fmiiish an account of the number of vil- 
lages burnt, of the damage sustained to 
crops, ol the quantity of goods plundered 
by tlie two parties from travellers, or of 
the number of Bunyas carried oflf from 
their homes, and forced to disgorge their 
hard-earned wealth. Siilhce it to say, 
that the poor wretched master of a small 
field is obliged nigiit and day to watch 
his all — his very life-blood, night and day, 
with primed matchlock and naked sword, 
to keep off the straggling marauders at- 
tached to the contending parties.” — Cor- 
resp. Cal. Cour. 

DIVERS OF THE DECCAN. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society con- 
tains the following account of the system 
adopted by divers in the Deccan for the 
recovery of valuables lost in the tanks and 
rivers of that province. 

Their method is as follows : — “A sCt of 
divers consists of three persons, two of 
wJiom dive by turns, while the third sits 
on the adjoining bank. The two divers 
wade to the place pointed out, if within 
their depth, each carrying with him a 
circular flal-hottomed wooden basin, with 


sloping sides, about seven inches deep 
-and two and a-half feet in diameter. 
With this the diver descends, and hav- 
ving scooped into it as mpeh of the sur- 
face of the mud or sand as it will contain, 
ascends with the platter and sends it 
ashore, where its contents are carefully 
washed and examined by a third person. 
If the water be not deep, when one man 
has stooped underwater, he is kept down 
by his partner placing one foot upon his 
neck or shoulders, until the platter is 
filled ; on which a signal is made, the foot 
is withdrawn, and the man rises to tlie 
surface. But when the depth of water 
will not admit of such arrangement, the 
diver sinks a grapnel or heavy stone from 
a canoe, and then descends by the rope. 
When he ascends, the platter is lifted into 
the boat, and there examined. In this 
way they continue to work for hours, 
each diver descending in turn, until they 
have examined the whole surface of the 
mud or sand around tiie place pointed 
out, and very seldom fail of success, if or- 
dinary information be only afforded, as to 
the spot near which the article has been 
lo>t. They remain under water from one 
to one and a-half minute at a time ; oft- 
times more, if the water be deep. They 
adopt the same system precisely, whether 
ill still water or in a running stream ; 
only that in the latter of course their la- 
bour is more severe, their success more 
precarious. Their remuneration depends 
solely on success ; the ordinary salary 
being one- third of the extricated value of 
the lost article and which is divided in 
equal portions among the set." 


LAW IN ARRACAN. 

A correspondent in Arracan requests 
us to state that an undue partiality ap- 
pears to he slicwii, even in that remote 
proxince, to the Moosulmans above the 
natives of the country. A short time 
ago, a group of vakeels was sent round 
to conduct the judicial business in the 
courts of Akyal), Ramree, and Saiido- 
w'ay, where they are now exercising their 
vocation, much in the same way as a 
large shark pursues the little fish. The 
poor Mug or Arracanse has to pay a fee 
of five per cent, to these vakeels, in addi- 
tion to which he has a farther fee of five 
per cent, to make before his cause can be 
heard. Thus, in addition to the \^lue of 
stamp paper, tlie subsistence of peons, 
&c., the impoverished natives of the pro- 
vince have ten per cent, to pay down be- 
fore they can enjoy the benefit of British 
judicature.— Durpun^ Mar. 15. 

EXTRAORDINARY DUEL. 

The Englishman contains the particulars 
of a duel at Calcutta, betw een Mr. Hume, 
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lat« of the army , and Lieut. Rainey, of 
ihe Buffs, under the foUoiiving circum- 
stances. The quarrel arose on board the 
pinnace of Mr. Hume, where Lieut. Rai- 
ney took tiffin. After this repast, the lat. 
ter gentleman made a motion to leave the 
table, to which Mr. Hume, in the excess 
and overflowings of his hospitality, ob- 
jected, saying that he would not allow 
him to break up the party, and that be 
would not allow any boat to come along- 
side the pinnace to take Lieut. Rainey on 
shore. The parties warmed, and this, at 
first friendly, contest continued, till at last 
Lieut. Rainey said that it was a cowardly 
act of Mr. Hume to keep him (Lieut. R.) 
on board against his will, or language of a 
similar import. In the course of the even- 
ing, Lieut. Rainey commissioned his 
friend, Mr. Christiana, to demand an ex- 
planation from Mr. Hume for this beba- 
viour. The explanation ** was imme- 
diately given, namely, that Mr. Hume had 
no idea of offending Lieut. Rainey. This 
was deemed satisfactory ; and Mr. Hume, 
on his part, sent Mr. Palin to Mr. Chris- 
tiana, with a request that Lieut. Rainey 
might be induced to retract the offensive 
language he had used. But Mr. Chris- 
liana thought it would be derogatory to 
his friend to unsay what he had uttered. 
Preliminaries for a meeting were there, 
fore arranged, and these gentlemen (who 
bad a few hours before sat dow'n to the 
same table on the most friendly terms) 
now met. They fired together, and Lieut. 
Rainey fell, his adversary’s ball going 
through bis upper jaw. Mr. Hume im- 
mediately surrendered himself, and was 
bailed. Lieut. Rainey w'as conveyed to 
the General Hospital, where he was pro- 
nounced to be in a dangerous state. 


KATIVE EDUCATION. 

In one of our past numbers we at- 
tempted to prove that the Committee of 
Public Instruction were proceeding on 
erroneous principles, in encouraging the 
Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian languages, 
which are not vernacular in any part of 
India, and with which, therefore, we have 
scarcely any concern. We shall now enter 
a little into detail, with a view of giving 
our readers some definite idea of the 
amount that is actually thrown away in 
the encouragement of languages, which, 
at best, can benefit but a few, and of sys- 
tems of philosophy, which have been 
"'proved to be false to the satisfaction of 
every intelligent and candid mind. To 
proceed therefore with our account of the 
Sanscrit College of Calcutta. 

Now, from the information we have 
been able to collect on the subject, we 
find that, out of 1 96 pupils who receive 
their instruction at the Sanscrit College, 
eighty-six are paid : and the total amount 


thus expended is Sa.Rs. 550. There are 
at present ten pundits, whose salaries 
amount altogether to Sa. Rs. 820. Ibere 
is aUo a European secretary, who exa- 
mines the students in the proficiency they 
have made in Sanscrit, and performs va- 
rious other duties. His monthly remu- 
neration is Sa. Rs, 300. Besides this, there 
are two librarians, each of whom gets Rs. SO 
per month, and sircars, durwans, ma- 
lees, &c. at least Rs. 70 ; making alto- 
gether no less a sum than Sa.R 9 . 1,800. 
Add to this the rent of that splendid build- 
ing, the Sanscrit College, which, at the 
lowest calculation, will fetch Rs. 200, and 
you havelhe sum of Rs. 2,000 every month 
expendetl upon an institution, which, as 
far as we can judge of it, has scarcely done 
any good, if it has produced no evil. It 
is also to be noticed, that, besides this 
monthly expenditure, there is an extensive 
library, the volumes of whicli are supplied 
by the Education Committee, out of funds, 
which should be considered as sacredly 
devoted to the purposes of popular educa- 
tion.^ But further : the sum directed by 
Parliament to be appropriated annually 
to the education and improvement of the 
natives, amount-;, as every body know's, to 
Ss. Rs. 1 ,00,000. This sum, for which, 
how'ever grateful we may feel to the Bri- 
tish Parliament, is certainly inadequate to 
meet the demands of education in a coun- 
try, tlie population of which is so im- 
mense. But this insufficiency should, in 
our humble opinion, make those who have 
the disposal of the funds in their power, 
the more cautious, lest the smallest part of 
a rupee be uselessly expended. But the 
Education Committee have been all along 
acting on a principle quite tise reverse of 
this. They have been uselessly expend* 
ing, not the jBmallesC part of a rupee, but 
thousands, tens of thousands, nay, lakhs of 
rupees. The account given above of the 
expenditure of the Sanscrit College, shows 
that 24, OCX) rupees, or nearly a quarter of 
a lakh, is annually expended upon that 
institution alone. Besides this, there are 
the Mahomedaii College of Calcutta and 
the Sanscrit College of Benares. Let us 
take into our account the expenses in- 
curred in maintaining these establishments, 
and vre shall find that the public had suffi- 
cient cause to express all that warmth of 
feeling whicli they have done, with respect 
to the misappropriation of the funds, sa. 
credly, we repeat, devoted to the purposes 
of popular education. ~~-Gt/ananne8hun. 


QUALIFICATION OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 

We subjoin a few more paragraphs from 
the Governor General’s Minute respecting 
the qualifications of civil servants : 

'* As matters are regulated at present, 
the knowledge which I possess of the real 
merits of the parties, whom it devolves on 
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me to nominate to the Council Board for 
promotion, especially if they move in the 
lower grades of the service, k often ex- 
tremely limited ; and (whicli is still more 
injurious to the public interests,) as I 
stated in a former Minute, we arc too often 
left in the dark with regard to the incom- 
petence, misconduct, or slothful habits, of 
functionaries, filling important posts, until 
these causes have produced ciTects, se- 
riously, and it may be irreparably, detri- 
mental. The consequence is, that, whilst 
merit is sometimes neglected, through ig- 
norance of its existence, examples of pu- 
nishment, even when notoriously deserved, 
are also almost entirely wanting. 

“ 1 propose, therefore, as regards the 
judicial and revenue departments, that 
every officer, court, or hoard, to whom co- 
venanted officers are placed in subordina- 
tion, shall publicly report half-yearly upon 
their official qualifications and conduct; 
that the report of the magistrate and col- 
lector upon his deputy or assistants shall 
be forwarded (o the commissioner, and 
by him with his own comments thereon, 
and a corresponding statement with rc- 
spiet to nil tiie magistrates and collectors 
and independent joint magistrates and de- 
puty collectors under hit jurisdiction, to 
the Kizamut Adawlut or Siidder Board, 
as the officer reported on may be subject 
to the one or the othei ; and that the supe- 
rior controlling authorities, in like manner, 
shall review the whole of these returns, 
and submit them, with a declaration of 
their own opinions, in confirmation of, or 
dissent from, those expressed by the com- 
missioners and magistrates and collectors 
respectively, and a report upon the qualifi- 
cations and conduct of all the officers of 
the former class, for our information. I 
propose also, that the Coui^ts of Sudder 
Dewannee and Nizamut Adawlut shall 
submit similar reports regarding the ci\il 
and sessions judges. 

“ These leports should present, in re- 
gard to each indi\idua], a statement of his 
general qualifications for the public ser- 
vice, with distinct reference to his temper, 
discretion, patience, and habits of applica- 
tion to public business; his knowledge of 
the native languages, and, pre-eminently, 
his disposition and behaviour towards the 
people, high and low, with whom he is 
brought into official contact. I have not 
included integrity among these qualifi- 
cations, though, of course, it is the virtue 
on which tlie value of all the rest is de- 
pendent, because I am happy in the per- 
suasion that it will very rarely be found 
wanting. But under the plan which 1 
propose it will, undoubtedly, be the duty 
of every controlling authority to bring to 
the notice of bis immediate superiors 
any wcll-aulhcnticated information which 
may reach him of corrupt practices on the 
part of his subordinates.” 


This Minute lias given rise to intermi- 
nable writing in the various journak. The 
Courier says ; “ We doubt whether any 
good will come out of this new system of 
check in the civil service ; but we have no 
doubt whatever as to its tendency to pro- 
duce a great deal of evil. To obtain in- 
formation regarding the characters and 
qualifications and general conduct of its 
functionaries, in order to make the best 
use of their several talents, and to weed 
out those who abuse their trust, is, of 
course, indispensable to good government; 
but there are different ways of getting at 
that information, suited to the different 
feelings and circumstances of society. The 
odious system of espionage is resorted to 
by despots : the expression of public opi- 
nion ill free states, especially through the 
medium of the press, is at least equally ef- 
fective, and much more true. In the 
army and navy, the defined nature of the 
duties to be performed, especially in the 
former, renders it so easy to register a 
breach of duty or an act of merit, that 
there is nothing invidious in reporting 
such acts, because there is nothing arbi- 
trary in the classing of them ; there is no 
danger of false colouring. The officer, 
w'lio reports his subordinate absent from 
parade, repoits an act already public with 
the regiment, and which it is impossible 
to mistake ; and so of every other matter 
which it is within his professional duty to 
notice. But he does not put upon record 
his opinion of the temper and character of 
his hrotiier officers. That opinion is, as it 
should be, reserved in his own breast, to be 
acted upon by himself, or confidentially 
communicated when required of him by 
superior authority with a special view to a 
particular service. There is no iinneces- 
sary tell-tale record to sharpen the wit of 
clerks, and make every public functionary 
feel himself still a school -boy, if not a 
schoolmaster. We are great advocates of 
publicity, and w'e therefore like the plan of 
publishing every government notice of the 
faults as well as of the merits of persons 
employed by government ; but there is a 
limit to the range of publicity ; it must 
not descend to a degrading surveillance. 
Our chief objection, however, to the pro- 
posed leports is the impossibility of mak- 
ing them fulfil the object. How will the 
sudder be able to avail itself of such volu- 
minous returns as will reach that board, 
draw'll up by persons having very different 
conceptions of character, and certainly not 
free from individual bias, supposing the 
most perfect honesty in the reporters? 
Many other objections suggest themselves, 
which at this moment we huve not time to 
expatiate upon.” 

MOrUSSlL NKWS. 

Dost Mnhomed lately made an ingress 
into reshawur, with the view- of taking 
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fN^session of tliat country, and had en- 
camped at Putchak, where he was m»t by 
'the sirdars Futtee Khan and Am^r Khan, 
whp. on being apprized of his irruption, 
bad hurried to oppose him. A desultory 
^tigBgefhent, which lasted for some days, 
took place, and the two sirdars were even- 
tually obliged to retire into a neighl)our- 
id^g fort, which they were forced to evfi- 
cuate after a few days* possession. Tiiey 
tbenge proceeded to Meer Alim Khan, 
surdar of Beejnor, whose protection they 
solicited. Intelligence of this having 
reached Dost Mahomed, he addres^^cd a 
letter to Meer'^Alim, requiring him to de- 
liver up the fugitives, under the alternative 
d^ having his own possessions invaded. — 
Mofusul Vkbar^ Mar. 8. 

\Ve hear that Shah Shoojah has com- 
pletely humbled the pride of tlie Ameers 
of Sinde. Tiiey h^^e given him seven 
lacs of rupees, and conceded to liim other 
advantages. It appears that Colonel Pot- 
tinger succeeded in nothing in Sindc, save 
in creating alarm among the Ameers ! 

The Lion of the Piinjauh, having learnt 
that Futtee Ally, Sliab of Persia, had de- 
rived great benefit from the use of beer, 
sen^to Loodianna fora hundred bottles of 
Hodgson's best ! ^ 

The natives of#this city have a strange 
story of Maun Sing of Joudpour. They 
say he is about to abdicate, or to be dc- 
posed ! — DeUii Caz. Mar. 18. 

RUKJEET SING. 

Tlie Reformer (Hindu paper), speculat- 
ing upon the reported death of Runjeet 
Sing, observes : ** We agree with the 
M(fussU Ukhhar ^n the opinion that much 
advantage would accrue to British India 
from the extension of its boundaries be- 
yond the SutJuj, and northward to wiiere 
the Himalaya range forms a natural line 
of demarcation, and a defensible barrier 
against the inroad of any powerful army 
.from that quarter. Towards tl.c west, it 
should be extended beyond the Indus, 
which, being rendered navigable for 
steamers, would also form a strong boun- 
dary line against any invasion from that 
quarter. It has been the opinion of all 
who have paid any attention to the situa- 
tion of the British Indian empire, that its 
saf’ety requires the extension of its boun- 
daries to the limits we have mentioned.- 
Besides the security it would afford, the 
fertile valley of Cashmere, and the other 
adjacent tracts, would, under proper ma- 
nagement, yield considerable revenue, and 
in some measure pay back to us what the 
. state has lost by the abolition of the China 
monopoly. Indeed, io these times of finan- 
cial embarrassments, such an acquisition 
would be highly beneficial ; whilst to the 
people of that country, who have for ages 
been subject to tyrants and to misrule, it 
would Ik* a salutary relief. The present 


appears to be a very fit opportunity for any 
attempt which the British government 
might think fit to make against the Punjab. 
Unlike the customs * of England, where 
succession to the crown is settled by par. 
Iiament long before it can occur, the chiefs 
of this country generally keep their views 
a profound secret, and it can seldom l>e 
known, before their death, whom from 
among the many claimants they have 
chosen to succeed them. Such is the case 
with Runjeet Sing. Slier Sing, the heir 
apparent to his dominions, is said to he a 
weak prince, of debauched habits, and un- 
fit to take upon himself the management 
of so large a kingdom. His other son, 
Kurruk Sing, has never been acknow- 
ledged as heir-apparent, hut from his being 
kept near the peison of Runjeet, and being 
lately told to attend to the affairs of govern- 
ment, it would appear that the Maharaja 
intends to place him on the throne. There 
IS, howevef, nothing certain, and we have 
no doubt the deatli of Runjeet Sing, when- 
ever it may happen, will involve that 
country in anarchy and civil war. Our 
government might lake advantage of this 
opportunity to annex the Piinjah to the 
British territories, and effect the object 
without much cost of life or property,’* 

The Delhi Gazelle states, that certain 
Sikh chiefs are making secret preparations 
to take advantage of Runjeet’s expected 
death. “ There seems to be three parties in 
tlie Punjab. The first is the parly of Kur- 
riik Sing, the eldest son of the Maharaja, 
consisting of the few attached friends and 
partizans of his father, w ho certainly W'ishes 
this incapable youth to succeed him. The 
young prince has no followers of his ow'ii 
W'liocan assist him in a contest. Shere Sing, 
governor q^Cashmere, the head of the 
second party, has no chance of being pre- 
ferred by the people and troops to his re- 
puted brother. This youthful tyrant is 
ignorant, idle, dissipated, and very un- 
popular. A third faction, a set of men 
who concur in nothing but a wish to dis- 
solve the Sikh monarchy and scramble for 
its provinces, comprises every chief of 
hereditary pretensions, and consequently a 
great majority of the nation. Kurruk 
Sing, though upwards pf thirty, will, it is 
said, have a^ regency appointed by his 
father to put him in possession of the 
country. If overcome by rebels at home, 
they are to retreat to the east of the Set- 
ledge, where it is supposed the Sikhs under 
our^protection, and the British government 
itself, by virtue of some hegociations car- 
rying on or completed, will afford the son 
of their ancient ally, Runjeet, an asylum 
until he finds means to recover his autho- 
rity.’ Shere Bing, who will scarcely ven- 
ture into the plains to assert his slender 
pretensions, may be able, it is thought, to 
induce his army to keep him in possession 
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of Cashmere. He is not liked by the sol- 
diers, however, wlio are likely soon to 
depose him and laise some popular officer 
to his place. 

** Cn the death of the present ruler, 
every defensible tr.ict of country, and every 
considerable fortress in the Punjab and 
Moltan, will probably be claimed by some 
petty chief, determined to try his strength 
before he owns allegiance to any successor 
of Runjeet Sing. When vassals of this 
character succeed in defying their para- 
mount, the next step is to turn their arms 
against one another, and then complete 
anarchy must extinguisli internal pros- 
perity and foreign commerce. Among a 
people so wretchedly divided as the Sikhs, 
it is evident that the support, even the 
countenance, of the British government, 
without striking a blow, would give pre- 
ponderance to the weakest of the parties 
rhat tiirealcn to contend for the ascendancy, 
and theiehy preserve all the 'blessings of 
peace to the country. Consistently with 
our established practice, the eldest son 
should be recognized as r-igiitful heir; and 
in requital for a throne which lie could not 
othervi'ise retain or keep, Kurrok Sing 
would readily cede Cashmere and the posts 
requiied on his portion of the Indns, in 
pf'yment of a perjietual subsidy.” 

enoumocs hail stonfs. 

Extract from a letter from llaneegunge 
(Alexander and Co. *s colliery;, elated 17th 
March ; — “ JMy palkee-lop yestirday was 
broke tlnuugh in three places by hail, 
stones, some Jour inches /owg, and one of 
the bearers knocked down by them.” — 
L\if. Com. 

UNION DANK AM) BANK OF BENGAL. 

Tlie correspondence between the banks, 
on the subject of the non receipt by the 
latter of the former’s notes, still continues, 
with no hopes of an adjustment. The 
last reply of the secretary of the Bank of 
Bengal, dated March l.^th, states that to 
the opinions of the directors, in regard to 
a sound bank-note circulation, and to 
their resolutions founded thereon, they feel 
themselves bound to adhere. The clircc- 
tors disclaim, distinctly, the imputation of 
having presumed dictate to the commu- 
nity the species of currency which it sball 
employ in ‘its dealings^ they have only 
been influenced by a sense of ^luty which 
urged them to adopt the measure, as well 
calculated to protect the interests com- 
mitted to their charge, and ^ prttvid^ the 
public with a steady paper currency.’!^ 

DISTRESS IN THE UPVBR FROVINCESf 

We are sorry that truth obliges usnfo 
confirm the lamentable account given i>y 
the Sfifnachar Durpun of the miseVy now 
prevailing in these provinces. In conse- 


quence of the famine in Boondelkhund. 
That country has been four years suiier- 
ing from drought, and thousands of 
its miserable inhabitants have perished of 
hunger, or of di<>pase induced by exposure 
to the w'eather and eating unwholesome 
food. At this station there are upwards of 
3,000 fugitives from Boondlekliund, who 
are fed every evening at the expense of the 
community, which has generously sub- 
scribed about 2,000 rupees for their relief. 
But this fund will not last long, and the 
society of Cawnpore cannot be expected to 
inconvenience themselves in a pecuniary 
point of view, when it is the evident duty 
of government to step forward and save a 
portion of its unhappy subjects from star, 
vation . — Cawnpore Exam, 

We regret to hear on all sides, that the 
people of Bundlecund are in such a atate 
of starvation that they are compelled to sell 
their children ; andBiat, when buyers are 
not procurable, they actually kill them. 
This is stated by tlie Cawnpore Examiner^ 
and we can have no reason to doubt it, 
since our own city presents but fbo many 
lostances of aggravated distress, and crime 
is therefore fearfully increasing. Not 
only docs Delhi swarm with its own pau- 
per population, but Hordes of human 
beings, in various states^f misery and utter “ 
destitution, are coming in from Bikaneer 
and the westward. A subscription has, to 
the honour of Agra, been opened at that 
place. If in this woik of charity we have 
lost the glory of leading the way, let us 
avoid the disgrace of not following where 
others have led so nobly. When the funds 
are collected, after provision for the relief 
of our own poor, the remainder can he 
transmitted to CawnporeTor those of Bun. 
diecund. May e not call Upon the pulpit 
for help in this w'ork ? — DeVxi Gaz, 

STATF OF THE ICE IN THE HIMALAYA. 

A traveller to the source of the Pindur 
river states that the old glaciers were in 
many places split asunder, by the action of 
the weather, into deep chasms. He reached 
the elevation of 14,500 feet, where the 
snow, which fell heavily and was knee- 
deep, forced him to return. 

CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY. 

Mr. Bowley (a native missionary), in 
his journal of his proceedings at Chunar 
and various parts of the country, gives the 
following eccoiint of his meeting with a 
** pious rajah,” of what place be does not 
state : — 

‘‘ We went on to the rajah’s, w'ith whom 
I lAd bad 'kn interview fifteen months be- 
fore. On being seated, 1 questioned a 
b^bmin in his presence about what he had 
heard of Christianity the last time I was 
here. He said every thing was very good, 
but he did not remember any thing ; on 
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whicli it iK'as very pleabiiig to hear tlie 
rajah repeat the substance of what he had 
heai^, viz, of salvation by Christ, and 
Christ alone; and that, ever since, he has 
renounced his own faith, and trusts in 
none but Christ. During the whole time 
he was speaking, he appeared in an hum- 
ble posture, with his hands clasped before 
us, as if addressing his spiritual guides. 
He spoke openly of his faith in Christ, 
his son, a young man of about twenty five, 
and a brahmin, being present. He says, 
that ever since he has been in the habit of 
reading the Hinduwee Testament iiimself, 
and has engaged a man, who is now on a 
visit to Benares, to read to him daily ; and 
that he can now, in consequence, under- 
stand" people when they speak of Chris- 
tianity. Our hearts being thus cheered, 
we now spoke to him more fully of the 
way of salvation, reading several passages 
from the gospels, and he beard the word 
with gladness, and with hand'« joined toge- 
ther, said, that he had spent eighty years 
of his life yok(d to the service of the devil, 
notwithstanding which, God was willing 
to take him into bis service. He said he 
trusts to none, and he should trust to none 
but Christ to the end of his days. He fur. 
ther said, that he had resigned the manage- 
ment of his estate and all his temporal afiairs 
to his son, and had retired from the distrac- 
tions of the world. In reply to questions put 
to him, lie said, thkt since he had seen me, 
he has given over all his poojah and idol 
worship, and transferred the whole to his 
son, notwithstanding he had the Hindoo 
mark on his forehead. He said he had 
given away these things, because he was 
sure they were of no avail to him, and 
trusted now to nbne but Christ the Su- 
preme. ‘ If you. deem these things of no 
avail,’ I said, ’ how can you justify yourcon- 
science in transferring them over to your 
toi^?’ In reply, he emphatically stamped 
his feet, saying, he only sought for sure 
fooling for himself; then (stretching out' 
his hands and drawing them in again) h^ 
would draw' the family after him. * Though 
a brahmin,* continued he, ' and called a 
padre, yet I have no confidence in the di^ 
tinction ; nay, I do mat believe in it, but 
feel myself a great sinner, who needs sal^ 
tion, and trust in none but Christ.' Sigpe 
he saw me last, he has been speaking of 
these matters to his family, and urged 
them (o renounce Hindooism ; but they 
were all impbrtunkte'Vith him, begging 
he would not dfag^ace and ruin the whole 
fhniily by an (fjfeh prbfession of Chris- 
tianity. During the.^ WhAe of thU ih(er- 
view, 1 felt poweffully that we had a bum- 
ble disciple and a real babe in Christianity 
befurq us, who was dnder the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit, w ho has* for some time 
past had his mind exercised by bis Diyine 
Guide; as every Christian is more or less 
under the same effectual teaching." 


HOLKAR.^lNDOaK REVOLUTION. 

We learn that, upon the 18th February, 
an infant of the tribe was adopted and in- 
stalled by the style of Martund Rao; 
though a few weeks previously, a postliu- 
mous son had been born, illegitimate it is 
true, but so was the deceased Holkar and 
his reputed father too. Upon the 3d of 
M^ch, some 400 Bheels and raggamuf. 
fins attacked and carried tlie fort of Ma. 
haisir and liberated Hurry Holkar, yvho 
bad been a prisoner therein for these last 
fifteen years. Hurry has proclaimed his 
accession to the guddee, and he is now 
levying troops. The policy, at present, 
observed by our government, views this 
as a domestic affair, and all aid lias been 
refused the dejure et de facto head of the 
state; it is ea>ty, therefore, to perceive 
that Hurry Holkar w'ill promptly fix 
himself at the head of the government. 
His cause is popular with the troops, and 
the voice of^'the country is entirely in his 
favour. Hurry islhe son of an elder bro- 
ther of the deceased Maharajah, and the 
people think he had a better title to the 
guddee than the Maharajah luid. Some 
battalions and guns have been sent down 
Jham Ghat to attack and ^eize him; but 
they had not fired a shot, nor will they in 
all probability fire one. The farce of a 
sham fight may be gone through ; but 
they will ultimately join him, for all w'ill 
will.be eager to secure their pardon with 
so energetic a person as Hurry Holkar. 
They have but slight if any ties to bind 
them to the tottering fortunes of the Mah- 
jee, who ifill probably be sent to occupy 
the quarters in whiclffiurry passed so many 
years . — Delhi Gaz, 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 

A committee of Catholics for diffusing 
know ledge amongst the native Portuguese 
soli(;jted Uic aid of Government towards 
two charity schools, established by indi- 
viduals! in Calcutta, but whicli languish 
for want of pecuniary means. The com- 
mittee, in their letter to the secretary to 
Government, observe : “ There is now, 
in the metropolis of British India, a popu- 
lation of several thousands, who profess the 
Chrisiian faith, but ur^alike ignorant of 
its morals and uncontr^ed by its spirit. 
Moving in tlie humblest sphere of life, de-. 
prived of even the blender aid of a homely 
education, and unchecked by any salutary 
restraint upon tlieir passions, these igno. 
rant and^illit^ate men, by their unhappy 
conduct;'' naturally exhibit to the super- 
ficial view their heathen neighbours an 
appalling picture of professing Christians, 
degraded by the most unqualified igno- 
rance. of moral right. We take the liberty 
to state, thkt it has excited the surprise of 
every reasonable man -to learn, that while 
there is a splendid college for the instruc- 
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tion of the Hindoos, and an equally splen. 
did edi/ice for the education of the Maho- 
xnedans, no measure of any importance 
has been employed by the British Govern- 
ment towards ameliorating the degraded 
condition of some thousands of its Chris- 
tian subjects, who are at least, as natives 
of the soil, equally entitled to the privi- 
leges enjoyed by their more favoured coun- 
trymen. The infant and adult portion of 
this neg1ecu>d body may be daily seen in 
the lanes and thoroughfares of Calcutta, 
affording sad and striking examples of 
debasing idleness or mischievous activity.'* 

The secretary in reply, stated that ** the 
Governor General in Council cannot com- 
ply with the application of the Calcutta 
Catholic Society. His lordship in conn, 
cil observes, that there is a large Catholic 
community in Calcutta, and that it ought 
to maintain its own charity school." 

The Hurknru thinks the Catholics 
hardly dealt with in this matter. It further 
remarks : “ the sectarian principle pre- 
vailed against them in the case of the Mar- 
tine Charity, one of the most disgrace- 
ful instances of sectarian injustice on 
record. A Catholic gentleman leaves a 
large sum of money (some ^^60,000) for 
the establishment of a charitable school. At 
the end of about thirty years a decision is 
pronounced upon the case by the Supreme 
Court, and Catholics arc in effect cxclxMkd 
from if, as all the children must attend the 
Protestant chapel. The Begum Sumroo, 
a Catholic lady, gave 1,00,000 rupees in 
trust to the Bishop of Calcutta for mis- 
sionary and charitable purposes, and 50,000 
rupees expressly devoted tS the poor and 
the destitute. The 1,00,000 rupees has 
been vested, and the interest is appropriated 
to tlie purpose of providing Protestant 
ministers, a measure which is held, by 
what appears to us in the actual case, a 
most equivocal latitude of interpretation, 
sufficiently to embrace the ‘ charitable 
purposes’ of the donor. -The Catholics 
have no reason to complain perhaps that a 
Protestant bishop so applies this fund ; 
though they may with^^ome reason, per- 
haps, be of opinion that the begum would 
not have considered it a very wrong ap- 
propriation of pa||pi>f the funds, to have 
included within tho‘ charitable ojyjedts* ex- 
pressly mentioned, a Roman Catholicjiie- 
nevolent institution : but, at all events, it 
does segmto us any thing but liberal, while 
aid is afforded to Baptist and other secta- 
rians, for the Government to refuse any 
aid to such an institution.. „How^ such 
conduct contrasts with that of the Catholic 
Regum !’* 

WHOLESAI G MURDERS. 

We yesterday witnessed an exhibition- 
tending to throw light on the efficiency of 
the British system of management in these 
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provinces. An old well, situate not many 
yards from the fort of Agra, and half-way 
between it and the cantonment, had been 
opened, and on a number of large stones, 
which must have been collected in the vi- 
cinity, being removed from the surface, not 
less than twenty.iive skeletons of human 
beings were discovered, a number it is 
said yet remaining to be dug out. Mest 
of the skulls must have belonged to per- 
sons in the prime of life, and none of them 
appear to have been under twenty years of 
age. No distinct marks of violence are 
observed upon the bones, that cannot ea- 
sily be accounted for by the mere act of 
throwing the body down the well. As far 
as can be judged, the hones could not have 
been inhumed above half the period during 
which British Government have ruled in 
these districts; while there can be little 
doubt that these men have been murder- 
ed, probably when carrying treasure from 
one part of the country to another. That 
thirty or thirty-five men could be removed 
under our mild and equitable administra. 
tions without exciting a report or a sensa- 
tion, is truly characteristic of those peac**- 
ahle and innocent periods of history.-— 
Mifussil Ukhbarj Mar. 8. 

OtDE. 

It is rumoured that the King of Oude 
has, with a munificence and philanthropy 
worthy of his high station, promised to set 
aside three laks and fifty thousand rupees 
(to be paid into the British treasury, pro- 
vided our Government will guarantee the 
appropriation of the interest agreeable to 
the wishes of the donor) for the purpose of 
fbundiiig at his capital an hospital or in- 
iirmary, intended for the education and in- 
struction in medical 'and physical sciences 
of native practitioners, and for the recep. 
-tion and treatment of the sick and poor of 
Liucknow, who will be fed and clothed 
from tlie funds of this noble charity, as 
long as disease may render them inmates 
of tl)!^ institution. The hospital, we be- 
lieve, is to be placed under the manage- 
ment of an Englislr^urgepn. 

Ill addition to the gift of inoney, hisma- 
jes&, we hear, con temp^les either erect- 
ing^ or granting a suitable building 
buildings for the accommodation of the 
patients, the students, and the professor. 

Roshim ood Dowlah is a good-natured 
roan, hut so imbecile and c^tuse, as to bo- 
totally incapable of originating or of carry- 
ing into execution any great questions uf 
state* policy.^ He can do nothing without 
the advice of a-smefl.party in the city, who 
i^aln are under the con'trol of adisreputa- 
Me faction in the palace, which exercises a 
most baneful influence over the puerile 
mind of the king. At the instigation of 
these profligate parties, the minister has 

(R) 
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been induced to violate bis solemn pro- 
mises of abolishing the ijivah or farming, 
apd introdudng the umanee, or govern- 
ment, collectiDg system: a work of re- 
fCeneration commenced bv the Nawab 
Mebndi Alee Khan, but left unfinished at 
the time of that minister's fall. Not only 
has Roshun ood Dowlah failed to continue 
the good work begun by his" predecessor, 
but he has undone all which the Hakeem 
had effected ; he has reintroduced, in those 
districts where it had been abolished, the 
oppressive ijarah system, so that the coun- 
try has rctrogi^ded as much in the course 
of a year and a half, as it had advanced to 
prosperity under the able administration of 
Mehndi Alee Khan. The people, in ge- 
neral, are excellent judges of the merits of 
men who have ever been in authority over 
them ; and we think, at the present mo- 
ment, the unanimous voice Of the public 
would be in favour of the recall of the 
Hakeem, who, though by no means per- 
fect according 4o our ideas of a statesman, 
is one of the most enlightened persons 
connected with the principality of Oude. 
His abilities, his character for justice and 
.energy, his intimate knowledge of reve. 
nue affairs, and of the habits and feel- 
ings of the pbople, enable him to wield 
at will that fierce democratic and it is 
a well known fact, that, Uiough the le- 
venue w'as one-third larger during his 
ministry than it is now, less trouble 
was experienced, less oppression prac- 
tised, and less blood spilt in the collection 
of it. By adroit management, and strict 
adherence to his pledged word, he effected 
settlements with several feudal chiefs of 
the frontier, who had Jong defied the au- 
thorities at Lucknow, and, secure in their 
fastnesses, refused to contribute their share 
to the general revenue of the country. He 
founded at the capital many scientific and 
charitable institutions; he lightened the 
burdens of the people, introduced economy 
into all the departments of government, 
checked the wasteful extravagance of the 
minions of the palace, and curbed the mis- 
cfaievomi folly of the king. — Cawnp, Ex, 

KOTA. 

Advices from Kota inform us that'ihe 
nj rana, Madhoo Siii|'h, son of Zalim 
Sngb, the celebrated administrator of Kota,, 
died, afler^ an,^il^es|of^only a few days, 
on the 9d%h ulfi,s His son, Mudden Singh, 
a youth of twenl)r-fou/ years, has succeed- 
ed to the adminiiifi«i#| authority with the 
consent of all eWs^s. The administra. 
tion of the Kota gqyerntnent is, like the 
sovereignty, bei^djhuy. The prince pos- 
sesses all the externa] emblems, while the 
actual power is vested iir‘ the hands of the 
hereditary minister . — India Gaz. Mar, 17. 

THl LATE RAHMOHUn ROr. 

' An advertisement in the Calcutta pajiers, 


signed J)y thirty-four persons of great 
respectability, requests the attendance of 
the friends and admirers of the late 
Rammohun Roy at the Town-ball on the 
5th April, ** to take into consideration tlie 
most suitable manner of com meliorating 
the public and private virtues of' the de. 
ceased.** 

The Sumachar Durpun^ on the faith of 
a correspondent, states, that the family of 
Rammohun Roy have performed his fu- 
neral obsequies in Calcutta according to 
the Hindoo ritual : “ a circumstanoe which 
has given no little exultation to all the ene- 
mies of that great character.** This state- 
ment is, however, denied lathe Hurkaru, 

DHURMA SUBHA> 

A considerabU sensation has been felt 
in Calcutta through the singular conduct 
of the Dhurma Subha and its leader, the 
editor of the Chundrika, A wredding has 
recently taken place in the families of 
Raj Krishno Singh and Muthooranafh 
Mullik Baboo, both men of large wealth 
and great respectability. The latter was 
a friend of Rammohun Roy, and is favour- 
able to the abolition of suttees. The editor 
of the Chundrika^ on hearing of the pro- 
jected wedding, and that a great number 
of the first Kayustu families bad been in- 
vited to attend it, convened a meeting of 
the holy alliance, and prevailed on its 
chief members, who were at the heads of 
parties, to use all their influence to pro* 
vent any Kayustus attending the wed- 
ding. A bull was fulminated against all 
w'ho should dare to be present, and they 
were threatened with expulsion from the 
society. In consequence of these proceed- 
ings a number failed to go. The holy al- 
liance bas also insisted on every Kayustu's 
signing a bond, of which we subjoin a 
copy ; 

¥ To the Dhurma Subha. 

'* Witness my bond^After receiving an 
invitation from Baboo Raj Krishno 
Singh, 1 heard that his cousin w'as to be 
married to the niece of Muthooranath 
Mullik Baboo. Through fear of associat- 
ing with them, I^have rejected the invita- 
tion, and have held no connexion with those 
W'ho have held such association. As some 
Kooh’ds and Ghutuks have accepted their 
invitation, I do now pledge myself to re- 
fitiin from all connexion with them, more 
particularly in the way of marriages. Even 
the partaking of water from those who 
have thus become unclean, may be de- 
structive of religion. 1 agree therefore to 
be coDstaDtly on my guard. — 20th Fal- 
goon, 1755.” 

These arbitrary proceedings have natu- 
rally created great disgust even in the 
minds of those who have been obliged to 
submit to them. The Dhurma Subba 
was instituted for the purpose of re-esta- 
blishing the right of suttee. Why does it 
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go beyond its province, and interfere Jn 
the private transactions of life ? What baa 
the marriage of Raj Krishno Singh's cou- 
sin with Mutbooranatli's niece t6 do with 
the burning of widows? But, though this 
wedding can have no connexion with the 
suttee rite, yet if this holy alliance can 
once establish its supremacy, it will ac- 
quire a fearful power. Are we then to 
suppose that this unjust interference in the 
private concerns of families has for its ob- 
ject to erect the Dliurma Subha into a kind 
of inquisition, and to invest the secretary, 
our contemporary, the editor of the Chun- 
drika, with the character of an inquisitor- 
general ? 

We have been credibly informed, that 
before this last act of the Sublia its affairs 
were in a very languishing condition. Its 
meetings were scantily attended, and the 
summons of the secretary was unableto com. 
mand a sufficient number of members ** to 
make a bouse.*' This apathy was naturally 
attributed to the fact, that the great object 
for which the Subha was set up, the restora- 
tion of the suttee rite, had signally failed; 
hence the memliers became weary of at- 
tending the meetings of a society, throu;;h 
which so much money had been spent for 
nought. Mr. Bathie, on his return from 
Europe, of course informed the Suhha 
that the cause was hopeless. The society 
therefore was on the point of falling to 
pieces, when this wedding fortunately oc- 
curred to give it a fresh lease of life. We 
have been credibly informed, that while it 
had been found difficult heretofore to 
muster a dozen members, at the meeting 
held in Colootolah, at the residence of 
Baboo Bhobanee Churn, to devise means 
for upsetting this marriage, his house could 
scarcely contain the crowd Mrhich assem- 
bled, among whom no fewer tlian four 
rajas were conspicuous. The street was 
blocked up with carriages, and tbi^ meeting 
was protracted to a late hour . — Sumachar 
Durjmn. 

SANSCRIT COLLEGE— NATIVE LA \V STUDENTS. 

The following petition to the Education 
sub-committee, signed by nine students, 
appears in the Gt/annaneshun : 

** We, the undersigned law-students of 
the Government Sanscrit College, most re- 
spectfully and humbly beg to state to your 
hon. committee, that having studied in the 
Government Sanscrit College for a period 
of ten or twelve years, and acquired there 
a competent knowledge of Hindoo litera- 
ture and science, more especially law, to 
which wc have devoted a large portion of 
our time, we have been examined by the 
Hindoo law committee, and received their 
certificates. Notwithstanding, however, 
such testimonials, we have but little pro- 
sped of bettering our condition without the 
lund assistance of your bon., committee; 


the indifference with which we are gene- 
rally looked upon by our countrymen 
leaving no hope of encouragehient and as- 
sistance from them, and neither can much 
support be expected from other quarters, 
since law cannot be of much use to private 
individuals, unless supported by Govern- 
ment. The prospect which Government 
holds out to us is very scanty, since the 
office of Zillah Courts* Pundits alone is 
open to us, wherein few can obtain em- 
ployment, and that mostly depends in most 
cases upon the power of the superiors in 
office. We therefore most respectfully beg 
that your bon. committee will be pleased 
to recommend to his Escellency the Go- 
vernor.general in Council to allow our in- 
irodnetion as apprentices in the Zillah 
courts, where we would be willing to assist, 
as far as our abilities permit, the officers in 
the discharge of their duties, under order 
of their superiors, that we may thereby 
acquire a practical knowledge of law, 
and make ourselves competent to fill the 
higher offices that open to the natives ge- 
lurally ; allotting us also some allowance 
for maintenance until Government shall 
be pleased to appoint us to office, when we 
prove ourselves worthy of promotion by 
good conduct, diligence, or knowledge. 
We do not know Persian reading or writ* 
ing, but we can learn it. We have made 
some progress in English, and the Ben. 
galee is our language. We can also im. 
prove the knowledge we have acquired in 
the college, which we might otherwise 
lose. We do not aspire to high situations 
at once, but we want means for a decent 
living and for our progressive improve, 
ment, which, however, we cannot obtain 
without the assistance of Government, by 
whom we have been educated and main- 
tained from childhood. That there should 
be any objection to our inexperience we 
acknowledge ; we have not had means to 
acquire the knowledge of public business 
of this world, as it is already known to 
your bon. committee that we are generally 
in reduced circ^imstances, and unable to 
support ourselves without some assistance. 
Finally, permit us to bring to the coosi. 
deration of your hon. committee, that, after 
having passed almost the whole of our 
youth in study at a place so liberally sup., 
ported by Government, we nevertheless are 
condemned, under our present condition, 
to continue unseen and unknown, which 
can hardly be the wish of our own pa- 
trons.** 

If the Sanscrit College and the system 
of Sanscrit education long aUrvive, we shall 
marvel at the supineness of the government 
on a subject of so much importance to the 
people. The petition of the law students 
of the college is a most instructive com- 
mentary on the alleged value of the edu- 
cation which it affords, and very forcibly 
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Supports Mr. Trevelyan's views on that 
^jcct. It has been defended as us^ul 
and here we have those w'ho have been 
educated at the institution, coming for- 
ward in an appeal to government, plainly 
to declare its utter worthlessness to fit 
them for the business of life, and calling 
upon it to provide for them, as they can- 
not provide for themselves! Is any thing 
more wanting to convince every unpreju- 
diced mind of the folly and wanton extra- 
vagance of throwing away money on such 
an institution ? — Hwk, Mar. 19. 

SALE OF DEBTS. 

Two claims on the estate of Alexander 
and Co., verified under the signatuie of 
the assignees, for Rupees 10,048, and Ru- 
pees 1,578, were put up at auction, yes- 
terday, at the Exchange. The amounts 
sold for one anna and one pie in the rupee. 
^Englishman, Mar» 15. 

A debt of 25,000 rupees in the above 
house, we perceive, is also advertised fur 
sale. 

CONSERVANCY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. M'Farlan, the chief magistrate of 
Calcutta, has circulated proposals to the 
owners and occupiers of premises in the 
city, for an improved management of the 
conservancy department, with reference to 
a memorandum submitted to government, 
which has generally approved of his plan. 
He states that the assessment of five per 
cent, on houses, amounted, in IS:!.*!, to 
2,37,805 rupees; whilst the expense of 
watching, cleansing, and repairing, was 
2,82,589 rupees ; the deficiency being sup- 
plied by government. There are other 
funds on which the inhabitants can tiavc 
no legal control. Mr. M'Farlan pro- 
poses that, though the state of society in 
Calcutta is not at present sulficieiitly ad- 
vanced or permanent to justify tlic entire 
transfer to the inhabitants of the admini- 
stration of the police funds, they shonli 
have some share in it. The stipendiary po- 
lice, and the funds for paying it, he pro- 
poses to leave entirely to the government; 
hut he thinks that the inijabitaiits might 
form committees of conservancy for dis- 
tricts, raise funds amongst themselves, and 
regulate their own ulTairs, executively not 
judicially. He suggests, therefore, that 
government should give up the sum of 
2,84,467 rupees per annum to the ma- 
pagement of the inhabitants, wlio shall 
elect annually a committee of five in each 
of the four divisions for its administration, 

JEYPORE. 

The death of the Regent Ranee of Jey- 
pore does not appear to have been as yet 
attended with any of the consequences 
which might naturally he expected to fol- 
low tliat event. Considering tliu great 
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unpopularity of the minister Sungee Jotha 
Ram, and the indignation which the Raj. 
pools have long manifested at his ascend- 
ancy, it has been fully anticipated by all 
conversant with Jeypoor politics, that his 
career would have terminated with her's by 
whose support alone he has hitherto been 
enabled to maintain his post, in opposi- 
tion to the feelings and opinions of the 
public ; but the loss of his protectress does 
not seem to have in any way alarmed him, 
or emboldened his enemies to attempt his 
removal, and his authority as prentier con- 
tinues as absolute as ever. His reign, 
however, is not, we think, likely to be of 
long duration ; though tlie Tbakoors may 
remain quiet for awhile, in order to ascer- 
tain how far the supreme government are 
interested in continuing him in the office 
to which he was elevated with their sanc- 
tion ; yet, as soon as they find they may 
effect In's removal without hazard, it is not 
to be supposed that they will hesitate to 
rid themselves of a person who has ren- 
dered himself so odious to them, nor w'ill 
they fail, in their communications with the 
rajah, to dwell upon the topic connected 
w'ith the alleged profanation of the Zo- 
nanah occupied by the deceased ranee, in 
a manner calculated to excite him to the 
vindication of his insulted honour. 

Hitherto his highness has been kept 
under such strict surveillance, that be has 
not bad an oppoitunity of bearing the re- 
marks and surmises of the public on this 
subject ; but, now that he will be released 
from the trammel:^ by which be has been 
kept in this state of ignorance, it is im- 
possible that the matter can remain any 
longer a secret from him, and we shall be 
niucli surprised if he does not yield to the 
arguments which w'ill be employed to spur 
him on to vengeance.— Gaz., A/ar. 8. 


NEW MOVING POWER. 

The cantonment of Lucknow was gra- 
tified by an entirely novel exhibition. Ma- 
jor Davidson, of the engineers, having 
long ago been of opinion, that it was pos- 
sible to break in and drive a dromedary in 
a buggy, has now fairly tried the experi- 
menr, and found it to succeed perfectly. 
A pair of young and nearly unbroke ca- 
mels were purchased for him at Pokur 
fair; Major Davidson selected the more 
tractable of the two, and after about nine 
weeks’ training, or less, drove the animal 
fur an hour round and round the Luck- 
now course, and with as much ease as if it 
had been an old and steady buggy-horse. 
The dromedary was a little nervous at 
starting, when, on turning round his long 
neck, he for the first time perceived the 
wheels running after him, but in a few 
minutes he paid them no attention, and 
quickened or retarded his pace as the rider 
icquired him. The experiment was tried 
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on an old half-pannelled hack buggy with 
grasshopper springs, the shafls of wliich 
had been cut down to about fifteen inches, 
and over the stumps curved bamboos, 
suited to the dromedary’s height, were 
fastened with raw hide rope. No harness 
of any kind is required. A large-sized 
Europe stanhope, with long curved ash 
shafts, would answer admirably. The sole 
inconvenience was the complaint of the su. 
war that the bamboos interfered with his 
legs ; but when it was suggested that they 
would Hitcrfere more with his hack, the dis. 
ficulty seemed to vanish. Thus the scheme 
which was ridiculed and opposed as ut- 
terly impossible, has been accomplished 
without difficulty or trouble. It is the in- 
tention of Major Davidson to break in a 
pair for a curricle, and, finally, for a car. 
riage, that the properties of this valuable 
animal may be thoroughly ascertained; 
and he believes that the advanUige atten- 
dant on success may ultimately prove a 
great private and public benefit to the 
commurity in rapid travelling, and the 
despatch of the dawk. IJis camel can 
trot eight miles an hour with ease. Their 
bottcm is well known. — Mi^ussU XJlcbar. 

AURA AKU CALCUTTA. 

It w'ould appear, from the respective 
journals of the two presidencies, that there 
IS a kind of mutual antipathy or repulsion 
already existing or growing up between 
them. Wc subjoin the following Jeu 
d' esprit from the M<^ussU Akbar (Agra 
paper) of March 8 : 

per cent. 


Laudable Society Job 5 disc. 

l.ate Agency firms, old failures, • • S,*! prein. 

Do. no. do. new failures, 7-» prem. 

Do. C. and ('«. nearly worked out, 10 disc. 
New Bengal .Steam Fund job, • ■ 23 prein. 

Union Bank job, (i prem. 

New Chamber Commen’e, par. 

Orphan School, 2o disc. 

Calcutta principle ’ 


New Ram Muhun Roy testimonial 20 prem. 

“ All jobs in the insolvent court keep 
well up. The Laudable Society is at a 
discount in consequence of Mr. Dickens* 
opposition ; but should the new directors 
get possession of the funds, it is expected 
there will be a rapid rise. Union Bank 
job is at present but little understood, ex- 
cept among the knowing ones. The case 
is, that, in consequence of the great rise in 
price of the shares of that bank, they hav- 
ing obtained 2,500 rupees per share, whilst 
the Bank of Bengal remained at 1,500 ru- 
pees, the jobbers have induced the Bank 
of Bengal to refuse the Union Bank’s 
notes, a proceeding likely to cause a panic 
and fall in the price of shares in the latter 
bank, so that the jobbers will be able to 
invest their money at a cheap late. As 
tlie Mofussilites are large holders in the 
Union Bank, this job is expected to pay 
well. The steam job is looking up since 
the resolutions of the Calcutta meeting on 
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the 7th of January. If there is any loss 
on the government contract for the Forbes, 
it will fall upon tlie Mofussil creditors of 
Mackintosh and Co, The subscription 
job for the sufferers by the last revolution 
Is out of the market, as, though enquiries 
have been made, no information can be 
obtained as to what has become of the 
funds. The Ram Mohun Roy testimo- 
nial, a new job, is expected to pay well. 
The New Chamber of Commerce bangs 
heavy; but stockholders *in it will have a 
preference in other joI)s. A large quan. 
tity of ‘ Calcutta* principle in the mar- 
ket; but there are no purchasers at any 
price.” 

PULVERIZED MILK. 

A statement has been communicated to 
the ^Medical Society, byDr.O’Shaiighnessy, 
of the great improvement which Mr. Pre- 
vite has made in the preparation of Pu^- 
verised Milk : 

“ I have the pleasure to iqform you 
^hat, after several experiments, very dili- 
gently and zealously performed by Mr. 
Previte, under my directions, a product 
has been obtained, which is by far the 
l)cst substitute for milk yet devised, and 
which is altogether different in prepara- 
tion and composition to the very objec- 
tionable coinpoiiud to which I recently 
drew the attention of the Society. The 
present preparation, a specimen of which 
I beg leave to submit to the Society, is 
pure milk, in the dry state ; its caseous 
matter retaining the property of solubility 
in water, Nvith the exception of about five 
parts per cent, of the entire. The pow- 
der possesses the flavour of milk in full 
perfection, and imparts it to w'ater, tea, 
coffee, &c. It makes excellent custards, 
puddings, and other culinary prepai*ation.s 
in which milk is required. With tea, I 
should observe, that the colour is inferior 
to that produced by milk or cream, al- 
though the flavour is quite as good. The 
rationale of the preparation is very simple. 
Perfectly new milk is evaporated at a cer- 
tain temperature below that which ren- 
ders the caseum insoluble, and during the 
evaporation the butter is removed. I 
scarcely deem it fair, however, to enter 
into more minute details, as it is but just 
that i\Ir. Previte should have some re- 
vvard for the labour he has bestowed on 
the inquiry.” 

THE DRAMA AND OPERA. 

An Italian company has been for some 
time performing operas at Calcutta, 
thougli without much success; and by 
the last arrivals we perceive that a com- 
pany of French artistes had reached the 
presidency in a French ship. One of the 
journals, in announcing their arrival, ex- 
pressed its regret, inasmuch as, “be their 
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expectatioiis ever so modenite, they lyill, 
if they have no other dependence, find 
that they have brought their histrionic 
talents to the worst of all possible mar- 
kets We, of course,** it adds, **have 
heard nothing of the intentions of the 
French company, but after all we have 
seen, we are sure they vdll enjoy no^per- 
manent support here, nor indeed much 
temporary l>enefit,' unless they can manage 
to form an alliance with the other two 
corps; lower the prices of admission; 
play very rarely; and be content with 
very small proBts.** 

NATIVE OFFICERS. 

' A circular order has, we understand, 
been sent to Judges* offices, directing 
copies to be forwarded of the decisions of 
moonsiffs appealed to their courts, as also 
a statement of the feeling of the respec- 
table classes of natives towards the sub- 
ordinate judicial officers. The Supreme 
Government beginneth to discover its 
mistake as to native employment at the 
present day. We have ourselves shown, 
by plain and unanswerable argument, that 
the grounds on which the honesty of na- 
tive emphyes^ selected and appointed as 
at present, is assumed to be infallible, 
can only be taken as such by those who 
seek to adapt the times to their measures, 
and not their measures to the times. We 
have moreover proved the correctness of 
our reasoning by stating the facts which 
have borne it out. It is now commonly 
remarked among intelligent natives, that 
thdr prediction in this matter is also 
about to receive fulfilment, as the govern- 
ment plan of trying the men of Hindoos- 
tan by trusting, and then proving to 
them, by the infallible sequel, their own 
incapacity for posts of confidence, is now 
about to be developed. We can assure 
our readers that there are many among 
them who look on this circular above no- 
ticed as a mere prelude to the extinction, 
or at any rate partial suspension, of the 
native confidential employment system, 
owing to the dishonesty of most of those 
as yet employed. This conception is a 
lair comment on the proceedings of the 
imeculatively beneficent . — Meerut Obs., 
Mar, 6* 


DR. GERARD'S EXPEDITION. 

Letter from Moonsbee Mohun Lai, 
dated ** Peshawur, January 1834 : ** 

“ I think you have become well-ac- 
quahited by report with the circumstances 
which stopt us both in Meshid and Herat 
for eleven months. We were suspected 
as Russian spies; and Dr. Gerard was 
attacked ^ fever, which caused delay, 
and put him to much expense. The fa- 
mine, accompanied by plague, was dread- 
fully fiital to the citizens, who perished 
under its baneful effect. 


Abas Meerza and Prince Kamraa, 
with the sirdars of Kandahar, Cabool, and 
Peshawur, treated us in a very friendly 
manner. They possess an arbitrary power, 
and shun the encoui^ement of trade, 
which is every day falling into the lowest 
degree, except that of Cabool. The peo- 
pie of Afghanistan are expert riders, 
hardy, fond of boasting, love dress and 
pleasure. Their religibn is Soonee ; but 
quite different from that of India. Their 
taith gives them the privilege of marrying 
as many women as they please, besides 
the slave girls they possess. They fight 
badly, and are always loaded with armour, 
which signalizes the best warrior among 
them. Fighting and beheading in Afgha- 
nistan are so frequent, that 1 may com- 
pare them to cutting a radish in India. 

** 1 will now write upon the subject of 
traffic, on which my humble ideas will, I 
hope, meet jrour approbation. Goods of 
100 rupees iralue, brought from Bombay 
by the route of the giilph of Cutch, 
through the Beeloocli country, ruled by 
Meh Rub Khan, after paying the whole 
expenses of road and town-duty in Kan- 
dahar, put the merchants in possession of 
the benefit of thirty per cent, and pass 
on to Herat under great imposts, and 
often to Cabool ; but the road of the 
Loohanees, who provide the largest pro- 
portion of merchandize to Cabool and 
Toorkistan, is the only one by which the 
cominei'cial intercourse is conducted. It 
leaves Kandahar on the west, and pro- 
ceeds straight to Ghuzneen, by a good 
and well- frequented road, and horn that 
spot to Cabool it is like travelling over 
the plains. From Bombay to the sea- 
port town called Mee-a-nee is fourteen 
days' voyage, and thence to Kandahar the 
good marches by camel are twenty- eight. 
The navigation of tlie Indus will be an 
important advantage to the merchants, 
who spend large sums upon land- carriage, 
and often meet w'ith robbers in Beeloo- 
chistan. Sliikarpoor, which may easily be 
reached from Bombay by w'ater, is a jour- 
ney of fourteen days from Kandahar. The 
road is even, but in some places destitute 
of provisions. 


List of the Names of English Fabrics, including 
Duty and Expense of the Road. 

Bought in 
BoSitay. 


n8.A8. Rs.A8. 

1 Fine ll|pk of Mul-mul, each 

piece 3 0 6 8 

' 2 Abreh or Jamavar 2 12 10 0 

3 A pair of fine Shawls or Razaee 20 0 40 0 

4 Sahun or Long Cloth, 36 yds. 

each piece 12 0 27 0 

5 Figured Chints, called Goolee, 

ditto 13 0 28 0 

6 Common Chints, called Rahdan 10 0 18 0 

7 Jandanee 3 8 7 0 

8 Fine Ulvan, made wool .... 18 a ^ ® 

9 One piece of Velvet 27 0 €6 0 

10 Velvet ChlnU, called Mukhma- 

lee 60 0 120 0 

Six and half Rupees of Kandahar are equal to 
five Rupees of Bombay. ' 
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<* All these sf^cles are sold in Herat, 
which is twenty marches beyond Kanda- 
har, at quadruple their price in Bombay; 
but the merchants notwithstanding bene- 
fit, though the inhabited road does not carry 
the trade in consequence of mal-goveni- 
ment. Undei* the rule of Prince Hajee 
Feeroze, who reigned sixteen years ago, 
and is remembered with due praise by 
his posterity, Herat was the richest and 
finest market in Khorasan. The caravans 
of Bokhara then came twice in a year; 
blit now very seldom. It is 110 fursungs 
from Herat, and every fursung we have 
calculated at nearly four English miles. 

“ The road through Mamana to Bok- 
hara is the best and more inhabited than 
the other one which follows ; but the du- 
ties are very heavy. 

From Astrabad, a sea-port town on 
the bank of the Caspian, it is eighteen 
days’ journey to Herat, and from thence, 
passing through the hilly country of Hii- 
zara, people generally arrive at Cabool on 
the 11th day. 

Shahzaman, and also Mahmood Shah, 
accompanied both with infantry and ca- 
valry. started from Herat on the 1st of 
the new moon, and reached Cabool on 
the 12th. The Huzurahs are indepen- 
dent, and choose the faith of Sbeah. They 
])Os<;css large heids of cattle and a great 
number of fine sheep, the wool of which 
is very soft, and can make fine shawls. 

“ Herat produces a great quantity of 
silk, which is abundantly exported to 
Shikarpoor and Mooltan, Kaiiavuz and 
TMiioor Shahee ; manufactures of red silk 
are supplied by Herat to the whole 
country of Afghanistan. The natives like 
them inucli better than the English Ut- 
lus, not regarding the price, but the fa- 
shion. In the gaixlen of the Shah at Ca- 
bool, I fell into a discourse with a rich 
Loohanee merchant, to whom I am in- 
debted for this information. When he 
added that copper, steel, iron, and lace of 
Russia supply Afghanistan, through the 
distant deserts of Tartary, I was quite 
amazed, and wondered that India, being 
so near Cabool, should allow foreign arti- 
cles to appear in the market of its neigh- 
bourhood. The blue paper of Russia, 
which is dearer than the Mar Singuee of 
India, is used through the whole territory 
of Toorkistan, Khoo Rahan, and Afgha- 
nistan. Bagoo, a Shikarpooree m^hant, 
told me that English and Indian goods 
to the value of 3,00,000 rupees are gene- 
rally sold in Cabool, and those of Russia 
2 , 00 , 000 .” 

Dr. Gerard has at length returned in 
safety from his long protracted travels in 
the interesting countries between the Bri- 
tish frontier on the north-west and the 
Caspian Sea. A letter has been received 
from him, dated Loodiana the 17th inst., 


announcing his arrival, witli a large col- 
lection of coins and minerals, and other 
objects of curiosity. Besides his own 
valuable researches, Dr. Gerard is tiie 
medium of bringing to the notice of the 
scientific world some very important dis- 
coveries of a Mr. Masson, made during 
a residence of some years in the country 
of ancient Bactria. The ruins of an ex- 
tensive city have been traced at the base 
of the . Hindoo Kosh Mountains, sup- 
posed to be the city of Alexandria ad 
Caucasum, Several other gigantic images 
have been seen, like those in that neigh- 
bourhood already described by Dr. Ge- 
rard and Lieut. Burnes, and various topes 
have been examined by Mr. Masson, 
from which he has collected upwards of 
30,000 old coins, mostly copper, a large 
portion of them bearing Greek inscrip- 
tions in high preservation, some of which 
are not to be found in any collection in 
£uro[)e. Mr. Masson has furnished well- 
executed drawings of the most interesting 
coins, accompanied with a long and high- 
ly- interesting memoir, through Dr. Ge- 
rard, to the secretary of the Asiatic So- 
ciety. It is said that old copper coins 
are found in such abundance in those 
parts, that the natives make a livelihood 
by collecting them and melting them up. 
As this has been going on, perhaps, for 
many centuries, we may conceive that 
the country, at some distant period, en- 
joyed a very high degree of prosperity, 
witii a large population, and many thriv- 
ing towns, which have yielded to the vi- 
cissitudes of human affairs, and now exist 
no longer. — Cal. Covr., Mar. 24. 

THUGGISM. 

The Mofussil Ukbar contains the de- 
position of a Thug, at Mynpoorie, which 
affords pretty convincing evidence of the 
nature of this horrible profession, which, 
it appears, is still greedily pursued, not- 
withstanding the number of executions. 

Evidence of Bhumma, .^on of Chidda 
Lodlee : “ I w^as formerly a ferry-man at 
Mehadee Ghat. Runiiooa Moonshee, 
jemadar of Thugs, in the habit of 
passing and repassing frequently to and 
from the Dooab, to his bouse at Byska- 
poorooa, and thus we became acquainted. 
He persuaded me to quit the trade of 
ferry -man, and promised to give me three- 
fourths of iny share whenever any tra- 
veller should be murdered. In conse- 
quence, I engaged in thuggae ; this oc- 
curred nine years ago. For six years 1 
have been a follower of Runnooa Moon- 
shee. On quarrelling with him, I at- 
tached myself to Kesuree, soobadar of 
Thugs, lately arrested. I have been often 
engaged with Mirza and Futteh Jemal- 
dee,* jemadars. From the day 1 attached 

The Moosulman Thugs of Oude are styled J„- 
nvaldee. 
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myself to Kesaree SooLadar, I began to these victims were deeply buried in it. 
take dkunaee, or fees, as a jemadar. ’* No wounds were inflicted on them, as we 

Haroo, a Thug, son of Ramdeen Lo- had no instrument for the puimose. The 
dhee, stated in his evidence, that two property obtained in this murder we took 
brahmins were murdered in the Morada- with us, and the subsequent morning 
bad district, and buried in a tank ; that divided it at a tank. It was a black blan- 

two other brahmins were murdered in ket, a brass lootab, a cloth ghullaf, a 

Surroomunnaggur,andburiedinamoongee khais now present. After this, we con- 
junglet ; and that Bhimma, Kesuree, and tinned marching for four days on the Al- 
a number of other Thugs, in all thirty- morah road. Thence we returned to- 
eight men, were present at these murders, wards Bareilly, which we reached in three 
A part of this statement is true, the rest days. After remaining one night here, 
is false. The truth is as follows we proceeded towards Saundee, and 
“ About two months and a-half ago, passed the night at a village five coss dis- 
and previous to the arrest of Ramdeen, tant from Bareilly. We set out in the 

Thug (in October last), at Hussungunj, a morning, and fell in with two brahmins, 
gang of Thugs assembled at Chiiisourah, at the distance of two coss : Hirooa won 
illakali Oudh. We performed the rites of their confidence, and induced them to 
thuggaee at this place, and having heard stop at Nugra, illdkah Surroomunnggur. 
the cry of the ass on the left, and that of He hiust know the place whence they 
the crow on the right, we set out on an were coining and whither proceeding, as 
expedition and came to Saundy, where he was the xoot/ia, fenticer on the occa- 
we remained that night. The following sion). Heard that they were coming 
day we arrived at Bawun, and fell in from the upper provinces and going to 
with a party of Thugs, who had come to Lucknow. Mahanunda went to look for 
meet us by agreement. Our gang now the bale, and informed us that it was at 
amounted to ten men, and we proceeded a coss distant, in a surpiit grass jungle. 
via Shahabad, Shahjehanpoor, Bareilly, At 3 a.m. Hirooa made these travellers 
Moradabad, and Comowah, to Taigree, start, and on arriving at the lale. he in- 
situated on the Ganges, near Ghurmook- diiced them to sit down on pretence of 
tessur. Up to this time we had perpe- performing their ablutions j they were 
trated no murder. We had tried to win then strangled. The bodies were buried 
the confidence of travellers as usual, but deeply in the surput jungle. We got 
every one was on his guard, and would from these men an old cbiidder, now 
not travel in company with us. Thus present, a cloth ghullaf, a brass lotah with- 
disappointed in our hopes, we returned out neck, now present, five rupees cash, 
by the same road we had gone, and came a chintz mirzaee now present, 
to Kuttra, which is a coss south of Ram- “ After this expedition wc came to 
poor, where we were joined by other lAindec Ooinardwa. Pachoea Mahanunda 
Thugs. Our gang now amounted to four- and Untooa separated here, and went to 
teen. Three coss west of Roodurpoor, their homes in the Dooab, and Deena 
we fell in with two travellers of the Raj- and Doojoo to theirs in Chinsourah. 
poot caste. Hirooa and I won their con- The remaining six Thugs, of whicli I was 
fidence, and induced them to accompany one. went to Mouza Bhiitoulee. Four 
us to Roodurpoor, illakah llampoor, days after this Dooja and Deena came 
where we passed the night. These tra- and joined us, viz, Hirooa, Dowlotteecili, 
vellers were coming from Meerut, win- Bubooa, Bhovva brother to Bubooa, Bus- 
ther they had gone in search of some se- sowna. and deponent. We now amounted 
pahees, their relatives, supposed to have to eight 'J’Jiugs, and after jierforming the 
been in one of the cor})s stationed there ; rites of thuggaee, Deena and Dooja took 
but, failing in finding them there, were their shares of the goat we had sacrificed, 
proceeding to Ahnorah, where they hoped and returned to their houses at Chiiisou- 
to be more successful. They .stated that rah. We six Tluigs remained at Bhutou- 
tliey were residents of Lucknow. After lee, and the next morning a guard of Mr. 
we hf^d done taking our victuals, Dooja Wilson’s came and arrested Ileera, Dow- 
went to look for the hah (convenient spot ' liuteeah, Bubooa, and Bussowda. I and 
for murder of travellers); he returned Bhouwa bad gone to perform our ablu- 
and stated that at a coss distant there was tions, and thus we escaped. I remained 
a ^urput, grass jungle, opposite a tank, all day outside the village, and returned 
which would he a g(^ spot for the graves home in the evening, when I did not find 
of these victims. At 3 a.m. we made any of my properly, and concluded that 
these travellers start, and on coming to it must have been taken by the sepahees 
the bale, they were induced to sit down, of the guard. I got no food that night, 
on the plea of performing their ablution, and the following morning I was arrested 
and then they w'ere strangled. Their by the Saundy Aumil’s people as a Thug, 
bodies were carried on sticks. A grave 1 remained in confinement there eighteen 
two cubits deep was dug with a khoorpa, days ; after which a letter went to the 
purchased at Bareilly, and the bodies of Aumil, and I have been sent here.” 
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RAO KRISHNA RAO SAIIEB. 

Rao Krishna Rao Salieb is the young, 
cst son of the hereditary dewan (prime- 
minister) of the ancient state of Saugor 
on the Nerbudda. From infancy he 
evinced an extraordinary thirst after know- 
ledge, and his ardour in the practical 
pursuit of it was not less extraordinary. 
Finding that his native language, the 
Mahratta, supplied no information to 
satisfy the cravings of his mind, he applied 
himself zealously to the study of Ilindee 
and Persian. By untiring perseverance, 
he acquired so tliorough a mastery over 
these languages, that he could write or 
talk in either of them with as great 
fluency as in the mother tongue — and the 
elegance of his diction could not easily be 
surpassed. The contents of all Ilindee 
and Persian books to which he found 
access, were readily and eagerly de- 
voured. Still he was not satisfied ; his 
desire for knowledge was only inflamed 
tJie more ; nor was he merely selfish in 
the acquisition of knowledge ; what he 
acquired himself, he felt anxious to 
communicate to those around him. Ac- 
cordifigly, when Government, some years 
ago, sanctioned a certain expenditure for 
the support of native schools at Saugor, 
Rao Kpshna Rao, superior to the empty 
pretensions of rank, and desirous of the 
improvement of his countrymen, volun- 
tarily undertook their supeiintcndcnce, 
clieerfully relinquishing tliose flattering 
otheial prospects which his rank and at- 
tainments justly warraiited him to enter- 
tain. For one of the schools he surren- 
dered a wing of his own house ; one or 
two of the classes he taught exclusively 
himself ; and over all he exercised the 
most vigilant supervision. Such was the 
nature of Krishna Kao’s employment, 
when, about a twelvemonth ago, his 
country was honoured by a visit from the 
Governor-general of India. A character 
and conduct so rarely exemplified in an 
Indian gentleman as that of Krishna llao, 
did not long escape <the keen and pene- 
trating eye of Lord William Bentinck: 
nor were such praiseworthy, efforts on 
the part of a native of rank, treated with 
a mere passing notice by one so liberal 
and enlightened in Jiis views. Krishna 
was received with marked favour and dis- 
tinguished honour ; and after Lord Wil- 
liam’s return from the upper provinces, 
an invitation from the Governor-general 
in Council was sent, through the British 
resident at Saugor, to Krishna Rao, to 
repair to Calcutta, under the immediate 
patronage of the Supreme Government, 
in order that he might commence and 
prosecute the study of English, for the 
acquisition of which he now burned with 
insatiable ardour. A handsome offer was 
at the same time made, on the part of 
Government, to defray a portion of the 
Mat,Journ» N.S.Vol. 13.No.57. 
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heavy additional expenses incurred by his 
journey to the presidency. Gladly was this 
honourable invitation accepted. Krishna 
Rao shook off all the restraints of home, 
broke through all the trammels of custom, 
and entered on a journey of twelve hun- 
dred miles, in pursuit of knowledge. 
About a month ago he arrived safely, 
with a retinue of thirty or forty followers, 
at Calcutta. He was soon commodioiisly 
lodged; a qualified tutor was not long 
wanting ; and he is now from morning 
till night engaged in mastering an ele- 
mentary English school-book. His ardour 
continues unabated, and he vows that he 
will return laden with the golden fruits 
of the tree of English knowledge, to dis- 
tribute amongst his famishing country- 
men. 

Krishna Rao is about twenty-seven 
yeais of age, and has a natural taste for 
drawing, which enables him to excel in 
that deliglitful art. Considering that he 
is self-taught, the execution of some of 
the specimens which he has carried along 
wiMi him, are enough to excite a little as- 
tonishment. — Christ. Ohserv.for Ftb. 

chinsurah schools. 

We are happy to learn from a cor- 
respondent, that the Chinsurah schools, 
which had been dropped by the Committee 
of Public Instruction, have been taken up 
by the Bishop of Calcutta. — Surn, Dur- 
pwa, Mar. 13. 

DECCAN SURVEY. 

The Siimachar Durpun, speaking of the 
bribery and corruption discovered to have 
been practised by the hesid native amlas 
engaged in the late revenue survey of the 
Deccan, observes : “ The object of that 
survey, wliich cost government between 
twelve and thirteen lakhs of rupees, was 
to fix the revenue upon an equitable basis, 
and to provide against unequal assess- 
ment ; but after years of labour and a 
world of trouble and expense, it is found 
that the object has been entirely defeated 
by the villainy of the native officers, and 
that the assessment is decidedly unequal ; 
that where large bribes were given to the 
officers, lands were lightly taxed ; where 
bribes were denied them, the assessment 
was made iniquitously heavy. Govern- 
ment cannot, therefore, assume the result 
of that survey as the basis of taxation, 
without acting unjustly towards the peo- 
ple. That similar acts of bribery and 
corruption were most extensively prac- 
tised at the period of the perpetual set- 
tlement in Bengal, there can be no doubt 
whatsoever. Of many instances of par- 
tiality in fixing the revenue, we have heard 
from aged natives; and how twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty thousand, and even a lakh of 
rupees, were given to the collector’s 

(C) • 
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dewan, to procure a lower rate of assess- 
ment on large estates. Hence it is that 
we find contiguous estates so unequally 
assessed ; some lands yielding an immense 
profit to the landholders, while others do 
little more than cover the government 
demand.** 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

COORG. 

I^ort St, George, 1st April 1834u — 
The Governor in Council of Fort St. 
George deems it proper to publish, for 
general information, the following pro- 
clamation, which has been promulgated 
in Coorg and the adjoining districts by 
order of bis Exc. the llight Hon. the 
Governor General: 

PROCLAMATION. 

The conduct of the Rajah of Coorg has. fora long 
time past.been of suchanature as to render him un- 
worthy of the friendship and protection of the Bri- 
tish Government. Unmindful of his duty as a ruler, 
and regardless of his obligations as a dependent 
ally of the Hon. Company, he has been guilty of 
the greatest oppression and cruelty towards the 
people subject to his government, and he has evin- 
ced the most wanton disrespect of the authority, 
and the most hostile disposition towards the 
power from whom he and his ancestors have in- 
variably received every degree of kindness and 
protection. It would be needless to enumerate the 
several instances of his misconduct, and it is suffi- 
cient to state that, in consequence of an asylum 
having been afforded in the British territories to 
his own sister, Daiva Ammagee, and her husband, 
Chinna Duswyc, who, to preserve their lives, had 
fled from his oppression, the raja has presumed to 
address letters replete with the most insulting ex- 
pressions CO the Government of Fort St. (ieorge 
and the Governor-general of India ; that he has 
assumed an attitude of hostility and defiance to- 
wards the British Government ; that he has re- 
ceived and encouraged the proclaimed enemies of 
that governmerit ; and that he has iinjustifiably 
placed under restraint an old and faithful servant 
of the Company, named Kulpully Kunnageera 
Menoon, who had been formally deputed by the 
British representative for the purpose of opening 
a friendly negociation : thus cominittiiig a gross 
outrage not only upon the authority by whom the 
above-named individual was deputed, but upon 
the established rules of all civilised nations, by 
whom the persons of accredited agents arc inva- 
riably held sacred. 

The ancient alliance and the firm friendship, 
which had so happily subsisted between the pre- 
decessors of the present raja and the Hon. Com- 
pany have caused nis errors to be treated unifonnly 
with indulgence. The most earnest remonstrances 
have been in vain tried to bring him to a sense of 
his obligations, and it is not until further forbear- 
ance has become impracticable, that his Exc. the 
Right Hon. the Governor-general, at the sugges-' 
tion and with the concurrence of the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council of Fort St. George, has 
resolved on bmploylng the only means left of vin- 
dicating the dignity of the sovereign state, and of 
securing to the inhaliitants of Coorg the blcttsings 
of a just and equitable government. 

It is accordingly her^y notified, that a British 
army is about to invade the Coorg territory ; that 
Veeraj under Woodlar is no longer to be considered 
as Raja of Coorg; that the persons and proiierty 
of all those who conduct themselves peaceably, or 
ill aid of the operations of the British troops, shall 
be re.siK'rted, and that such a system of govern- 
ment shall be established as may seem best calcu- 
lated ti) secure the happiness of the people. It is 
also heic'by made known to all British subjects 
who may liave entered the service of Vccra- 


jiinder Woodiar, that they are required to place 
themselves under the protection of the Britisn au- 
thorities, by whom they will be kindly received, 
and their rights and privileges res])ectea, anil that 
such of them as may in any way render assistance 
to the eiicmv will be considered traitors, and pu- 
nished accordingly. 

The almost impervious jungle, which 
extends, far and wide, over the Coorg 
country, together with the heavy dew, 
and consequent dense mists or fog, arc 
evidences of approaching evils and mise- 
ries more powerful and destructive than 
any force the rajah may be able to bring 
into the field. Beyond all doubt he depends 
more upon the etfects of the heavy dew, 
dense mists or fog and the approaching 
monsoon, than upon the number and bra- 
very of his troops, for the safety of his per- 
son and country. We know but too well 
the effects of a jungle fever upon the best 
constitutions, and the rapidity with which 
it spreads and produces prostration of 
strength and spirits, not to feel assured, 
that hostilities carried on in such a coun- 
try as that the British troops are now 
upon the eve of invading, and at such an 
advanced season of the year, cannot be 
persevered in for any length of time but 
at an expense of life and sulfering, which 
the ultimate subjugation of the rajah and 
realization of every hope will not com- 
pensate. — Alad. Cnur,, April 4*, 

We liave heard it reported that the 
northern column, finding the force to be 
opposed to it with its defences far strongci 
than was anticipated, has moved to Mala- 
bar. Tlie passage of the column under 
Col. Fouhs is up the bed of a mountain 
torrent (at this season dry), and in some 
parts only four or five feet broad, where 
but two men can walk abreast. Tlie ad- 
vancing columns, it is said, may thus he 
easily picked off by opposing forces. Even 
under all these di.sadvantageous circum- 
stances, there cannot, of course, be a 
doubt as to the issue of the conflict ; hut 
these reports make it wear a more Imzard- 
ous aspect than we have been yet accus- 
tomed to view it in. — Herald, April 2. 

We annex extracts of a letter from My- 
sore, communicating the progress of the 
Coorg campaign. It will be seen that 
one division of our troops has already 
entered the Coorg country, meeting 
hitherto little or no opposition ; but that 
a brush was expected on the 3d inst., 
when the rajah was to command his men 
in person. Much of his determined resolu- 
tion is already wavering ; he has written to 
the Governor- general, apologizing for not 
having replied to his lordship's letter ; 
and slicws symptoms of surrendering an 
opposition that otherwise might cost us 
dear, though without securing any per- 
manent benefit to himself. 

We have not learnt the jirecise date of 
the arrival of H.M.*s 67th regt. at Ban- 
galore, and regret to hear of tlie deatlij 
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on the march thither, of a highly promis- 
ing young officer, Lieut. Worsley, from 
an attack of fever. 

“ Mysore, Sd April . — On the 1st inst. 
the columns separated ; the first, under 
Col. Lindesay, marched into Coorg ; the 
other column, under Col. Steuart, was to 
follow on the 2d ; and at the termination 
of a fifteen mile march, expected to attack 
the first stockade. You have been ap- 
prized beforehand of the strength of the 
Eastern force ; it is divided into two and 
not into three columns, as we expected. 
Colonel Steuart's brigade consists of 150 
of the 39th, seventy sappers and miners, 
two guns, 36th and 48th regt. N. 1. ; the 
advance-guard to this force, one company 
of the 39tli, the rifle, light, and a centre 
company of the 36th regt. 'J'he order of 
march : the Europeans, sappers and mi- 
ners, puns, 36th, 48th ; the rest of the 
force under Col. Lindesay, which expect 
to have the first brush with the enemy on 
the 2d. A lascar from Yelwall reported 
to me to-day. that firing commenced 
about 3 i>.m. of tlie 1st and continued all 
night. The latest information we have 
luid stated tiiat the mjah was daily more 
unpopular, and that his subjects were 
determined, and had promised, to laydown 
their arms as soon as the English passed 
the boundary ; that orders had been given 
by the rajah not to fire the first shot, and 
he is reported to be anxious to explain 
the cause of his not having replied to the 
CJovcrnor-generars letter. The whole 
force were in excellent spirits and quite 
})ealthy ; they entered Coorg without 
knapsacks, the officers merely carrying 
tliLir bedding : one elephant has been 
given to each regiment to carry the mess 
tent. A placard was found here, the day 
before yesterday, inviting all castes to 
tlirow otf the yoke of the English, whose 
only object was to deprive rajahs of their 
country, and make all men Christians.” 

A letter from Bangalore, dated the 5tli 
April, states that Col. Lindesay’s division 
met with no opposition on crossing the 
boundary and entering Coorg. On the 
2d they were fired at on ])assiiig a river, 
blit it is stated that no lives were lost. 
Another account, however, says that nine 
were killed. A letter from Vellore, of 
the 3d, mentions the receipt of accounts 
from Col. Steuart's column. They had 
entered the Coorg country; the main 
road was completely blocked up, and the 
country stockaded in every direction. 

The following despatch, from the com- 
mander of tlie Coorg field* force, appears 
in the Fort SU George Gazette of April 
11th: — 

“ To the Adjutant- General of theArmy, 
Fort St. George. 

“ Sir ; — I have the honour to report, 
for the information of his Excellency the 


Commander-in-chief, that the head- 
quarter division of the eastern column of 
the Coorg field force marched to Mud- 
kerry, the capital of tlie Coorg country, 
this morning, and took possession of the 
fort without any opposition, on the walls 
of wliieii the British flag has been dis- 
played under a royal salute, and it is now 
occupied by the light company of his Ma- 
jesty’s 39th regt. 

“ The fort was vacated by orders from 
the Coorg rajah previous to our arrival, 
and it is expected that he will deliver 
himself into our hands to-morrow. 

“ The troops were much harassed the 
last two marches in consequence of the 
natural difficulties of the road, wliich 
were much increased by large trees being 
thrown across, and caused much delay in 
removing them, and yesterday we could 
only advance five miles in fourteen hours. 
We met with no other obstruction from 
the enemy, all tiic stockades Iiuving been 
dcscrtci!, or the occupants delivering 
themselves up on the approach of the 
column, and placed tiiemselvcs under our 
protection. 

“ I am happy to say that the troops 
continue extremely healthy, and nothing 
could exceed their exertions in overcom- 
ing the difficulties they had to contend 
with under the most trying circumstances ; 
and I request you will express my senti- 
ments ot their good conduct, European 
and iiativ'e, to his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in chief. 

“ I have the honour to be. Sir, your 
most obedient humble .servant, 

“ P. Lindesay, Colonel, 

“ Commanding Coorg Field Force. 
“ Head-quarters, Camp Miidkerry, 

“ April 6, 183k.” 

A Madras paper of the 12th April con- 
tains the following account of the casual- 
ties ill an affair between the enemy and 
the northern and western divisions, on the 
3d:— 

Nortlicrn division under Col. Waugh 
(consisting of H.M. 55th Foot and 9tli 
and 31st regts. N.I.j — Killed. Col. Mill, 
H.M. 55tli Foot ; Ens. Robertson, 9th 
N.I. ; Ens. Babington, 3Ist N.I. — 
Wounded. Major Bird, 31st N.I. ; Capt, 
Warren, H.M. 55th Foot; Capt. Hut- 
chinson, 31st N.I. ; Lieut. Martin, ditto ; 
Lieut, and Adj. Heriot, H.M. 55th 
Foot ; Lieut. Robertson, ditto ; Lieut. 
Brooke, ditto. 

Western division under Col. Foulis 
(consisting of H.M. 48th Foot and 20th 
regt. N.!.)-- Killed Capt. Erskine, H.M. 
48th regt. — Wounded. Capt. Taylor, Ar- 
tillery ; Lieut. Dely, H.M. 48th Foot. 

A young officer of the 51st regt. killed 
(no namej; and Ens. E. H. Worsley, 
H.M. 57th, dead. 
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OPERATIONS IN KIMEDY. 

An anonymous" correspondent in the 
Madras Gazette has contributed some in- 
formation respecting the operations in Ki- 
medy, a dependency of the zillah of Gan- 
jam, in tlie northern circars. He ob- 
serves that “ so dense a cloud of mystery 
overhangs every thing in this part of the 
world, and so effectually conceals both 
past deeds and future intentions, that no 
man can give any account of the former, 
save ill so far as be has been personally an 
actor in them ; or form an opinion of 
what the latter will be, until called upon 
to take his part in carrying them into 
execution.** 

Kimedy is governed by ii rajah, who 
has, to a certain extent, independent 
power, and is not liable to the intrusion of 
our authorities, except under extraordi- 
nary emergency. The present rajah is 
idiotic, given up to debauchery, and pos- 
sessed only of sufficient sense to be good 
company's friend." Beneath him in 
power are the Bussaics, who are rulers 
over small tracts of hill land, and collec- 
tors of the revenue there ; for which pur- 
pose they have under their command bo- 
dies of armed peons. These men are the 
promoters of the present rebellion. At first, 
their daring did not extend beyond de- 
scending from their mountain abodes, and 
plundering the villages situate in the val- 
lies of their own rajah’s country. But 
latterly, grown more audacious, they have 
ventured to ravage places under the imme- 
diate rule of the British government. It 
is to put an end to this state of tilings that 
the force now assembled in Kimedy has 
been collected. 

There was at one time reason to be- 
lieve that the disarming of the hill peons, 
and the obtaining possession of some of 
their most active leaders (measures deemed 
by the commissioner to be necessary to- 
wards the settlement of the Ganjam dis- 
trict), might have been attained w'iihout 
the introduction of any large body of 
troops, for a long period, into a country 
so uniiealthy.^ This hope was put an end 
to by the death of Major Baxter, which 
took place under the following circum- 
stances. Mr. Russell had been summoned 
elsewhere, and the Major was left tempo- 
rarily at the head of affairs. At that time, 
negociations were carrying on with some ^ 
of the less culpable rebels, for the seizure 
of others more guilty; and, in particular, 
one individual had undertaken to secure 
arid to deliver up a chief leader, whose ap- 
prehension was very earnestly coveted. 
Time after time, however, his engage- 
ment was unfulfilled. At length, un- 

* An example of this insalubrity of climate, 
amongst many others, is, that a party of thirty 
riflemen, which set forth on an excursion among 
the hills, retumeil, after seven days’ absence, to 
the head-quarters of their company, and of the 
whole only one was lit for duty. 


happily, the impetuosity and ardour of the 
soldier overcoming in Major Baxter’s 
mind the caution of the politician, at. 
tended by a very small guard, he pro- 
ceeded towards the strong-bold of the do. 
faultcr, the grand town of Jeringhy. On 
arriving in its vicinity, be found the road 
blockaded : and warning was given him, 
from behind a breastwork, not to advance. 
But as to have retreated then would have 
been dishonour, the Major persisted in 
pushing forward. Matchlocks were, in 
consequence, discharged at his party; he 
fell ; and after lingering a few days in 
great agony, expired. From that hour, 
terms were no longer tendered to the in. 
surgents : the call to arms was uttered, 
and, in accordance with it, troops were 
poured from all sides into the Kimedy 
country. The 41st regiUient was there 
already ; and such a skeleton of it as 
fever had left available fur service, was 
occupying a standing camp near the town 
of Kimedy. The rifie, the grenadier, and 
the light companies of the 49th regiment, 
joined the force from Beramporc; two 
companies of the 8th came from Chicacolc, 
two of the 21st from Vizagapatam; and, 
finally, the head-quarters and four compa- 
nies of the 3d light infantry, were, on the 
I4th January, in full march from Vizia- 
nagrain. To these must be added, a strong 
detachment of Golundauze, with four 
howitzers and two three- pounders. Major 
Nash, of the 42d, was placed in command 
of it ; and the general of division, with 
his staff, was on the spot to superintend 
the operations, 

A writer from the “ Camp, Kimedy," 
controverts some of the statements in 
the aforegoing letter, respecting the ope- 
rations in this district, and the sickness 
of the troops. The 41st regt., described 
as a “ skeleton," he says, “ has 426 
effective men in the field, has never 
been in standing camp,’ and at this 
moment furnishes seven out-posts, and 
the commissioner’s escort, and this after 
upwards of a year’s active service. The 
rifle company, 49tli regt., has at this mo- 
ment sixty-four men present for duty.” 
With respect to Major Baxter, he says, 
“ the blockade of the road was known to 
Major Baxter ere he left Narrinpooram 
to go up to Jeringhy ; and the party were 
not fired on until they had gone half a 
mile beyond that obstacle, which they 
were allowed quietly to clear away. Ma- 
jor Baxter only received one wound ; he 
did not fall, but gave his orders after .the 
sad event with bis wonted coolness, and 
on the retreat being commenced got into 
his palankeen." 

NEILGllERRY HILLS. 

The highest authorities are now on the 
Neilgherry Hills : it is to be hoped they 




will not leave that place without doing an 
act of justice, too long delayed, the settle- 
ment of the claims of the Todawers to 
the soil. If they find grounds to decide 
that they are the lords of the soil, let them 
place them under the protection of the 
law, that they may no longer be exposed 
to the system of spoliation to which they 
have hitherto been subject. It may 
not be said that they are already under 
the protection of government, for its offi- 
cers have frequently deprived them of 
their rights, and have neglected to inquire 
into their petitions when these rights 
have been invaded by others. Every 
knoll, every hillock, on theNeilghcrry, has 
its name ; eacli Todawer, or burgher, or 
kotar, will tell you to what muna or family 
it belongs ; every cultivator pays a fee to 
the todawer before he breaki up waste 
land. Surely these are strong evidences 
in favour of tiic projH-ietary right of this 
interesting people, a right never disputed 
till towards the end of the late governor’s 
rule. Should an inquiry be instituted, 
otlier points connected with the Todawers 
might be embraced; for instance, tlieir 
liabi'ity to be summoned to distant 
courts* ill the low country, the effect of 
which has already proved to several the 
cause of death. — Mar, 31, 


much -better.” His Lordship’s disorder 
was a determination of blood to the head, 
which was relieved by the loss of blood| 
sixty ounces having been taken from him. 

The Herald says : “ The Governor, we 
hear, is shortly expected back at the pre- 
sidency, and that orders have been re- 
ceived to get Government-house in readi- 
ness for his Excellency’s reception. The 
Governor General will in all probability 
re-embark for Calcutta from the western 
coast. H. M.S. Melville^ it is said, is to 
return to the western coast fer his Lord- 
ship.” 


isotn&as. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BEDUCTION IN THE PAY, &C. OF OFFICERS 
OF COUNTJIY SHIPPING. 

At a meeting of the .sliip- owners of 
Bombay trading with China, Iicid on 
the 16th Septc'inber, for the j)urpose of 
considering the scale of pay and allow- 
ances to the commanders, officers, and 
crews engaged in the country service, 
the following resolutions were unani- 
moubly agreed to, and signed by the pai*- 
tics present : 

“ That the present scale of pay and 
allowances to the commanders and offi- 


MALE MILITARY ASYLUM. 

The abstract statement of this institu- 
tion for the year ending .'list December 
gives the following results : 


Hocpipts M.Rs. 1,7*'>,23(5 

DisbuTbcmeius 

15,03(1 

Deposits included 11,048 

Balance 4,«82 


AUDEE NARRAIN. 

It would appear, that against Audee 
Narrain, late manager at the Sudder Adaw- 
let Court, sufficient evidence has been 
collected to warrant a criminal prosecu- 
tion; we have not heard whether the 
case will be brought before the forthcom- 
ing or ensuing sessions ; but, whichever 
it may be, we apprelicnd the investigation 
will lead to the establishment of a species 
of gross neglect on the part of others — 
neglect, we fear, common to more depart- 
ments than one under government, and, 
but for which, it would be almost impos- 
sible so many depredations could have 
been committed upon the contents of 
public cash chests as have been lately 
brought to notice. — Mad. Cour.^ Apr. i. 


THE GOVERNOR GENERAL- 
The Governor General, according to a 
report received at the presidency on the 
1st of April, from Dr. Turner, was “ very 


cers of the ships of this port, engaged in 
the China trade, has been for many years, 
and is, excessive, with reference to the 
depressed state of that trade. 

” That it appears most desirable to 
adopt an uniform and regular standard of 
pay, which, when determined on, all 
present pledge tlicmselves to be guided 
by, as a maximum in their respective 
ships, in lieu of the various and inconsis- 
tent rates at present prevailing in the 
trade. 

“ That, after a most careful and minute 
inspection into the pay and allowances of 
the commanders and officers of every sliip 
belonging to the port engaged in the China 
trade, and with reference to the tonnage 
so employed, the meeting agrees to, and 
hereby adopts, the following classification 
and rate of pay, to be acted upon whilst 
the ship is at sea or absent from Bombay: 

1st Class Ships of 1,000 Tons, and upwards. 

Commander Rs. 450 per month 

1st Officer .. 140 per do. 

2d do. - • HHJ per do. 
fid do. • • lio per do. 

4th do. • . — 

2d Class Ships of ClK) Tons, and beh)w 1,000. 

Commander Us. 4(10 ]>er month 

1st Officer • • 125 per do. 

2d do. .. 05 per do. 

fid do. • ■ 85 per do. 

fid Class Ships of 4(J0 Tons, and below 000 Tuna. 

Commander Rs. 350 per montli 

1st Officer •• 115 per do. 

2d do. • • 80 per do. 

fid do. • • GO per do. 

** That this meeting agrees, that a re- 
duced 01 huibour rate of pay shall com- 
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mence on a vessel anchorinp^ in Bombay 
harbour, and continue until tlic day of 
her departure on another voyage, such 
deduction being one-fourth of the full or 
sea-pay. 

“ That no factory-rent, house-rent, ta- 
ble-allowance, palankeen -hire, or captain's 
cook or butler, or any other extra charge 
of the like description, be allowed. 

** That with the same object in view, 
of enforcing uniformity and economy in 
the expenses of their vessels, this meet- 
ing determines that the following shall l)c 
the regular monthly pay of each descrip- 
tion of person composing the ship’s crew : 
gunner, Hs. 35 per month ; carpenter, 
Rs. 30do. ; mate, Rs. 20; seacunnics, 
Rs. 20; serang, Rs. 20; 1st Tindal, 
Rs. 14; 2d do. Rs. 12; cussab, Rs. 10; 
and lascar, Rs. 8; and thiit, including 
commander and officers, eleven men to 
every 100 tons register, shall be consi- 
dered a full complement to each ship, 
and no commander be allowed to cngsige 
a greater number of hands, unless for 
some special reason assigned to, and ap- 
proved of by, his owner. 

“ That this meeting agrees that the 
bottomry to be allowed to the semngs 
shall not exceed the amount of two 
months’ pay for each man on his list, and 
that hencelorth only one month’s pay 
shall be paid in China to the ship’s com- 
pany. 

“ That this meeting declares that the 
accommodations of their ships are en- 
tirely at the disposal of the owners, and 
that no i)asscngcre are to be carried with- 
out the consent of the owners or their 
agents. That, in like manner, no goods 
be ship])ed, as private trade, by the cap- 
tain or officer, either to or from China or 
any intermediate port, without the pre- 
vious sanction in writing of the owners or 
their agents. 

** That, after a ship is unloaded, and 
until she commences loading again, the 
number of batta lascars to be employed 
shall not, on ordinary occasions, exceed, 
for each vessel, a tindal and fourteen las- 
cars. 

“ That it appears to this meeting most 
desirable to bring up a class of seamen to 
fill the situation now held by the Portu- 
guese seacunnies or steermen ; and, with 
this view, it is proposed that a committee 
communicate with the secretary of the 
Bombay Education Society, to ascertain 
if any young lads in that institution are 
available for the service, and willing to 
become bound as apprentices, and in that 
case to take such steps as may to them 
seem most desirable to accomplish his 
object.” 

A representation, signed by forty-four 
officers, was made to the owners, com- 
plaining of the inadequacy of the pro- 
posed rates. 


FIRE AT SURAT. 

The Ilulknru and Vurtman reports, on 
the aiitliority of letters from Surat, that 
three fires, of alarming extent, broke out in 
that town at different periods of the same 
day, the 7th March. The loss of pro- 
perty by the communication of the flames 
raging with the direction of the wind, 
which was unfortunately great at the mo- 
ment, is estimated at one lac and 50,000 
rupees. The fire is said to have lasted tlircc 
hours ; and during its progress to have 
consumed two hundred houses of princi- 
pally poor people, whose flight was all 
that could be lioped for. A very dis- 
tressing account is given of their suifer- 

‘iiigs. 

THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

A change appears to be taking place in 
the money transactions of the country just 
at the present moment, which deserves 
particular notice. For the last fifteen 
years, with tiie exception of a short pe- 
riod, during the speculating year 1825. it 
is well known that there has been a con- 
tinued exportation of bullion from all 
parts of India to England. To such an 
extent indeed has this been canied on, 
that it has excited no small alarm among 
a certain class of individuals, who have 
regretted it as a criterion of the impo- 
verishment of the country ; and it was re- 
ported not long since, that a board, to 
whom the consideration of such matters 
is intrusted on the other side of India, in 
their wisdom, thought fit to recommend 
that measures should be taken to put a 
stop to it. 

This j)roposal, as might be expected, 
w'as rejected by an enlightened govern- 
ment ; and not only were private traders 
allowed to continue their shipments of 
the current coin of the country, but re- 
mittiinccs were made to England on ac- 
count of the state, in the same material, 
to an immense amount. The alarmists, 
of course, w'erc fur from satisfied ; and 
were induced to consider the measure as 
an evil resulting from the connexion be- 
tween the two countries, rather than a 
natural consequence of the fluctuations in 
trade. What they will now say we can- 
not guess ; but the state of things is to- 
tally changed : for during some months 
past, the exportation of silver to England 
has been rapidly decreasing, and at length 
is quite at an end. At the same time the 
importations into the island have been 
unprecedently large. Those from China 
alone have amounted to about eighty 
lakhs of rupees, while from the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulph, very considerable 
sums have also been received. None of 
these however have been sent out of the 
country, and it has been a matter of sur- 
prise with many what can have become of 
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them. Tliat they have not been retained 
in the island is obvious, for the scarcity 
of money here ))erhaps was never so great 
as at the present moment. The only in- 
ference therefore which can be drawn is, 
tliat they have been despatched to the in- 
terior. 

In estimating the causes of this im- 
mense demand for specie, a good deal 
must of course be allowed for the political 
changes which are now in progress. But 
as the amount of the trade hy the Com- 
pany from this port averaged only forty 
lakhs of rupees a-ycar, their withdrawal 
from it does not account altogether for 
wdiat has taken place. Something else 
must have been exerting a powerful in- 
fluence to produce it; perhaps, indeed, 
many causes have been operating at the 
same time. The failures in Calcutta may 
have v/ithdraw'!! a considerable sum from 
commerce, even here, by the temptations 
tliey offered for speculation in that mar- 
ket ; the stoppage of the usual advances 
hy the Bengal government iipon goods to 
England has undoubtedly had the same 
effect; and something perhaps is to be 
attributed to the bad state of the market 
tor British goods, though this may be re- 
garded as an effect rather than a cause of 
the ])resent state of things. — Bomb, Cour. 
Mar, IH. 

ELOPEMENT. 

Tlie usual stagnancy of affairs in this 
])hiIosoi)hical island was somewhat inter- 
rupted on Sunday morning, by the as- 
tounding intelligence that Miss Kitty 
Cliallon had eloped from Mrs. Tadman's 
school, with Mr. Affleck Trismegistus 
Williamson, the son of Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liamson, the well-known hair-dresser of 
Bomhay. Miss Ciiidlon is a pretty child 
of about fourteen years of age, daughter 
to a deceased officer of this presidency, 
heiress to about 70.000 i-upecs, and a 
ward of the equity side of the Supreme 
Court. The gay Lothario numbers about 
sixteen summers, and glows in all the 
dusky beauty of Abyssinia. On Saturday 
night at eleven o’clock, Mrs. Tadman re- 
turned home, having been absent from 
noon, and proceeded to the young lady’s 
sleeping apartment, on entering which 
she beheld the bed of Miss Challon 
empty, and a window which stood open 
told a tale of elopement. A hue and cry 
was immediately raised, but in vain— in 
vain a writ of habeas corpus was issued 
by the Supreme Court to the young Lo- 
thario’s father. The latter stated that 
his son had obtained leave of absence 
from him on urgent private affairs. He 
had no knowledge of Miss Challon’s fate, 
but had little doubt but she had eloped 
with his son, as a strong private attach- 
ment had long existed between tbeiii. 
On this intelligence the court issued a 


strong public attachment against the youth ; 
but all in vain, as, notwithstanding all the 
exertions of the law, ot Mrs. Tadman, 
and of several rival aspirants to the young 
lady’s rupees, she has not yet been “ in- 
vented,” — Bomb. Gaz., Feb. 22. 

EMPORIUM PROJECT. 

Since the publication of the govern- 
ment reference to the collector of customs 
and sub- treasurer, upon the expediency, 
to the protection of the shipping interests 
of Bombay, of making it a free port, for 
tlie produce of China destined for the 
EnglisJi market, and vice versa, for goods 
destined for Canton, we have lately learnt 
that these gentlemen have submitted a 
report upon this important subject ex- 
pressive of the great benefit which it seems 
calculated to produce, not only in regard 
to the particular interests in question, but 
the commercial interests of Bombay gene- 
rally. Their rccommedation is not con- 
fined to these particular branches of 
trade : adverting to this island being the 
chief emporium for the ])ro(lucc of the 
western side of India, and to the facility 
of its geographical situation, and other 
concurring causes so admirably fitting it to 
be a great mart for every description of 
Asiatic produce, they have strongly ad- 
vocated a much wider scope being given 
to the }>roposed boon ; that it should be 
extended in short to all im])orts into Bom- 
bay, not of the growth of India, if subse- 
quently re-exported eastward to China 
and the islands in the Chinese seas, or 
westward to any places beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope ; a measure which could 
not fail to promote the commercial pros- 
jjcrity of Bombay, while the government, 
no lc.ss than the mercantile community, 
would be a gainer by it, by opening a 
much wider market for the disposal of 
cotton, and every other article the growth 
of our own districts which contributes to 
tlie public revenue, whether in the shape 
of customs or of land assessment, in con- 
sequence of the encouragement it would 
necessarily hold out to vessels from all 
parts of the world to resort to Bombay in 
greater numbers.— Price- Cur. 

LAUDABLE SOCIETY. 

An abstract of the funds of the first 
Bombay Laudable Society, which closed 
on the 31st December, is published, 
whence it appears that the fund amount- 
ed to Rs. 2,06,894 Deduct Rs. 2,937 
chai-ges and commi.ssion, and 9,995 rs. 
carried to second society (being ten per 
cent, on balance), remained Rs. 1,93,961 
of which 1 ,04,000 is the amount of regu- 
lated advance paid on twenty- six lapsed 
shares, at Rs. 4,000 each share, and the 
balance, Ks- 89.961, is the final dividend 
of 3,460. 0. 26 on each share. 
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CL’RSETJEE RUSTOMJEE's GAS-LIT 
MANSION. 

On tlie 10th the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor, accompanied his staff, honoured 
Cursetjee Rustomjee, builder, with a 
visit at his house at Mazagon, to witness 
the novel spectacle (in India) of gas- 
lights, with which this liberal-minded and 
enterprizing Parsee gentleman’s house 
has been illuminated for several evenings 
during the past month. His lordship ap- 
peared to be highly gratified with the 
sight, and as a mark of his sense of Cur- 
setjee’s skill and enterprize, (for the whole 
of the apparatus, with the exception of 
the conducting-pipes, has been fitted up 
up by himself, without assistance from 
any European) presented him witli a 
handsome pair of shawls. Several respect- 
able natives were present, and appeared, 
from the w'armth and cordiality wdth 
which they congratulated their country- 
man, to feel as much pleasure and satis- 
faction ns he himself seemed to derive 
from the commendations passed by his 
distinguished visitor on his scientific at- 
tainments, and the Caste and judgment 
evinced in his application of them, both in 
lighting up his house with gas, and in 
constructing the little steamer Indus, 
which is his property, and the engines of 
winch were put together by himself. We 
Ijave heard that the praiseworthy exam- 
ple of this enterprizing young Parsee is 
not likely to be without its effect amongst 
the native gentlemen of Bombay. Indeed, 
we hear that one of them, well known for 
Ills liberality and public spirit, has already 
all but resolved to light up with gas one of 
liis splendid mansions. — Bombay Gaz, 
Mar. 12. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

In his speech to the Icgishative coiiii,cil 
on the 26th February, the governor ob- 
serves : In the supplementary commis- 
sion issued to me as governor, 1 am di- 
rected to constitute and appoint two 
separate councils, the one to ^ called the 
Legislative Council, the other the Exe- 
cutive Council, ‘*in such manner as in 
that behalf directed by the instructions 
transmitted to me, together with the sup- 
plementary commission, or according to 
such further powers, instructions or au- 
thorities, as shall at any future time be 
gtanted to or appointed for me under his 
Majesty’s signet and sign manual, or by 
his Majesty’s order in Privy Council, or by 
his Majesty through one of his principal 
secretaries of state.' 

‘Mn his Majesty’s general instructions 
it is directed that the legislative council of 
the island of Ceylon shall always consist 
of fifteen persons, of whom nine shall at 


all times be persons holding offices within 
the said island, and the remaining six 
shall at all times be persons not holding 
any such office.” 

“ These six pei-sons are directed to be 
selected from and out of the principal mer- 
chants and the higher classes of natives, 
not holding any office under the crown. 

** By his Majesty’s instructions, con- 
veyed to me in a despatch from the right 
lion, the secretary of state for the colo- 
nial department, I was specially enjoined 
not to delay the appointment of the offi- 
cial members of the legislative council 
specified in his Majesty’s general instruc- 
tions, whatever difficulty might prevent 
my completing at once to the number di- 
rected ; the unofficial members to be select- 
ed from the two classes of principal mer- 
chants and the higher classes of land- 
holders, not holding any appointment un- 
der Government. 

“ In pursuance of the discretion con- 
fided in me, 1 have felt it to be my duty 
to delay that selection until I shall re- 
ceive an answer to a communication 
made by me to the secretary of state ot 
my reasons for the delay.” 

A meeting was held yesterday of the prin - 
cipal merchants of Colombo, to t.'ikc into 
corisideration that part of the Right lion, 
the Governor’s speech to the Legislative 
Council which immediately concerns the 
mercantile body ; and whereas it appears 
that by bis Majesty’s instructions, six un- 
official members, selected from the chief 
landed proprietors and principal merchants 
of the island, arc to be appointed to the 
Legislative Council, which six members 
have not hitherto been appointed ; and 
tliat in the i^cech aimve referred to, his 
Excellency states : “In pursuance of the 
discretion confided in me, I have felt it to 
be my duty to delay the selection until I 
shall receive an answer to a communica- 
tion made by me to the Secretary of State, 
of my reasons for that delay.” It was 
unanimously resolved, that feeling grate- 
ful to the Home Government for the libe- 
ral intentions evinced by the proposed 
admission of unofficial members to the 
Legislative Council, and not being aware 
of any real obstacles thereto, we cannot 
but regret his Excellency’s intention of 
deferring to carry this measure into effect 
until an answer is received to his commu- 
nication, and deeming it unfair to draw 
inferences before w'e are aw'are of his Ex- 
cellency’s reasons for that delay. We fur- 
ther resolve that a letter be respectfully 
addressed to the Governor, stating our in- 
tentions of memorializing his Majesty’s 
government upon the subject, but request- 
ing bis Excellency will be pleased to favour 
us with those reasons, which lie states to 
have forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
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and which may obviate the necessity of 
such a step.** — Colonib. Obs,^ Mar* 11. 

SUPREME COURT. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the island of Ceylon having been ex- 
tended by liis Majesty’s late charter of 
justice to the Kandyan provinces, a ses- 
sion for those districts was, for the first 
time, opened in the audience-hall of the 
town of Kandy on the 0th January, before 
Mr. Seijeant Hough, senior puisne justice ; 
the chief justice (Sir Charles Marshall) 
being prevented by illness from presiding 
during the first four days of the session. 
Before entering on the business of the 
session, Mr. Seijeant Rough addressed 
the adigars and other chiefs who had been 
summoned to attend as jurors and asses- 
sors, as follows ; 

“ Gentlemen : I shall confine my ob- 
servations within a very narrow limit ; my 
object will be to point out to you, in the 
niminal proceedings upon which we are 
entering, what diflFercnccs will be found, 
in respect of those to which you have been 
Jjitlicrto accustomed. You have already, 
us I am informed, been in the habit of 
dcttM’mining, under the presidentship of a 
highly respectable commissioner, upon 
the offences of your fellow-countrymen, 
in a form and inunncr somewliat ana- 
logous to the ])resent ; and you will, I 
am persuaded, find no reason to be dis- 
pleased with the greater publicity which 
awaits us here. What, formerly, was 
< liie(ly done by the commissioner, you 
V. ill now find done by several different 
iigencies, the judge upon all occasions 
holding the balance. As criminal injuries, 
uJien committed, are considered not only 
to he acts injurious to the private indivi- 
duals against whom they have been jicr- 
jK'trated, but also as culpable interrup- 
tions to that peace and tranquillity of 
the country, which our soveieign the 
Iving lias established and maintuins, tliey 
are, under this latter view, juiblic wrongs ; 
and to bring these forward, and to sustain 
poof of them, a public officer is there- 
fore named and appointed. That officer, 
however, high as he is as the king’s ad- 
advocate, were he upon any accidental 
occurrence to betray undue zeal (not a 
very probable event), it would still then 
be the duty of this court to check it ; nor 
would tixe court for a moment shrink 
from so doing; whilst on the other hand, it 
is also its especial duty to see that, in the 
faithful discharge of his onerous trust, this 
officer of tlie king be duly regarded and 
supported. As a public official prosecutor, 
invested with a character of weight, stands 
here to explain to you the charges brought 
against offenders, and to conduct and 
wpeh over the proof of such offences, you 
will at once, I am persuaded, admit the 
liropriety of a proctor, or public defender, 
Ma/.Journ.N.S, Voi. l.‘j.No.57. 


for prisoners, being appointed, whose 
part it is to take care that no criminal 
ever be unduly found guilty, whose part it 
is to bring into light whatsoever is favour- 
able to the prisoner. As it is for the 
king’s advocate to produce witnesses, and 
interrogate them as to the facts wJiich 
they have to speak to against the pri- 
soners, so it is for the proctor of such 
prisoners to counter-interrogate the wit- 
nesses speaking a^inst them, and also to 
call up and examine all witnesses able to 
give true testimony in favour of such pri- 
soners. It gratifies me, gentlemen, to 
perceive by your demeanour, that of this 
pait of our procedure you are ready to ex- 
press your clear approval. 1 need hardly 
add that indiscretion, were any shewn, 
even of this officer, it w^ould he the duty 
of the court to correct. 

“ The institution of a jury, which is now 
introduced amongst you, is of a nature 
mainly English. It is an institution which 
has incorporated itself in England with 
almost all our legal proceedings, and it 
has long been, and continues to he, a fa- 
voured and cherished institution ; it is 
one in which v’e feel a* just pride. It is 
not perhaps, however, equally suited to 
all climes and places ; and you are aware, 
probably, that even in the maritime pro- 
vinces of this island, it was not at once 
established ; it was not until about the 
year 1810 that it became an allotted per- 
manent privilege, to which all criminals 
tried before the Supreme Court should 
thenceforth be entitled. At home, in 
England, unanimity in the verdict of ju- 
rors is required; such, however, is not 
asked from you. To the conviction or 
acquittal of a prisoner, your number as 
a jury being thirteen, the opinion of a 
majority, seven or more, will be enough.’* 

THE FKESS. 

A paper, called the Colombo Observer, 
has hi cn set up on the demise of the Co- 
lombo Journal, In reply to some advice 
suggested by an Indian paper, it says, 

We are unwilling to make any remark 
to the disparagement of the Colombo Joui - 
nal, but w'licn we are recommended to con- 
duct our paper on the same principles, it 
devolves upon us to ascertain what those 
principles were. We have been credibly 
informed that correspondence inimical to 
the opinions of the ruling powers was laid 
before the highest functionaries; the wri- 
ter traced out, if possible ; sometimes re- 
quested to withdraw his communications, 
with an occasional rebuke, if in office ; at 
other times a severe fillip in the shape of 
an anonymous letter, in which personality 
was not spared ; occasioning, by the intro- 
duction of letters, feuds and animosities 
betw'een cliffeicnt classes of individual*., 
instead of healing them, and leaning alto- 
gether to the monopoly system. We do 

(i>) 
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not con<;i<]er these principles should be 
followed by an radependent papers** 


Drt0ta. 

The following are extracts of letters 
from an officer of Col. Pasmore's detach- 
ment, serving in Persia 

Bushire, 20th Z>cc,— Tlie first news 
that greeted us on our arrival was the in- 
telligence of Abbas Meerza's death. The 
son of Abbas Mcerza, Mahomed Shah, is, 
I believe, with a part of his late father's 
army in Khorassan ; he is the heir appa- 
rent, according to European ideas ; hut in 
Persia, as in India, the bmtker takes pre- 
cedence of his deceased elder brother's son. 
The prince of Sheeraz, Hoosein Ally 
Meerza, is the next elder brother to Abbas 
Meerza, and is therefore, according' to 
Asiatic usage, the Ireir apparent ; but 
Russia, it is said, guaranteed the succes. 
sioii to Abbas Meerza and bis son, and 
England acknowle<1ged their right to suc- 
ceed; if, therefore, our party had been 
present on the spot when Abbas iMcctza 
died, his army boing kept together and 
led by British officers, would doubtless 
have secured the nomination in favour of 
Hoosein Ally Meerza. The country is in 
a dreadful state of disorder and insecurity, 
and we have, I think, but little prospect 
of prosecuting our journey through Persia 
without loss of property, if not of life. 
Some of our party are heartily sick of the 
business, and wish themselves back in In- 
dia; the pay we receive will not cover 
our expenses, and little of any thing is, 
we hear, to be expected from the Persian 
government. Bushire is the most miserable 
looking place that can possibly be conceived. 
Plague and famine have depopulated the 
town ; out of 20,000 inhabitants, which it 
contained twelve months ago, there are not 
more than 1,500 remaining !" 

“ PushirCf \^th t'eU. 1834.-— At last W’C 
are on the eve of departure, and we hope to 
make our first march of about a mile thiv 
afternoon. Bushire can give a stranger 
literally no idea of Persia. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly Arabs, and its governors 
have for a long time past been alternately 
Persian and Arab; the climate, during 
five or six months in the year, is delightful. 

Abbas Meerza's death has changed 
entirely the face of affairs in this part of 
the world. On the death of the old 
king, there would scarcely have been any 
struggle— a rare occurrence in Persia. 
Abbas Meerza was too strong for his bro- 
thers, and it i& believed tliey would not 
have attempted to oppose him. But it is 
more than probable that Persia, when 
Putty Aliy Shah has resigned his breath, 
and he can have now but a short time to 
live, will be convulsed from north to south 
in 5truggle.s for the succession. The Fir- 


nam Firna, Hoosein Ally Meerza, is the 
next, elder brother ; he has been for many 
years pruice governor of Pars, and he is 
now at Sheeraz, the capital of liis province. 
He io said to be inimical to the British, and 
lie will certainly look with a most jealous 
eye on our detachment as it passes through 
his territory. We are professedly going to 
the king ; hut the Firnam Firna well 
knows that we shall, in all probability, 
eventually assist his enemy, Mahomed 
Shah, the son of his elder brother Abbas 
Meerza. The expenses of travelling are 
enormous ; we have only been able to 
procure mules at double the usual rate of 
hire. Every servant muat be mounted, 
and the expense of feeding animals on the 
road are more than they are worth. I 
have five liorses, only two of which are for 
my own riding, the others are for servants, 
who would not move an inch without being 
provided with a horse. My share of mule 
hire to Teheran is about 1 ,200 rupees ; 
unless I receive comfiensation I shall be 
ruined.— ATbdrfls Herald. 

Late advices state, that Mahomed Shah, 
the son of Abbas Meerza^ is named heir' 
apparent. 


The Malays assert that tliey arc per- 
fectly acfpiaintcd with the principle of the 
Dutch government, which is encroach- 
ment, guiniiigonc advantage after aiiotlicr, 
and never satisfied unless holding abso- 
lute sway, wliieh, in conformity with that 
))rincij>le of theirs, cannot be attained un- 
less a country be not oidy generally taxed, 
but, descending to the minutest articles, 
vexatious duties are imposed on all the 
little necessaries of life, and farmed out 
to the highest bidder, galling even to the 
Javanese, but not to l»e tolerated by Ma- 
lays. One instance may afford some idea 
of multiplied taxation ou Java. The cul- 
tivators may generally be said to pay to 
government equal to two-fifths of the pro- 
duce ; but the rice crop contributes more 
in some districts than in others, varying 
as the land may be classed or valuei*. 
The licenses to farm the small taxes in 
every town and district are sold annually, 
being levied on almost every article 
brought for sale. The padi, which is 
valued on the field, has its rate fixed 
there, and afterwards paid to the collec- 
tor or resident ; but as it is beaten out at 
their bouses, and the rice brought by the 
people for sale in small quantities, in bags 
or baskets suspended from the shoulder 
on a bamboo, they have to pay another 
tax to the farmer, who, in some of the 
grain districts, has his assistants posted 
at all the avenues to a passar or bazaar, 
or into a town, and as the Chinese are 
generally the farmers of these taxes, in 
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some places, as the Javanese pass i^ong, 
they are stamped with a red mark, gene- 
rally on the breast, to show they have 
contributed their proportion, ^he chop, 
pr mark, is of course easily rubbed od", but 
it has a servile and degrading look. 

** The avowed principle, more than 
once declared by the governors-general 
of Java, is, that all the resources eV the 
island, and its dependencies, must be 
aubsen'ient to tlic interests of tlie mother 
country. The British wisely allow that, 
in ludia, the government is one of o}h- 
uion, and supported by it. The Dutch 
admit nothing of the kind. Dipo Nigoro, 
the Jca lerot the last insurrection on .lava. 

aware of it, and made known by his 
proclamation that he aimed at Maiiome- 
dan snprem.icy. It sliould not be lorgot- 
fi*ii that, in a ]>o]nilatioii of seven niil- 
lujiis, anodic'i' Dipn, less confiding, and 
more siifce>stni, niiiy arise. ” — Corresp. 
Sim], Unon., Mm. IJ. 


^U0trala0ia* 

NEW , COUTH WALES. 

COLONIAL riNANCKS. 

<.)flieial statement of the revenues of the 
colony, lor the year ending 31 st De- 
cember 1833 : 

- .-€.111,125 

Duty on spirit!) 1 ,2.>u 

Licenses to retail spirits .... 0,125 

J\)st i.fhce ‘i.fKiO 

Auction duty 1,580 

( rowii laiitU 20,272 

Ilents and tolls, femes, iiC. 3,272 

l*'ecs and ])ub1ic otlicus OiOli'J 

I'incs HI courts of justice .... UK) 

S.iles of poverimient ))roperty 1,487 

tOpayiueiu of loans .‘Hi7 

Miscellaneous .381 

Revenues of 1832 LWUn 

Increase in 1833 £28,153 

The principal items which have in- 
creased are the customs, £) 1 4',8(i2 ; li- 
censes to retail spirits, c£ 1,339; crown 
lands, £12,569. On sales ot government 
property there is a decrease of £1,659. 
The increase in the last quarter was£8,852 
showing a progressive improvement, prin- 
cipally in the customs. 

TRADE. 

Official statement of the imports and ex- 
j)orts in the year ending 31st December 
1833: 

Imports* 

Produce of the fisheries £.157,154 

Trade with New Zealand. . . . 19,708 
From other places 537*413 


£714,270 


Expoi ts. 

To the fisheries 32,148 

To New Zealand 13,582 

To other places 338,102 

.f:iH3^ 

Excess of imports 330,44.1 


POPULATION. 

Abstract of the number of inhabitants In 
the colony of New Soutli Wales, ac- 
cording to a census taken 2d Septem- 
ber 1833 : 


Counties. 

Males. 

Females. 

Free. 

Convict. 

Free. 

Convict. 

Argyle 

Bnthuist .... 

l.lMttl 1,418 

3.58 


ljU51j 1.880 

404 

no 

Camden 

84; 


4:55 

W 

Cook 

(»82 

, .31.3 

444 

iHi 

C'umberlaud 

15,2% 

8,001 

J0,4!(;L 

2,lK*2 

J>itrh.Tin .... 

U(>2 

2,081 

20.5 

(i5 

Iiloiuestcr 

123 

.3(a.» 

85 

6 

fioulburn .. 

WJ 

l(i2 


1 

Marquarnc- • 

108 

,■>27 

7:? 

45 

Murray .... | 
N.-rlhinn- > ' 
berlniitl i 

JW 

31.5 

.33 

2 

1,47.3 

2,187 

818 


St.Viiiceiil.. ; 

1% 

^74 

28 

it 

Road Draiii'h ! 

17 

1,879 

7| 


Penal .Set- \ 
tiements } j 


1,128 

13' 

1 

39 

At sea ...... 1 


— 

- 1 

— 

^22,843 

21,84.5 

13,475 

2,(i08 


Tims it appears that tlie aggragate po- 
pulation of tlie colony amounts to 60,861, 
The free inhabitants are 36,318 ; the con- 
victs, 21', 543. The males are, 4-1,688 ; 
the females, 16,173. Of the free popu- 
lation, 10,209 are under twelve years of 
age. In respect to religion, the whole 
population is thus classed : IVotestarits, 
43,218; Catholics, 17,200; Jews, 345; 
Pagans, &c. 98. 

A conijmri.soii of the census of 1833 
with that of 1828 shows the following 
results : the aggregate population lias in- 
creased 24,263, or sixty-six percent, in five 
years; the free population has increased 
15,388, or seventy-five percent ; the con- 
victs have increased 8,875, or filty-one per 
cent. ; the males have increased 17,077, or 
sixty-two per cent. ; the females 7,186, or 
ninety-eight per cent. It had been hi- 
therto supposed, that where there were 
two males born in the colony, there w^ere 
three females. This census shews a dif- 
ferent result ; for the total infant popu- 
lation appears to be — males, 5,265; fe- 
males, 4,944; excess of males, 321. 

The population of Sydney is as lollow'S: 
male, free, 7,958; convicts, 1,855; total, 
9,813; — females, free, 5,534; convicts, 
885; total, 6,419— grand total, 16,232. 

MUTINY AT NORFOLK ISLAND. 

The governor has officially notified, 
that a despatch had been received from 
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Capt. Foster Fyans, of the 4-th or King's 
Own Regiment, acting commandant of 
Norfolk Island, dated I6th February, re- 
porting that a mutiny had broken out in 
that island on the morning of the 15th 
January, in which about one hundred and 
fifty convicts, comprising the gaol gang, 
capital respites, and others, were con- 
cerned; but which was soon quelled, 
with the loss of five convicts killed, six 
wounded, and two soldiers wounded. In 
addition to these numbers, a soldier and 
a constable were unfortunately shot by a 
military party, who were out in pursuit of 
certain convicts that had taken to the 
bush, and who unhappily mistook them 
for the runaways of whom they were in 
search. 

SWAN RIVER. 

A Sydney paper of March Idtli, states, 
that a good deal of anxiety having prevailed 
on the subject of the possibility of the 
Swan River colony maintaining itself dur- 
ing the current year, a report from the 
Agricultural Society to Capt. Irwin, the 
Lieut.- Governor, ia September last, has 
been published. In this they state, that, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
w'hich the settlers still labour, the cultiva- 
tion of the land had increased fourfold 
since their preceding report ; that the 
quantity of land under wheat was about 
560 acres, and that about 240 acres were 
under barley, oats, peas, potatoes, &c. 
The increase of cattle and sheep had been 
materially cheeked by the necessities of 
the settlers obliging many of them to sa- 
crifice their breeding-stock to the butcher, 
and in this particular the speedy assisUmcc 
of Government W'as much needed. The 
depredations of the natives had ceased, and 
a more friendly feeling was generated be- 
tween them and the settlers. The value 
of the wool exported to this country, in 
the year 1830, was £222; last year, it 
amounted to j£5,000. 

iUaurittu0. 

Mr.Jcremie is recalled from the Mauri- 
tius to the evident satisfaction of a great 
niajurity of the residents, civil and official. 


Accounts from Alexandria, received at 
Trieste, state, that a serious insurrection 
has broken out in Upper Ejypt. The 
letters which bring this intelligence add, 
that the situation of the viceroy seems to 
be extremely ciitical; and that he will 
now be prevented from sending the expe- 
dition to Syria with the promptitude that 
the situation of his son requires. It is 
also said, that great fermentation prevails 
in Alexandria itself, and disorders were 
feared as soon as the regular troops should 
be employed elsewhere. 

Later accounts state that the insuricc- 
tiou was put dow’n. 


CfTayr of @ooli fUiopr. 

Cape Tow'ii papeis to the 7th of June 
have arrived. Tlie Legislative Assembly 
continued its deliberations, but with closed 
doors, which appears to ha\e given much 
dissatisfaction to the colonists, particularly 
as the bill before the council was to enable 
the government to find occupation for the 
vagrants and persons out of employ, and 
to compel tlicm to work, the rumour of 
which had caused much alarm amongst 
the labourers in the country, as they were 
impressed with an idea that the object of 
the ordinance was to make them sla\es; 
which erroneous impression the colonists 
naturally argue would be done away with 
were the lower orders enabled to peruse 
daily the deliberations of the Assembly. 
During the year 183,1, 11,11.5 pipes of 
wine, estimated in the foreign markets at 
JL'lO per pipe, were exported from the 
Cape, thus realizing a sum of ^111.1,50. 
Five thousand pipes were sent to Eng- 
land. As a specimen of the high price of 
sheep in the colony, it is mentioned that 
thirty had been imported from New South 
V ales, and sold by auction. The average 
price which each brought was £l7 13s. 4d., 
and the whole realized the sum of £530. 
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REGISTER, 


(iralrntta* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

rktiuing allowances to chaplains.'— 
LOAD CLIVe’s fund. 

Fort WUlianiy Feb, 27, 1834. — The 
lion, the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the following extract 
from a letter from the Hon, the Court of 
Directors, in the military department, 
dated 9th Oct. 1833, be published in 
General Orders; — 

['* I^etter dated 22d Jan. 1 RIS.— 1 to 9. State that, 
from the nature of the orders received from time 
tc time, some doubt exists as to the scale of pen- 
f’inns which the Court are disposed to recognize as 
< iaimable from Lord Clive’s Fund by chaplains re- 
tiriiig, from ill health, before the full period of the 
service, and by the widows of chaplains, anil re- 
quest to be furnished with fresh and explicit in- 
structions on the subject.”] 

Par. 11. “ Chaplains who have not 

jJ !._ -.1 IndiL, adn.._jiible 

to the benelit of Lord Clive’s Fund in the 
rank of captain. After completing a ser- 
vice of seven years, their retiring allow- 
ances are provided for indepcMulently of 
Lord Clive’s Fund, by the regulatjons 
conveyed to you in our ecclesiastical letter 
of 22d Nov. 1826'. 

12. As by the regulations announced 
in that letter, chaplains may retire on the 
full pay of lieutenant-colonel after eigh- 
teen years’ service (including three years 
for a furlough), we have considered the 
widows of those who die in the service 
after completing that period to be eligible 
to the benefits of Lord Clide’s Fund, in 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

13. “ The widows of clia])lains who 
have completed seven years’ actual seivice 
in India are admissible in the rank of 
major, and those of chaplains of less ser- 
vice, in the rank of captain ; being the 
ranks the pay of which is receivable by 
those classes of chaplains respectively when 
on furlough. 

14. “"You will communicate a copy of 
these paragraphs to the governments of 
Madras and Bombay.” 

ADJUTANTS AND QUARTER-MASTERS. 

Fort-imiam,' March 25, 1834.— The 
Hon. the Vice-President in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the Gov. G.O. of 
the 29th January last, declaring adjutants 
and quarter- masters ineligible to the charge 
of troops and companies, be considered 
applicable to the staff-officers of the Euro, 
pcan brigades of horse and battalions of 
foot artillery, and the Hon. Company's 
European regiment. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. F. V. MCGRATH. 

Ilead-^uarterSi Calcutta^ Jan, 30, 1834. 
— At a European General Court-Martial, 
assembled at Delhi on the 26th July 1833, 
of which Lieut. Col. J. P. Boileau, of the 
artillery, was president, Lieut. Frederick 
Vaughan McGrath, G2d N.I., was ar- 
raigned on the following charge 

C//arger.— “ For unofficer-like conduct, 
and conduct disgraceful to the character 
of an officer and a gentleman, in the fol- 
lowing instances : * 

1st. Having, on the night of the lltli 
of June 1833, in the city of Delhi, com- 
mitted a shameful outrage, in forcing open 
the door of a house in the Cliaudney Chouk, 
and subjected himself to the disgrace of 
being pursued and placed in restraint by 
the native police officers. 

** 2d. Having assaulted and struck the po- 
lice-officers with a whip, when in the exf". 
cutioii of their duty, and having, when 
detained by them, applied to them the 
most foul and gross abuse. 

3d. Having, on the same night, at the 
Cotwally Chebootra, insulted the civil ma- 
gistrate in the execution of his office, de- 
claring that he was not fit to be associated 
with, and calling out to a gentleman seat- 
ed in the magistrate’s buggy, * come out of 
that damned blackguardly buggy. ’ 

4th. Having, the next morning, the 
12th of June 1833, sent a challenge to 
light a duel to the magistrate, for his con- 
duct in the execution of his duty, or on 
pretence of words alleged to be said by the 
magistrate while in the execution of his 
duty.” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the follow'ing decision : 

Finding. — “ The court having maturely 
weighed and considered what has been 
urged against the prisoner, Lieut. F. V. 
McGrath, 62d N.I., together w'ith what 
the prisoner has adduced in his defence, 
have come to the following decision : 

Of the first instance of the charge, he 
is not guilty. — Of the second instance of 
the charge, he is not guilty. — Of the third 
instance of the charge, he is not guilty. — 
Of the fourth instance of the charge, be 
is not guilty. 

“ The court do therefore fully acquit 
the prisoner, Lieut. F. V. McGrath, of the 
62d N.I., of the w'hole and every part of 
tlie charge preferred against him,” 
Confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Lieut. Mi'Gralli is to be released from 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 
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ENS. K. W. ELMSLIE. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta^ Jait. 30, 1834. 
— At a European General Court-Martial, 
assembled at Delhi on the 19th Aug. 1833, 
of which Lieut. Col, J. P. Boileau, of the 
artillery, was present, Ensign Ken ward 
Wallace Elmslie, 62d N.I., was arraigned 
on the following charge : 

CAarge.— For unofficerlike conduct, 
and conduct unworthy of an officer and a 
gentleman, in the following instances : 

“ 1st. Having, in the city of Delhi, on 
the night of the 11th June 1833, on the 
occasion of Capt. Arnold and Lieut. 
McGrath being confined by the police, at- 
tempted, by violence and abuse, to effect 
the release of those officers, and having 
attempted to ^raw the cotwal’s dagger 
from liis waist. 

** 3d. Having, on the same night, at the 
Cotwally Chebootra, when the magistrate 
had arrived to inquire into the affair, gross- 
ly and foully abused the police officers, 
and to such an extent as to excite attempt- 
ed \iolence on his person. 

** 3d. Having, the next morning, borne 
a challenge to fight a duel to the magis- 
trate, for his conduct in the aforesaid exe- 
cution of his duty, or on pretence of 
alleged language of the magistrate in the 
execution of his duty.’* 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding. — “ The court having duly 
weighed and considered the evidence 
brought forward on the prosecution, toge- 
ther with what the prisoner has urged in 
his defence, is of opinion, that he, En- 
sign K. AV. Elmslie, 62d N.I., with re- 
gard to the 

** First instance of the charge, is not 
guilty. — Second instance of tlie charge, is 
not guilty.— Third instance of the charge, 
is not guilty. 

“ The court docs therefore fully acquit 
him, Ens. K. W. Elmslie, 02d N.I., of 
the whole and every part of the charge 
preferred against him.” 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Ens. Elmslie is to be released from 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 

LIEUT. AND BUEV. CAPT. ARNOLD. 

Hecul- Quarters t Calcutta^ Feb, 1, 1834, 
— At a General Court-Martial, assembled 
at Delhi, on the 14th Aug. 1833, Lieut, 
and Brev. Capt. Edward Arnold, of H.M. 
11th Light Drags., was arraigned on the 
following charge:— 

Charge . — “ For unofficerlike conduct, 
and conduct unworthy of an officer and a 
gentleman, in the following instances 

** 1st. llaving, on the night of the 11th 
of June 1833, in the city of Delhi, aided 
aiKl abetted Lieut. Fi Derick Vaughan 


McGrath, oftheG2d regt. N.I., in forcing 
open tlie door of a house in the Chaundney 
Ciiouk, and thereby subjected himself tu 
the disgrace of being pursued and placed 
in restraint by the native police officers. 

** 2d. Having, when under the res- 
traint of the police officers, abused them 
in gross, scandalous, and disgraceful lan- 
guage. 

3d. Having, when under such re- 
straint, insulted the civil magistrate in the 
execution of his office, by accusing him 
of doubting his (Capt. ArnoldN) w'ord, 
and saying he would make a personal 
business of the affair then under discus, 
sion, on the magistrate declaring he must 
hear both sides of the question before lie 
could act.” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding. — “ The court having duly 
weighed and considered the evidence in 
support of the prosecution, together w iih 
w’hat the prisoner has urged inhis defence, 
is of opinion that, w'itli respect tu the first 
instance of the charge, he, Ideiit. mid 
Brev. Capt. Edw'ard Arnold, 11. M. 11th 
Light. Drags., is not guilty ; of the se- 
cond instance, that he is not guilty ; with 
regard to the 3d instance, he is not guilty. 

** The court, how'ever, thinks it neces- 
sary to icmark, that the prisoner did use 
words nearly corresponding to that part of 
the instance * accusing him of doubting 
his word,* but does not attach any crimina- 
lity to the same. 

“ The court does therefore fully acquit 
him, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Edward Ar- 
nold, II. IM. Util Light Drags., of all and 
everv pait of the charge prcleired against 
hi.ii'** 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Arnold has been 
released, and directed to return to his 
duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

General Department. 

March 10. Mr. J. B. Ogiivy, to officiate as an 
assistant to collector of government customs at 
Calcutta, until further orders. „ 

24 Mr. St. T. Cuthbert. to officiate as an addi- 
tional judge of zillah Behar. 

Judicial and Revenue Department, 

* March 17. Mr. James Davidson to officiate as 
collector of Allyghur. 

Mr. Thomas Hoseason to officiate as a magis- 
trate of town of Calcutta. 

Political Department. 

March 20. Mr. John Bax, Bombay Civil Ser- 
vice, to be resident at Indoor in room of Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr. James Davidson, of the civil service, has 
reported bis return from Europe. 

Furloughs March 10. Mr. Chas. Whitmore, to 

Europe, for health.— '24. Mr. F. A. Dabymple, to 
Europe, for health. 
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military appointments, 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Ouartern, March 4 to 10, 1834.— The fol- 
lovring division and other orders confirmed : — 
Assist. Surg. f\ Griffiths, attached to 10th, to as- 
sume medical charge of awing of 10th N.I., pro- 
ceedi* g by water to Benares on escort duty ; date 
presidency 1st March, — Assist. Surg. D. Butter, 
M.D.. civil station of Ghazeepore, to afford meiU- 
cal aid to detachment of OGth N.I., on duty at 
that post, during absence of Assist. Surg. Thomp- 
son ; date 23d Feb. — Assist. Surg. J. Innes, m.o., 
civil station, Bhaugulpore, to perfonn medical 
duties of hill rangers, v, Webster proceeded on 
leave, as a temporary arrangement; date 15th 
Peb.— Assist. Surg. A. Mackean to take medical 
(barge of 70th N.I., at Banda, v. Assist. Surg. 
Agnew, of litli L.C., directed to rejoin his regt. ; 
date 25ih Feb. — \ssist. Surg. A. Keir, m.d., to re- 
ceive medical charge of detachment of 47th N.I. 
and of troops at Secrora, and Lieut. H. Hunter, 
5lith N.I.. to continue to act as adj. to detaclunent 
at that station ; dale lOth Feb. 

24r/< AM. Lieut. John C. llannyngton to be adj. 
V. Singer prom. 

Assist. Sarg. J. C. Smith, to do duty with H.M. 
3d Buffs at (lhazeepore. 

Cornet E. K. Money, of 2d L.C., removed from 
appomiment of interp. and qu. master to regt. 

Surg. J. Eckford, 12th N.I., to officiate as su- 
perintending suTgeon at Allahabad, during absence 
on leave of Superintending Surg. Twcfedie, and 
whilst SuiKTimcnding Surg. Smith may remain in 
( harge of Cawiipore circle of medical superinten- 
dence. 

Fort WdUam, March 13 to 20, 1834.— Lieut. N. 
C. Macf-.eod, of engineers, to act as an assistant 
engineer to llelhi diiision, in room of Lieut. Fa- 
gan, on Umno of absence. 

Liful. Charles Haldane, 32d N.I., to h.iverank 
of captain liy hrciet. 

Cadet of Infantry C. S. Salmon admitted to ser- 
vile, and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. U. W. Paliti, 5th N.T., permitted to re- 
sirrii yen ice of Hon. ('ompany. 

rtth \.f. Ens. J. B. Lock to hclieut., from 13th 
March 1834, v. R. W. Palm resigneil. 

i^,th A.Z. Capt. Robert Delamaui to be major, 
Lieut. T. L. Egerton to be cajit. of a company, 
aiid Ens. H. L. Bigge to be licut., fr,)m IMth March 
ISUl, in sue. toJ. Grant tr.insf. to imalid e^tab.* 

X-^siet. Surg. .lolin W'ilkie, .u.u., to oniciatem 
incthcal charge of civil hl.ition of llnuigepore, v. 
A. .''initli app. to slat. oil of Jcssoic. 

Mnnh’25. — Ens. J. C. Thomp'.on, f^d N.I., 
haling left India without leave, th.it officer sus- 
pended from scriice of Hon. ('ompany, until 
pleasure of Hon. the Court of Directors shall be 
made known. 

Head-Quarterx, March 11. — The following re- 
movals and postings made Surgs. W . S. Char- 
ters, jtf.D. (on furl.), from 2iith to 4()th N.L; B. 
Burt, M.n. (new prom.) to2r)th do.; H. II. Wil- 
son (on furl.) from 20th to 4fitli do. ; J. Dalrymple 
(new prom.) to 20th do. — Assist. Surgs. B. C. 
Sully, M.D. (on furl.), from 47th to 8th do.; T. 
Clemishaw, to 47th do. ; J. Barber to 12th do. ; 
It. U. Cumberland to medical charge of 34th N.I. 

Ens. F. Adams, at his own reijuGst, removed 
from 37 til to 24th N.I. 

Mro'cA 12 and 13. — The following orders con-^ 
firmed : — Assistant Surgeon J. Murray, m.o., at-' 
tached to horse artillery at Meerut, to proceed to 
Agra, and do duty with H.M. 13th L.I. ; date 
25th Feb.— Assist. Surg. G. C. Rankin, 3Bth N.I. 
to receive medical charge of artillery at Sccrole 
from Assist. Surg. Esdalle, app to civil station of 
Azimghur ; date 3d March. 

58(/t N.I. Lieut. N. A. Parker to be adj., v. 
Lumsdaine app. aide-de-camp to Brig Gen. W. 
Richards, c.n. 

March 18 to 22. — The following division and 
other orders confirmed :—2d-Lieut. A. Huish, 4th 
tr. brig, to act as adj. to Meywar division of 
artillery, during absence on leave of Lieut. Wil- 
son; date 1st March. — Comet A. Hall to act as adj. 
to 5th L.C., V. Lieut. E. M. Blair permitted to 
resign acting appointment, and during absence on 
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leave of Lieut. A. Wheatley ; date 1st March.— 
Ens. R. Shaw to act as interp. and qu. mast, to 

23d N.I., v. Platt prom. ; date 27th Feb Lieut. 

R. Cautley, interp. and qu. mast, of 10th L.C., to 
officiate as station staff at Kurnaul; date loth 
March.— Lieut, and Adj. H. W. Burt, 4Gth N.I. 
to act as major of brigade to Meywar field force! 
until arrival of Lieut. Hamilton app. to officiate. 
V. Dawkins; date 1st March.— Ens. J. F. Erskine 
to act as adj. to 4(;th N.L, v. Burt. 

3()th N.I. Lieut. D. Downes to be adj., v. Lau- 
rence proceeded on furlough. 

62d N.I. Lieut. W. M. Ramsay to be intenireter 
and quarter-master. 

The following removals and postings made 
Surgs. T. E. Dempster from (;2d to5ml» N.L at 

Barrackpore; (3. Angus (on furl.) to 24ili do 

Assist. Surgs. A. Bryce, m.d., from 50lh N.I., to 
3d tr. Isl Inrig. horse artillery , Dum Diim, v. 
Rait; J. Menzie> (oiffurl.), to 2d N.I.; H. Do- 
naldson, M.D. toil furl.) to 15th do. ; F. Furiiell 
(on furl.) to )7th do. ; R. Fullarton, m.d., (on 
furl.) to 2nth do. ; A. Thompson on furl.) to 21st 
do.; C. B. Handyside, si.d. (on furl.) to4f>th do. 

Siipernum. Ens. C. S. Salmon, at his own re- 
quest, to do duty with 24th N.I. at B.arrackpore. 

5th L.C. Cornet G. M. Gascoyne to be interp. 
and qu. master, from 1st March, v. Lieut. Bott 
))crmitted to resign appointment. 

C>th L.C. Cornet W. J. E. Boys to be interp. and 
qu. master, v. Lieut. Barton permitted to resign 
apimintment. 

Lieut. Col. yv. B. Walker, invalid estab., to 
command Euroiiean invalids at Chunar. (This 
cancels recent apjiointmcnt to th.at situation of 
Lieut. Col. C. 11. Lloyd >. 

2d L.C. Cornet J. S. G. Ryley to be adj. v, 
Lieut. Law'reiicc, permitted to resign appointment. 

Lieut. A. Tucker, f)th L.C,, permitted, at his 
own request, to resign appointment of inien». and 
(ju master of corps. 

F.us. J. DtU idson, 72A N.L, has ing been de- 
clared hv college eNomiiicrs to be qualified for 
dull s of interpreter, exempted from further ex- 
amination in native languages. 

Truft^fcrrcfl to lurnlid Kittahh'thmtnn, — Feb. 27. 
Lieut. C. Cook, 21t>tN.I. — March 13. Major J. 
Grant, 0(51 li N.I. 

tieturned to dntr/, from Europe. — March 13. 
Capl. J. B. Smith, (>3cl N.I. 

The undermentioned officers brourtht on effec- 
tive strength of engineers and infantry on this 
establishment, from dates expressed i—Cfir/w of 
Rufrtncn-s. 2d-Lieut. G. II. Pagan, from 22d Jan. 
1}(34, in Flic, to Col. T. AVood, c.n., dec.— Infan- 
try. Ensigns J. S. D. Tulloch, from 3d Jan. Ijt34, 
in sue. to Alaj. P. Teulon retired ; S. W. Buller, 
ditto, in sue. to Capt. J, R. Stock retired ; J. C. 
Robertson, ditto, in sue. to Cant. J. T. Lowis re- 
tired ; Rod. Robertson, ditto, in sue. to Capt. J. 
Craigie retired ; W. H. Tombs, i;uh Jan., in sue. 
to Lieut. J. McGregor dismissed service; T. G. 
l.eith. Kith Jan., in suc^ to Licut. F. Wallace 
transf. toiiiv. estab.; G. D. Mercer, 17th Jan., in 
sue. to Lieut. Col. T. Taylor retired ; T. C. Birch, 
2!lchJan., in sue. to M^. A. Wight retired; T. 

Tucker, 13th Feb., in sue. to Lieut. Col. P. 
Starling retired; A. Dallas, in sue. to Capt. R. 
B. Burton retired. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Ti> Earoper.— March 13. Capt. J. Johnston, 74th 
N.I., on private aflairs. — 2fl. Capt. G. R. Craw- 
furd, regt. of artillery, for health. 

To Singapore. — March 13. Lieut. T. Walker, 
1st N.L, for eight months (also to China). 

To Van Diemen's lyind. — March 13. Capt. R. 
R. Margrave, 25th N.I., for two years, (also to 
Ca}ieof G(X>d Hoiie). 

Cancellcii.— 'March 13. The leave to New South 
Wales recently granted to Lieut. T. L. Egerton 
6f)th N.L— 28. The leave to Europe, via Bombay, 
recently granted to Lieut. Chas. Ekins, 7th L.C. 


SHIPPING. 

An-icals in the River. 

March 12. Serteuse, Grillct, from Marseilles 
and Bourbon. — 13. Javut Todd, from Sydney.— 
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14. Uatgfi^t 5t<$keslmry» frotii Philadelphia. — 

15. Aieftard Be//. Wardle* froni Madras and Co- 
rlnga. — 17. Navarin, Guerin; ftom Coiinj^a. — 
21. Ann, Adler, from Mauritius. — 27* Fame, 
Richardson, from Ceylon ; Egede, Le Cour, from 
Bourbon : and Vesper, Attwood, from Mauritius 
and Madras. 

Departureafrom Calcutta, 

March 14. Stirlinpr, Burnett, for Mauritius* 
Atleu, Hurtswick, for ditto; LordAlthmp, Sproull* 
for Liverpool; and Confess, Cloutman, for 
Boston. — 15. Victorine, Delaruc, for Havre de 
Grace. — 18. Marion, Richards, for Madras ; Eliza, 
Follins, for ditto ; Abgarris, Rogers, for Bombay ; 
and Eamont, Seager, for Masulipatain.— 18. Re- 
nown^ McLeod, for Liverpool. — 28. Zenobitt, 
Owen, for London; Anne Baldwin, Grawford, for 
London; Heroine, McCarthy, for Madras; and 
Fortune, Currie, for London. — 25. Hindostm, 
Redman, for London. 

Sailed from Sauffor. 

March 18. Asia, Tonge, for Liverpool.— 22. 
Copertttcus, May, for Mauritius. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 21. At Mussoorie, the lady of Major Ram- 
say, 24th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Allahabad, Mrs. J. Horn, of a son. 

22. .At .Sultanporc, Mrs. A. K. \gnew, of a son. 

March 1. On the river towards C’awnporc, tlie 
lady of Lieut. John Bruce, 11. M. KJth Fmd, of a 
daughter. 

— At Meerut, the lady of R. N. C. Hamilton, 
Esq., of a son. 

2. At Calcutta, Mrs. James Bell, of a son. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of K. F. Mackenzie, 
(;4th N.I., of a daughter. 

4. At Cawnpore, the lady of the Rev. ]Mr. Jen- 
nings, of a daughter. 

6. At Calcutta, Mrs. R. C. Mather, of a son. 

9. At Merut, the lady of Lieut. James Brind, 
attiliery, of a daughter, 

10. At Benares, the lady of H. Clayton, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

12. At .\kydb, the wife of the Rev. J. C. Fink, 
missionary, of a daughter. 

13. At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. F. V. Ly- 
saght, European regt., of a daughter. 

15. At Neemtullah Factory, the lady of T. B. 
Rice, Esq., of a daughter. 

11). Mrs. Henry Palmer, of a daughter. 

17. At Meerut, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. P. 
Boilcau, horse artillery, of a son. 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. Penny, 
assist, adj. gen., of a daughter. 

— AtSylhet, Mrs. R. Martin, of a daughter. 

19. At Balasore, the lady of W. S. Dirkra, 
Esq.y civil assistant surgeon, of a son. 

— Mrs. E. C. Boist, of a daughter. 

21. Mrs. Donald Mercado, of a daughter. 

20. Mrs. Charles Brownlow, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Mardt, 1. At Delhi, Mr. G. A. Webb, of the 
Nusserabad commissariat, to Frederica, second 
daughter of Mr. G. Lutnley, of Soonput. 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. John Phillips, ofJuhul- 
pore, to Barah Christiana, eldest daughter of Mr. 
James Joice, of Cawnpore. 

7. At Calcutta, the Rev. John James Weit- 
brecht. Church missionary, Burdwan, to Martha, 
widow of the late Rev. Mr. Higgs, of Chinsurah. 

10. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas O. Dick, of Patna, 
to Miss Emilia AVittinbaker. 

12. At Calcutta, Capt. G. T. Marshall, 35th 
regt. N.I., examiner at' the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, to Margaret Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Mrs. E. Turner of Entally. 

— At Shahapore, near Arrah, Lieut. Wm. Nis- 
bett, ()4th regt. N.I., to Eliza, third daughter of 
J. Gibbon, Esq. 

13. At Jeypore, the Rev. Edward White, a.m., 
joint district chaplain of Cawnpore, to Barbara, 
second daughter of Lieut. Colonel J. A. Biggs, 
commanding artillery, Rajpootana. 

15. At Calcutta, Mr. David Nuthall, to Miss 
Margaret Beechum Bottomlcy. 

17 . Major James Frushard, 5nth regt. N.I., to 
Caroline, widow of the late Beaumont Djxies 
Small, Esq. 


18. At Meerut, John R. II. Rose, Esq., H.M. 
11th L. Drags., to Emelia Hall Jackson, eldest 
daughter of the late Maj. J. N. Jackson, c.R. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. Edward Chalcraft, to Miss 
Jane Jacob. 

DKATHS. 

Marrh 2. At Calcutta, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, 
wife of Mr. J. Smith, aged.35. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. James Smith, of the ship 
Setiobia, aged 3.3. 

8. At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Waghorn, aged 28. 

19. At Calcutta, of cholera, Mr. Edward Low, 
formerly of Montrose, N.B. 

15. At Calcutta, Sophia Frances, daughter of 
Mr. Alex. George Paterson, aged 18. 

18. At Berhampore, after about twenty hours of 
suft'ering from cholera, Ens. E. H. SI towers, of 
the 72d regJ. N.I.. in the22d year of his age. 

21. At Calaitta, Mrs. M. M. Rossenrode, wife 
of Mr. W. Rossenrode, prin 'al siilvassistant 
great Trigonometrical Survey, i . fever, .aged 4o. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Rice, of the ship 
Mill t't are, aged 2(i. 

2.'i. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Nichols, widow of 
thelate (’apt. G. Nichols, country service, .-ujed 37- 

2.’). .\t Dum Duni, Mr. John Whatson, ashislant 
commissary, aged (J2. 


mantas. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

RESVOSailJlLlTY OF PAYMASTERS. 

Fort St. Gcor^Cf April 1, 18154. — In- 
stances having lately occurred in which 
paymasters have issued allow'ances to per- 
sons not entitled to them, the Governor 
in Council has directed that the pay- 
masters may be made answerable for the 
amount, and not the individuals to whom 
the allow'ances have been irregularly dis- 
bursed. With a view to check so undue 
an cxjietiditure of the public money, llie 
Governor in Council is further pleased to 
direct, that this mode of recovering sums 
tiuis improperly issued by paymasters, be 
adopted in future. 

Paymasters arc aware that, in any doubt- 
ful case of the desciiption above leferred 
to, it is not coniputeiit to them to decide 
according to their own judgment, hut to 
refer to the Audit Department for i 11 for- 
mation and instruction ; any deiiation 
from this principle on their part, must 
therefore be held by the Governor in Coun- 
cil, perfectly inexcusable. 

PAY TO MEDICAL OFFICERS WHEN ON 
FURLOUGH. 

Fort St. George, April 1, 1834. — The 
following extract from n letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, in the mi- 
litary department, under date the 23d 
Oct. 1833, is published for the informa- 
tion of the army ; — 

** Having taken into our consideration 
the rates of pay at present Blloived to 
members of the Medical Board, and to 
superintending-surgeons when on fur- 
lough, we have resolved that, from the 
dates of this dispntcli, members of our 
several Medical Boards be allowed to draw 
the pay of colonels of infantry, and super- 
intending-surgeons, the pay of lieutenant- 
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colonels of infantry whilst on furlough, 
under the regulations of the service.** 

FAMILY FATMEMTS. 

Fort Si. George, Ajnil 8, 1834. — The 
liight Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to extend to the troops at present 
employed against the rajah of Coorg', the 
benefit of the Family Payment Regula- 
tions ; and the superintendent of family 
payments will accordingly place himself 
in immediate communication with officers 
in command of regiments and depart- 
ments, and division paymasters, in order 
that prompt effect maybe given to this 
order. 


MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

H.M. 63d regt. (admitted on this esta- 
lilishment from 26tli Marcli 1834), — to be 
stationed in Fort St. George. 

II, M. .57tli regt. right wing and head- 
quarters to march to Bangalore with a 
view to its being stationed eventually at 
Camianore ; other wing, together with 
ho^piul, fami.ies, &c., to proceed to Can- 
nanore by sea. 

lOtli regt. N.I from Vellore, to bo 

stationed at Bangalore. 

‘Joth regt. N.I. — from Trichinopoly, to 
be stationed at \’‘ellore, except the flank 
companies, which are to garrison at Oo- 
tacamiind. 

6th regt. N.I. — from Falamcottali, to 
be stat’oned at Trichinopoly. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

M/itt'h 11. W. H. Babinf^ton, Esq., to act as 
rollftior and magistrate of Trichinopoly, during 
absence of Mr. Blair on leave. 

T. L. Blane, Esep, to officiate as sub-collector 
and mint magist'.ate of northern division of Arcot, 
durinf' absence of Mr. Babiiigton. 

2]. (^ Pelly, Esq., to act as head- assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Bellary. 

Attained Ranfc.-John Walker, .Oth Feb. 1834, 
to be senior merchant. — R. Cathcart, 8lh Feb. 
Ism; J. G. S. Bruere, 21st March 1834; and W. 
E. Lockhart, Istdo., to be junior merchants. 

Lenva of Absence March 25. T. Pycroft, Esq., 

to Isle of France, for eight months, for health.— 
A]>ril 8. John Hanbury, ESq*, to Cape of Good 
Hope, for eighteen months, for health. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 4. The Rev. H. W. Stuart to officiate as 
a chaplain at Bangalore, during absence of the 
Rev. Joseph Wright. 

14. The Rev. R. A. Denton appointed to chap- 
laincy of Black Town, and to discharge its duties, 
together with jail, hospital, 4cc., during Mr. 
Stuart’s absence. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quarters, March 4 to 15, 1834. — Surg. G. 
Knox to afford medical aid to 5th N.I., during 
absence of Assist. Surg. Wilkinson, on duty. 

Lieut. H. Congreve, of arlillcry, to act as adj. 
to 4th bat. of that regt., during absence of Lieut. 
Balfour on duty. 

Lieut. Col. G. M. Steuart removed from 5th to 
20th N.I., and Lieut. Col. Walpole from latter to 
former regt. 
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The following orders confirmed :-*Lieut.SeBior, 
»th r^t. to act as aiB. during erniiloymeiic of 
Lieut. Hicks on other dutyt and Ens. White to 
act for lieut. Senior tilt he rejoins regimen tal head- 
quarters ; date 14th Fi^— Lieut. Zouch, 4Jdregt. 
to assume command of detachment of that cori>s 
at Juggiahpettah, v. Ens. Thatcher, reported 
sick ; elate 8lh Feb.— Ens. Sibbald, 34th L.I., to 
act as qu. mast, and interp. ; elate 24th Feb.— 
Lieut. H. Pritchard, 8th N.I., to act as qu. mast, 
and Interp. during absence of Lieut. Gnmes on 
sick cert. ; date 22d Feb.— Assist. Surg. J. Cardew 
to take medical charge of 24th N.I., at Hurryhur. 
during Assist. Surg. Beatson’s absence on duty.— 
Assist. Surg. Everest, to take medical charge of 
7th L.C., during absence of Assist. Surg. Warranet. 
— Lieuu Hicks. 35th N.I. to act as bngade-major 
at Bangalore, during absence of Lieut. Pigott. 

The following temporary appointments made 
Lieuts. H. Montgomery, J. P. Beresford. and J. 
E. Mawdsley, h.a., to artillery in Mysore. — Capt. 
A. Kerr, 7th L.C., to be deputy-assist, adj. gen., 
Mysore division. — CapL F. A. McCurdy, 27th 
N.I., to be brigade-major, Bangalore, and Lieut. 
R. II. Richardson, 7th L.C., to take charge of 
office until Capt. McCurdy joins. — Lieut. J. P. 
Beresford, h.a., to take charge of superintending 
engineer’s department, Mysore division. — Lieut. 
Coliii McKenzie, 48th N.L, to art as adj. to that 
cor))s, V. Lewis, sick. — Lieut. Henry Power, 32d 
N.I., to Join head-quarters of his coiqis at Canna- 
norc. 

Assist. Surg. J. Quin, 2d N.V.B., to do duty 
with J3th N.I., at Vellore. 

Capt. N. Geoghegan, 25th N.I., to act as dep. 
assist, qu. mast, general southern division, during 
Lieut. C'onsidine’s absence on other duty. 

Lieut. Col. J. Henry removed from IPth to 25th 
N.I., and Lieut. Col. Moncriefffrom latter to for- 
mer regt. 

March 10 to 22.— Capt.C. Taylor, dep.superinten- 
dent of gun-camage manufactory, ike , placed 
under orders of officer commanding artillery in 
Mysore. 

Assist. Surg. C. Paterson, sr.o., to take medical 
charge of sappers and miners, detail of artillery, 
ordnance dewrtment, and all authorized follow- 
ers, attached to 2d or northern column of Coorg 
field force. 

Ens. D. Johnstone, 51st., to act as qu. mast, 
and interp. to 40th N.I., till further orders. 

Lieut. H. B. Blogg, 7th L.C., as a teirmorary 
measure, and during absence of Capt. Butter- 
ivorth ou field sen ice, to act as assist, qu. mast, 
gen. of army. 

Lieut. H. A. Nott, 7th L.C., to act as qu. mast, 
and interp. to that corps, during absence of Lieut. 
Blogg OB duty. 

The following orders confirmed Assist. Surg. 
Drever to proceed on medical charge of 200 rank 
and file of sappers and miners from Neilgheriy 
Hills to Cannanore ; date (ith March. — Assist Surg. 
CoIquhouD, Ai.D., 1st L.C., to afford medical aid 
to 33d regt. N.I., at Bellary ; date 9th March. — 
Lieut. Hutchings, .3.3d N.L, to act as fort adj. of 
Bellary, during absence of Lieut Brett with his 
corps on field service; date 13th March. -i- Assist. 
Surg. C. 1. Smith, horse artillery, to take medical 
charge of foot artillery, tent and store lascars, 
ordnance department, and sappers and miners 
with eastern column of Coorg field-force; and 
Assist. A. Warrond, 7th L.C., to take medical 
charge of troop of native horse artillery at Banga- 
lore, during absence of Assist. Surg. Smith ; date 
14th March.— Lieut. Burgoyne to act as a^. to E 
troop of horse artillery, during absence of Lieut. 
Brice ; date IGth March.— Capt. Otter, 28th N.I.. 
to act as assist, adj. gen. to Hyderabad subsidiary 
force, during temporary absence of Capt. Coxes 
date 28th Jan. 

Assist. Surg. A. N. Magrath posted to 13th N.I. ; 
and Assist. .Sure. J. Quin, 2d N. V. B., to return 
and resume his duties at Wallajahbad. 

Assist Surg. Robert Hicks removed ftom gene- 
ral hospital, to do duty with detachment of H.M. 
65th regt. at Bellary. 

March 23 to 29. — The following orders con- 
firmed: — Ens Hobart, 16th N.L, to perform 
duties of adj. during absence of Lieut, and Adi. 
Ilotison; date 4tli Aug. 1833.— Lieut. Fraser, 6th 
L.C., to act as adj. during Lieut. Grant’s illness: 
date 3d March 1834.— Capt. Pinson, 46th N.I., to 
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act as CMitonment ad), of Palaveram.till further 
orders; date 15th March. — Lieut. W. Beavor, 
5th N.I., to act as adi. during absence of Lieut. 
Mackenzie; date 9th March. 

Lieut. W. G. T. Lewis, 46th N.I., to act as can* 
tonment adj. of Palaveram, during absence of 
Capt. Dods, or till further orders. 

Assist. Surg. W. D. D. La Touche posted to 8th 
regt. L C. 

Assist. Sure. B. Jones Everett removed from 
H.M. 13th L. Drags., to tenaporary medical charge 
of 33d regt. N.I. 

Lieut. G. Gordon to act as adj. to 40th N. I., 
during absence of Lieut. Mackenzie. 

April 2 to 8.— The following orders confirmed 
Capt. Messiter, ^h regt,* to command escort of 
resident at Tai^ore, un^ G.O. 8th Feb. 1828 ; 
date lUth March 1834.— Lieut. E. G. Taynton to 
act as qu. mast, and interp. to 8th N.I., .during 
absence of Lieut. Grimes on sick cert. ; date 2.5tn 
March. — Surg. Price, 8th L.C., to aftbrd medical 
aid to brigade of horse-artillery under command 
of Lieut. Burgoyne, from date of its movement 
from Bangalore ; date 25th March. 

Capt. Duncan Montgomerie, 7th L.C., to act as 
deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., during absence of 
Capt. Simpson on field service. 

Fort St. George t March 29, 1834.— Capt. T. B. 
Forster, military paymaster at Fort St. George, 
(having arrived at presidency) to resume cluirge of 
his ofiice. 

Aprils. — Lieut. J. J. McMurdo, 4ath N.I., to 
act as iiaymaster on Neilghcrries. during absence 
of Capt. Campitell, and on that ofiicer's responsi- 
bility. 

.dpriZ 8. —Capt. J. Moncrieft’. Carnatic Europ. 
Vet. Bat., permitted to retire from service of lion. 
Company from 1st May, and to reside in India. 

Permitted to enter on General Dutiea of Army . — 
Assist. Surgs. R. H. Buchanan, D. Trail, W. D. 
D. La Touclie, and J. T. Bell. 

Returned to duty^ from Europe.— Assist. Surg. 
A. E. Blest.— Lieut. J. R. Sayers, 5th N.I.— Major 
A. L. Murray, ariillery— Ist-Lieut. G. Hall, artil- 
lery — Major W. Hamilton, 4th L.C. — Capt. J. 
Allardyce, 23d L.I. — Lieut. G. G. MacDomiell, 
27th N.I. —Lieut. L. F. Cottrell, 8th L.C. 

Reivard.— To be paid to Ens. P. L. Spry, 35th 
N.I., for his attahiinents in the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage. 

Ck/urt Martiah^To assemble at Bangalore, to 
try Capt. Dickinson, of artillery. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Lieut. J. J. Sherwood, 23d L.I., 
for health.— Maj. H. Salmon, 1st N. V. B.— Lieut. 
H. F. Emery, 50th N.I., for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Lieut. W. Halsted, 11th 
N.I., for health. 

To Madras — Lieut. Cantis, 15th N.I , for three 
months, for health (from Penang). . 

To Sea.— Lieut. John Grimes, 8th ^.I., until 
30th Aug. 1834, for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

March 4. Lord Lynedocht Johnston, from Ho- 
bart Town (with detachment of H.M. 63d regU^— 
8. Aurorof Dowson, from ditto (with ditto;. — 1], 
Antoinette, Berteaux, from Pondicherry. — 16. 
Vesper, Atwood, from Mauritius. — 20. Guiana, 
Tait, from Port Louis. — 21. Xrstur, Thebault, 
from Bordeaux ; and Hardings, Thornton, from 
Mauritius. — 26. Captain Cook, Thompson, from 
‘Moulmein. — 28. Minerva, L’Esteve, from Cal- 
cutta; and ll.M.S. Curacoa, Dunn, from Trin- 
comallee. — ApRir. 1. H.M.S. Melville, Johnson, 
from Bombay (bearing flag of Vice-Adm. Sir John 
Gore). — 2. H.MJS, Hyacinth, Blackwood, from 
Trincomallee.— 3. Baretto Junior, Saunders, from 
Calcutta.— 4. General Gascoyne, Fisher, from Isle 
of France.— 5. Carnatic, Proudfoot, from Penang. 
—6. Ganges, Ardlie, from Penang.— 7- -Zenobia, 
Owen, from Calcutta; and PeMe Nancy, De 
Tielo, from Pondicherry. 

Departures. 

March 11. Antoinetict Berteaux, for Mauri- 


tius. — 14. Isabella, BrowQ, for Cannanore. — ic. 
Lord Lynedoch, Johnston, for Hdbart Town.— 19. 
Aurora, Dowson, for Penang and Singapore ; and 
Vesper, Atwood, for Calcutta.— 2a Jessy, Auld, 
for Calcutta. — 21. Guit^, Tait, for Coringa ; 
and Argyle, McDonald, for Point Pedro. — April 
3. Nestor, Thebault, for Calcutta.— 5. John FVm. 
Dare, Gahan, for Coringa.— a H.M.S. Hyacinth, 
Blackwood, on a cruize; Mountstuart El^in- 
stone, Richardson, for Calcutta; Minerva, L'Es- 
teve, for Coringa and Vizagapatam ; and Spartan, 
Webb, for Point Pedro. — 12. Barretto Junior, 
Saunders, for London ; and Zenobia, Owen, for 
Cape and ditto. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Fe6. 8. At Kamptee, near Nagpore, the lady of 
Major J. W. Cleveland, commanding 38th N.I., 
of a son. 

21. At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. H. S. Foord, 
deputy-corn, of ordnance, of a son. 

26. At Vizagapatam, the lady of Capt. Van Hcy- 
thuysen, of a son. 

27. At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. Gunning, 
assist, adj. gen. Nagi>ore subsidiary fm re, of a son. 

28. At Negapatam, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
Brooking, of a son. 

MatthS At Madras, the lady of Lieut. W. G. 
Woods, fiih L.C., of a daughter. 

— At Kamjitee, the lady of Capt. T. P, Hay, 
22d N.I., of a daughter. 

4. The lady of Josiah Hudleston, Esq., Madras 
civil service, of a son. 

— Mrs. James Hutchinson, of a daughter. 

5. At Tricliinopoly, the wife of Cajit. Walch, 
54th regt., of a son (since dead). 

7. At Mominabad, the lady of Capt. Strange, 
H.H. the Nizam’s Cavalry, of a son and heir. 

— At Madras, the wife of the Rev. EJwaid 
Dent, of a daughter. 

9. The lady of J. F. Thomas, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 

17. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Ley, of artil- 
lery, of a daughter. 

21. At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. J. F. Bird, 
22d N.I., of a daughter. 

, — The lady of George T, Beauchamp, Esq., 
ci\ iJ strs ice, of a sou. 

22. \tMadris, Ihelady of Capt. Keighly, judge 
adv. gtii of the army, of a son. 

— At N'ellore, the lady of Capt. J. Purton, en- 
gineers, of a daughter. 

23. At Madras, the lady of T. O’Neill, Esq., oi 
a daughter, still-born. 

31. Mrs. Joe Dalrymple, of a daughter. 

April 4. At Pala\ erain, the lady of Lieut. R. 
Hurlock, 29th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Capt. J. M. Boyes, 
38th N.I., of a daughter. 

6. Mrs. James Com, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 17. At Ellichpoor, Lieut. T. Davies, 4tli 
regt. Nizam’s infantry, to Eliza, second daughter 
of the late Major Allajo Roberts, Madras army. 

S2. At Bangalore, W. L. Seppings, Esq , 4th 
regt., to Isabella Genigiana C.'atherine, relict of 
the late Lieut. White, ^th regt. 

24. At Cochin, Mr. J. W. Rodgers, l.ate chief 
mate of the ship Aukhur, to Miss Harris, daugii- 
ter of Capt. W. Hams. 

March 3. At Cuddalore, Thomas E. J. Boileaii. 
Esq., of the civil s^vice, to Elizabeth Hannah, 
second daughter of R. W. Norfor, Esq. 

4. At Madras, Chas. Edward Oakes, Esq., to 
Sophia, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Ga- 
hagan. Esq., Madras dvil service. 

7. Mr. Joseph Robeiro to Georgiana Frederica, 
daughter of Mr. W. Cox, of Penang. 

11. At Trichinopoly, Samuel Philips, Esq., 
H.M- 54th regt., to Anne Malvina, youngest 
daughter of the late Lieut. Byrn, Madras army. 

— At Secunderabad, Mr. A. G. Wilson to Fran- 
ces Maria, daughter of the late Capt. Raymond 
Williams, 25th Light Drags. 

18. At 'Trichinopoly, Mr. C. R. McMahon, sou 
of the late B. McMahon, Esq., Madras m^ical 
establishment, to Maria, daughter of D. A. Rehe, 
Esq. 

22. At Madras, R. W. Chatfield, Esq., to Ger- 
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trude Trevor, youngest daughter of George P. 
Tyler, Esq., Madras civil service. 

Latelv. At Cochin, Lieut. W. H. Welch. 2Gth 
14.1., to Mary Ann, second daughter of Mr. J. 
Rodgers. 

DEATHS. 

March 4. At Mangalore, Elizabeth, wife of Pa- 
trick Grant, Esq., of the civil service. 

Lately* At sea, on board H.M. ship M*^fi^cientiet 
on her passage from Penang, Mr. John Lloyd, 
mate, aged 27 years, son of Colonel Lloyd, 
Dublin. 


Bomftai). 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

OFIICIATING JUDGE ADVOCATES. 

lionibay Castle^ Feb, 20, 18.‘14— With 
reference to Article 12, section 20, of the 
jVlilitaiy Regulations, the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that in future the allowances for oflicers 
oflieiating as judge-advocates at general 
courts-martial shall be seven rupees per 
day, for the days on which the court may 
actually sit. 


19. Mn R. Keays to be third assistant to collcc 
tor of Ahmednuggur. 

24. Mr. T. H. Baber, senior, to act as principal 
collector of Poona. ‘ 


Mr. G. L. Elliot, to act as collector of Rutna- 
gcercc. 


Territorial Department-^Fi»ancc. 
j^prtlS. S. Fraser, Esq., to be assay master (in 
ctmformity with mstruciions from Hon. the Court 
of Directors.) 


Judicial Department. 


March 19. Mr. R, Keays to be acting assistant 
. judge and session judge of Surat. 

22 . Mr. Charles Forjett to be naztr of adawlut 
at Poona. 


24. Mr. John WlRUtms to act as joint judge and 
session judge of Poona. 

April 2. Mr. H. H. Glass to act as judge and 
session judge of Ahmednuggur, during absence of 
Mr. Kentisn. 

General Department. 


April 1. Mr. E. C. Morgan (having arrived at 
Presidency fiomJeave granted him on 28th July 
1832) allowed to resume charge of duties of his 
situation as Mon. Company’s solicitor. 


Furlovi'/is, J^c.—Feh: 15. Mr. Gilbert Malrolin, 
to sea, for one year, for health. — March 8. Mr. 
Secretary llax, to Candcish, on private affairs.— 
l‘». Mr. Arthur Hnniby, to Europe, for eighteen 
months, on private affairs.— 18. Maj. H. I). R<i- 
bertson, principal collector of Poona, to sea 
coast, for three months, for health. 


niDING- MASTERS. 

liunibay Cusllc, Fob. 24, 18.84.— Under 
the instructions from the Supreme Goverii- 
mout, a warrant officer as riding-master 
will be appointed to the Horse Artillery, 
and to each regiment of IJght Cavalry. 

The monthly allowances of a riding- 
master are to be as follows: — Staff allow, 
ante, Rs. GO; horse allowance, Rs. 30; 
and half-batta, Rs. 30. 7 ans., or full- 
batta, Rs. 60. 14 aiis., according to cir- 
cumstances. 

Riding masters will be allowed house- 
rt nt or tent-carriage, as regulated for con- 
ductors. 

PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

Bombay CastlCf March 3, 1834. — ^The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to extend the provisions of the G. 
Os. of the 19lh April 182.^^ and the 27th 
January last, to officers who may pass an 
examination in the Persian language, who 
will, consequently, be hereafter entitled to 
bix months’ mooiishee allow'ance, at the 
rate of Rs. 30 per mensem, on account of 
that language, in addition to any claim on 
account of Hindoostanee, M^iratta^ or 
Guzeratce. 

THIRD MAGISTRATE OF POLICE. 

Bombay Castle, March 9.^^ 1834.— -The 
Right Hon. the Govei nor in Council has 
been pleas€*d to abolish, from 18lli Marcli 
1834, the situation of third magistrate of 
police, in consequence of orders received 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Territorial Department^Uevenue. 

March 8. Mr. A. Elphinston to be first assistant 
to principal collector of Poona. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

April 2. The Rev. R. Y. Keays, a-m., chtiplain 
at D.ipoolic and Sevemdrooj, to visit Rutnagherry 
once m two months. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bomftay Ca8tle» March 3, 1834.— The following 
temporary arrangements confirmed f'apt. A. M. 
Elder, Europ. regt., to act as deputy judge adv. 
gen. to Poona division of army, during absence 
of (Japt. Woodbouse, on sick leave.— Ens. J. M. 
Browne to aid as Mahratta interp. to European 
regt., from 19th Feb.— Assist, burg. B. A. R. Ni- 
cholson to assume medical charge of irregular 
horse in Cutch, and of detachments of cavaliy 
and infantry stationed in Wagur and Parkur, un- 
til arrival of Assist. Surg. J. Bourchier. 

March 4 — Ens. C. D. Myliie, 6th N.I., to art 
as qu. master and interp. in Hindoostanee lan- 
guage to that regt., from 27th Feb. 

Mai rh 7. — The following temporary arrange- 
ment L-onfirmcfl 2d- Lieut. 1-1. Gibeme to act as 
qu. master, and 2d-Lieut. C. R. Dent as interpre- 
ter to Golundaiizc bat., during periixl Lieut. (3ea- 
tlier may remain in charge of battalion. 

March 8. — 5th N.L Ens. H. Rudd to be interp. 
in Mahratta language; date 25th Feb. 1834. 

Ens. M. R. Pilfold, H.M. 2d or Queen’s Royals, 
to be Mahratta interp. to that r^t. ; date lUlh 
Feb. 1834. 

March 10. — Assist. Surg. F. Forbes, relieved 
from duties in Indian Navy, and Assist. Sure. ]>. 
Thatchrr placed at disposal of acting siiperiiiten- 
dent of Indian Navy, for duty in that branch of 
service. 

March 13.— Lieut. R. St. John, Europ. regt., 
to act as brigade major at Poona, during absence 
of Lieut. Uniuhart, on sick cert., as a temporary 
arrangement. 


Ens. Uoy6, 28d N.L, to take charge of pay de- 
partment N. D. of army, durtng absence, and on 
responsibility, of Capt. Rankin. 

The following appointment confirmed : — Assist. 
Surg A. Arnott, m.d., to perform duties of civil 
statmn of Sholapore, in room of the late Assist, 
burg. Meariis. and until arrival at station of Assist. 
Surg. Lawrence. 

March 29.— Lapt. G. C. Taylor, 26th N.L, to be 
placed on iiension list, under G.O. of 8th Dec. 
1820. 
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, Lieut. S. V* -W. Hart, 2d Or. N.I., to act as 
intvp. to Ist L.C., from date of dej^rture of 
LieuL Vardm to sea coast, on sick certificate; as 
a temporary arrangement. 

The following division order conflimed Major 
Algeo, H. M. 6th regt., to assume command of 
Deesa brigade, on Col. Sailer's app. to command 
of northern division of army ; date 9th Dec. 1833. 

March 24.— The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed .— Capt. H. Lyons to act as in- 
tern. to 2;)d N.I., during absence of Lieut. Liddell 
on leave.— Lieut. R. Lewis, 22d N.I., to act as line 
adj. at Ahmedabad, during absence of Lieut. J. £. 
Parson on leave to presidency. 

The following division order confirmed :— Major 
Marshall, 15th N.I., to command station of Hur- 
sole, on departure of LieuU Col. Litchfield ; date 
31st Jan. 1834. 

Afarc/i2G.— Lieut. J. Skirrow, of engineers, to 
he second assistant to mint engineer ; and I^ieut. 

G. B. Munbe, of same corps, placed under orders 
of Capt. Grant in Cutch. 

Assist. Surg. J. Doig, horse brigade, to act as 
staff surgeon and deputy-medical store-keeper, at 
Belgaum, during absence of Surg. Kennedy on 
sick leave. 

March 27. — Ens. H. Rose to take rank from 9th 
March 1834, and posted to 19th N.I., v. Erskine 
dec. 

2Ut N.I. Lieut. S. J. Stevens to be qu. mast, 
and interp. in Hindoostanee language; date 18th 
Feb. 18.34. 

March 31.— 15th N.T. Ens. A. H. O. Mathews to 
be lieut., v. Ball resigned. 

Ens. G. R. Remington to t.*ike rank from 9th 
March 1831, and posted to 15th N.I., v. Mathews 
prom. 

Surg. W. V. Purnell, .3d L.C., to be garrison 
surgeon at Surat, v. Orton appointed superinten- 
tling surgeon. 

FURLOUGH. 

To Cape of Good Mope.— March 26. Surg. R. H. 
Kmnedy, for eighteen mouths, for health. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

March 8 .— Capt. Brucks confirmed in situation 
of senior naval officer at Surat, from date of Capt. 
Crawford’s embarkation for Cossier. 

^pril 1.— Sir Charles Malcolm, R.N., having 
arrived at presidency, directed to resume charge 
of his situation as superintendent of Indian navy, 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— March 13. Lieut. 3V. Hodges, In- 
dian navy, for health. 

To Hyderabad.— Match 18. Lieut. A. H. Nott, 
Indian navy, for six months, on pi ivate affairs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

March 8 . H.C. schooner Shannon, Carless, 
from Mandavie— 18. H.C. sloop of war Bljihin* 
atone. Sawyer, from Bassadore. — 21. Jean, Pierce, 
from Colombo.— 22. Euphrates, Buckham, from 
London, Cape, Ceylon, and Tellicherry. — 23. 

H. M.S. Magtcienne, Plumridge, from Trincomal- 
lee. — 27 . Mexican, Lubcert, from Muscat.— 29. 
H.M.S. Imogene, Hart, from Zanzibar.— 30. Es- 
perance, 'Worthington, from Persian Gulf, dtc.— 
April 1. Cetsar, De Ramos, from Lisbon. — 5. 
Pascoa, Morgan, from China- — 5. Amiti^, Hor- 
vien, from Bordeaux. 

- Departures. 

March 8. H.M.S. Melville, Johnson (bearing 
the flag of 'Vice Admiral Sir John Gore), to sea.— 
JO. H.C. brig Tigria, Lowe, for Cossier. — 13. 
Huron, Hardy, for Liverpool ; and Jofm Banner- 
man, Watt, for Cochin and Bengal. — 15. H.C. 
sloop of war Clwe, Hawkins, for Penang.— 16. 
Otra Netty, Etcheveny, for Bordeaux.— 23. Dun- 
can Gibb, Donald, for London. —Apri 7^ 1. Cole- 
donta, Stroyan, for Liveriiool.— 5. H.M.S. Magi- 
cienne, Plumridge, for coa-.t.— 8. H.M.S. Intogenc, 
Hart, for Madras.— 9. Columbia, Patterson, fur 
Liverpool. 


BIRTHS^ MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 19. At Kaira, the lady of Henry T. Chat- 
tertoD, Esq., medical department, of a daughter. 

28. At Dharwar, the lady of A. Spens, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

March .‘L Mrs. Jeftries, of a daughter. 

IH. At the Maliabuleshwur Hills, the lady of 
Lieut. Willoughby Trevelyan, 2d L.C., of a son. 

24. At Hurnee, Mrs. James Scott, of Bancoot, 
of a daughter. 

25. AtColabah, Mrs. Tonks, of a daughter. 

MAHKlAGESr 

Feb. 8. At Goa, Mr. R. Morgan, son of the late 
Capt. R. Morgan, I.N., late master attendant at 
Bombay, to Senhora Donna Luiza Flor Texeira 
de Boamonde. 

March 12. At Poonab, Ens. D. D. Chadwick, 
8th regt. N.I., to (.'aroline Wilhelmina, second 
daughter of Thomas W. Stokoe, Esq., of the 
Bombay military establishment. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 1. At Sholapoor, of jungle fever, J. L. 
Cameron, Esq., civil surgeon at that station. 

27 . At Bombay, Joseph de Limate Souza, Esq., 
son of tlie late Sir Miguel de Limate Souza. 

Manh it. At Dharwar, Ens. Win. C. Erskine, 
of the 18th regt. N.I., from the effects of u fall 
from his horse while hunting near that place tlic 
day before. 

21. At Kavel, Anne, wife of Mr. Philip tN hite, 
head draftsman in the chief engineers’ office, aged 
20 . 


COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 15, 1834.— Lieut. J. W. Dalgetty, Cist regt., 
to be deputy assistant commissary at Kandy. 

Jan. 22.— Algernon Stewart, Esq., to be assis- 
tant to government agent fur western jirovince 
and district judge of district court of Colombo, 
No. 3. 

F(;5.ii. — Lieut. D. Mackintosh, 97th regt., to be 
deputy assist, commissary at 'Trincomaliec, in 
room of Lieut. Dalgetty. 


Jan.'S. AtNiiwera Ellia, the lady of Capt. J. 
D. Bagcnall, Ceylon Rifles, of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

Feb. 19. At Trincomallee, Henry E. A. Glasgow, 
Esq., youngest son of the late Lieut. Gen. G. M. 
Glasgow, royal artillery, to Frances Christiana, 
second daughter of Thomas Dawson, Esq., ord- 
nance store-keeper. 

DEATHS. 

Jan, 1. At Colombo, Mr. E. G. Claessen, late 
clerk of the Treasury ; and on F^b. 14. Mrs. 
Claessen, his widow. 

1 1. At Colombo, the Rev. Father Francis Xa- 
vier, M.A., In the 53d ycarof hisage, after having 
laboured in different parts of this island as a zea- 
lous missionary for the space of 21 years. 

Feb. 5. At Trincomallee, of lever, Richard 
Brook, Esq., master-attendant of that place. 

9. At Putlam, Anna PetronelU, wife of Mr. 
Frandscus Elias. 

14. At Colombo, the Rev. Father Constantine 
Gomes, of the congregation of the Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri, in the 48th war of his age. 

20. At Kandy, Capt. Richard Gray, of H.M. 
Ceylon Rifl. s, in the 43d year of his age. 


miaUe. 

COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Archiliald Bell, Esq., of Belmont, to be a mem- 
ber of Legislative council of this colony. 
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Hon. Lieut. Col. Kenneth Snodgrass, c.b. (being 
ofhcernext in command to commander of forces in 
colony), to be a member of Legislative Council. 

Robert Stewart, Esq., of Sydney, to be police 
magistrate at Campbelltown. 

The following gentlemen to be commissioners 
for hearing and determining upon claims to grants 
of land within colony, under Act of Council 4 Wm. 
IV. No. 9:— ^dney Stephen, Esq., president; T. 

Mitchell, Esq. ; and Roger Thc^, Esq.— Mr. 
John Dillon, to lx; secretary. 

Capt. Charles Forbes, H.M. 17th regt., to be po- 
lice magistrate at Patrick Plains. 

Mr, M. W. Lewis to be surveyor of town of Syd- 
ney under New-police Act. 

Francis Allman, Esq., to be police magistrate at 
Goulbum, in room of Capt. W. H. Breton. 

W. N. Gray, Esq., to be police magistrate at 
Wollongong, in room of F. Allman, Esq. 

SUIFFING. 

Arrivah at Sydney, — Feb. 25. Lady Hayes, from 
China, and Fortitude, from New Zealand.— March 
1. Himl, from New Zealand.— 2. Parmelia, from 
(^ork ; and Maccletjuld, from China. — 4. Jessie, 
from Hobart Town.— 8. Amity, from ditto. — 18. 
LndyljCith, from Mauritius.— 18. Denmark Hill, 
from New Zealand.— 20. Plantei-, from London. 
—Othello, from Liverpool and Hobart Town, and 
Coffniac, from Liverpool. 

Dejtartures. — Feb. 23. Daphne, for Mauritius. 
—25. L/niarh, for Hobart Town and Swan River. 
— 27- Normahul, for South Seas. — March 1. Pun- 
cess Victoi in, for Bengal. — 8. Atwick, for Manilla. 
—19. Royal Sovereign and Brothers, both for Ba- 
tavia, imd Bolina, for Launceston. 

BIRTH. 

M.iJc/i 0. At Parramatta, the lady of C apt. Ed- 
wards, of Goulbum Plains, late of ll.M. 17Lli 
regt.j of a son. 

DEATH. 

March 7, At Sydney, John Kirsopp, Esq., pay- 
master of t]ic4th or King's Own regt. 


12. At HobartTown, the lady of Thomas Home. 
Elsq., of a daughter. 

Jan, 10. 1834. The lady of Capt. James Smith. 
Hobart Town, of a daughter tsince dead). 

20. The lady of Dr. J. Murdoch, of a son. 

29. Mrs. Alfred Stephen, of a son. 

Feb, 5 At Orielton, the lady of Alex. Goldie. 
Esq., of a son. * 

marriages. 

Oet. 14. At Lovely Banks, Solomon, eldest son 
of George Eagle, Esq., of Fmgal Lodge, Macquarie 
River, to Eliza Frances, only daughter of Sure. 
Edw. Pilkington, 21st or R.N.B. Fusileers. 

17. Alex. Beauvais, Esq., of Hobart Town, to 
Harriet, second daughter of Mr. Edward Miller. 

Nov, 8. At Launceston. Mr. Edm. D Ferguson, 
to Maria, youngest daughter of Shapland Graves, 
Es(i., county Waterford. Ireland. 

17. At Launceston, Mr. Joseph Solomon, to 
Mrs. Eliza Backhouse, daughter of Sharnland 
Graves, Estp, county of Waterford, Ireland. 

18. At Launceston, W. Chitty, Esq., of the 
V. D. Land Company, to Miss Head, of East- 
bourne, Sussex. 

Dec, 12. At Ellenthorpe Hall, Daniel Robert- 
son, Esq., of Launceston, to Sarah Welling Pur- 
brick, of Ellenthorpe HMl. 

Jan. 3, 1834. Wm. T. Macmichael, Esq., of 
Hobart Town, to Dinah, eldest daughter of Cle- 
ment Gatehouse, Esq., of Ihtt-watcr. 

Feii. 5. At Launceston, Hugh R. McKay, Esq., 
to Martha, fifth daughter of the late George H. 
Kirton, Esq., solicitor, London. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 2. At Formosa, the lady of Robert Law- 
rence, Esq., after a short illness. 

— About a fortnight after the death of his wife, 
Robert Lawrence, Esq., of Formosa. 

Nov. — At Port Arthur, Dennis Collins, the 
old sailor who was lately transported to this colony 
for throwing a stone at the King, when ai Ascot 
Heath races. 

Dec. 15. At Marionbum, Lieut. Robertson, of 
the East-lndia Company’s service. 

Feh. 23, 1834. At Little Hampton, Norfolk 
Plains, Mrs. Sophia Skaxdon, wito of Lieut. G. 
B. bkardon, R.N. 


Fan I3temnt’0 Uanb. 

COLONIAL ArrOINTMENTS. 

Edward Dumaresq, Esq. (having relumed to 
colony), to resume duties of police-magistrate in 
district of New Norfolk. 

I'he following appointments confirmed by his 
Majesty : — Algernon Montagu, Esq., to be puisne 
judge of Supreme Court ot Van Diemen’s Land. 
—Alfred Stephen, Esq., to be his Majesty’s at- 
torney -general.— Edw. McDowell, Esq., to be so- 
licitor-general and crown-solicitor.— Chas. Swan- 
ston, Chas. McLachlan, and John Gregory, Esqn., 
to be members of Legislative Council.— John (Gre- 
gory, Esq., to be colonial treasurer. 

H. B. Torless, Esq., to act as assistant police^ 
magistrate at Hamilton. 

The Rev. P. Palmer, to be Rural Dean (anew 
appointmentf 

Col. Leahy, 21st regt. (as senior officer next in 
command os troops to his Exc. the Lieut. Gover- 
nor), to be a member of Legislative Council. 

Adam Turnbull, Esq., to act as private 8ecie- 

a tu his Exc. the Lieut. Governor ; and Edw. 

Drd, Esq., to perform duties of assist, surg. 
on medical estab., as temporary arrangements. 

Maj. Fairweather, 2l8t N.B. Fusileers, to be 
commandant at Launceston. 


€apt of CBoob Ibopr. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in Table Bay. — May 21. Salus from 
London.— 22. Martnits and Valleyfield, both from 
London. — 24. Conch and Falcon, both from St. 
Helena.— 30. Henry Wellesly from London.— 27« 
Hall, from Calcutta (to repair).— June 6. Anna 
RiAiertson from London. 

ArrxvaXs at Port Elizabeth,— "iday 7> AforP Ann 
from London.— 23. Maria from London. 

Departures from Table Bay.— May 8. Jane and 
Henry for N.S. Wales.— 9. Red Rover for ditto.— 
11. Syden, Triumph, and Upton Castle (Lieut. Gen. 
Sir John Keane on board), all for Bombay.— 12. 
Sesoatris for Madras.— 15. City of Edinburgh for 
Madras ; and James Pattinaon (with Governor 
Sir James Stirling) for Swan River.— 19. H.M.S. 
Andromache (with Lord Napier and suite) for 
China.— 21. George Canning for Mauritius. —22. 
Seppinga and Emma, both for Mauritius.— 
June 8. Anna Robertson fox Bombay. 


BIRTHS. 

April 30. At Stellenbosch, Mrs. Dickinson, of a 


^May2. Mrs. Hodgskin, of a son. 

11. The lady of Thomas £. Lacy, Esq.j 
72dregt., of a daughter. 


H.M, 


BIRTHS, 

Aug. 30, 1833. At Rhodes, near Perth,- the Jady 
of T. Walker, Esq., of a daughter. 

Sept, 12. At Jericho, Mrs; P. Harrison, of a son. 
26. Mrs. Lempriere, of a daughter. 

Oet. 8. Mrs. Arch. Mcln^re, of a daughter. 
16. Mr. J. C. Jennings, of a son. 

Nov. 5. Mrs. Murdoch, of a daughter. 

12. Mrs. Moodie, of a son. 

Dec. 12. At Hobart Town, the lady of John 
Boyes, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

Afay 31. At Cape Town, Lieut. John Williams, 
Royal Engineers, to Frances, only daughter of the 
lateMs^.BCTjafield, of H.M. 67th legt. 

DEATH. 

May 2. At his residence, Lutgensburg, near Ron^ 
debosch, Lieut. W. Steele, formerly of H.M. 72d 
regt., and latterly of H.M. 60th royal rifle corpBr 
aged 59. 
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iSepr. 

DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India Ilovse, Aug. 13. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East- India Stock was this day held, at 
the Company's House in Leadenhall- 
Bireet, pursuant to advertisement. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read — 

The Chairman ( Henry St. George 
Tucker, Esq.) said : “ 1 have the honour 
to inform you that certain papers which 
have been presented to Parliament since 
the last General Court, are now laid 
before the propiictor*«, in conformity with 
cap. 1, sec. 4, of the By-Laws.’* 
COMPENSATION TO MARITIME OFFICERS. 

The Chairman.^** 1 have further the 
honour to acquaint you, that this Court has 
been specially summoned for the purpose 
of considering the scale of compensation 
proposed to be granted to the commanders 
and officers of the Company’s maritime 
service, which has been open for the inspec- 
tion of the Proprietors since Thursday last, 
and wliich has also been printed for the 
convenience of the Proprietors. I now beg 
leave to move **that the minute of the 
Court of Directors be read.” 

The minute was accoidingly read by the 
Clerk, as follows : 

“ The Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company, in accoKiance with the desire expressed 
hy the General Court, have proceeded to recon- 
sider the plan of compensations proposed to be 
granted to the commanders and oincers in the 
Maritime iservice of the Company, and have 
attentively perused a Memorial upon that sub- 
ject, signed by Captain Probyn on behalf of the 
service. 

'* Both the plan and the metnoiial are hereunto 
annexed ; together with 'meinocials and applica- 
tions from separate branches and individuals of 
the Maritime Service. 

** It can scarcely be necessary for the Court of 
Directors to observe, that a more diilicult or 
invidious duty could not well have devolved upon 
them, than that of deciding upon the multifarious 
claims to aimpensation conseiiuent on the dis- 
continuance of the Company’s trade. 

** Acting, on the one muid, as theguardLnns of 
all who have served the Company with zeal and 
fidelity, it became the Court of Directors to 
respond to the liberal disposition expressed 
towards their servants by the proprietors through- 
out the discussions regarding tne Charter ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the Court feel themselves 
equally bound, as trustees for the Indian territory, 
to restrict liberality within the limits of what 
should appear to be due in justice to the preten.^ 
sions of the respective claimants. 

** The difficulty, as respects most classes of 
persons in the direct service of the Company, 
was not indeed great, because such persons were 
already, either by law or usage, entitled upon 
retirement to superannuation allowances, the rate 
of which formed a guide to the Court of Directors 
in determining upon the compensation which 
'should be granted in these cases. 

*< But no such principle or practice existed in 
the Maritime Service. It was altogether differ- 
ently constituted and paid. With the exception 
of the commander and officers of the Company’s 
own shi|>s, the members of that service were 
appointed by private owners, and not by the 
Company, who had no power to restrict the 
iiurobt'rs of officers, nor to determine the selections 
or promotion. 


•* The remuneration of Maritime Servants 
consisted, for the most part, of commercial 
rivileges, affording an opportunity for the pro- 
table emidoyment of capital. 

The Court of Directors consider that no 
comparison can, with propriety, be instituted 
between the claims to consideration of com- 
manders and officers, whose opiiortunity of pe- 
cuniary benefit was derived chiefly fiom trade and 
the other contingait sources, and those of officers 
and clerks, who receive a subsistence, from the 
time they enter the service to the time of ihcir 
deatli, without being afforded any opportunity 
of acquiring a fortune. In tlie one rase, com- 
manders and officers, upon retirement or losss 
of employment, were never considered to be 
entitled to pensions, unless they came within 
the provisions of * Poplar J’und;’ but in the 
other case, it was the practice, under the 
authority of Parliament, to grant to oificers 
and clerks in the home service superannuation 
allowancca, nearly eiiual, on an average, to the 
compensation lately awarded to the servants of 
that class. 

“ Neither can the Court of Directors admit 
that the commanders and officers of the freighted 
service, dependent as they were for employment 
ui)on iirivate connexions and influence with their 
owners, whose business, does not necessarily cease 
w'ith the discontinuance of the Company's trade, 
are entitled to be placed, in respect of compen- 
sation, upon a footing with the commanders 
and officers of the Company’s ow'ii service, who, 
in conseiiuence of the cliange of system, have 
entliely lost the connexion upon whuh then 
einpl(;ymeut depended. 

** Reference having been made to former grants 
of comi>ensation to Maritime Servants, the Court 
of Directors think it right to state to the General 
Court the nature of these preceilents. 

** The first was m 1796’.— Previously to that 
period a commander generally purenased his 
commflhd, and considered it a provision for life, 
it being then the authorized practice for owners 
to continue their contracts for ships when worn 
out, by building others. This plan (known by 
the iwine of " the perpetuity system") was 
alKilished in l7fNJ, and compensation was granted 
to amiinandcrs, upon the principle, and to the 
extent mentioned m the following resolution, vt:. 

** * That every commander of a regular ship in 
the Company’s service, having an interest in the 
bottom,’ shall receive from the Company an 
allowance of as a compenxuioii to him 

for the resum]ition of the bottom of liis sliip, and 
of the interest which he may be considered to 
enjoy therein, and, in addition thereco, shall also 
receive two-thirds of the consideration which 
shall appear to have been paid for the command 
of his ship, so that such payments in no case 
whatever shall exceed ti^ether the sum of 

** This resolution was fully discussed in the 
General Court, and the adequateness of the rom- 
(lensation deliberately admitted, itaappearing by 
the records that a proposal was made by a pro- 
prietor to augment trie grant from £l,50U to 
which was subsequently withdrawn. 

*' Simultaneously with the adoption of thi.s 
plan of compensation, the sale of commands was 

E rohibited, under severe penalities applicable 
oth to commanders and to owners. 

** So far, therefore, as the precedent of I7iW> 
can be considered applicable to the present case, it 
amounts to this : that commanders who lost their 
ships by the discontinuance of the ' perpetuity 
system’ received £l,500 each, and the co<.t of this 
compensation was, in a great degree, met by a 
charge, which from 1796 to 1814 was made to 
the commanders of db'SOO i^r voyage. 

** The plan of the Court of Directors, as 
first framed, gave precisely that sum, viz. 
to commanders in the freighted service, with the 
proviso, that this compensation, and that pro- 
posed for the officers, should be restricted to 
those who had an interest in ships built originally 
for the Company, and whose contracts have 
expired. 
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** But observing that strong objections have been 
taken to that restriction, aim being most anxious 
to extend the measure of relief as widely as possi- 
ble, the Court of Directors will consent to‘the grant 
of the proposed compensation to all Commanders 
and Officers who have been in actual employ in the 
service, within the period of five years antecedent 
to the 22d of April ia34, u]X}n their declaring that 
it was their intention to continue to follow their 
profession in the Maritime Service of the Com- 
pany. 

The other case of compensation relied upon 
as a precedent was subsequently to the opening of 
the India trade in 1U14. That compensation was 
restricted to Commanders who might fall into de- 
cay. It was, in fact, an enlargement of Poplar 
.Fund. Commanders who could not obtain employ- 
ment, received so much, by way of annuity, as 
made up with their own resources a total income 
of .-€300 a-year if married, and J:2rAi if single ; and 
they were required annually to refKirt the state of 
their private affairs, in order that the amount of 
the annuity might be regulated accordingly. 

** I'hat provision ceased to be available to new 
a{)))hcants in 11121. But the Regulations of Poplar 
Fund, which provide pensions upon a graduated 
scale for the whole ser\ ice, and arncuntiiig in the 
case of Commanders to ;£l.~>0 per annum as a means 
ol subsistence in ceitain cases, are still in force; 
and the Court of Directors would draw the parti- 
(.ul.r .'ittentioii of the Cicncral t’ouit to the fact, 
tliat it has been no part of the plan ol compel isaium 
]tropo.sed 1)> them, to bar the parties w ho may re- 
cede It from hereafter claiming, if so entitled, the 
benefits of 'hat institution. 

“'1 hose benefits, however, arenow aeeordo*! only 
ii]'oM the (oiiditinns of sickness and pedimary dis- 
tu^^ ; and the Court of Directors cannot but feel 
Shat cases may occur, in winch (’ommaiulers and 
Otlii'crs, though not disableti by sickness, may fail 
M their endra\ours to obtain enqiloyment. 

“ T he Court of Directors are aware ihat the 
compensation tiroposed does not fully proMclefor 
such a contingency ; nor, in their judgment, 
ought it to do so, as it would be unreasonable to 
supjiose that the opportunity of cm])1oyment to 
the Maritime Officers in the line of their profes- 
sion would altogether cease with the cessation of 
the Company’s trade. 

“ With the view, however, of meeting, as far as 
possible, the case of those (’ommanders and Ofli- 
ters v.ho depend solely upon their professional 
e.\ertions, the C’ourt of Directors are of opinion 
tliat It will be consistent with just liU'rality, to 
in.ikL some )irovision for such as, notwithstanding 
the grant of compensation, may fall into distress. 

“ The Court of Directors therefore propose, 
that pensions, upon a scale graduated as per inar- 
gin+ from .Cl.'id ]>or annum as that of a Comman- 
der, shall be allowed by the Coinpjuy to parties 
who hai c served ten years (to be lompuled as time 
fiom the dale of entering the service to the date of 
the termination of the last voyage), without re- 
(piinng prtMif of sickness, sinijily on the ground of 
being unable to obtain eniploynicni ; provideil 
that any income which the party may possess shall 
go in abatement of such pension, and that tlie 
claim to it shall be preferred withm the pi-riotl of 
fhe years from the termination of the last loyage. 

“ I'hc General Court will oliserve, that the 
Court’s plan does not iiropose any compensation 
for persons in the freighted service below the grade 
of Fourtli Mate. The Court of Directors, how- 
ever, ujion reconsideration, are of opinion, that 
burgeons’ Mates should receive the same amount 
of compensation as is proposed for Fourth Mates, 
Viz. for each ; that a sum of AK'O should be 
given to every Fifth and Sixth Mate ; and I'.’H) to 
such of the Boatswains, Carpenters, and Gunners, 
as shall have gone two voyages at the least in one 
of those stations. 

“ The Court of Directors having now maturely 
reviewed the subject, with an anxious desire to 
consult the wishes expressed by the Geneial Court, 
and to afford adequate relief, consistent with a 
sense of dutv to the trust reposed in them, to a 
most valuable .md highly meritorious class of pro- 
fessional men, can only indulge a confident hope 
that the plan with the modifications which have 

* Commander Surgeons 

Chief Mate .... tlO Assistant Surgeons. . HO 

Second tiO Pursers 40 

Third fiO Boatswains, Carpeii- 

Fourth 35 ters, and Gunners 12 


bera In^uc^ Md explained, will be satisfactory 
to the General Court. 

Mr. Weeding rose, and was proceeding 
to address the Court, when he was inter- 
rupted by 

The Chairman, who had also risen, and 
inquired whether thehon. Proprietor meant 
to make any motion ? 

Mr. Weeding answered that he did. 

The Chairman said, that the minute 
which had been just read conveyed the sen- 
timents of his colleagues and himself on 
this subject, and he sincerely hoped that it 
might be found satisfactory to the propri- 
etors. In that hope he should submit to the 
Court this resolution: “that this Court 
concur** — 

Mr. Weeding— I submit to the Chair, 
man that I am in possession of the Court, 
and am desirous to make my motion.** 

The Chairman . — “ There will be abun- 
dant time fur the hon. Proprietor to make 
his motion.*’ 

Mr. Weeding claimed the rig lit of pre- 
cedence. 

The Chairman said' — “ I shall, as is my 
duty, make my n otion — ‘ that tliis Court 
concur in, and approve of, the scale of 
compensation proposed by the Court of 
Directors.’ ” 

Mr. Weeding said he was very sorry at 
the manner in which the hon. Chairman 
was proceeding. How did the case stand ? 
The Directors, at the suggestion of a former 
Court, agreed to reconsider this subject. 
They on that side of the bar, diflered in 
opinion fioni the gentlemen on the other 
side, and the latter, in consequence, con- 
sented to reconsider the scale. Now, having 
reconsidered the scale, and laid it before 
the Proprietors, be could not see why the 
Directors should now come forward with 
a motion, instead of hearing, in the first 
instance, what was the opinion of the Ge- 
neral Court. He did not know of any rule 
in that Court which precluded him, as a 
proprietor, from coming forward and sub- 
mitting a motion on the plan which had 
been propounded to them. He felt that 
he had the same i ight as any other person 
to discuss any question which might be in- 
troduced ; and he certainly did think that 
the hon. Chairman, in deference to his 
constituents, ought to have given way, and 
hcanl the seiitiinents of the General Court 
on this subject ; a subject which, in fact, 
appertained more to the General Court than 
to the Court of Directors, and which the 
latter had expressly admitted the right of 
the Proprietors to examine. Under these 
circiimslances, it appeared extraordinary to 
him, that, after he had proceeded to address 
the Court, the hon. Cliairman should as- 
sume the right to get up and make a motion. 
He begged, tlitrcforc, unless the Court 
itself would decide the point of order, that 
a special case should be drawn up for the 
consideration of their learned Counsel. 
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In tkialing these observations, he had not 
the slightest intention to prolong the dis- 
cussion unnecessarily; but considering 
wlint had lately taken place in that Court, 
a question of privilege or right, wliich 
materially concerned the independence or 
usefulness of the general body, ought not 
lightly to be given up. He bad lio pei*sonal 
interest in the question of compensation ; 
but he felt for the interests of a very deserv- 
ing body of men. He had not, he re- 
peated, any interest, direct or collateral, 
mixed up with this affair; all he had in 
view was, to procure justice and liberality 
for a meritorious body of the Company's 
servants. (Hear, hear/) Such being the 
case, he hoped that the hon. Chairman 
would allow his motion to stand as an 
amendment to that which he ( Mr. Weeding) 
was about to make. Only let the Court 
consider how illogicaly it would be to allow 
such a course as that proposed by the hon. 
Ciiairman. lii any other case the hon. 
Chairman on his own principles, on the 
common reason of the thing, would object 
to such a proceeding. How did the hon. 
Chairman know that, having heard him, 
he would not feel that his proposition was 
one that was entitled to be received and 
entertained ? Why not hear the arguments 
which he (Mr. Weeding) meant to address 
to the Court? Heknew thatthe hon. Chair- 
man's mind was fitted to think and to act 
liberally, w'hich he hoped would prevent 
him from supposing that he might not 
be enlightened by hearing the sentiments 
of his fellow-men. He therefore wished 
this special question to be put to their 
standing counsel, namely, w'hether he (Mr. 
Weeding) had not a right to originate this 
motion, he having risen to address the 
Court before the hon. Chairman; and 
whether the hon. Chairman's motion must 
not' stand as an amendment to that wliich 
he was about to make ? What, he asked, 
would be said of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, or of the presiding officer 
of any other asstnnbly summoned to meet 
on public business, and who immediately 
stood up and said ** 1 will at once propose 
such a resolution as 1 may think proper, 
however the sentiments of others may differ 
from it, without affording the Court a pre- 
vious opportunity of hearing them. And 
I will do this, notwithstanding that I have, 
had an opportunity beforehand of printing 
and circulating my opinions and those of my 
immediate colleagues on the same subject." 
tie would assert that this would be most 
ungracious, and could not be done ; he 
therefore entreateJ the hon. Chairman, by 
•every consideration of associated feeling, as 
Well as regard for the point of order; by 
every sympathy which he might feel on the 
subject; he entreated him, by the nature of 
the question itself, as a public question — 
to suffer his (Mr. Wceding’s) proposition 
to become the original motion. lie paused 
for a reply. 


The Chairman said, he had on this occa- 
sion acted according to established form 
and usage, and adopted the natural course 
of things, which was, to submit to the 
Court those Minutes that had been the sub. 
jeet of the deliberations of the Court 
of Directors, those deliberations having 
taken place in consequence of a resolution 
of the Court of Proprietors. Having 
taken that step, it was his undoubted right 
to move that those minutes be approved 
of." If, by adopting that course, the merits 
of the question were likely to be kept out of 
view, he would at once give way to the 
lion, proprietor. But it wa^* impossible 
that any injury could result to the interests 
of the parties concerned by pursuing the 
course which he pointed out, which was 
merely asking of the Court, after the 
minutes iiad liecn submitted to them, to 
consider and to approve of tliem. Now, if 
the hon. proprietor was so fond of law, he 
was willing to let this point be propounded 
to the learned Serjeant. In his opinion, 
the course which the hon. proprietor had 
taken was trifling with the question; and 
he considered the speech that he had made 
as useless and unprofitable. The hon. 
proprietor talked of sympathy : he felt 
just as much sympathy as the hon. pro- 
prietor did. He trusted that he always 
entertained a kind and good feeling w'ith 
respect to that nr any other question that 
came before the Court. All he asked was, 
to submit these minutes to the Court for 
approbation and confirmation. Any gen- 
tleman might then move an amendment for 
the consideration of the Proprietors. 

Mr. Fitlder did not rise to enter into the 
general merits of the question before the 
Court of the Company of Proprietors, but 
merely to speak to the point of order. It 
was far from his intention to impute to the 
directors improper motives, or a want of 
feeling. It always had been, and he trust- 
ed it would continue to be his wish, to 
treat that Court with due courtesy, and 
indeed with respect and attention. How- 
ever the proprietors might ^be inclined, 
they were not to lose sight of the real 
situation and high standing of their own 
Court of the Company of Proprietors. 
As to the question of order, he must take 
leave to say that the course adopted by 
the hon. Chairman was not the usual one 
pursued by that and other Boards. He 
(Mr. F.) had been accustomed for the last 
thirty years to public boards, and to be 
frequently in tlie chair himself, and he 
must be excused in observing, that he had 
never seen such a step taken by a chair- 
man before. 

The Chairman . — " If the hon. proprie- 
tor wished for the opinion of counsel on 
the point, he could have it." 

]\Ir. Fieliler . — He spoke to order, and 
the question of order was not to be set- 
tled by the opinion of counsel, however 
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respectable he might be, but by the pro- 
prietors themselves— (/Tear, hear!) He 
considered it was the duty of a chairman 
to open the meeting, to have the papers 
and proceedings read, and to make 
any relevant observations, and then 
leave the whole business for which the 
Court was summoned to the proprietors, 
for questions, arguments, motions, and 
resolutions. Tlic Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and the rest of the Direc- 
toi*s could not, he submitted, be recog- 
nised otherwise than as individual pro- 
j)iictors; in no other light had they 
right to forjfi a j)iirt of the Court of the 
Company of Proprietors.— 

In the present instance, the Court having 
been opened, Jiiid the papers and pro- 
ceedings read, a proj)rietor had entered 
npoii the subject, and declared his inten- 
tioM to submit a motion, before the Chair- 
lOi'iii gave the least intimation of putting a 
moLion himself ; he must submit, therc- 
{oic, that the proj)nctor wa.s in lull pos- 
v,c^sit)n ot the Court of Projiriotors, and 
aei-onlmg to the custom of tlie Court, and 
as lie lielievofl of all other Boards, no one 
Jidda to jirevent the proprietor from 
f»roeeeding with hi« arguinent and mo- 
He really did think this was the 
fu''t instance ofa Chairman’s interference 
III fd\our of a motion ot his own. — {Hear, 
hear 0 The Chairman had not only per- 
mitted the pioprietor to discussion, but 
ercii inquired if it was to be followed by 
motion, and the question being answered 
allirmatively, upon what jiriiiciple, he 
would ask, could the lion. Chairman jire- 
vent the proprietor’s continuing the sub- 
ject. —(i/ear, hear!) Before the main 
question v^ as proceeded in, this point of 
order, he conceived, must be settled, not 
hy the opinion of counsel, but by taking 
tlic sense of tlie whole Court of Proprie- 
tors. 

lAlr. Astell said he hoped the Court 
weuUl pardon him for oflering his opinion 
on this occasion ; but, he felt, in one respect, 
that it was necessary for bim to state his 
sentiments, after the very determined man- 
ner in which the hon. proprietor who had 
just sat down had given his opinion. The 
hon. proprietor had asserted that, for two 
centuries, a different practice had prevailed 
from that which was now introduced ; and 
that the Chairman merely called on others 
to submit motions, but never made any 
proposition himself. His experience was 
not perhaps so great in those matters as 
that of the hon. gent. ; but still he had had 
some expel ience in that room, and even in 
th'4t chair ; and, so far as that experience 
went, he must say, that nothing could be 
more unfounded than the statement of the 
hon. proprietor. It was a very common 
occurrence for the Chairman to move the 
approbation of the Court with respect to 
any proceeding of the Court of Directors, 
A!iiat,Journ>^. S. Vol. 1 5. No. 5 7 . 
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when that proceeding was laid before the 
Proprietors. Now, without looking to the 
question itself, the state of the matter was 
simply tills. Some few w'eeks ago, it w'as 
understood, that the Court of Directors had 
agreed to a scale of compensation for their 
maritime officers. The Court of Proprie- 
tors did not approve of that rumoured scale, 
and it w'as sent back for reconsideration. 

Mr. Weeding begged to set Uie hon. 
Director right on the facts of the case, 
which he had probably mistaken in conse- 
quence of having been absent on the former 
occasion. No scale had been submitted to 
the Court, and therefore none could be 
sent back. The General Court had heard 
that a plan had been submitted to the Board 
of Control, which they disapproved, and 
begged might be witlidrawm, and recon- 
sidered by the Directors, and then sub- 
mitted to the Propiietors. The latter cer- 
tainly dill not expect that a course would 
have been taken to anticipate their opinions, 
and to cut short the debate on this subject. 

Mr. AslcU knew not why he was inter- 
rupt 'd. He liiid some reason to complain 
— but still 1)^ w'ould not find fault — al- 
though it was strange the intcrriiptioii 
should come fiom one who wished to hold 
the balance of order in that Court. The 
Court of Directors had been requested to 
reconsider the scale of compensation. They 
had, in consequence, reconsidered it. They 
laid the result before the Pruprietois; and 
the Chairman hc'id, as a matter of course, as 
a mattei of duty, put the question, “ that 
the Court nerede to the proposition of 
the Directors.” At that moment the 
hon. gentleman started up, and contended 
that he had a right to originate a motion, 
and declared that the interests of these 
parties would be injured unless his pro- 
position were first received. Could the 
directors have any wish to injure them ? 
On the contrary, they had done what 
the proprietors wished ; they had reconsi- 
dered the scale, and amended it. If the 
proprietors did not agree to what was 
proposed, they might adopt any amend- 
ment they thought proper. But, as to 
the point of form, he was of opinion that 
the Chairman could not do less than he 
had done, and he hoped that the Court 
of Projnietors would support him. 

Sir C. Forhes was anxious to speak a 
few w'oids to order. There w'as no reso- 
lution before them, and there ought to 
have been no resolution before them when 
his lion fiiendroseto make his motion. 
How stood the case, and where was the 
consistency of the hon. Chairman ? Did 
he not, on a former occasion, maintain, 
and call on the learned counsel to sup- 
port him in maintaining, that the proprie- 
tors had nothing to do with this question, 
but that the Court of Direi'tors had full 
right to grant compensations and gratui- 
ties, just as they, in tlicir good-will, might 
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Ithink proper, without the intervention of 
the Court of Proprietors. On that occa- 
sion they were, however, requested to 
revise their previous decision : and now, 
instead of doing that wliich they were 
called on to do, namely, to form a new 
scale of compensation, and to lay it be- 
fore the Court of Proprietors, for their 
consideration and sanction, according to 
law, usage, and common sense, they came 
here this day and presented a resolution 
to the Court. {Hear, hear !) They took 
a step which went to stultify the former 
proceeding of the Court, when they called 
on the proprietors at once to concur in 
the opinion at which the Court of Direc- 
tors had arrived. {Hear, henrf) The 
directors now asked the proprietors to 
sanction the opinion whicJi they had come 
to on a subject which, when they last met 
there, the very same directors Jiiid told 
them was one with which that Court liad 
nothing to do under the late act of j)ar- 
lianicnL AVith respect to the point of 
order, he would not be guided by the 
learned seijeant behind the bur (and he 
was far from meaning any disrespect to 
him) as a lawyer; but he would put it to 
him, as a member of the House of Com- 
mons, or to any other member of the 
House of Commons, whether it was con- 
sistent with the orders and rules of that 
house, or of any other well-regulated 
assembly, to proceed in the manner in 
which the hon. Chairman had done? 
AVhether it was correct for any gentle- 
man to rise and take possession of the 
Court, when a proprietor had already 
risen to address it? The hon. proprietor 
had told the Chairman, in answer to the 
question put to him, that he meant to 
conclude with a n,otion ; and, in the face 
of that declaration, the hon. Chairman 
forced his resolutiou on the Court. — 
{Hear, hear!) The gentlemen proprie- 
tors behind the bar met in another place 
as directors, and came to a resolution, 
W’'hich they then submitted to the pro- 
prietors, and called on them to concur in 
that resolution, before the intended first 
motion was proposed; before the hon. 
proprietor who had possession of the 
Court had stated what the nature of his 
motion was. Now, he would contend 
that such a proceeding was not consistent 
with order. He saw no objection to re- 
ceiving the opinion of the learned seijeant 
as a member of the House of Commons ; 
to that he had not the least objection, 
for no man knew better the rules and 
orders by which regularity was preserved 
in that assembly ; but he did not want to 
hear any legal technical argument on tlie 
subject. He thought he had shewn, that 
the proceeding on this occasion was to- 
tally contradictory to the course which 
the hon. Chairman had deemed it neces- 
sary to pursue when the proprietors last 


met in that court. And he must say, 
that it would be more consistent with 
what passed on that occasion, if the Court 
of Directors had satisfied themselves with 
simply doing that which the proprietors 
had called on them to do ; namely, sub- 
mitted to the Court the result of their 
deliberations, unaccompanied by a mo- 
tion. [Hear, heart) 

Mr. Lindsay said, the hon. proprietor 
who had spoken to order in the first in- 
stance, bad stated that the gentlemen 
behind the bar formed a Court of Direc- 
tors in another place, but that in that 
room they were only proprietors. He 
perfectly agreed in that statement, and on 
that ground he would defend the course 
taken by the bon. Cbairiniiii. When the 
bon. Chairman brought forward certain 
minutes, he was in the j)Ossession of the 
Court, vvliich had been convened for tlie 
purpose of considering tliose niinurcs. At 
that moment, Mr. Weeding got np to 
make a proposition. Now, he submitted, 
that, at the time, the hoii. Cliaimiau was 
a proprietor and in possession of the 
Court. It was his duty to lay before liis 
brother proprietors the minutes to which 
the Court of Directors had agreed, and 
to follow that proceeding up by a motion 
of appro\'al if he deemed it necessary. 
He asked, whether, under these circum- 
stances, the hon. Chairman was not in 
possession of the Court, and whether he 
had not a right to conclude uith a mo>- 
tion ? 

The Chairman said, he believed that 
he actually had the paper in his hand and 
was ready to read it when Mr. Weeding 
rose, and in deference to that gentleman 
he had desisted, because he thought that 
he was going to ask some question. In 
acting as he had done, be did not wish to 
take the Court by surprise ; he had no 
desire to prevent the merits of the case 
from being gone into. It signified not, 
then, by whom the business was opened. 
He must, liowevcr, contend that he was 
perfectly in order. It was his duty to lay 
those papers before the proprietors, and 
to make a motion with respect to tliem. 
AVhat were the directors? They filled a 
high post, and having, in the discharge of 
their duty, adopted certain propositions, 
they hoped for the concurrence and ap- 
probation of the proprietors. His motion 
merely went to ask, very respectfully, for 
that approbation and concurrence. The 
hon. baronet asserted that he (the Chair- 
man) had declared, that the proprietors 
had nothing to do with the question of 
compensation. He had said no such 
thing. He had stated, that the Court of 
Directors were competent, under the 7th 
section of the Act of Parliament, as ex- 
pounded by the learned seijeant — that 
they were, under that section, competent, 
ill law, to lay down a scale of compeiisa- 
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tion, without, in the first instance, con- 
sulting the proprietors. But he had 
stated, at the same time, that it was 
still competent to the Court of Proprie- 
tors, if they thought fit, to supersede that 
scale, to diminish it, or to add to it; 
that would undoubtedly be a perfectly 
legal anc^ justifiable act. The course 
wliich the directors had taken was, he 
conceived, the most convenient as well 
as the most legal, and certainly it did not 
trench on any right belonging to the Court 
of Proprietors. In this discussion, they 
were, he conceived, lo.'dng much valuable 
time, and therefore he trusted that they 
would proceed to the question, lie had, 
he repeated, a riglit to make his motion. 
He had submitted to the Proprietors the 
propositions agreed to by the Court of 
Directors after they had been maturely and 
deliberately considered. The Court might 
cither negative them or qualify them by 
amendmeiu; and therefore the hon. gent, 
could not say, that the Court of D:rectors 
were doing any thing to prejudice the cause 
which he was advocating. 

Mr. Jf ''ceding would tel! the hon. Chair- 
man iiow he ivas prejudicing the cause. 
If he (Mr. Weeding) were allowed to 
orig'iKite the ]>ropositioii, he would have the 
opportunity of replying ; but if the hon. 
Chairman moved in the first instance he 
Viould be deprived of that advantage. He 
would take no further notice of the hon. 
Chairman's complaint of his (Mr. Weed- 
ing’s) triliing with the question, and of his 
speech being useless and unprofitable, than 
to ascribe it to the (]isapi>ointmcnt which 
he felt, because his own opinions were not 
deemed by others so sound as he thought 
them himself. He liad now stated how the 
course which the Chairman was about to 
take, would prejudice his cause, and if it 
w'cre so, upon his own admission and pro- 
mise he called upon him to alter it. Was 
that the fact or not ? 

The Chairman said he would answer 
that at once. The lion, proprietor might 
make as many speeches as he pleased. He 
(the Chairman) did not want to reply ; he 
waived the’ privilege ; he wished not to 
damage or injure tlie cause. His desire 
was, that the subject should be fairly and 
fully considered. He would hear patiently 
what was said in that court, but he did 
not wish to utter anotlier word, as his sen- 
timents were fully set forth in the minute 
that had been read. 

Mr. Lindsay , — If the hon. proprietor 
moves an amendment, he will have a right 
to reply on that amendment. (ATo, no!) 

Mr. Fielder said, he did not state any 
such thing as the hon. director (Mr. 
Lindsay) seemed to suppose. The hoii. 
director had misunderstood him. He ad- 
mitted, that the hon. Chairman had done 
his duty in laying the paper before the 
Court; but, a proprietor being in pos- 


session of the court, when the lion. Chair-' 
man made his motion, he contended, that 
the hon. Chairman had no riglit to inter- 
fere ith that proprietor. 

The Chairnuin — Mr. Weeding is in pos- 
session of the Court, and will speak to tlio 
merits of the case. 

Mr. ireediwg— Then will the hon. Chair- 
man withdraw his motion ? 

The C/iairman— No, no, 

Mr. irm/i/ig said, that the hon. director 
(Mr, Lindsay) had not stated the case cot- 
rectly. The Directors had not desired the 
Chairman to make any motion on tlie 
subject. Their minute of the 5th of Align >t 
terminated with saying, they iiulnlgcd 
the hope that tiic plan, with the modifica- 
tions which had been introduced, would 
be satisfactory to the General Court.” 
The course taken by the hon. Cliairman 
was not in conformity with this. He wai 
not content with recommending the jil.ii!, 
but he called upon the Court of Piojirie- 
turs to ojiprove of it, bcfoie he would hear 
one word from tht*m on the subject. Now, 
he would ask, was there any thing v\ Ii.it' 
ever connected with this subject which 
called on the hon. Cliairman or the Couil 
of Directors to originate a motion of this 
nature? It appeared to him that no such 
duty was imposed on the hon. Chainnnn 
by his colleagues. They had, in the minute 
which had been read, stated what was their 
opinion, and expressed a hope that the 
Court of Proprietors would agree v.illi 
them. Why did not the hon. Chairman 
allow the matter to rest there? Would it 
not have been a more gracious mode of pro- 
ceeding, to have allowed the General Court 
to take the matter up in the way which to 
them appeared the most proper? He 
should not, however, say a word more on 
the subject, nor farther consume the time 
of the Court with reference to a point of 
order. He felt, however, in respect to 
the point of order, that he had been irre- 
gularly interfered with, for he had cer- 
tainly thought that the Couit of Directors 
w'ould at least have been passive, if they 
did not agree with the proceedings of the 
General Court ; but here he found that he 
had been mistaken. He, however felt as- 
sured that the hon. Chairman and his col- 
leagues would not allow what had passed 
on the point of order in any way to pre- 
judice the cause which he w’as about to 
support ; but that they would, on the con. 
trary, lend their indulgent consideration to 
the reasons wliich he (Mr. Weeding) should 
oiler in support of the motion that he in- 
tended to make. Nay, he hoped tliat the 
hon. Chairman was willing to be convinced, 
and if he were so, that he would induce 
his colleagues, particularly those who were 
of the finance committee, to agree in the 
opinion to which tlie General Couit iiiighi 
come. It was matter xif regret that it 
should be necessary for any member of that 
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Court, and particularly that it should fall 
to his lot, to call again the attention of the 
Proprietors to a question of compensation 
to their maritime servants. He had en. 
tertained the hope, he confessed, that the 
Court of Directors, in deference to the feel, 
ings 9nd suggestions of the General Court, 
at its former meeting, would have pre* 
sented a scale of compensation to the pre- 
sent meeting which it was possible for this 
Court to accede to. When he said ** which 
it was possible for this Court to accede to," 
be meant not to speak disparagingly of the 
Court of Directors. He could answer for 
others whom heknew, and he entertained the 
sentiment himself, that it was always pain- 
ful to differ from gentlemen wdio possessed 
much of their esteem and confidence, and 
to whose general merits they were most 
willing to subscribe; but it was not pos- 
sible to subscribe to the plan which the 
Directors had laid before them, lie felt 
that it would be inconsistent with the 
honour and character of the East -India 
Company, contrary to the positive engage- 
ments of his Majesty’s Government, con- 
trary to the spirit and intention of the Act 
of Parliament, and at variance with the 
moral and equitalde rights of the maritime 
officers, if a just and liberal compensation 
w’ere not awarded to them The scale now 
presented did not, in his opinion, and in 
the opinion of many others, embrace a just 
and liberal compensation ; and, therefore, 
it w'as impossible for that Court to agree 
to it. ( Hear, hear f) 1 f he shewed that such 
was the case — ^that this was not a just com- 
pensation, — and w hich he thought he should 
be able to do to the satisfaction of the Court, 
then he hoped the hon. Chairman and his 
colleagues would agree in the same view, 
and would forbear to impede the course 
which tlie General Court might be disposed 
to take. But, before he began to deal with 
the main subject, he would clear away a 
few points which had forced themselves on 
his mind, and which might probably have 
suggested themselves to the minds of some 
gentlemen on that side of the Court. 
Tlie want of information on those points 
might be attended w'iih bad effects, and 
therefore he should endeavour to explain 
them. In the first place, he w'ondered 
very much that gentlemen, who most justly 
claimed the good-will of that Court for 
their strenuous exertions in uegociating the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, should 
persist in upholding this plan on account 
of the state of our finances. He wished to 
remove from their minds the idea that these 
compensations, which would fall on the 
Company as trustees for India, w'ould 
amount to a larger sum than their finances 
could affoi d. He knew that both in public 
and piivatc transactions, they were all 
obliged to he guided by necessity ; and if 
that plea could he fairly made out — if it 
could be shewn that their finances would 


not allow them to go further — then much 
less blame, or rather no blame at all, could 
be attached to them, if they should appear 
niggardly in dealing out their rewards, be- 
cause they must bow to necessity. He 
w'oiild, then, call to mind what were the 
opinions of the Directors at the time of the 
renew'al of tlie charter ; and, for that pur- 
pose, he should just refer, as shortly as pos- 
sible, to the minute of the 2d of January, 
1833. On tliat occasion a Secret Com- 
mittee of Correspondence was held, at 
which was considered the minute sub- 
mitted by the Chairman on the 28th of 
December, and that minute was unani- 
mously agreed to. He there found it 
stated — that “ With every respect for 
his Majesty’s Ministers, the Committee 
unanimously decline to recommend the 
before- mentioned proposals to the Court 
of Directors, to he offered by them 
for the acceptance of the Court of 
Proprietors; and beg leave to record 
their opinion, tliat no proposition what- 
ever for continuing the government 
of India in the hands of the Company, 
when deprived of the exclusive trade witlj 
China, can be acceptable to tlie Company, 
unless the proprietors be fully secured in 
the regular payment, half-Ncai ly, of their 
dividend of 10^ percent, pernnuiim; and 
in the right, wlienevcr paid off, to such an 
amount of principal, ns at the present price 
of consols would produce that rate of divi- 
dend. The Committee submit, that this is 
the least to which the Company can be con- 
sidered entitled, wijcn it is remembered 
that they have properly amply suflicient to 
provide an investmenl in consols equal to 
the required dividend; such property con- 
sisting of commercial assets, of pecuniary 
claims of large amount on India, and of 
possessions and rights in that country of 
great value, their title to which has never 
been disputed." Now, it was not his 
intention to debate the statement here 
made with his friend the hon. baronet, 
(Sir C. Forbes) or any other individual 
who might dissent from that proposi- 
tion ; he should merely state that such 
was the recorded opinion of the Court 
of Directors on the 2d of January, 
1833; and, therefore, those who then held 
that opinion could not now turn round and 
.say, “ there are not assets enough to meet 
those claims.’’ The price of consols at 
that lime required ^61 8,000,000 to pur- 
chase an annuity of £630,000 for forty 
years. The opinion therefore given by 
the Directors amounted to this, that the 
Company had property equal to the amount 
of 18,000,000 sterling. Now he had 
formerly shewn, looking to Indian interest, 
that jgl 0,700,000 would purchase an annu- 
ity of £'’630,000 for forty years. Then they 
had the difference between £10,700,000 
and £18,000,000, to make up what ?— to 
make up the £12,000,000 which they 
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would have to receive in return of capital 
at the expiration of fort)? years. Here was 
the difTerence between 18,000,000, and 
the value of the annuity which, to speak in 
round numbers, he would call a sum of 
j&7,000,000, going on accumulating forfor- 
ty years. So that in point of fact, according 
to their own shewing, here was a large sum 
liable in the intermediate time to no other 
demand but the compensation of the com* 
mercial service. He spoke of their own 
statement, and shewed what the Directors 
themselves thought at the time. This, 
however, was not all : that which he had 
quoted was not all. It was not a mere 
isolated sentiment held by a few of the 
Directors, which had passed with the fleet- 
ing hour which might be abandoned the 
next day, or controverted by their col- 
leagues ; it was nothing of that kind, as 
they should presently see. The same sen- 
timent pervaded the whole transaction. 
On the 'J7th of February 1 833, a letter, 
after it had received the approval of the 
Secret Committee of Correspondence, was 
submitted to and approved by the Court of 
Directors in secret sitting, and was by their 
order addressed to Mr. Grant, by the 
Chairman and Deputy Ciiairinan, in reply 
to a letter received from that gentleman ; 
Mr. Grant having, in a very ingenious and 
dexterous way, endeavoured to shew that 
the Company would be very apt to get into 
trouble if a compromise were not speedily 
agreed to. In that letter he found the fol- 
lowing passage The statement which 
you have given of the property claimed 
by the Company shows the amount to 
he more than twenty.thrcc millions, and 
even after deducting tlie unajipropri- 
ated surplus profit it would exceed twenty 
millions. This is exclusive of the pro- 
perty in India, the value of which 
was estimated by the Indian Minister in 
1793, at iGi?50,000 per annum, which at 
twenty years’ purchase is equal to five mil- 
lions ; and although it is quite true, as you 
state, that the right to this property has re- 
mained in abeyance for seventy years, yet 
the Company’s title to it, so far from hav- 
ing been questioned, has been distinctly 
recognized and expressly reserved in several 
Acts of Furliamciit, by which the term of 
tlie Company’s privileges has been from 
time to time renewed. If, therefore, 
all that the Committee suggested were 
carried into efleef, [that was for the 
payment of commercial compensation, 
^c.] there would still remain a con- 
siderable amount of property to be made 
over (should it be so decided) to the 
Territorial Branch,” The letter contain- 
ing that passage w'as agreed to after 
very grave deliberation ; and he thought 
that no gentleman w'ho voted for if, 
could oppose a liberal compensation 
to the mariiiine service, on the ground 
that the commercial were not 
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sufiScient. {Hear, hear !) Their property in 
India was freehold. It was from its locali- 
ty wortli thirty years’ purchase rather than 
twenty years ; and his reason, at the time, 
for speaking so confidently of the Com- 
pany’s assets, was from the view which he 
had taken of their property in India as well 
^ in this country. This was one little 
item which he wished, in the first instance, 
to clear away. There was another point 
to which he wished briefly to advert. In 
looking to the new scale of compensa- 
tion, he found that the Directors had done 
very little more than they had previously 
done. Kxcept giving a few small sums 
to assistanUsurgeons, and 6th mates, 
midshipmen, and warrant officers, and 
making the time of compensation to in- 
clude five years instead of four, they 
had scarcely done any thing. Allusion 
was made to the Poplar fund, ** the regu- 
lations of which (the Directors say) are 
still in force;” and they then proceed to 
recommend the same scale of pensions 
which the Poplar Fund now affords, “ pro- 
vided tliat any income which the party 
may possess shall go in abatement of 
such pension so that a chief or second 
mate, whose allowance under this pauper 
fund would be per year, if he had 
hitherto made any thing by his own exer- 
tions, or should ever afterwards do so, 
would have no compensation at all. Was 
this just? To call it liberal would be 
surely to talk ironically. (Hear, hear!) 
The same reasoning would apply to the 
surgeons, who were to have £50 per year, 
the assistant surgeons £30, the pursers 
£40, boatswains, gunners, and carpenters 
£12, fourth mates £35, third mates £40, 
and commanders £150 per year: but all 
coupled with the condition, that whatever 
property the person possessed should go in 
abatement of his pension. It was a pre- 
tence to call this compensation (//ear, hear!) 
Nothing had been done, in fact, by the 
Directors to raise the compensation in de- 
ference to the suggestion of the General 
Court, except in a few instances to which 
he had before alluded; no alteration had 
been made in the relative situation of com- 
manders and superior officers ; they were 
to receive not one iota more tUan the Di- 
rectors intended to give at first. TIjc 
minute said, “ and the Court of Directors 
would draw the particular attention of 
the GcMieral Court to the fact, that it 
has been no part of the plan of compen- 
sation proposed by them, to bar the 
parties who may receive it from here- 
after claiming, ii so entitled, the benefits 
of that institution,” meaning llie Poplar 
fund. Now what was he to infer from tliis ? 
Why that the Directors would do nothing 
more than they had previously recom- 
mended, cxcc])t that they did not mean to 
bar iiai ties from applying to that fund who 
ncr. entitled to it before. He could not 
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imagine it possible for any one who advo. 
cated this plan, to say, that that could be 
called a compensation for positive loss, 
which would be made up from charity.— 
{ Hear, hear ! ) How could the directors 
come to a resolution which made that com- 
pensation which tlie law allowed those indi- 
viduals to call for, a matter of charity ! 
He knew not how it was possible for any 
set of gentlemen to come to such a con- 
clusion, as that compensation for total loss 
of employment should be drawn out of a 
charitable fund, that those ill-treated indi- 
viduals were to be made objects of charity. 
(Hcnr, hear !) But it seemed they were to 
be compensated out of a fund that had no 
means at its disposal. The I’oplar fund, 
last year, was not able to meet its present 
incumbrances by if 1,000. 

The Chairman , — “ If the lion, proprietor 
wishes to make a long speech, I must, of 
course, hear it ; but if he be desirous of 
shortening it, 1 beg leave to explain that 
what he is now alluding to has nothing 
whatever to do with the Poplar fund. 
The scale of allowance is the same — but 
the fund is entirely different.** 

Mr. Weeding w'ished to proceed in his 
own way. 

The Chairman— ^*1 am anxious to set the 
hon. proprietor right. The fund to which 
he is referring as applicable to the purpose 
of this plan is entirely different fiom the 
Poplar fund. That fund exists still, as 
it always did, and persons come on it in 
the usual way. The scale in each instance 
is the same, but the funds are totally 
different. I say diis to save time and 
trouble. 

Mr. f Feeding was obliged to the hon. 
Chairman— but, like the bon. Chairman, 
be liked to take bis own course ; and, if 
wrong, the hon. Chairman might afterw ards 
correct him. The Directors had men- 
tioned prominently in their report the 
Poplar fund. They meant something or 
nothing by this. It was impossible, he 
thought, for any man w'ho attentively read 
the report which had been submitted to 
them, to suppose that the Directors meant 
any other than the Poplar fund. In proof 
of it he would read a short quotation from 
the report itself : 

" Those benefits, however, [Poplar fund] are 
now accorded only upon the conditions of sickness 
and pecuiiiaiy distress; and the Court of Directors 
cannot but reel that cases may occur in which 
commanders and officers, though not disabled by 
sickness, may fail in their endeavours to obtain 
employment. With the view of meeting, as far 
as possible, the case of those commanders and 
officer^ who depend solely upon their proft'sional 
exertions, the Court of Directors are of opinion that 
it will be consistent with just liberality to make 
some provision for such as, notwithstanding the 
grant of compensation, may fall into distress. 
The Court of Directors therefore propose, that 
pensions [here follows the scale, from dbl2 toiblOO 
as before adverted to, the same as thePoplar.fundJ 
shall be granted to parties wiio have served ten 
years, provided that any income, which the party 
may possess, shall go in abatement of such peii' 
Sion.” 


The benefits of the Poplar fund, it seems, 
were accorded upon the condition of 
pecuniary distress,** and the fund now 
proposed w'as to be applied, and with the 
same scale of penisions, to those who ** may 
fall into distress.*’ Call the fund by what 
name they pleased, he could perceive no 
difi'erence. In either case, as the Poplar 
fund was not equal to its present engage- 
ments, the relief must come out of the 
Company’s general assets. But he 
should oppose making that the object 
of a pauper fund, which should be really 
and bona file compensation for loss, 
(Hear hear !) They might call it any 
thing they pleased, but it was manifest 
that the Directors’ proposal was nothing 
but a charitable donation in the event of 
pecuniary distress, and could not be spoken 
of as a compensation for loss. Now' wjth 
respect to tlie Poplar fund, lie would 
briefly inform the Court of its nature. It 
w'as established a short time antecedent to 
the year IG2‘\, by the Company of Mer- 
chants then trading to the East* ]ndie>>, 
and was applied at that time to relieve the 
servants of the Company, who had fallen 
into decay either in India or in Europe. 
At the union of the two companies in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
old company paid over to the new .£‘‘J,700 
as the balance of the fund. On the 1st 
of May 18JM tlie balance amounted to 
i^^l51,318, which was not invested but 
floating in the Company’s cash ; and the 
Company allow'ed an interest upon it at 
the rate of 4 per cent, per uiiiuim foi the 
pur]ioses of the fund. In the last year the 
demand, upon it amounted to about 
j 6'17,4(>0. The income to meet the demand 
wa-!, derived from the interest of the fund, 
from interest on the amount of prize money 
and unclaimed seamen’s wpges, and fiom 
interest on a sum of ^12,(XX) called the 
Doctors* fund, the origin of which is not 
well known, but it is supposed to have 
belonged to the doctors of the service. 
Hie maritime officers of tlic Company 
contributed largely to the amount of Pop- 
lar fund, by a poundage of three-pence in 
the pound upon all mariners’ w'agcs in the 
Company’s ships, and upon impress 
money upon receiving advance of wages, 
and from fines levied upon captains and 
officers for, exceedings of tonnage, Ac; also 
from a rate of two shillings per ton upon 
tlie Company’s regular chartered ships ; so 
that, taking the whole together, the fund re- 
ceived between four and five thousand a 
year from the maritime service. It w'as, ne- 
vertheless insufficient to supply the present 
claims, and a larger portion of its income 
being now cut off, the deficiency would 
be greater. If the question before them 
were merely a matter of charity, he did not 
care out of what fund it came ; but he 
insisted that this was a claim of compen. 
sation for loss, and ought not to assume 
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cven the semblance of charity. lie had 
set out with stating, that he would shew 
that the plan of the Directors was defee- 
tive— and he had expressed a liope, that 
if he did so, the hon. Chairman would en- 
deavour to induce his colleagues to retrace 
their steps. He now came to that part of 
the subject ; and here it would, perhaps, 
be satisfactory if, in the first instance, he 
stated what he meant to propose. lie 
should therefore read the resolutions 
wiiich he intended to move as an amend- 
ment, if the hon. Chairman would not 
consent to withdraw his motion. 

The Chairman stated, that he did not 
mean to withdraw the motion which he 
had proposed. 

Mr. irci'din^ then read his resolutions, 
as follows : 

“ That in the opinion of this Court it was the 
intention of Kast-liulia Company, cMiired by 
tlie lfrin‘1 of the compromiaP which they eiitcrtal 
•nto \Mlli his Majesty’s (joverunient, aiid whnh 
has been r<»iilirmed by I’arliainent, that the .Man- 
lime OiriccTs of the ConuMiiy who liad sei\td, or 
wci('ser\mg in ships owned* or chartered b\ the 
said Company, ami had not abandoned the ser- 
vice, should be justly and lilierally compensated 
in c onse'piiiice of tlie mrerest of such Oflicers 
bomiT aflccteil by the entire discontinuance ot I’le 
ICasl- India Comiiany’s trade. 

•* rival such coinyiensarion was one of the ex- 
pres-. conditions of lelinquishing the said tiadc ; 
and ih.it section 7, in the Act of the ,’Jkl and 4th of 
'•Adlii'ni IV. chapter 0.”, was alteied and niotlibed 
to admit the claims of the ..aid OlhceTs to com- 
pens.ition. 

“ 'riiat it would bo inconsistent, therefore, 
with the lioiiouT and character of the East- India 
Company, contrary to the spirit and intention of 
the Act of Parliaiiient, and at variance with the 
inoi.il and eMuitablc iiffhisof (he Maritime 
ceis, if a jii^t and liber.d coinpuasatiou were not 
awarded to them, forbeinpr suddenly and entirely 
dei»ri\eil of the ad\ aiita^j'es whicli they dcrivetl 
fioni the ComyianVs scrMce. 

That thi.'i Court, liaMii" taken Into considera- 
tion the claims of the Maritime Olhcers to that 
compensation, which lias been soleiniilv and Ic- 

ffi ' recognized and proMvk'd for, deems the 
wing scale of pensions and gratuities to be no 
mo>e than adequate to the just expectations of 
the claimants. 

Per.sions. 

** For such Commanders .iiul Officers who have 
been ten years and upwards in the Company’s 
service, reckoning from the time they first en- 
tered the ser\ ice to the termination of their last 
voyage Commander, £2 .j<) per year ; chief 
mate, cC* Kid : second mate, £ 140 ; surgeon, jB 140; 
third mate, £UiO; purser, £lU0 ; fourth mate, 
X‘70 ; assi^tant-surgeons, £70 ; fifth and sixth 
mates, each 4.'50 ; midshipmen, .-€30 ; boatswains, 
gunners, and carpenters, each .£25. 

Widows to have one-half their husband’s 
pension, during widowhood. Children l^e usual 
proportion. 

** CratuHles. 

** For such Officers as have not been ten years 
in the Company’s employ, to be computed ac- 
cording ro their rank and time of service, in pro- 
portion to the value of their pension granted to 
those who have served ten years. 

“ That the compensation be given to all Com- 
manders and Oflicers who have been in actual 
emydoy in the service within tlie period of five 
years antecedent to the 28th of August 183.'). 
That it be optional with the Company, in lieu of 
pensions, to pay to the Commanders and Officers 
tlie value of the same in money, and that the 
scale now proposed be submitted for confirmation 
to the Board of Control. 

That in addition] to the foregoing scale of com- 
pciisatioii to Maiitirae Officers of the Company, 
tlvs fJourt recommends that the Commanders and 
Ofheers of those ships whose contracts with the 
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Company are unexpired, be reasonably compen- 
satetl for non-performance of the remaining voy- 
^ recommended to the Court 
of Directors to make such additional allowance 
as may be deemed reasonable, to the Commanders 
and Officers of their own ships, and to any other 
Commanders and Officers who may be consideretl 
specially entitled thereto, and to submit the same 
to this Court. ’ 

He most sincerely hoped that the Court 
would agree to the propositions which he 
then had the honour to lay before it. In 
order that they should do so, he had stated 
that, to agree with the plan then before 
the proprietors, “ would he inconsistent 
with the honour and character of the East- 
India Company.” Now, he asked, would 
it not be inconsistent with the honour and 
character of the Company to (ail in the 
performance of a promise which they had 
solemnly entered into, by which they 
bound themselves to make suitable provi- 
sion for all outstanding claims, and to 
indeiiHiify, on account of their loss, all 
diA'Iiarged commercial servants? Well, 
then, in the course of the discussion which 
took place on tlie renewal of the charter, 
they had slievved an eager solicitude for 
making a just and liberal compensation, 
and much correspondence took place be- 
tween the Directors and the lioard of 
Control on that subject, nearly up to the 
passing of the act of parliament; from 
that correspondence he should select, for 
the information of the Court, a few items 
which bore upon this question. In the 
letter of the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
rnati to Mr. Grant, dated the 27tli of Fe- 
bruary 1833, to whicli he had before al- 
luded, there occurred this passage : “ Be- 
fore we conclude this letter, wc deem it 
important to call your attention to two 
points.” The first of these (said Mr. 
Weeding) referred to the period to be al- 
lowed to the Company for winding up 
their commercial concerns; and the se- 
cond, to whicli he particularly called the 
attention of the Court, related to the ne- 
cessity of making provision out of the 
Company’s property for outstanding com- 
mercial obligations, and *' for suitable pen- 
sions to the servants of tlie Company, 
whose interests may be affected by the 
change of system.” What did Mr. Grant 
say to this ? He expressed himself in such 
a manner as proved to him, that the right 
lion, gentleman must have been sur- 
prised at the small scale of compensation 
proposed by the Court of Directors. Mr. 
Grant thus expressed himself:—** Before 
I conclude, I feel myself called upon to 
advert to two otlier topics, though they 
belong in strictness to matters of detail. To 
one of these you have very properly called 
xny attention; I mean * the necessity of 
making provision out of the Company’s pro- 
perty for outstanding commercial obliga- 
tions, and for suitable pensions to the ser- 
vants of the Company whose interests 
may be affected by the change of system.* 
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On this point I wisli to observe, that the 
assignment of the Company’s commcr. 
rial property must necessarily involve also 
a transfer to the Government of all the 
obligations, whether of a legal kind, or 
binding on the ground of equity and libe- 
rality, which may attach to that property.** 
—The right lion, gentleman did not con- 
fine himself to obligations of ** equity;*’ 
he went farther, ami admitted those of 
“ liberality.** This pretty clearly shewed 
what the sentiments of Mr. Grant must be 
with reference to the present scale of com- 
pensation. On the 18lh of March 1833, 
the Chairman and Deputy Ciiairman again 
addressed Mr. Grant, and the letter was 
agreed to by many gentlemen now behind 
the bar. Mr. Grant had stated, that the 
Government took the Company’s pro- 
perty, with all its obligations and the 
letter to which ho was now ivferrlng went 
on to say ; ** The Court apprehend that 
upon no principle of law or equity could 
claims and obligations unconnected with 
the territorial government, and arising 
fiolely out of contracts and engagements 
w'hicli the Company have entered into as a 
commercial corporation acting under a 
])erpetual charter, be transferred from the 
Company to any person or persons wliat- 
ever. But be this as it may, tlie Court 
think it their duty to add, tlint they are 
convinced that the proprietors would feel 
the utmost repugnance to any proposal for 
their abandoning the interests of men vrho 
have beneficially served the Company with 
zeal and fidelity ;** (and that was the very 
point to which he particularly wished to 
advert) ; and transferring them to the 
care of others, who, having had no oppor- 
tunity of witnessing, must be unable to 
appreciate their services. We cannot doubt 
that you will enable us to satisfy the pro- 
prietors upon this point. ” Now, he would 
ask, how had the Court of Directors at- 
tempted to satisfy the proprietors on this 
point. Let them not make a mistake ; let 
them not suppose that the pioprietors 
would be satisfied with this plan. What 
did Mr. Grant say to this? His letter of 
the 21st of March 1833, contained the 
following passage There is yet one 
topic to which, although it was, as I hope, 
sufficiently noticed in my last letter, 1 
cannot, in deference to the feelings of the 
Court, or in justice to iiiy own, omit once 
more to recur,— I mean the consideration 
which is undoubtedly due to the officers 
and dependants of the Company. In the 
solicitude of the Court on that head I sin- 
cerely participate ; and in the arrange- 
ments respecting the future circumstances 
of those meritorious servants, it will be my 
anxious desire, as w'ell as my duty, to co- 
operate with the Court in every effort to 
fulfil the obligations of justice and libera, 
lity.” Mr. Grant here clearly assured the 
Company that the intention of his Ma- 


jesty’s GovcrnmeiiC was no other than that 
of co-operating with the Court in every 
effort to fulfil the obligations of justice 
and liberality” towards the Company’s 
faithful servants ; and he concluded with 
saying, ‘‘ But without entering into de- 
tails, 1 trust that the Court and the Com. 
paiiy will be satisfied with the general as- 
surance which I gave in my last communi- 
cation, and which I have now repealed.” 
Of this, the right lion, gentleman gave a 
jiroof, by seconding every recommendation 
which the directors jdaced before him, 
and the only case in which he hesitated, 
was where he not satisfied with the libe- 
rality of the grant. The directors had 
acted with great liberality to some of their 
servants, and he lioped they would act on 
a similar principle to others who were 
equally deseiving. The maritime ser- 
vants of the Company had strong claims 
upon it, and these claims, he contended, 
ought now to he recognized, ivlien a 
change was about to be made wJiieli 
would make so serious an alteration in 
their future condition. The (piestion be- 
fore the Court was thih, uhetlier it was 
not consistent with the justice and libe- 
rality of the Company to deal out an 
equal measure of remuneration to all those 
servants who had deserved equally well of 
them ? This brought him to the consi- 
deration of another ground of his argu- 
ment, that unless equal justice were 
applied in a)q)ortioning the reward to 
their several servants, it would be incon- 
sistent with the honour and character of 
the East-India Company. He had en- 
deavoured to sIjcw, that the jilan of com- 
pensation projiosed by the directors was 
neither just or liberal. He had shewn, 
that the Company had solemnly promised 
it should be both just and liberal, and 
therefore to admit the plan of the direc- 
tors would be inconsistent with the ho- 
hour and character of the Company. On 
another ground their character was equally 
implicated They had not rendered equal 
justice in what they proposed to do to 
their maritime servants, comjiared ivith 
what tlu^ had done to their discharged 
commercial servants of the home establish- 
ment. TIic scale for the remuneration of 
the latter had been laid before the Court. 
It w'as large and liberal. Pensions w'ere 
granted to all w ho had been ten years and 
upwards in the service, and gratuities to 
those who had served less than ten years. 
Gratuities had been given to extra clerks, 
hoy-masters, and clotli -drawers, wdio had 
not been employed ten years, varying 
from £^4*00 to jiSOO; while to fifth and 
sixth mates of the maritime service, w ho 
had been many years in the service, .£100 
was oifered to them by the directors to 
go about their business. Among tlie 
pensioners of the home establisliinent, 
watermen received, uuconditionally, from 
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^38 to <£’57 per year, while boatswains 
and gunners of the maritime service were 
oifered ^£12 a-year, provided they were 
never worth anything more. Iloymen 
received £]4i3 a-ycar, while a third 
mate in tlie maritime service was olTered 
£60 a-year, and a second and chief 
mate per year, if in pecuniary distress, 

and provided their income never exceeded 
it. Was this equal justice? In their 
home establishment a messenger was re- 
warded with £73 a-year for life ; over- 
lookers of cloth were gifted with ^367 
a-year ; elders in the warehouses received 
from £233 to £267 per year ; the master 
of the Pilot sloop was presented with 
<£163 a-ycar, while a commander in the 
maritime service was offered only ^^150 
a-year upon a pauper establishment, that 
is, provided any income he possessed 
should go in abatement of it. Was this 
equal justice ? {Hear, hear, hear !) If it 
were not so. then he contended that the 
plan ])roposcd by the directors was in- 
consistent with the honour and character 
of the i'2ast- India Company, and ought 
to be rejected. In the scale already 
ado|)tcd for the home establishment, com- 
j)cnsations to a considerable amount were 
awarded to men, who never had the 
same trust confided to them, or the same 
umount of property in their hands, as the 
Company’s maritime officers. Take, for 
example, the hoy-masters. These men 
were engaged in transporting to and from 
the Company's wharfs, small quantities 
of stores and cargo to and from the Com- 
jiany’s ships, which were loading and un- 
loading ; whereas the commanders and 
otlicej's of the maritime service Avere in- 
trusted w’ith the care of cargoes always 
of great value, and sometimes amounting 
to a quaitcr of a million sterling.’ He 
did iipi object to the remimeralioii given 
to the former class of the Company’s ser- 
vants, hut he thought tliat equal justice 
to the other, and in his opinion, more 
deserving class of olheers, was necessary 
to establi&h the character of the Company 
tor honour and fair dealing. Many of the 
home servants of the Company had re- 
ceived compensation to the amount of 
£700 or £800 a-year, while the utmost 
that his motion went to ask for the Com- 
pany's retiied commanders did not ex- 
ceed £250 a-year, and for the subordi- 
nate otficers much less, comparatively a 
pittance. He asked this for men, who in 
the new circumstances in which the 
Company was placed, were deprived of 
all those means of subsistence which they 
had hitherto enjoyed. What was the 
amount of the compensation sought for 
the first and second mates ? The amount 
for the chief mate was only £160, and 
for tlic second mate £140 a-year. Either 
of these officers being eligible to a com- 
mand, might have obtained one on the 
./fs/rt^.Jiwrn.N.S. Vol,15.No.57, 
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very next voyage, if the Company’s trade 
had not been al>andoned. In that case they 
would, in all probability, have made in a 
single voyage, a sum of money equal to 
twice the value of the pension wdiich he 
now recommended for them. The scale 
which he proposed, therefore, could only 
be considered as frugal. By some it 
miglit be deemed parsimonious, but the 
character of extravagance could not be 
attached to it; it was less than the 
merits and services of the individuals de- 
served, but it w'as generous when com- 
pared with the scale of charity proposed 
by the directors. It had been said that 
a precedent existed in the year 1796, 
when an alteration took place in the 
shipping system of the Company, and 
that £1,500 had been then granted to 
the commanders as a compensation for 
what tiicy had lost by the changes. It 
had been forgotten to be added, that the 
Company at that time secured to each 
commander, besides the remuneration in 
money, six additional voyages in the ser- 
vice ; and if the ship which he commanded 
were worn out before the expiration of 
the six voyages, the Com})any contracted 
with the builder of a new sliip instead 
of the old one, that the same person 
should cominund it, until he had finished 
his six voyages. If the precedent weie 
good for one thing, it was good for another. 
Would the Court of Directors follow 
out the parallel, and give to their com- 
manders the value of six voyages as a 
recompense now ? The value of one voy- 
age, in fact, was far more than the 
compensation wliich they tendered. At 
that time^a change of regulations only 
took pla(S, the commerce still conti- 
nued ; but now a stop was put to all 
future enterprizc in the service of the 
Company, and their officers were at once 
put out ot the service in which they had 
been bred up, without any probable chance 
of getting into any other which would af- 
ford them any thing like an equivalent. 
They were, he repeated, bred up in the 
service of the Company which he admit- 
ted was conducted upon a scale of gene- 
rosity and munificence, which the circum- 
stances of the Company afforded. But now 
that they were cut off from all hope of 
further service their loss was the greater, 
and he w^oiild ask whether on the ground 
of the example which the Company it- 
self had set, they ought not to give a more 
libei-al allowance than that wliich tlie 
Directors had proposed? In the year 
1796, in the precedent which had been 
alluded to, a large sum of money, but so 
that the whole should not exceed £5,000, 
had been given to commanders of vessels, 
in lieu of the advantages wdiich they had 
previously had from shares in those ves- 
sels. Many cuiniuaiiders had shares in 
ships at the present time, but they sought 

(G) 
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for no addittonfil compensation on that 
account. All they asked was, that the 
Company should give equal effect now to 
the^ principles of justice and liberality 
which they had been accustomed to do on 
former occasions. At the period men- 
tioned, he found the names of such men 
as Mr. Charles Grant, Mr, Joseph Cotton, 
Mr. Charles Mills, and Mr. William I'ul- 
larton Klpljin‘:tone, and he had pha^^iirc 
in relVning to them These gentlemen 
were surely good judges, and not inferior 
to the finance eomniittee of the present 
day. 'rhey were well acquainted Avith 
the maritinne affairs of the East-India 
Company ; they knew the obligations of 
justice and tl‘o virtue of economy, and 
they declared it to he “ humane and 
liberal” tliat the fullest compensation 
should be granted to commercial servants, 
whose losses had been ocea';ioned by the 
choice and t!ie acts of tJic f^ompany. 
And such was the ea'^e now. I'lic East- 
India Coii>])any had relmqiiir.kcd tlie iji- 
terests of eomnieree for tlie functions of 
sovereignty. They did it of their ov. ii 
choice, and v/ere hound, tlierctore, more 
especially the Court of Diicetors, ulio 
were the immediate administrators of the 
political luiictions, they were bound to 
give the most ample compensation for 
losses which tlicinselvos had caused. 

Let him hope that the Company of the 
])resent day, would follow the virtuous 
example which had been set tliein in for- 
mer (lays. lie had shewn them that the 
means ot liberality were in tlieir power ; 
they had ample lands to treat all with 
generosiiy. If the Direetois had thought 
otlicrwi-!C, it should liavehcen tjieir eour'-e 
to make an equitable adjustment betore 
theyjiad eonipensated anyone : but it was 
not so ; t’-iey had means for all. Not that 
he wished them to go hack, so as to reduce 
the ainoiiiU of any comjn'n-atioti whieli 
they liad nuuh , hut to make all 1 ‘eifect 
by biingiiig np that ot tiieir iniiritimc 
officers oil a pai wivh me otheis. lie 
sought this horn thtii justice as men; 
from their oliiee and eliaractei as the 
sovereigns ot 1 ndia, \\ Inch liad derived su'*h 
important ailvantages Iroin the services oi 
their mantime ollieers Thev owed it 
to their own eliaracier as such sovLrmgiis, 
they owed it to tlieir Iionour an<l eha- 
raeter, not to treat those otlieer- widi less 
liberality than they had shev\n to their 
home servants, lie luul alivady rea<l to 
the Court the opinions iff Goveniinont, 
and the remarks of Mr. Grant, that he 
would be dispo.sed to concur in tlie re- 
commendation to tlie Comjiaiiy for a 
liberal compensation to all tlie diseliarg^cd 
commercial servants of the Company. So 
far he ha<l shewn, that to do otherwise 
would be contrary to the positive engage- 
ment of his Majesty’s Government, af- 
firmed at the making of the compromise, 
and continued in discussion afterwards. 


That it would be contraiy also to the 
spirit and tenor of the act of Parliament 
was apparent from the fact, that the act 
liad been altered to meet the claims of 
the maritime servants Mr. Grant had 
very kindly introiluccd the word “ here- 
tolore” in the 7tli section, to embrace 
not only those, who were in actual em- 
ployment at the time the trade Avas 
abandoned, hut tliose avIio, not having 
lelt the service, AAcre waiting for em- 
ployment. And the Avords “ widows 
and children” were al>o introduced 
into the clause by tlie light lion, 
geiitlcinun to give a Aviderand more liberal 
effect to it. He reckoned for the 
support therefore of the right lion, 
the IVesiilent of the Hoard of Con- 
trol to the veiy moderate •icalc which 
ho (]\ir. Weeding) had tendeied. He 
would a-^k the gentlemen behind the 
bar when the act made such a paoAisiuii 
for the adoption of the Company’s own 
pnnciple of justice and lihendity, whether 
it would he fair and just to jilacc those 
desei ving oflicers to whom he had alluded 
in the situation of paupers, and to tiirow 
them hack on tlieir own leAOurees, without, 
any just consideration of that to which 
their former services entitled them? The 
Court of Proprietors, if they adopted his 
resolution, Avould take — and they were 
willing to take —all the responsibility 
upon themselves, when satisfied of llic hii- 
iiiunity and Justice of the course which 
they retommended. lie now came to 
the concluding point of his aigurnent to 
which he begged to call the attention of 
till* Couit, wljich Avas, that the moral anti 
cqnuahlc \ laims of their m'.niiiine servants 
de-^ervc/l and demanded hb. ral coinjieii- 
sation. 'l‘hc advantages w Inch the Com. 
paiiy had derived from their naval force 
were novv, and had long been, ^mat- 
ter of history. Hume, the histoiian, 
iiKiitioned, in the reign of .fames the I'irst, 
the fact, il'.it in IfJl 1 one of like Company’s 
ships, as'*i>ttd by a pinnace, had live en- 
gagti.ienls witli a I’oiluguese squadron, 
and ohtamed a successful vittoiy against 
very superior numbers. lie had stated 
this to shew, that from the earliist period 
of the est.ihlishment of the East- India 
(onipany their maritime seivants had tlis- 
pl.'ued a degree of skill and courage, not 
only uselul to their employers, hut ci edita- 
ble to themselves and honourahle to tlieir 
country. Other instances could he ad- 
duced of the ^ki!l and prowess of their 
commercial marine. There were many 
historic records of tlie bravery displayed 
by that force which he might cite to the 
Court, but he would not trouble them 
with more than a few testimonials. One 
of those was fiorn a gentleman who had, 
during the whole of his connection with 
the Company, distinguished himself, and 
who, if fate had not dcjirived his fiieiids 
and his country of his services, Avould be 
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found n zealous suppoiU'r of the Com- 
pany’s marine. The gentleman to whom he 
alluded, (Mr. Chas. Marjoribanks), now 
unfortunately deceased, in a letter dated 
British Factory, China, October 1831, ad- 
dressed to one of the Company’s com- 
manders, said: “ Were any proof wanting 
of the high discipline and character of tlie 
Company naval service, it might be found 
in the conduct of its commanders and of- 
ficers, under circumstances the most try- 
ing in which a Meet could be placed in 
this countiy.” lie might also allude to 
the resolution of the Coinniittee of the 
Patriotic Fund, on the 14th of August 
1801, which said, “ That the circiimstancc 
of ail eneiiiv ’b Heet of ships of war, coin- 
inanded by an admired in an eighty-four 
gun ship, heiiig defeated and chased h) a 
licet of merchantmen, pioiceting an ii»i- 
inen'’.e piopcily, is highly honourable to 
the Ihitish naval ch Kacter, and alioids a 
hiilliant e* anijile to the pre'-eiit and future 
agC'i.” I le might also niL ntioM the re-so- 
luiion of a comn.illee of* wuichants ex- 
pressing their high admiration, and be- 
stow ing snh^tanti.d testimonials of it on the 
captains, pai ticiil.n 1 y ('apt. rimiiis, wlio, 
iindei theeomimind of t'ominodoie Dance, 
iiud l.ml the CvinipanN ’s vessel, tin* Jloyal 
Cicoige alongside of the ricncli adn’ii..ra 
ship the iVJ.iiengo, of eighi\-foui guns. 
Tiie lesi'hition of the coremiitee, and the 
answer <*f ('ommodore Dame, weie so 
well knoxMi, tlial he would not Ijoi'hle llie 
Court by reading them, lie could tut, 
however, restrain himself from reading 
the testiinoinal of a niemher of the Ijcgis- 
Jatuie to the spirit and enterpri/'' of the 
Company’s inaiitime oJliiers, The gen- 
tleman to whom he alluded was Sir (/co. 
Staunton, wiio, in n letter d.ited iioiii 
Leigh Talk, on the o'th of the piescnt 
inoiith, said: “I have always viewed the 
coiiiineieial iiiaiiiieof ilie C'oiiijmny as a 
iiuisi important lesoiirce to the nation at 
laige, on the sudden emergency of a iia\al 
war, and therefore cannot but fear tliat 
its abolition may liereafler be seriously 
felt by the couiitiy. Under any circum- 
stances, however, the claims of the com- 
manders and ollicers of this service, not only 
on the generosity, hut the justice of their 
country, ft»r compeusatioii for the loss 
of their profession, appears to me most 
impel ati\e.” 'I'liis was the opinion of 
a gentleman long and .•icti\ely engageil 
in the C'ompany’s service, and who, 
as late president of the SeJeet ('ommittee 
of the lirilish factory at ('aiitoii, had ample 
opportunity of obsetviiig the sjdrit and 
enterprize, the zeal, diligence, and assi- 
duity of those olliceis in the discharge of 
their various and important duties. The 
next testimonial which he would lead was 
that of Mr. Wni. Baynes, who, in .t letter 
to the commiliet' of cumuiandei s .nid orli- 
clIs of the ('■ompaiiy’s mai iiime sei vice, 

£i.ad: Although 1 caiinul llatlei uiysclf 
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that my opinion would carry the weight 
you ^appear to atUch to it, it gives me 
much pleasure to bear testimony to the 
good conduct of the commanders and offi- 
cers of the Hon. Company’s ships during 
the period of their being in China, as also 
the efficiency of the ships, and the excel- 
lent discipline maintained amongst the 
crews, to which circumstance may he attri- 
buted, in a great measure, the jirosperity 
of the trade, in the few' serious quarrels 
that have occurred in China during many 
years past.” He had now, he hoped, sa- 
tisfactorily sliew'ii that the principles with 
which he had set out w’ere well proved, 
and that it would be inconsistent with the 
hononour and character of the (Jompaiiy 
to aw’ard a smaller scale of com])ell^atiou 
to their maritime ofliceis liian libel ality 
and equal ju.sticc rujuired at their li<inds. 
If he ha i made oi.t this, he hoped tile 
Couit would go with him in lliinking that 
tlic quantum of compen'.alioii which he 
had piupc^sed vM)uhI be the which they 
would lecoumiend. He would imw con- 
clude by caineslly imploring the Diiedots 
to lecoiisuler their decision, and to give 
to his projjosal their acquiescence, if not 
thi‘ir col dial supjiort. Jat the in i ceoUcct 
that the oMiters whose claims he advocated 
had had large and most valuable cargoes 
conlided to their caie ; that ‘•uch cargoes 
had been b: ought fio ii ll-e furthest 
pait of the earth ; and that not a ship 
or hoinew’.inl caigo fiom (^liina had 
been lost since the year 1S(>(), a peiiod 
of twenty-eight yeais. {J.uud »/e.s of 
J fear, hear f ) The wdiole of the valuable 
pi'iipoity committed to the euie of these 
oibcers hud been bi ought safel\ lioim*, to 
the great advantage of the levei.iie of 
India as well as of England. On these 
grounds he w'ould again uigently re- 
(S)iiiiiiend thesliong claims of tlieir ina- 
iitime oOiceis, that they should do by 
them wdiut they had so liberally done 
hyolheis of their servants; feeling con- 
lideiit, that in doing this they would hut 
satis! y their own honour and character. 
U'he hoii. pioprietor then moved his 
amendment, at the same time protesting 
against the course hy which it had been 
prevented from being received as an ori- 
giiKil motion. 

iS:r I'otht's, in sc'coiidiijg tlu? ainciid- 
ment, said that in the first place* lie wisJi- 
ed to be understood as not (•(iiicurring in 
theprom dmgsol the Court Jor he felt that 
the jircccdent that day established might 
hercaher lead to dangerous coiiseciiieiices. 
However, as his hoii. friend had given 
way, he would consent to second the 
uiiieiidineiil. He hilly concurred with 
lii^. lion, tiieiul, in thinking that the scale 
ot compensation for those unfoiUniate aiid 
ill-used individuals, the inaiitime ser- 
vants ut the Company, was mucli below 
that to wliicli they were jur-ily eiitiilcd. 
He admitted that coinpaiEons wcic 
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odious, and he would avoid them as far 
«s possible, but he could not avoid ^k- 
Ing at some of the scales of compenAion 
which had been made with respect to some 
of the servants of the Company, and con- 
trasting them with others. In this contrast 
lie saw in the compensations made to the 
supercargoes and agents at Canton, and to 
others nearer home, a wide diffeience be- 
tween the amount given and that given 
to the maritime servants of the Company. 
Tliis difference, he must contend, was 
most unjust to those who had been cast 
.upon the wide waters, and who had lost 
all future hope of employment ; not 
through their ovim fault, but through the 
failure of tliose by whom they had been 
employed ; through measures brought 
about by the new arrangements into which 
the Company had entered, and which 
arrangements, it was said, were for the 
Company's advantage. The Company, 
he contended, began at the wrong end : 
they first sought their own interest, 
and that being secured, they seemed, 
in this instance at least, to be regardless 
of the interests of many of those who 
had strong claims upon them. The re- 
commendations of Xhe Company were 
fully admitted by the Government. In- 
deed, during the whole of the negociations 
ill the late arrangements, the Govern^ 
merit fully recognized the principle that 
tliose who had claims upon the Company 
should receive a liberal compensation for 
those claims. This principle had been 
fully carried out in the compensation al- 
ready made to many of the Company’s 
servants. Besides the list which had 
been read by his hon. friend (Mr. Weed- 
ing) lie had seen another list, which 
shewed that some individuals had receiv- 
ed pensions who had not been in the 
Company’s service ten years- 

The C/iaiman.— ■“ The hon. proprie- 
tor is mistaken ; no pension is granted as 
such, unless the party has served ten years.” 

Sir C. Forbes . — It was said in tlie list 
to which he alluded that it was “ com- 
pensation as pension.” lie found that 
one individual whose salary amounted to 
a-year, received a “ com])ensa- 
tion ” or “ pension,” as he would call it, 
of £4>70j after a service of twenty-two 
years. Another individual, after a ser- 
vice of sev’en and a-half years, received a 
large portion of his previous income; 
another, whose salary was i^’lSO a-year, 
received, after eleven years’ service, a 
pension of ^91 ; and another again, whose 
iiicome was ^101, received .£70 a-year 
pension, and so on of others in a similar 
proportion. Now let tliis be compared 
with the scale of pensions proposed by 
his hon. friend, and the justice and fair- 
ness of that scale would be at once ad- 
mitted. Indeed, if there was any objec- 
tion to it, it would be that it was too low. 
He would nut gr» into u comparison ol 


the compensations made to the civil ser- 
vants of the Company ; he would take 
tliat given to their pilots and some of 
their watermen. Some of tiie former re- 
ceived £24D a-year, and one of the latter, 
who liad served thirty-nine years on a 
salary of jG 66 a-year, received a compen- 
tion of jC 44' a-year. He did not complain 
of that ; he wished them joy of the libe- 
rality of the Company ; all be desired was 
that an equal measure of justice should be 
dealt out to those who were equally, or, 
as he should say, still more deserving. 
When men talked of length of service as 
being the mere measure of compensation, 
without reference to the nature and value 
of the service, it reminded him of what 
had been said by Mr. Grant ; that the 
longer a man was in the Company’s ser- 
vice the more of its money he received. 
That was undoubtedly the case with a 
large proportion of the Company’s ser- 
vants ; but how w'ould it tell with respect 
to the Company’s maritime ollicers ? 
Whatever the amount of their income 
was, they were called upon to pay to the 
Company a duty of £27 pei cent., 
amounting to about ^80,000 a-year. 
That, in twenty years, would make 
^l,(i00,U00. This was a large fund for 
the Company, but let it be recollected 
tliat this tax w’as on the gross receipts, 
and that the ofheers w'ho paid it often 
w^oundup their affairs with a loss. Let him 
not be told, then, that these ollieers had 
not a strong claim tor compensation. By 
the deductions from their iirohts an enor- 
mous fund had been created in the hands 
of tlie Company, out of which the W'hole 
of the officers might now be amply reimi- 
nerated. He made Ins claim, then, for 
them on this fund alone ; a claim which 
no other servants of the Company could 
make. What servants of the Company 
beside these had ever been called upon to 
pay £27 per cent, on their incomes ? 
A large class of the Company’s servants, 
who had never contributed any thing to 
this fund, had received ample comjiensa- 
tion, while these gentlemen were awarded 
but a scanty reinunerution. Let it also 
be recollected, that the maritime officers of 
the Comj>Qiiy would by the new regula- 
tions be throw'n out of bread without any 
fault of their own. It w'as said tliat tliis 
was also without any fault of the Com- 
pany. He denied it. He contended that 
it w as the fault of the Court of Directors, 
in consenting (to what he had protested 
against) to the surrender of their right to 
trade to China, wdiicli they possessed in 
common with all his Majesty’s subjects. 
If they had preserved the right, if they 
had not surrendered that which strictly 
belonged to them, the circumstances of 
tlieir maritime officers would be quite dif- 
icrent, because then their employment 
would be continued. He mentioned this 
because he saw many then present wiio 
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liad consented to that surrender. They 
had, however, given up their right upon 
an annuity of ^104 per cent, upon their 
capital for forty years, and for paying 
back the principal at the end of that time, 
l^ut who was to pay this annuity? The 
people of India. But had the people of 
India any part in the transaction ? Had 
they been consulted at all upon it? He 
would say not; he would say that the 
people of India had nothing to do with 
it. He would not then enter into the 
rjiiestioii of the Company's assets ; they 
might he more or less ; but he would con- 
tend, that the Company liad deprived 
itself, by the surrender of its right to pri- 
vate trade, of all the advantages wiiich its 
superior knowledge and circumstances 
had given to it, which advantages would 
have been more than sudicient to drive 
the private trade out of the market. He 
had no hesitation in saying from his ac- 
quaintance with the subject, that with such 
I'ldvantages as the Company possessed in 
Canton, they would have been enabled to 
luLve nitiintained their ground in China 
against ail the com]ietition of private 
tr.ide. But what had they done ? They 
had given up this right of jirivate trade, 
and when in a year or two they came to 
wind np their alTair^, they would see 
whether this annuity ot £030,000 was a 
relief to linlia or not Where were they 
to get the £9,000,000, or £10,000,000, 
wiiich were to pay off the debt ? They 
were promised this. It would be seen 
whether that ])roinise would be realized. 
But he would leave that point and come 
back to their poor maritime servants, and 
he would ask what would he the result 
to them of all tliosc recent arrangements ? 
They were to be turned adrift, with pro- 
bably only just the means of keeping 
them out of jail, or rather he should say, 
the means of throwing them into jail, for 
it was probable some of them were in 
debt, and their creditors were only w’ait- 
iiig to pounce upon them the moment 
they received this bagatelle of a pension. 
{Hear, hear !) He could not but think 
that the scale of remuneration proposed 
by his hull, friend was very moderate; but 
as his lion, friend had been so very mo- 
derate, he hoped the Court would feel 
(hat they were only dealing out a fair 
measure of justice in acceding to the mo- 
tion. He would not detain the Court by 
any further remarks; he thanked them 
for the attention with which they had 
listened to him. He hoped the resolu- 
tions of his lion, friend would be carried 
by a large majority, and he felt convinced 
that when carried and fonvarded to the 
Board of Control, that body would be 
found cordially to concur with them. He 
would forfeit anything if they did not 
give their cordial concurrence in the rc- 
coinmeiidation. 

Sir rullcnc^ Hakobn 'ouid; he could not 


resist from stating his sentiments on the 
qi^ion before the Court, as the interest of 
a rody of gentlemen, for whom he had 
a great regard, was deeply concerned. 
Amongst the numerous class who com- 
posed their various services, there were 
none to whom they were more beholden 
for their prosperity than to their naval 
officers, nOr were there any who liave more 
strongly recommended themselves to the 
Court of Proprietors by their talents and 
good conduct. As a proof, from the first 
formation of the Court of Directors, it has 
always counted amongst its most respected 
and efficient members, officers of that ser. 
vice. He had known them many years. 
In 1780, he was in the action in Port 
Prjjp Bay, where several were distin- 
guished. In 179G, he convoyed a num- 
her of the Company's ships to India ; two 
of his respected friends within the bar 
were commanders in the fleet. During 
the five years which he remained in that 
country, he was constantly in contact with 
the Company’s ships, some of which were 
fitted as frigates, and cruised under his 
orders: on all occasions the otiiceis con. 
ducted themselves with zeal and ability. 
Government had thought proper to open 
the trade to China, and to make other great 
changes in the rule of India : in conse- 
quence many have suflered, but none to 
the extent of their maritime officers. Last 
year, they could boast of having the finest 
mercantile navy in the \iorld; but it was 
now no more. By all it was acknow. 
ledged that India had been well governed 
by the Company, and various were the 
causes assigned. In his opinion, it was 
from their having selected honourable and 
talented men for their governors, and 
other high public functionaries ; their hav- 
ing supplied their civil and military ser- 
vices with the best youth of this country; 
and, above all, their having rewarded most 
generously all in their employ. This had 
been the main -spring of their success, and 
if they did not follow this mode of lulc, 
the future would not be like unto the par>t. 
He trusted that on the present occasion 
tliey would act, therefore, with their accu>- 
tonicd liberality, in rewarding those de- 
serving men. 

'Mv. Fielder trusted that the different 
opinions held by the Court of Proprietors 
and the Court of Directors at the be- 
ginning of the debate, on the subject of 
order, would not lead to any uripicasaiit 
feelings on either side of the bar, nor lie 
prejudicial to the maritime officers* 
claims. He for one always wished to 
sustain the dignity of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and to treat them singly and as a 
body with all due respect and attention, 
as tile representatives of the Court of the 
East- India Company of Proprietors ; and 
he hoped that the warmth which had been 
displayed, certainly as much on one side 
as on tlic other side of the bar, would 
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only be considered, as that nutunil ebul- 
lition of British spirit, not iincommQiLat 
British meetings. On this score he vtMild 
only remark, that he was sure no proprie- 
tor could impute any improper feeling to 
the directors. In regard to the main 
cpiestion, particularly as respected the 
Company’s assets, he would not touch 
upon ex parte statements of the directors 
and proprietors, but begged in the first 
place to refer to tlie minute of conference 
of ]2tb October 1830 at Apsley-bouse, 
between the Diike of Wellington, Lord 
Klleiiborougli. and two of the directors, 
Mr. Astcll and Sir Robert Cam})bell, and 
bearing the signatures of J^ord Lllen- 
borough and the latter gentlemen. By 
this document it appears that the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Ellenbor^gh 
considered that the projirietors had suih- 
cient proj)erty for capital, dividends, and 
their debts and obligations ; further, that 
the proprietors would retain the right to 
tiade as a corporate body, and that Par- 
liament should reserve the power of re- 
lising any arrangement which might then 
be entered into, if the Company ceased 
to have a commercial ehaiaeter. From 
this record he (Mr. F.) would contend, 
ill the first ])laec, that tli%Company hud 
not only Kill property for their own claiins 
and for every legal and eijuitable dci.'iand 
upon them, ljut had ah^o a riglit ol de- 
manding compensation from the Briti.^h 
nation, provided they agreed, against 
their owai feelings and interests, to aban- 
don then* light to trade as a corporate 
body, for the benefit of the BiUibli nation 
at large. {Ilrur, hear!) Thus much on 
the head of assets and ogrccmeiit with 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Ellen - 
boroiigii, the late ministers, on behalf of 
the English nation. IJe would now ad- 
vert to the language Of the present ini- 
iiistry. The noble I^iartpiis Laasdown, 
as minister ot tlie crown, in his place, 
admitted that the Company’s commercial 
assets were valued at £21,040,557, witii- 
out including £4« 81 1 ,000, aeknow leged to. 
be due from the territorial revenues ; 
making together J02G,45O,557, and com- 
pletely independent of £;8,G16,113, al- 
leged to be due to the trading body on 
the score of old claims on the territorial 
revenue. {TJeur, hear !) He also w'ould 
refer to Mr. Grant’s statement in his 
jdace as a minister of the crown, ad- 
mitting that tJie Company were jiosaessed 
of very extensive commercial assets of 
near jG19 000,0u 0. These admissions of 
cojjiinercial assets, it must be iiiuided, 
w ere entirely independent of all the Com- 
pany’s large territorial propei ty, and their 
rights and privileges as a cori)oriile body 
to trade in perpetuity. ( IJciu , hem f) 
J>Iow', be submitted, it must be acknow- 
ledged tliul the entire sm render ol tlie 
beneficial right to these laigc assets, to 


their vast territorial domains, and to their 
trading as mercliants, being fur the be- 
nefit of the British nation at large, W'ith* 
out the proprietors receiving any addi- 
tional dividends or benefit whatever, it 
was hut just that every one having an 
equitable claim upon them should be 
liberally remunerated, (//car, hear!) 
Having shewn the Company’s assets and 
territorial property, with the claims on 
the nation for an abandonment of trade, 
to be more than sufficient for every pur- 
pose, he w'ould beg to point out the con- 
duct of ministers with respect to the 
West-Indies, compared .with their con- 
duct towards India and its Company. 
As to the West-Indies, he would not 
«ntcr into the great question, whether the 
iG2G,000,000 was well or ill laid out, 
whether it W'as or was not a benefit to 
those islands, tlieir owners uiid inha- 
bitants ; lie did not intend to impugn 
any grant of money in tlic cause ol hii- 
munity, or for the }>ul)lie good ; he only 
introdiicvd the siihjcet to shew tliat 
.£20,000,001) had been, or would be 
raised by Biitisb taxation lor the West- 
India islands for the abolition ol shivery, 
lor the planters or for the mortgagees ; 
blit on winch of these accounts, time 
only would shew'. But in jioint of money 
inti rot, lie doubted wlieiher the British 
nation would receive the value of a 
sugar-cane lor the w’liole £20 000,000 so 
rai.-cd by taxation. (JJear, hoar He 
believed tbeie could ]>,? not much ques- 
tion oil tliut liead. N«>w, as a contrast to 
this absolute gilt of ,F'20,(H)(),()(H) nom 
the Bnti<3h nation wirliout the least re- 
turn, lie begg<-(l to show the lelativo 
situation of Ijuiia and England lor more, 
than a et i.tui y bai'k. In the first place 
he would a«k, did the Biitisli nation ever 
give India the smallest coin? On tlie 
central y, indt'jieiideiit ol the iiiiiiuuise 
W'caMi, \.ur alter year, constantly, with- 
out tlie least cessation, tiowiiig into Eng- 
land liom India, the Cum|)any had iii- 
van,.biy acted upon tlie iriosL liberal and 
beneficial jilan towanls the British na- 
tion. The irninensc revenue of about 
lour millions sterling anmially, arising 
Iroin the ( oinpany's Indian and China 
trade, was quarterly paid to the British 
government without the least charge 
whatever. {Hear !) On looking into 
the lecords it w'ill be found, that in 1708 
the jiropiietors lent to the British go- 
vernnient the (then) enorinoiis sum of 
£T, 200,000 w'lcliout interest ; in 1744<. 
£1,000,000, at the low interest of three 
per cent, only ; and betw'ceii the years 
J'iGS and 1773, the jiroprietors did not 
Iciul, but actually ami bond fate gave out 
ol llieir owm pockets to the British na- 
tion the enormous sum ol .£2, 1 GO, .308. 
ill 1781 tiicy gave tlic iuiliicr sum of 
£1:00,01K); and in 1708, the addiUw ’ 
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sum of ^£500,000. {Hear, hear!) The 
Court would find that these several sums 
of money, without compound, but merely 
simple interest, would at the present pe- 
riod amount to more than 5,000,0(30. 
Taking therefore the ^15,000,000 at five 
per cent, to produce .£7^3,000 per an- 
num, the interest would, alter paying the 
proprietors’ dividends of .£030,000 per 
annum, leave ^*120,000 per annum for 
compensations of every kind ; and this, 
independent of the Company’s commer- 
cial assets, the territorial property, and 
the right of compensation for abandon- 
ment of trade to benefit the British na- 
tion. {Hear, hear !) He (Mr. F ) there- 
fore contended, that as the .£20,000,(300 
raised by British taxation ostensibly on 
the sole ground of humanity, was a ques- 
tion between the West-liidies and its 
interests and the nation at large; the 
question new at issue in the Court of 
Proprietors must not be considered as a 
squabble between themselves, but as one 
between India and its Company and the 
British nation. {Hear, hear!) He did not 
mean to lind fault with the £20,000,000 
grant to the West-1 ndian interests, 
tiiough no money equivalent was given 
for it ; but he must contrast such mag- 
nificent liberality with the conduct to 
India. He could not hut dwell on the 
vast benefits, for more than two cen- 
turic'., India had conferred on the English 
nation, and without having received the 
same rights and privileges in resjiect to 
produee by rnaiinlsictui cs enjoyed by other 
colonies, piirticiilarly regarding the Hin- 
doo’s favourite enqdoyment of cultivating 
the sugar-eanc. {Hear, hear!) The pre- 
sent qiication of compensation to the 
maritime olheers was not one airectiiig 
tile DKijuietor.s in jioint of money, the 
allowaiices not coming out ot their 
pockete, hut out of the commercial assets 
lield by them as trustees ; and he con- 
sidered tiiat the jn'oprietois should not 
part with the projjcriy remaining in their 
hands until tliey had fulfilled every object 
of the tni'-t reiiosed in them by the act. 
One of those triist^^, a most imjiortaiit 
one, was to sati^ly the fair and equitable 
claims of that most meritorious class of 
the Company’s service, the maritime offi- 
cers. He thought it quite unnecessary 
to enter into the details of individual 
claims, though many of a strong kind 
existed : those should he left to the Court 
of Directors’ own investigation ; neither 
did he deem it requisite to go into the 
private and public conduct ot these offi- 
cers, nor ot their valuable .services to 
India, the proprietors, and the British na- 
tion ; as they were so publicly known 
and estimated as to render any observa- 
tion of the Court quite useless. He 
would bowcx'jr beg to stale one fact 
which had come to his own knowledge. 


as an instance of a high sense of conduct 
in a commander, and followed up by an 
cqtfial high sense of feeling in his widow 
and family. Captain Sanders, command- 
ing the OrweU, was in the river at Can- 
ton when the dreadful fire took place. 
He and many others were the principal 
means of saving the Company’s i>roperty, 
to the amount of about £000,000. The 
extraordinary fatigue and anxiety he ex- 
perienced by such extra duty in tiie Com- 
pany’s service cost him his life, but his 
widow and ten children never made the 
least claim on the Company’s bounty. 
In the debate, the peculiar circumstances 
in which youths liad been brought up to 
the maritime service had been omitted, 
and he therefore begged to say a few words 
on .that subject. The parents, naturally 
looking forward to sons becoming com- 
manders, at least second or first officers, 
W'ere obliged to be at a great expense in 
their general and nautical education. Inde- 
pendently, he found, on inquiry, that the 
sixth, fifth, fourth, and third officers, in- 
stead of being sufficiently remunerated, 
each officer sustained a loss of almiit 
£2,000, in fulfilling those four grades. 
The second officer’s tonnage or emolu- 
ments were not more tlian sufficient to 
reimburse the expenses of the out and 
home voyages and the expenses on shore ; 
and with respect to the first officer, lie 
naturally looking forward to a command, 
and necessarily kcciiing the society quali- 
fying him for that high station, it was not 
to be expected that his savings could be 
much. It tlierclorc appeared to him, 
that until they became commanders they 
had little means of rcimhiirsemciit. In 
regard to tlie Poplar Fund, and thcDirec- 
tors’ proj)oscd compensation ]’ciisions, it 
Wfis clear that an officer claiming the one 
could take no benefit from the other. 
The rojdar Fund was for persons both 
sick and in pecuniary distress, whereas 
the directors projiosed jicnsions for per- 
sons not sick, but in pecuniary distress 
only. If, therefore, an officer accepted 
the latter, he disqualified hmiself from a 
claim on tile Pojilar Fund. In eilect, it 
xva'. a substitution Air tiie Pojdar Fund. 
In jioint ol lilieiality Ihi* Company eoidd 
not take credit c.c, icgarded the I’oplar 
Fund, it not being Company’s money, 
nor from tlie jsrojuietc is’ fiockc ts, but 
subsciiptions and so lorth from the mark 
time oificciv-, themselves. {Hear !) Look- 
ing at the question as one, not between 
the Conijjaiiy and the maritime (^fiiccrs, 
but between India and the Biitish nv,- 
tioii, he did think that the officers should 
liavc the proposed pensions ; tliat at all 
events they were entitled to have the gra- 
tuities ofiored by the directors coupled 
with the pensions in the directors’ scale, 
but without being obliged to adduce cer- 
tificates of beggary and of complete pau- 
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peri6iii^(i7ear / ) He was not an advo- 
cate for extravagant remuneration^ but he 
was anxious that the officers should be 
liberally compensated for their loss, occa- 
sioned by an abandonment of the Com- 
pany’s commercial charter for the benefic 
of the British nation. He should con- 
elude in trusting, that as it was a national 
question, England would not be wanting 
in doing justice to so meritorious a class 
of its seamen. — {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Twining regretted, that the view he 
took of the question was not in accordance 
with that of the Court of Directors, which 
he wished it should be wlien he ventured 
to address the Court on such a subject ; 
differing however as he did from the direc- 
tors, he did not think he should dischaige 
his duty as an independent proprietor, if 
he did not state his opinion to the Court 
on this important question. He was 
anxious, as he had stated at the last Court, 
to do justice to the merits of those men to 
whose services the Company owed so 
much, and that their case should be 
brought under the consideration of a Ge- 
neral Court. Willi respect to the course 
taken by the Court of Directors, he felt 
that all must give them full credit for their 
considering that, in what they proposed 
to do, they were acting in discliarge of 
what they deemed their duty. Yet he was 
sorry to say that, with the best conside- 
ration he was able to give to this subjects 
he could not arrive at the same conclu- 
sion. It was now twelve months since 
this subject ’had been in a great measure 
before them : because the annihilation of 
the Company’s commercial charter could 
scarcely have been decided upon, without 
the attention of proprietors having been 
turned to the necessity which would be 
imposed upon them of providing for 
that service, whose situation the Court 
were now called upon to consider ; but, if 
he might be allowed to say it, tlie pro- 
prietors generally had felt so satisfied with 
the terms which secured to tliem their di- 
vidends, that, to a certain degree, they 
became indifferent to many points which 
would otherwise have engaged their atten- 
tion. Amongst those whose claims had 
been thus postponed, or rather, he must 
say, the only party whose claims had not 
been fully considered, were the maritime 
eervants of tlie Company. Looking to the 
eminent services of that class of officers— 
considering the great obligation the Com- 
pany owed to their skill and intrepidity, 
he had rejoiced to think that the time was 
u^rne when, he trusted, their services could 
be rewarded in such a manner as to give 
satisfaction to the public, and to the par- 
ties themselves. To place them as they 
were before the late arrangements was im- 
possible ; to measure the exact amount of 
compensation which should he given to 
each was nearly equally so ; hoNvever, he 


had thought and believed tliat there was a 
disposition in the Company to smooth 
down, by a liberal treatment, the disap- 
pointment which must accrue to men from 
the loss of their situations, and an abrupt 
termination of a distinguished and ho- 
nourable caroQi*. He had hoped that 
that considemtion would have begot a 
kindly feeling towards men, who had been 
justly held in such high estimation for 
their services. The officers in the Com- 
pany’s commercial marine ranked next to 
those in the Royal Navy, and in point of 
skill and enterprize, might often be ranked 
with them. There was nothing in the 
commercial world which afforded any 
thing like a shadow of the Company’s 
marine in rank and importance. In his 
opinion, we owed much of our superiority 
in India, to our naval prowess: fur al- 
though all due and pre-eminent merit 
must be awarded to the arms of his Ma- 
jesty and of the Indian army, yet the well- 
known efficiency of the maritime ser- 
vice produced tlie most beneficial effects 
throughout our Eastern dominions. On 
this ground, tlicrcfore, their maritime ser- 
vants have the strongest claims upon 
them, and are entitled to the most liberal 
treatment. Let it be borne in mind 
that the change made in the condition 
of these gentlemen was much greater 
jthan had been anticipated. On this sub- 
ject he would beg to read an extract from 
a report of a Committee of the Directors. 
It stated : 

“ Your Coromittee must further remark, that for 
several years the Company have been f^aduaiiy 
modifying their shipping system, and preparing 
for still greater alterations in it ; they ha\ c long 
ceased from entering into building contracts, and 
in engaging ships whose contracts had expired for 
additional >oyages,they have reduced the privilege 
of the commanders and officers, and in some cases 
have abstained from rbciuiring that the comman- 
ders and officers should be selected from the Cloin- 
pany’s service only. It must therefore have been 
obvious to all parties Interested, that an important 
change was approaching, and it was a natural coii- 
sequenro of the measures preparatory to it, that 
many of the members of the freighted service 
left it, either wholly or for a time, and took other 
employment ; but alttough the past proceedings 
of the Comjiany indicjtedan approaching change, 
yet the change which tas taken place exceeds that 
upon which the motf prudent calculation could 
have justly reckoned Not only has the Com- 
pany’s exclusive trade to China been abrogated (it 
was generally expeaed that such would be the 
case), but the Comf^ny's trade is wholly to cease. 
That roulft gcarcelg^ have been erpected ; besides 
in preparing to disjjbntinue all trade, the Com- 
pany have abstained from employing commercial 
shipping one season previous to the expiration of 
the term for which the exclusive privilege was 
continued to them by law.** 

Under these circumstances, and parti- 
cularly under that of the change having 
been much greater than anticipated, he 
thought that they should be acting unjust- 
ly towards those officers if they did not 
adopt a scale of compensation such as 
would meet the fair equity of their claim. 
{Hear, hear/) He regretted much that 
the Court of Directors were nearly unani- 
mous in their recommendation of the 
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lower scale ; lie hoped, Iiowever, that the 
Court of Proprietors would avail them- 
selves of the op]>ortunity now given them, 
of bestowing that consideration upon the 
merits and claims of their maritime ser- 
vice.^ He hoped hon. proprietors would 
consider, that although th§ situation of 
commanders and chief officers were ap- 
pointments of considerable emolument, 
yet, that the parties were obliged to bear 
a very great outlay before they arrived at 
them. Let him then impress upon the 
court the justice of such a consideration 
of the claims of these men, as would 
enable them to boar the change they were 
about to undergo, and to meet the diffi- 
culties of the new situation in which they 
would be placed, lie had hereditary re- 
spect for the navy of the Company, not 
a.s being directly connected with it, but 
!is having had for nearly fifty years, con- 
stant op])ortimities of observing the ad- 
viiitagos \vl ich the (‘omnany had deriv'ed 
b o.ii il-i ‘-crvice.s ; ol knowing the ability 
>\ith ^\hicll its of^lcor^ dealt with a pcojdc 
who were .‘>0 didlcnlt to manage (the Chi- 
; and of jicreeiving the •'kill and 
hdeUiy with which* they iiitotected. and 
brought so far to this eountiy, the im- 
mensely viiUiablc ''argoes committed to 
tlic'i iiare. In looking at t!ic claim.s i.ow 
broiigh I before them, hehopoii rhcv^^ould 
ronsivk i* thr sufficiency of the a««'Cts whuli 
tin'}- had to meet them. Let them recol- 
lect that a very ample fund had bi'cn 
cicated Iij the duty of j>erccnt. im- 
])')-pd on tlic gross sale of tliC investments 
iM those officers; a fund winch, if it had 
been ap’plicd to that purpose e\chi‘?ivi ly, 
would have been more than ‘sulhcient .0 
n<’et all their pro'^ont cfairn.s. He had 
-•ated that he inherited his great respect 
ior the Comjiany’s navy, and lierc he 
would veiitine to quote tlie (qiinion of one 
to whose example he hail lieeii in the 
iiahit of looking up to as his best guide, 
both in public and pri\ate life. That in- 
dividual in the year 1795 on the (piestion 
that no Director be allowed to trade on 
his owm private account, had the follow- 
ing remarks : 

•* 'rhe case of the captains and ofTiccrs in the 
shipping service of the IJonijiany mus' be particu- 
larly hard ; to them the right of commerce is not 
a now right, and as they have obtained no new 
advantage, on what pretence are they to be de- 
prived of that old advantage, sybich they have 
lorg possessed ; not indeed as a hoimtj/f but as a 
pari , and a very national part, of the recompense 
for their labours.” 

The remarks he had just read would be 
qviitc ap\)licable to many of the circum- 
stances in which the Company’s maritime 
officers were now placed. It w'as a ques- 
tion of importance to these gentlemen, 
as the future income of many of them 
would consist for the greater part of what- 
ever allowance the Company might make. 
No one woukl w * di to see such able and 
faithful servants of flic Company in a state 
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of embarrassment ; no one would wi.*,h 
to see them apply to the Company in 
forma pnupois. It might be said that 
these gentlemen had had opportunities of 
making large fortunes ; on this subject he 
would beg leave to read another extract 
from the speech to which he had referred : 

“ I know It has been said that the advantages of 
East-India captains have been prodigious. I mill 
readily allow that they may have bsen greater than 
they ought to have been, but I solemnly protest 
that, from the best information 1 have been able to 
obtain, I believe that those gentlemen who are now 
in the serv ice, are not likely to retire from that 
service and enjoy with their families a reasonable 
recompense for their labours, till a later period of 
life than every man of humanity would wish.” 

He repeated his regret that he should 
differ from the decision of the Court of 
Directors upon this subject, but holding 
as he did a strong opinion upon it, he felt 
it a duty to give expression to that opi- 
nion in the court. He hojied that the 
Court of Proprietors would consider the 
important situation which these officers 
were called upon to relinquish, the sacri- 
fices which they thus made, and the diffi- 
culty in vvhicli those sacrifices might place 
them. Let tiicm as hod been already 
observed by an hon. proprietor, consider 
lhem->elves as trustees appointed for par- 
ticular purposes, with ample means at 
their dis])0'.al, and let them not part with 
those moans, except on terms which 
would be satisfactory to those for whom 
they wore the trnstee.s ; and in a case 
like the ]>resoiit, tliore is nothing incon- 
sistent with the duty of a trustee iii even 
‘^training a point to do an act of liberality, 
thereby diffusing hapiiincss through a de- 
ccrving service. There was one other 
jioint on which he would say a word: it 
was that of the retiring pensions to their 
home servants; on that the Court of Pro- 
prietors weie not called upon to delibe- 
rate, hut if they regretted it, it was only 
because they Iiad not an oppoitunity of 
going along with the directors in bear- 
ing their testimony by their assent to a 
liberal reward to the meritorious services 
oftliosc servants. The compensation which 
they had received was liberal, and lie was 
only sorry that in retiring, they did not 
carry with them the public expression of 
that court of its admiration of their ability 
and fidelity in the Company’s service, for 
he could say with truth, that in no other 
commercial institution in the world, in 
which so many men of talent and attain- 
ment could be found where greater dili- 
gence was bestowed in the discharge of 
public duties, or where there was greater 
readiness and courtesy in communicating 
information in their various departments. 
'Jlicy had been liberally remunerated, and 
they had well deserved it. There was ano- 
ther duty devolved upon the court, that of 
rewarding their labourers ; and he ho]^d 
they would do it 011 the principle which 
lirtd ruiik'd thorn in other instances; but 
(H) 
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as that question v^ as not then before the 
court he should apologize for having ad- 
verted to it. He would not now trespass 
longer on their indulgence. He thanked 
the Court for the attention they had paid 
to him, and he hoped the directors would 
not think that he acted from any hostile 
feeling when be voted against a proposi- 
tion on which they had been so nearly 
unanimous. ( Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Sweet ow’^ne^ that from the last 
report, the marine officers of the Com- 
pany had not been treated as they ought 
to have been. If compensation was not 
to be given as a matter of right, he could 
easily understand the princi|)le on which 
the directors had acted ; but it the prin- 
ciple of com])cnsation was admitted, why 
not let it proceed by the same rules which 
were adopted with respect to it in all 
other cases ? Why not compensate those 
officers on the same prineijile you would 
a trader for the loss ot his trade ? These 
were in effect traders, and had just as 
much right to compensation for the los‘. 
of their employment, as a rrsidcsnian for 
the pulling down of his house, or the re- 
moval of his business by the erection of 
London Bridge. He was sure the direc- 
tors meant to do what was right, but he 
could not concur with them in the view 
which they had taken of this question. 
It was said the directors were trustees, 
and ought not give away any of the pro- 
perty entrusted to them, except on the 
establishment of the clearest right to it. 
He admitted that : but they were trustees 
for the officers also, and should dispense 
justice equally to all parties for whom 
they acted. He would contend, that the 
scale prqposed by the lion, iiroprietor ^^as 
very moderate, indeed, its only fault was 
being rather below than above what they 
were entitled to. He would say that, 
that proposed would not come up by 
20 per cent, to what the officers had a 
right to demand, and taken ns measure 
<rf compensation for the actual amount 
which they would lose, it bore no pro- 
portion to their loss ; for let it be recol- 
lected, that the means of making any 
future profit were taken from them. 
Under these circumstances, he did hope 
that the Court would duly coiisider the 
case of these and give them that 

amount pf compensation to which tl)ey 
had so just a claim. 

Mr. IVeedivQ said, he would now ad- 
dress two or tiiree words i'q apply ; but was 
idterrupted by 

The Ckairina'iif who said, that he wished 
to set the Court right on some matters of 
fact,^ which seemed t5 have been mi sap. 
prehended. He had said originally, he 
had not the least wish to*^ speak on this oc- 
casion. Indeed, his sentiments wcic fully 
cont.nined in ihc reports. He did not 
stand lliere as in uhocafe, he held a more 


solemn and sacred office ; an office which 
made it his fluty to decide between the 
claims of parties, with reference to all the 
circumstances aiTectini' their claims. He 
only intended now to advert to some of 
the* statements made by the lion, proprie- 
tor (Mr. Warding). Tliat hon. gentle, 
man had said the assets of the Company 
were variously estimated, from£ 1 8,000,000 
to ^623,000,000, which had also been 
echoed by other speakers. Now it was to 
he observed, that though there were various 
claims on the territory, and unsatisfied de- 
mands, yet that was not tlie actual »tate of the 
assets. They did not amount todL‘2 3,000,000 
nor to X'18,(X)0,000, hut he would tell them 
what they were likely to amount to — jiro- 
bably £14,600.000. This was a fact he 
should not have noticed at all, hut that the 
arguments of many of the gentlemen tnru. 
ed on the assumption that they were pos- 
sessed of a superlluily ofmians. Tlieio 
was a demand of X’o,('.00,('00, a uinning 
account upon the territory, hut out of tlio 
tangible assets it would be seen there was 
no such superfluity. It would n quire 
£10,800,000 to purchase t!ie uniiuiiy 
for forty jeafc. It v^ould next require 
£2,600,000 to meet the £‘12,000,000 at 
the expiration of the forty yeais. The 
territory was saddled with a debt of 
£18,(X)0,000, to be paid out of those 
as^Us in the course of realization. There 
were other large claims on the assets. 
Tliere were superannuation allowances 
given for a great number of yeais. and 
pensions still to be paid, constituting a 
iaige sum, and requiring not less tliaii 
X:’J(X),000 to prov ide against them. In 
addition *0 these w^ere the coinpcnsatious 
now proposed to be paid, wliich were 
e^itiniaicd at £430,000. Accoiding to the 
scale which had been proposed on cer- 
tain applications, they would amount to 
£1,161,000 as a principal sum to supply 
the annuities. Now these w'ci e lai ge sumu 
to deal with. (Hear!) They (the pro- 
prietors) had to perform the most agree- 
able office of giving, but the Directors had 
another office to perform, that of raising 
the hioney from the people of India, 
w hose interests and means they were boiincl 
to consider. {Hear!) Of course th(*y 
were liable to every just claim, and such 
claims it was the wish of the Court of Di- 
rectors to meet. A great deal had been 
said about the services of their marine, in 
wliich be entirely concurred. It was in- 
deed, 8^^ highly rneiitorious service, se- 
cond, as he.finnly believed, to none in 
usefulness, skill, or scientific acquire- 
ments. {Heart hear!') The gentlemen 
behind that bar bad as strong a feeling in 
favour of that service, as could be enter- 
tained by any proprietor on the other side. 
No gcnllcMmr.i on that side of the bar was 
probably more identified w'ith that service, 
its honour, an<l character, than tlio?e who 
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constitutoci tiie Court of Directors. The 
lion, gentleman (Mr. Weeding) had re- 
ferred to Mr. Grant’s communication of 
the 3d May 1833, with a view, it would 
seem, of contrasting the liberality of the 
president of the Board of Conti ol with an 
opposite quality on the part^f himself and 
bis colleagues ; he v/oiild, therefore, take 
the opportunity of reading a comunication 
from that right lion, gentleman, which he 
should not have read but for the introduc- 
tion of this rather invidious comparison. 
That right hoii. gentleman w'as, he was 
sure, most interested for the service in 
question, and had the highest opinion of 
its merits. On tlie 3d May 1834 he wrote 
thus. [The hon. Chairman then read an 
extract from Mr. Grant’s letter to the fol- 
lowing tiled ; “that he had attentively 
considered t!ie three reports on the subject 
of the compensations to he granted to the 
commanders and officers of ‘hips engaged 
ill the Company’s employ, whether those 
now in service, or tliose of whom the con- 
tiacts had expired. The aggregate amount 
of such compensation appeared very large, 
hut lie was disposed to consider, on an 
adequate view of the siibjo^, that the scale 
iviis not higlier tlian a fair and lilieral con- 
sideration t'l’ iIk' its of the individu-jK 
Toi/Iit w.nriint. in communicating tins 
opiinoij, he entirely lelicd on astiu'<ad- 
Irerencc to the conditions and regulations 
set foish in the Uepoits, as to officers wliose 
engagciiients h:id expired. ’’j/'/faflr > ) Such 
was V/. Grant’s opinion. "Now willin’- 
■pect to the Poplar fund, ilicre seemed to 
ire consirlcrrib’e misapprehension on that 
point. A history had, iu tlie coin so of the 
debate, been given of that institution. It 
was formed iipw'ards of a ccMitury ago, 
and a » cry useful institution it was. It 
has, however, been much assisted by the 
t’oinpa';> ; for, in point of fact, the contri- 
liMlioos of the officers were not sufficient 
to maintain it, and it now stood pledged 
for larger annuities than its capital would 
realize. That fund w'as pledged to cer- 
tain individuals, and therefore it could not 
be legally touched, those individuals hav- 
ing a vested right in it, f Hear ! ) What 
the court proposed to do, the bon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Weeding) seemed much to 
misunderstand ; this w-as, to give cor- 
responding pensions, not fiom that fund, 
but from a fund to be set' apart for that 
purpose out of their commercial assets, and 
on a fooling very diff'erent from the Poplar 
fund. The court did not, as in the case of 
that fund, require either mental or physical 
disability as a qualification. They consider- 
ed loss of employment as equivalent here, 
and they would therefore grant pensions to 
all who were unable to procure employment 
in their or some other service. It could 
not extend to every individual indiscrimi- 
natelv, bec.Tuse some luid talieii other 
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service; others had engaged in business 
and many might be engaged by Govern- 
incnt. Those individuals would not come 
on the fund; they were excluded by their 
situation. I'hcir object was to secure mo- 
derate pensions to all those in want of 
employment, so long as they continued in 
want of it. In describing the project of the 
Directors, the hon. proprietor liad hardly 
done them justice. The amended project 
differed from the former in a material 
point. The present plan was not confined 
to commanders and officers in actual ser- 
vice, but extended to such as w'cre not 
now in employ. This made a very great 
difference, for there were many moie 
commanders in the list than there were 
ships. There were sixty-five commandcis 
who would come under the present plan, 
though thirty.two only could be actually 
engaged. All commanders and officers 
who had been engaged in their service, 
at any period during the last five years, were 
included iu the compensation. Surel) the 
hon. gentleman, in describing the plan, 
might have dofK’ jiisi ice to tliose alterations 
which increased the list of commanders 
from ihirty-tw'o to sixty-five, and officers 
in projmition. He was, as he had stated, 
nc*f ni advocate. The Court of Directors 
l.ad done every thing in their power which 
they consitlered they were justified in 
doing. Tiiey luid to adopt an expicssioii 
used by an hon, proprietor, “ strained” 
even, in order to give as full compensation 
as possible to their most meritorious ser- 
vice. But it was impossible to keep out 
of siglit Ihe question of the means ot the 
people of India, wdio were just now pay- 
ing a landlord’s rent. They had too many 
other claims upon them. They had daily tiic 
most distressing a])plications made to them 
ill consequence of the recent failures iu 
India; apjieals to their feelings, which 
they could not satisfy. They were bound, 
then, not to suffer their feelings to carry 
them away; they were hound not to give 
a larger compensation than the absolute 
necessity of the case required. If he 
spoke with an appearance of w’armtii he 
did not feel it. The Court of Diiectors 
had come to their conclusion with the 
greaJest possible anxiety to do every thing 
for the maritime officers which llu ir cir- 
cumstances could justify, and he ilioiigbt 
they had done so. They had put foi ward 
their resolutions in the minute which had 
been published for the consideration of the 
Court of Proprietors. He should say 
nothing more in the shape of advocacy of 
his opinions ; he wished the parties to 
liave the full heiicfft of all that had been 
urged in their favour, hut his opinion re- 
mained as it was when he entered the 
room. Tlic Com t uf Directors had pre- 
viously, indeed it would have been a re- 
proach to ilicni if they had not, con idered 
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the whole of the case. Notan at gun cut 
liad been advanced during the debate, 
which they had not most maturely weigh- 
ed ; and the result was now in their hands. 
It was for them to deal with the proposi- 
tion of the Directors as they thought fit, 
hut if they saw reason to vary it, upon 
them, and not upon the Directors, would 
rest the responsibility, (Bear, hear!) 

Mr. Mills said, as far as he had under- 
stood the question, though he believed he 
entertained a different view of it from 
most of the other Directors, he hnd never 
looked upon it as one of funds. If there 
were not assets, still if the right existed 
they were bound in justice to pay thoac 
persons even out of their own dividends. 
This would be his opinion if there were a 
doubt as to the assets, and he confessed he 
entertained the strongest ; for it appeared 
to him that the hon. Chairman had put too 
favourable a construction upon their state. 
His diflerence with his colleagues was on 
this principle; hetliought the parties now 
before the Court never could in strictness 
establish any qiaim on the commercial 
assets. It was not that he objected to com- 
pensation being given, but it had never 
entered into his mind to consider it as a 
question of right, nor did ho sec how any 
man whoso considered it, could admit ti e 
principle without feeling himself hound 
to pay these claimants before he received a 
shilling himself. The question of the trade 
was one which might be viewed in many 
bearings. They never could carry it on 
or could have expected to carry it on, with- 
out the possession of aii'*%xcliisive right. 
Of this these commanders and oflicers must 
have been as w'cll aware ns themselves. 
Even with all this magnificent monopoly, 
the profits had been scarcely an} thing. 
Besides, they possessed the exclusive right 
only up to 1834, and any man who 
had watched the feeling of the public mind 
must have been perfectly convinced, that 
the public would not suffer them to keep it 
after that period. As for carrying on an 
open trade, he believed there wds but one 
opinion on that subject; he would not be 
tlie man to attempt it. That, however, was 
not the question before the Court. If a 
man bad a legal claim, there was nothing 
to prevent him from going before a jury 
and enforcing it. But it would never he 
the object of that Court to diive them to 
that extremity. The Court entertained tl;ie 
strongest feelings of interest towards the 
service, with whom' most of them had car- 
ried on a highly profitable intercourse. He 
differed from the hon. gentleman who 
moved the amendment in many of the 
principles which it comprised ; he tliought 
there would be nothing wise in roinpensa> 
tion by way of pension. The value Of a pen- 
sion depended upon a I'^an^•^ life. Tr might 
tiiiit a vounuf man of thirty had just 
stMvfJ his ten years w Inch wa> ‘ocn'.it!:* 


him to the pension, and he would of course 
fiom the difference of their ages get double 
the compensation allowed to a man of 
sixty. The same observation applied (o 
the gratuity to be given to persons who had 
not served ten years, as that w'as to be cal. 
ciliated in the ratio of the pension, he be- 
lieved four-fifths. He would not detain 
them longer: it was not a mere money ques- 
tion, but one of right and justice. {Bear!) 

Mr. Sweet explained. He said the 
legality of the claim was clear under the 
charter, which declared it should l>e law- 
ful for the Company to take such claims 
into consideration, and grant such com- 
pensation as might appear reasonable. — 
{Hear !) 

The Chairman made a passing allusion 
to the merits of the home service, which 
did not reach onr ear. 

Mr. Mills. — Tliat service is entirely 
one of seniority. 

Mr. Weeding. — Not so. Their present 
auditor was not the senior ofheer. He 
was pclectcd because they found him 
more efficient than another man. {Hear !) 
The same with thein present accountant- 
general, who #as put over the heads ot 
lathers in the same office. Did they not 
also go abroad out of their own establish- 
ment, and sought the author ol the His- 
iary of India^ and brought him into their 
sen ICC at an advanced age? And surely 
no one would cjuarrel with the Court ol 
Direi'tors for so doing, for they consulted 
the best interests ot the Company when 
they rewarded talent and assnluity wlier- 
ever they exhibited themselves. 'ibis 
being, tliei), the case with the home ser- 
vice, he siw no reason why a young man, 
who 111 the course of a few ycais Jiad 
lougiii Ins way to the high station of a 
eonunander, should not stand, in point of 
coiiipensBtion, upon an equal footing with 
the oldest. He was sorry to hear it said 
that tJieir resources were not great 
enough adequately to reward such meri- 
torious servant.s. lie did not think, on in- 
vestigation, that it W'ould prove to he the 
case; but if it were, let not tlie homo 
service lie treated better than the foreign, 
llc'-cind the compensation that had been 
given to them, so far as to enable them to 
do equal justice to both. (Hear!) If 
some must suffer, let all suffer alike. 
When it was said we must regard the 
people of India, let them remember how 
much they had sacrificed for India, and 
w'hat advantages India had derived from 
the exertions of those meritorious officers 
whose cause he pleaded. Let them think 
of the advantages India would derive from 
the continued administration of her affairs 
by the Company. {Hear!) When Sterne 
was travelling in France, a French mar- 
quis sought tlie hand of his amiable and 
acconiplislied daughter ; but, not satisfied 
with her liaiid alone, he asked her father 
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what portion lie would bestow upon her? 
“ Thirty thoii'^aiid pounds,” replied 
Sterne; “hut no money.” How is 
that?” cried the Marquis. “ You,” re- 
torted Sterne, “ are seventy years of age ; 
iny daughter is eighteen, and most ac- 
complished ; that is worth tlic money.” 
So he might say the administration of the 
government of liidia was worth the ukj- 
ney. He believed that the civilization 
and welfare ot India would he urged on 
by that Company with a much stronger 
and steadier liand than it could possibly 
be by any other form of government. 
{Hear, hear !) Had they not given up 
all their commercitil property? Had not 
India derived all the benefit of the China 
trade during the lust twenty years? It 
might be easily shewn, that during that 
))eriod India had derived at least 
jC 1 2,000,00^1 from that trade, whilst tlic 
Company had received little or nothing. 
Lict them consider how much they had 
saved, at least £2,250,000, by becoming 
their own under- writers ; and what ena- 
bled them to do this, but the confidence 
which they could repose in tiie skill, 
honour, and probity of the men who now 
sought compensation at their hands 
( Hear, hear 0 \gain. let them reflect on 
the value of the patrimonial possessions 
in India. They '^ould produce jt'2j0,0U0 
a-yeai, and had been calculated at twenty 
years’ purchase, though he himsell be- 
lieved they were worth thirty. He nally 
could see no ditiicult> in raising the means 
of compensation, and he trusted sin- 
cerely that justice would be done to those 
who had devoted the best exertions of 
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their lives to promote the welfare of that 
Company. {Hear I) 

The original question was then put, and, 
on a show of hands, negatived. 

The amendment was then put on the 
main question, and declared to be carried. 

On the morion of Sir Charles Foibes a 
division look place, when there ajiiirared. 

For the Amendment 52 


Against it 26 

Majority 26 


The following requisition for a ballot 
was tlieii put in : — 

We, the undersigned proprietors, qualifitd ac- 
cording to law, being of opinion that the (iuc.s- 
tion, proposed as an alternative to the plan of 
coin|>cnsatiun submitted by the Court of Directors, 
ought not to pass without affording to the {iro- 
pnetors at large an opportunity of voting upon it, 
do demand tiiat tlie derision upon the said ([ues- 
tiou be taken by the ballot. 

R. Ellice. 

N. }l. Edmonstone. 

J. Thornhill. 

J. D. Alexander. 

W. Young. 

R. Jenkins. 

H. Shank. 

John Cotton. 

W. B. Bay Icy. 

H. St. Geo. Tucker. 

The ballot was fixed for the 20th iiiht., 
and the Court adjourned. 

A ballot took place on the 20tli Aii- 
guht, when the numbers were : — 


For the question .38.> 

Against it 137 

Majority in favour of Mr. ) 

Weedi i ig's amendment J 2 1-8 
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W. S. Clarke. 

w. Astcii. : 

John Morris. 
John Loch. 

R. Campbell. 

H. Alexander. 

J. G. Ravrnshaw. 
H. Liiidsav. 
Cl>arlcs Mills. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Commonr, July 28. 

Lucknow Bankers. — Mr. Herries called 
the attention of the House to what he 
cliaracterized as an act of arbitrary power 
and peremptory authority on the part of 
tne IJoard of Control, in order to compel 
the Court of Directors of the East- India 
Company to transmit a despatch in favour 
of certain alleged claims on the King of 
Oude, to which the Court, convinced of 
the injustice of the claims, refused to affix 
their signatures. A mandamus had been 
applied for, but the application was silently 
withdrawn, and the President of the Board 
had retreated from his position without beat 
of drum. He wished to have some expla- 
nation of this extraordinary procedure. 
If the President of the Board could liave 
removed the objections and answered 


the arguments of the Directors, why did 
he resort to the extreme authority of the 
Court of King’s Bench ? And if lie wx’ie 
justified by the facts of the case in orlgi- 
II (ting proceedings in that court, why hud 
they been abandoned without the slightest 
apology or explanation ? 

Mr. C, Grant entered into a defence of 
the claims of Monhur Doss and Seotnl 
Bahoo, and contended that they had as 
much title to a redress of a wrong as any 
other British subjects ; and no one would 
deny that, if they had been Europeans, 
their claims would long ago have been 
conceded. The claims had been repeatedly 
recognized by our Indian government. 
He denied that the expression in the des- 
patch in question ** that it is incumbent 
to use our utmost efforts to retrieve the 
present claimants from the unfortunate 
situation in which they are placed,” — au- 
thorized the use of force, or could be so u”- 
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dcrstood, taken in connexion vvith tlic con- 
text. With respci t to the uboction as to the 
interference being contrary to the law of 
nations, he did not know in what page of 
tliat code one state was forbidden to inter- 
fere with another in support of the claims 
of its subjects for justice. lie (Mr. Grant) 
could not assent to Mr. Canning's doctrine, 
with reference to these claims, that theic 
was such a dilHculty in divesting a fiieiidly 
communication to a weaker power of the 
character of authority, that it was .'idvisable 
to abstain from pressing those claims. In 
his (Mr. Grant’s) opinion, there was a 
consideration of higiier value — the duty 
we owed to our siilyects. 

Sir 2i, Peel said that the question w'as, 
whether — after the lapse of 40 years, 
during which different governments of 
India bad made applications for this debt, 
but had never resorted to other measures — 
a peremptoiy writ should be issued to 
compel a reluctant body to enforce the 
payment of this one debt, selected out of 
an indetinite number? The right hon. 
gentleman had asked, were we not at liberty 
to enforce the claims of our own subjects 
for justice against a week state? The 
whole force of the fallacy lay hero, in 
confounding the non-payment of a debt 
with a wrong. It was a perfectlv novel 
doctrine, and in the present slate of the 
world, most inconvenient, that the non- 
payment of debts due to his subjects gave 
the King of England a right forcibly to 
interfere with foreign states. Our policy, 
on the contrary, had been to abstain from 
all interference w’«lh foreign stales, in res- 
pect lo debts contracted by them with 
British subjects, except wdiere sanctioned 
by positive treaty. With respect to the 
amount of interest, of 36 per cent., did it 
not show that the lenders w’cre conscious 
there w'as no safe guarantee ? Such a rate 
of interest proved that the debt rested on 
individual security alone. 

Mr. Hume supported the claims. 

No motion was made, and tlie discussion 
dropped. 

August 4lh. 

Calcutta Journal, The committee ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the cir- 
cumstances connected with the suppression 
of the Calcutta Journal in 1823, reporied 
as follows : 

Resolved, that it appeared to your rommittee 
that Mr. Buckingham resided in Bengal from (he 
year 18ia to 1823 under a licence of the East-India 
Company, and was engaged as principal proprietor 
and editsr of the Calcutta Journal, which wbn then 
a highly profitable concern, yielding to liimself 
and the proprietors a large annual income. 

.V That in the year 1823, in the exercise of the 
discretion vestetl in the Governor-general Mr. 
Buckingham was, by the acting Governor-general, 
ordered to quit India within two months. 

That after the departure of Mr. Buckingham 
from India, the Calcutta Journal was, by order 
of the Governor-general, altogether suppressed. 

That your committee, without impugning the 
motives which actuated the measures ot the Go- 
veminent, feel, that those measures have in tlieir 
consequences to Mr. Buckuighnm and lus family 


liecn penal to a degree which could not have been 
contcmp1at(Hl at the time of their adoption. 

That your committee are, therefore, ot opinion, 
that compensation ought lo be made to Mr. Buck- 
higbain. 

That your committee abstain from expressing 
anv opinion as to the amount of cnnipciisatioii, in 
the hope that that subject will be taken into the 
f.ivourablc consideration of the East-India Cuin- 
jiaiiy, and thus the interposition of Parbnmciit, 
ni the next session, to fix such amount be ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

niNXER TO THE KlGllT HON. H. GKANT. 

On the t)th August, an cntertninineiit 
was given by the Court of Directors to 
the Right lion. Robert Grant on his de- 
parture to Bombay, to assume the govern- 
ment, of that presidency. Henry St. 
George Tucker Esq., the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, presided. 

After llic Usual prelimiiiaiy toasts, ilie 
Chairman proposed tlie health of the go- 
vernor-elect of Bomba}, prefacing the toast 
witli an elegant cornplimeiiLuy speech. 

Mr. 7?. Grant retinned thanks for the 
coniplimoiit, but repudiated tlie cidogiiiin 
passed upon his past services liy the chaii- 
man. lie was fully sensible of tlie aidu- 
ous nature of the duties he had been called 
upon to perform, and he undertook them 
without considering private sacrifices oi 
other almost overpowering considerations, 
and he might say it was wiili trembling he 
proceeded to his high duties. Whatever 
qualifications he might be supposed to 
possess for the high office, whatever degree 
of information he might iiave obtained of 
the Company’s affaiis and of the great 
principles upon whicli the Indian Govern- 
ment ought lo be conducted, still be felt 
the great and arduous duties be should 
have to perfotm would require the utmost 
solicitude. He had, liowevcr, gained his 
information from tlie head of intelligence ; 
and he begged to state that, if he wanted 
every other qualification for the higli office, 
he at least could declare that lie liad an 
ardent attachment to the body he was 
about to serve, and to the people of India. 
It was on public grounds, and not from 
personal feelings, that he that he was anx- 
ious that his previous connexion with the 
East-India Company should he thrown 
out of consideration, in viewing the sub- 
ject of his appointment to office. He pos- 
sessed a firm attachment of loyalty to the 
Government and the Company j he knew 
the obligation imposed upon him, and 
w'hich pressed upon him so heavily that 
he really felt himself unable to state his 
sentiments ; hut in a distant quarter of the 
world, he trusted to be enabled to show 
that he was not unmindful of tliesc obli- 
gations — (clieei s). 

A variety of other toasts and speeches 
succeeded. 

The honour of knighthood has been 
conferred on Mr. Grant. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

PUOMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

Mh L. Draps. (at Bombay). Cornet J. Vernon 
to be liout., V. Ellis, dec. (9 Feb. .*14).— Comet R. 
Knox to be lleut. by piircb., v. Vemon, whose 
prom, by purch. has not taken place (1 Au". 34). 

11th L. Drfit'ii, (in Beiigal). Jas Cowell to be 
cornet by purch., v. Denny, app. toGth Drags. (18 
July 34). 

13t/j L. Dmffv. fat Madras'. Capt. Sir Alex. T. 
C. Campbell, bart., from h. p. unattached, to be 
cai)t., V. Chss. Wttherell who exch., rec. dif. (S>7 
June 34) —Lieut. D. Heneagc, from 10th L. Drags., 
to be licut., V. Hume who exch. <4 July;.— Maj. 
A. T. ^laclean to be lieu t.- col., v. Pcrs-.e ap]». to 
Kith L. Drags. ; Brev. Lieut. Col. II. Lisle, from 
h. p. IDtli li. Drags , to bo major, v. Maclean ; 
Lieut. J. G. Collins to be cap't. bv T'orch., v. 
Campbell who retires; ('ornet II. II. Kitchener to 
be lieut. by purch., v. Collins ; and J. A. Cameron 
to be cornet by purch.. v. Kitchenei Mil 11 July). 
— Capt. Sir John Gordon, Bart., to be major by 
purch., V. Lisle who retires (18 July ; Lieut. Jas. 
.''argc.iunt to be capt. by purch., v. f Jordon (18 
do.) ; Cornet F. S. D. Tysseii t^' be lieut. by 
purch., ^ . Br. ndlmg wh i reiires (IJt ilo.) ; Cornet 
James Cox to be Jieut. by purch., v. Sargcaunt (19 
rto.) ; W. \t'int to be cornet by purch. . Tvsseii 
(18 do.) ; C. C. Shute to be cornet by )»uich., v. 
Cox (19 do). 

Ifith L, (in Bengal). Li^'iit. Col. \Vm. 

Persse, from l;ith L. Drags., to be heut. col., v. 
Miirr.iy, dec (11 July .34) — .John Philips to be ve- 
tcrii.ary surg., v. bpencer aup. to '2d Diags. (i>'> 
July). 

2d Font at Bombay). Lieut. Thos. Mehlrum to 
!).• i}>pt., V. Maclean, dec. (8 March 34) ; Fuh. Hugh 
M.dkett to be heut , v. Meldrum (17 do); Cadet 
11. 1). Fanshawe to lie ens., v. Ilalketl 4 July).— 
Mali' \ssist. .‘^urg. T. Hunter to be assist, surg., 
V Fox ajip. to 47th F. (18 July . — (J. Moodie to 
Ije ens. by purch., v. Newco.ne app. to 95th F. 

( 1 Aug. 34;. 

Font In Bengal). Lieut. W. H. S. Rainey 
pennittod to resign his commission (1 Aug. 34). 

4fh Foot (in N. .S. Wales). Maj. H. W. Breton 
to be lieut.-col. by purch., v. Mackenzie who re- 
tires; (Milt. .lames England to be major by purch., 
Breton ; Lieut. Win. Lonsdale to be'eapt. by 

r iiinh., V. England; Ens. R. H. Monyp^niiy to lie 
unit, by purch., V. Lonsdale; and Geo. King to lie 
ens. by purch., v. Monypenny (all 11 July, 'Ml — 
Lieut. A. T. Faunce to be capt. by purch,, %. 
CLirl e '.ho retires (18 July); Eiis, (.. H.ill, from 
.’•.id regi., to be lieut. by purch., v. F.iiince (18do) ; 
C. B. Diidlow to be ens. by purch., v. .Sherlock 
V ho re.ires (18 do); J. H. H. Uuxton to be ens. 
by ])uicn., V. Tcrritt who retires 19 do); Lieut. 
.1. s. Espinasse to he adj., v. Faunce prom. (18 do). 
—Lieut. C. C. Ellington, from b. p. .'."itliF., to be 
lieut., V. Hall app. to 5_d F. (1 Aug.) 

(it/i F, nt (at Bombay). Ens. J. C. Mansergh to 
Ih‘ Ju-ut., V. Sharpin prom, in S.'ith F. ; and Cadet 
F. II. Lang to be ens., y. Mansergh (11 July 34). 

VMli Foot (in Beng.'il). Ens. P. D. Streng to be 
heut., V. White dec. (17 April .34) ; Tho.s. Oxley to 
be ens. by purch., v. Streng (10 July 34). 

20f/i Foot 'at Bombay). Ens. C. T. King to be 
heut., V. Watson prom, in 57th F. ; and Ens. D. 
Rolicrtson, fiom h. p. 88th F., to be ens. v. King 
(both 4 July 34).— Ens. H. Briscoe to ba licur. by 
purch., V. Welch app. to 95th F. ; and I.. D. Gor- 
ilon to be ens. by purch., v. Briscoe (Iwth 25 July). 

39t// Foot (at Madras'. Jas. McGregor, w d., to 
be assist, surg., v. Marlin app. to stall’ 24 July 34 . 

M)th Foot (at Bombay). Ens. Jas. Todd to be 
lieut., V. Ellis prom, in GJd F. ; and Cadet G. R. 
Ste\enson to lie ens., v. Todd (both 4 July 34).— 
Cadet R. B. Bonnet to be ens. by purch., v. Max- 
well app. to .'dkh F. J Aug.) 

44f/i Fofft. (m Bengal'. A. H. Ferryman to be 
ens by purch., v. Gordon who retires (27 June). 

ATtth Foot, (at Madras'. Lieut. S. G. Dalgety, 
from I»5th F., to be lieut., v. Metcalfe who cxch, 
(27 June 34). 

5'th Foot, (at 'Madras). Lieut. A. Sharpin, from 
f!th F., to he t.npl., V. Aimstrong whose prom, 
hat ,iot biiici' pMce, Er.s Edw- Warren to be 


bent., V. Boyd dec. ; and Ens. Wm. Hagart. from 
A* ^ ” H July 34 , 


Hag.'irt 


— .. Dauhenev to be ens. hv purch., 
who rethes {18th July'i. 

t ^*adr.-is). Lieut. Wm. Watson, 
from 20th I ., to be capt., v. Douelan dec, 

.mh Foot, {m Ceylon). 2d-Lieul. (’ H. Creigio 
from h.p. 23d F., to be ens., v. t:ampl)cll whose 
app. has not taken place (25 July .34). 

Gl/ir Font (in Ceylon). Maj. Chas. Foriies, from 
h. p. unattached, to be major, v. Pringle Taylor 
who exch., rec. dif. (4 July 34). 

G2d Foot, (.at Madras). Lieut. John Ellis, from 

40th F., to be capt., v. Keith dec. (4 July 34) 

E’lS. H. Wells to be. lieut. bv purch., v Bmlcr 
who retires (11 July) — Bich. Gason to be ens. by 
purch., V. Wells prOiii. (18 July). 

97r// Foot (in Ceylon). Eiis. A. F. Welsford to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Wall who retires; .md Chas. 
Yard to lie ens. by inirch., Wcisf.ird (both 
25 .Tuly), 

Cr>/Inn Rpirf. I.iont. G. Fretz to be capt.. v. 
Gr.iy who‘o prom, hits not taken i»].ice (2 May 
; ?d-Lk*ut. J. F. Field to be Lt-iieiit., v. Gray 
dec. (21 Feb.) : Jd-Lieut. E.lw. Holgate to lie 
Ist-lieut.. V. FrcLz (2 May ; Fles. II. C. Bird, 
from 2d W. 1. Rcgt., to be 2d lieut., v. llolgaie 
(4 July). 


ItllFXTT TO company’s OFI ICFRS. 

The undermentioned ofricers of the Hon. E. T. 
Cemp.my’.s service to ha\e a step of rank by 
brevet in his Majesty’s army, in th? East-Indies 
only, for distinguished service in the field, viz. 

To hr Majotii. Capt. R. W. Pogson, 47th Bengal 
N.I. ; (’apt. Arthur Wight, late 23d Bengal N.I. ; 
Capt. D.rvid Anderson, 29th Bengal NIL; ami 
Capt. Nicholas Penny, 69th Bengal N.I. (dll 19 
Jan. 182(1;. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

ArHvah. 

JiTLY 28. CupritHiru, Smith, from Mauritius 
21st April; at Liverpool.— F/welfr/, Bosworth, 
from Algoa Bay 8th May; and Man/ Ann, Smith, 
from Table Bay 14th May ; both at Gravesend.— 
Ihnothi/ Foster, Milbank, from Mauritius; at 
Poit^mouth. — 29. Eliza Jane, Findley, from C’ape 
13*h M<i\ ; off Dartmouth. — Auo. 5! Kmnm Ku~ 
trrni I, Tilley, from Meuritius 2d Mav; olf^PIy- 
moiith.— G. Slu ti>urne, Corhyn, from Bengal 13th 
March; off Margate. — Eliza, Harris, from N.S. 
Wtilcs 2()rli Feb.; off Dartmouth. — Ih others, 
G(b‘.oiJ, from South Seas; o*.’ Kmgsbridge — 
7. Parijir, Hill, from South Seas (Timor 27th 
April) ; oil Margate. — 9. Anne liuldwin, Crawford, 
from Bengal 2(ith March; off Margate. — 11. Severr, 
Braithwaitp, from Bengal IGth March ; oflC Ports- 
mouth.— /fiwdMfffw, Redman, from Bengal ,3d 
Apiil; at Deal, — 12. Duncan Gibb, Dooal, from 
Boinkiv 23d March ; at De.M. — Fortune, Currie, 
from Bengal 2Gth March ; off Brighton.— /fmfcww, 
Boult, fiom Mauritius 8th May; off' Bantry 
Bay (for Bristol). — Loz-d Althorp, Sproull, from 
Bengal l!{th March ; and Lad// East, Strachan, 
from Batavia; lioth off Liverpool.— 13. Itenmrn, 
M’Leml, from Bengal 2Gth Maich; and Srntia, 
\\ also.), from N. S. Wales 27th March ; both at 
1 1\ crjiool. — 14. .7( nobia, Owen, from Bengal 22d 
Mai'ch, Madras 12th Anril, and ('ape 9th June ; 
off Portsmouth. — IG. Henn/, Bunney, from N. S. 
Wales 19th March, and Bahia 12th June ; off the 
Wight.— 18. Caledonia, Stroyan, from Bombay 
1st April ; at Liverpool — Columbia, Patterson, 
from Bombay 19th April, and Capo 11th June ; 
off Li\eTpool.— r.t«7/, Watson, from Singapore 
19th March; off Dover.— Crosby, 
from Mauritius 27th April; off Falmouth.— 29. 
Peru, Graham, from Ceylon 13th March, and 
Algoa Bav Llth May ; off Penzance.— 22. Marp 
Ann, Jacks, from Mauritius 9th March, and 
Cape 4th June; off PorLsmouth. — SMnmt»*a, 
EolimI, from Batavia 20th April; off Salcombe. 
—23. Asia, Tonge, from Benjgal 18th March; at 
Liverpool.— Hwiow, Hardy, from Bombay 13(h 
March ; off Holyhead.— Ja^wn, May, from New 
Zealand, &c. ; at Deal. 

Departures. 

Ji'LvJi Londitn. Wimble, for RcumI ; from 
Poilsmouth.- Brown, for Cape 1 Cu 
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e/mnne, Walford, ft)r ditto; and Tyrr, Rrown, 
for Bordeaux and Mauritius ; all from Deal. — 
27 - HUibe7‘tt Livesay, for J'J. S. Wales 

(convicts); from Deal. — M'LetHl. for 
Benaal ; from l^iverpocd. — Bletifteim, Brown, for 
N. S. Wales (convicts) ; from Cove of Cork.— 
28. HitofrhUspt Bailey, for N. S. Wales (convicts) ; 
ftom PortsmoutB.— 29, Asia^ Biddle, for Bengal ; 
and Britannia, LaHh, fiir Cape ; both from Deal. 
—80. Fabtf Snipe, for Mauritius : from 

Liverpool.-4Xuo. I. Buke B dford, Bowen, 
for Bengal , from Portsmoufh . — Lady Qnrrktn, 
Harmer, for Bombay, from Liverpool. — 2. Ho- 
ward, Elptton, for Manilla ; and Hwf^pore, f’ar. 
gill, for Batavia* Singapore, and C^.na; both 
from the Clyde.— 3. Trinculo, Hesse, for China ; 
from Liverpool. — 5. doMert Flptice, Greaves, for 
Bengal; from Liverpool. — St. Gpurye, Thomson, 
for Bengal ; from Bristol.— 0. Aurifra, Chalmers, 
for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; from Deal. — 
7. Amity, Scott, for Mauritius; from Liver|»ool. 

9. Nandi, Bishop, for Rio and Bombay; from 
Liverpool (since on shore on Arklow Bank). — 

10. Lady RaJ^x, Pollock, for Bombay; and 

Guardian, Lease, for N. S. W.iles; both from 
Portsmouth. — John Craip, Currie, for N. S. 
Wales ; Reeline, Jamieson, for V. D. Land and 
N. S. Wall's ; and John Pin,-, \'1ams, for St. He- 
lena; .all from Deal. — B/a..'/, ('allan, for Bcng.al; 
from I.iverpo'd. — 11, of North?/ mht^rhntd. 

Pope, for Bcng.al; from Portsiiiouih. — 12. TirJJrr, 
Lowdnii, for Bit. avia and China; fioio Live? pool. 
— Glasgow, for BataAia and Smga- 
poie; from Greenock. — 16. FAtnL?/rKli, l^yc'A, for 
N. S. Wales and V. D. I.and ; and K>>:uhrfh, 
Kells, for Cajie and AlgoaBav ; bolh fioin Liver- 
pool.— 1 7 . H M..S. Roxr, Bairow, for C.ipe and 
India; from Ports’noiitli. — 21. Fv/ptr, Mason, 
for Bengal; from G»ecnock. — 2.?. Iint»unnt, 
A1 ‘Donald, for V. D. l.i-md and N. S. W’alcs; from 
Portsmouth.— 24. F.unhmtes, Hamiay, for Bengal; 
from Liverpool. — Vfrtoria, Wilson, for Maurilius; 
from Bristol — A?/ytruUa, Forester, for Batavia. 
Manilla, and China; from Liverpool — 2t;. BW- 
tinpton, Lidilell, for Cape an<l Madias; from 
Portsmouth.— 27. Malrolm, Fylcs, for Bengal ; 
from Portsmouth. 


PASSENGERS FROM INllIA. 

Par Ospray, from Bombav ; Capt. Thornton, 
19th N.l. ; Lieut. Hart, 6th N.l. 

Per Barrettn Jftnior, from Bengal and M;idr,?s • 
CoK^cid, 62drpgt. ; Mrs. Beid and < hild ; Maf. 

11. .<almon, 1 t Madras N.V.H. ; Lieut. Grav 
62d regf. ; Lieut. Emery, .'Kdh M.idi.is N.I.; 
Lieut. II. H. Chapman, Madra.s cngineeis; lOn.. 
Ruk.ards, 2Jst Madras N.I.; Dr. and Mr.s. Chal- 
mers; — Cardoza, Esq.; J. .Sarkies, Eb.|, ; Mr. 
Anderson; Mr. Comyn ; Mr. Mfukivs; M.ister 
Anderson; twu children of Mrs. Jell’it*y>; two 
servants.— (Lieut. W. A. Hal.sted, Hih M.adra." 
N.I., was landed at the Cape.) Mrs. Jelfreys died 
at sea. 

Per Htndoftlan, from Bengal: Mrs. Cra’vfoid 
and three chi Id I en ; Mrs. ^'ounghustvmd and three 
ditto; Mrs. Porter and six ditto; Mrs. Hovee; 
Capt. Crawford, Bengal artillery ; J. A'oung- 
husband, F.'-q. ; G. Porter, Esq., of iVn.nng ; 
O W. Clinton, Esq., of New York ; A. Lami, 
Esq., of Paris; F.A. Dalrymple, Esq., R.C.S, ; .1. 
Dirk. Esq. ditto ; Wm. Clarke, Esq. ; Miss Maria 
Cumbcrlege; Master L. Reichardt ; four sei- 
vants. 

■ Per Statesman, from Singapore ; Mrs. Burn ; 
Mrs. Diggles ; R. Diggles* Esq. ; R Napier, Esq. 

P r ZenoUia, from Bengal : Sir John Franks; 
C. Whitmore, Esq., C.S. ; J. H. Fanner, Esci. ; 
Master Franks ; one servant.- From Ma(1ra.s t 
Mis. Gramie; Miss Scott; H. S. Graime, Esq., 
C. .S. : Bev. Mr. Schryvogel ; Lieut. Burrell, 

1 1. M . .'5.5Lh regt. ; Master Grsme ; two servants.— 
Fiom the Cape: Mrs. Pettingall; Miss Fuge; 
•Lieut. Pettingall, Royal engineers; Mr. Adams. 
—(The following were landed at the Cape : Lady 
Rvan; Mrs. Vanrenenj two Misses Ryan; Sir 
Edward Ryan ; Capt. Vanrenen, 25th Bengal 
N.L; Mr. and Mrs. Lawler; Miss Broadiieid; 
two Masters Ryati ; three children ; five ser- 
vants.) 

Per Severn, from Bengal: Mrs. Mitcliell an*l 
three children; Mrs. Dixon; Lieut. Hamilton, 
M.E.H. ; Mr. Forties.— From St. Helena : Lieut. 

fVil '»nf! Ml.. Il.iV'»tnn 


Per FMzaJane, from Capeof Gotwi Hope: Capr, 
and Mrs. Keats; I.ieiit. Edw.irds; Mr. Marsh; 
Mr. Simpson; Mr. Kekewick; two children. 

Per Emma Kapenia, from M.iiir tin* ; C.^pt. Jas. 
Talbt'rt: Capt. Terry, and three Misses Terry; 
Mr. Paris ; Mr. Batewell ; Mr. Bolton, R. N. ; 
Mr. Legg; Mr. Pressler; Mr. Milleyard. 

Per Ann, from N. S. Whales; Mr. and Mrs. 
.Tames Wright and three children; Dr Leonard; 
Mr. R. Govall ; Mr. Harrington; Mr. Clarkson; 
Mr. Warner ; Mr. Nash. 

Per Victorinc, from Bengal (at Havre) ; Mr. and 
Mrs. .louy; Dr. Fullerton, Bengal estab. ; Lieut. 
Sweetman, 11. M. Ifilh Lancers'; Lieut. Laiidon, 
Rth Bengal N.L; Ens. Grant, n2d Bengal N. I. ; 
Mr. McLanout ; Mr. Hume ; Master l*estiloudois. 


PASSENGERS TO TNDL\. 

Per Duke of Bedford, for Bengal : Mr. Tucker 
ami fainilv: Mrs. Brandon; Mrs. Beaumont; 
Mrs. Nesbitt and children ; Mrs. Scott ; Miss 
Montgomerv ; Miss Tulloch ; Miss Reid ; Miss 
Robaon: Miss F'oley ; Mr. I.arpent ; Mr. Hunter; 
Mr. Shearman ; Mr. ('hapman ; Mr. Holmes ; 
Mr. Bradduii ; Mr. Maiuw.iiing. 

Per Bh/u 1. for Bengrl: T)r. and Mrs. Hart and 
niece; Mr. Oswold; Mr. Porteus ; Mr. Trall’ord; 
Mr. Rawsoii ; Mr. Richardson; Mr. BeiMainiii ; 
Mr. n. F. Poitor. 

per nak. of North'iu’h.’rlund, for Hem;.?! : Mr. 
and M's. C.o''' and fiiij'ly ; Mi. and Mrs. Liml- 
sav and fiuulv; Capt. and q'linin*; ; Bov. 
Ml. I*>lford and fauiilv ; Mrs. l\itilt -rid f.imily ; 
Mrs. liectMc and faindy ; Mr. iLinisav ; Bev. Mr. 
Bair; Btv. Mr. Evv'ait; Lieut, s’lnd’: Luu '. 
Dick; Mr. and Mrs. Bkhavds-m ; Mr. ,rod Mrs. 
Haiuiltoii; Mr. Sc-.smore ; Mr. Percy; Mr. Beid; 
Ml. Beecher; Mr. Mack.iy; Mr. Thomas; Mr. 
and Mrs. N’ewlands; Mr. Mo'con. 

Per L'tilu Ro,^lcs, for Boinlwy : Mr, and Mrs 
Grav, and the Misses Gray ; Mr., Mis., and Mis.<» 
Wright; Mr. Chiche''ler ; several servants. 

TV<* Cotheiiuc, for (’apo a’lil Bengal: Mrs. 
Whip* and the MisM's Whi.'e; Mrs. M.ukay; Mr. 
and M s. ILnts, and the Misses Bet. s; Mapir and 
Mrs. Piers and family; Major Lon^inore and fa- 
mdy; Ct.pt. and \frs. Hill and fruni’i ; Capt. 
Gihnii: Rev. Mr, Shaml ; Mr. Venirig ; Mr. 
We.'.ver. 

P,o Moh'olm, for Beng.vl : Mrs. Benson ; Mrs. 
M‘\air . Mrs. 0'>rejll ; Miss .Scott ; Miss Dick- 
s.'ii ; ?1I«, ^'larkson ; MissBii'y; W. H. Uenson, 
1-q., C.s\; J. r, Griffith Cooke, Eiq., C.*^. ; 
Capt. MiX.iir; Capt. O’Neill: (Vpt. Wlvte; 
Lieiit. llulton ; r.ieui. Cooke; Mr. W. F. -Al.en ; 
Mr. Ander, »n ; 6,5 troops. ^ 

Per for Madras: Dr. an 1 Mrs. 

Grigg, and two neices ; Lieut, and Mrs. Daniels ; 
two Mispss Vatrs ; Miss Keye: Mis^ Winburn ; 
Capt. Clark ; Capt. Harrison ; Ideut. Bisse; ; 
Lieut. Vassej. — For the Cape: Mrs. Marshall and 
daughter; Capt. Gardiner ; Mr. Hamilton Boss; 
Mr. .'stem : Mr. Burgeii.— For Madeira: Mr. Sei- 
gcant and family. 

Per Duke of Arpyle, for (.'ape, Madras, and 
Bengal: Mr>.‘ ('Urke and daughter; Mrs. .So- 
theby ; Mrs. W icliope and child, for Cape ; Mis. 
.Sni.iil: Mrs. frarvie ; Capt. (Clarke; C.ipt. ho- 
theby; Mr. Harris; Mr. Kitson; Mr. Dovvsoii ; 
Mr. (irahiim ; Mr. Loveday ; Mr. Staples ; Mr. 
M*Conochie; Mr. Stuart ; Mr. Small. 


BIRTHS, MAIIRFAGES, AND 
DEATHS, 
siunis- 

Aup.9. At Surret House. Hammersmith, the 
lady of Capt. (Christopher Newport, of a sun. 

11. In Connaught Square, the lady of Capt. G. 
Probyn, of a son. 


MAaRTAGES. 

March 2n, At St. George's, H-inover Scjuarc, 
James Graham Boys, second son of the Rev. E . 
Boys, late senior ch.aplm of St. Helena, to Mary 
Ann, daughter of treorge Chambers, Esq., of 
Broiiipto’i. 

JunelU At Vihaston, Stalfordihire, Henry Mar- 

f.' I >K*i >1 I . 1 I i. ' I KS-'n.-f »<1 I.' n f/M*. 
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merly of H. M's. 53d regt., to S. S. Barber, daugh- 
ter of the late T. Barber, Esq., of Leicester. 

July 17. At I/iverpool, Cant. Ralph Renner, of 
the ship Royal Saxon » to lsdl)el]a, eldest daughter 
of the late Arch. McFarlane, Esq., Glasgow. 

24. At Somerton, Lieut. Edw. King, Madras 
Army, to Louisa, youngest daughter of Mr. Meth- 
ringham, of that place. 

30. William, fourth son of the late Harry Tay- 
lor, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, to Agnes, 
fifth daughter of the Rev. Thos. Edwards, rector 
of Aldford, t'heshire. 

Aug. 5. At Walcot church, Bath, Major Au- 
gustus Grafton, Hon. E. I. Company’s Bombay 
establishment, to Mary Nicholson, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late William Robertson, Esq., of Demc- 
rary and Esse<]uebo. 

— At St. Mary's Church, John Kennedy, Esq., 
His Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at the Court 
of Naples, son of the Hon. Robert Kennedy and 
nephew of the Marquis of Alisa, to Amelia Maria, 
only daughter of Samuel Briggs, Esq., of Alex- 
andria. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. Rush- 
out Cotkerell, son of Sir Charles Cockerell, to the 
Hon. Miss Foley, daughter of the late and sister of 
the present Lorjj Foley. 

— At Great Maplestcad, Essex, C.qit. Cowper 
Rochfurt, of the Madras army, to Anna M.iiilda. 
only daughter of the late Capt. .1. P. Rochfort, of 
tile Royal Navy, 

(5. At Westbury-upon-Trym, Gloucestershire, 
T. Digby Rolxirts, Esq., of the Madras N.L, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Richard Llewel- 
lin, BIs(p 

7. At Kingston, Hants, William Watts, Esq., 
late of Madras, to B'rances Elizalicth, younge.t 
daiigliter of the late Lieut. Ross, R. N., and sitter 
of ('omTiiissioncr Ross. C. B., of Plymouth.' 

12. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieut. Col. 
■V' . II. Kemin, Bengal army, of North Down, 
Pciiibn'kcshne, to Charlotte, daughter of the late 
.Tolin Dolb 1, Esq., of the island of Jersey. 

— At ILimmersmith, Willi.*un M’Nair, Enq., of 
the ICast-India Company’s seriice, to Charlotte 
Caiolmc, youngest daugliUr of the late ReN. Dr. 
Bathie, of Hanimcrsnillh. 

— At Topsham church, E. II. Donnithorne, 
Esq., of the Kith, or ijueen’s Lancers, aoii of J. 
Donnithorne, Esq., of the Beng.il civil service, to 
lOJj/abeih Jane, youngest daughter of tlie late 
Rev. G. Moore, rectoi of Sowton, Devonshire. 

14. At St. M.irk’s, Kennington, Mr. JohnM'Ar- 
IhuT Geary, of Lichfield, New S(»uili Wales, to 
Mary Ellen, eldest daughter of the late Mr. T. 
Hall, of Kennington. 

• <». At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Mr. Wm. Mardon, 
of 4, South Square, Gray’s Inn, to Sarah Anne, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Alex. Black, late of Lead- 
enhall Street. 

It). At St. John’s church, Evan Lloyd, Esq., of 
Liverpool, late of Bombay, to Sarah Louisa, sixth 
daughter of Edward Mumford, Esip, of London, 
late of Sawbridgeworch, Herts. 

19. At Cheltenham, Jas. Home, Esq,, of Cum- 
berland-street, Portman-square, to Louisa, eldest 
daughter of the late Charles Whalley, Esq., of 
Calcutta. 

At Ormesby, Norfolk, F. Ensor, Esq., Lieut. 
E. 1. (Company’s Madras service, to Mary Ann, 
daughter of the late G. Montagu, Esq. 

20. At St. Mary's, Bryanston-square, W. Shef- 
field, Esq., late of the Madras civil service, to Jane 
Berkeley Cooper, daughter of Col. George Cooper, 
of the Bengal army. 

21. At Worcester, William Bagnall, Esq., of 
West Bromwich, Staffordshire, to I.ucy Elizabetli, 
daughter of H. Sherwood, Esq., formerly of H.M. 
53dregt. 

— At Clewer, S. P. Allway, Esq., of North 
Nibley, Gloucestershire, to Jessey Violet Matilda, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. James 
Veitch, of tlie Hon. E.I. Company’s 15th regt. N.L 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Colonel George Wahab, 
of the Hon. East-lndia Company’s service, to 


Jane, youngest daughter of the late Wm. Shaw, 
Esq., of Casllccaulfield, oouuty Tyrone. 


HEATHS. 

June 29. At sea, on his passage from St. Helena, 
Gilbert, son of the Rev. (liIbCTt Malcolm, rector 
ofTodenham, Gloucestershire. 

July 23. At Malvern, Sir Roberf Wilmot, Bart., 
father of the present governor of Ceylon. 

25. AitHighgate, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., 
the celebrated poet. 

27. In Arlington-strcet, the Right. Hon. Henry 
Earl Bathurst, K.G. 

28. At Tenby, of spasmodic gout, in the 69Hi 
year of his age, Lieut. Col. Elliot Voylc, late of 
the Bengal establishment. 

— At Bath. Lieut. Col. St. John Heard, of the 
Hon. E.I. Company’s service. 

Aug. 1. In London, Katherine, wifeof Maj. Gen. 
John Ross, Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey, and 
only daughter of the late Sir Robert Brownrigg, 
Bart 

2. At Woodford, Northamptonshire, Harriet, 
wife of the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, in her 
41st year. 

3. At Shcomess, of cholera, in his fiOth year, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Richard King, K.C.B., comman- 
der-in-chief at the Nore. He formerly held the 
command on the East-lndia station. 

— In London -street, Fenchurch-street, George 
l.owden, B^sq., formerly of the Mauritius, in his 
45th year. 

(i. Drowned, In passing from a steam-boat to (he 
shore at Woolwich, Mr. Boswell Robert (jregory, 
of the Examiner’s Oflice, East-India-House, and 
eldest son of Dr. Gregory, of the Royal Military 
Academy. 

8. In Somerset-street, Portman-square, in his 
78th year, Gen, Sir John Doyle, Dart., G. C. B., 
K.C., governor of Charlemont, and colonel of the 
87th regt. (Royal Irish Fusileers) raised bv himself 
in 1793. 1 lis military career was one of high rqm- 
tation, having servetl in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America: he was present at twenl> -three general 
actions, besides innumerable aftairs of posts, and 
was w'ounded seven times. 

9. Suddenly, at East Barnett, Herts, Lieut. Col. 
Sir David Ogilby, of the Hon. East-lndia Com- 
pany’s service. The aliove lainciitable event^as 
ot'casuined by the unfortunate gentleman being 
precipitati'd from a four-wheeled chaise, which 
produced instant death. 

in. At Brighton, Richard Chase, Esq., late of 
Kensingtoii-square, and of Horstead-place, Sussex, 
in liis 81^t year. He was one of the few officers who 
survived the defeat of Col. Baillie’s detachment by 
Tipi>oo Sultan, and the subsequent imprisonment 
of nearly four years in the dungeoi>s of Seringa- 
patain. 

12. In Burton Crescent, George Edward Ellis, 
the infant son of George Parbury, Esq. 

14. In Hnllcs-street, Cavendish-squarc, in his 
74th year. Col. John Drigue Morgan. He formerly 
served in India, in H. M. 73d regt.. and was with 
the Marquis Cornwallis’s army at the siege of Sc- 
ringapalam ; as also at the siege and capture of 
Pondicherry in 1793, and at that of Colombo in 
17J15. 

21. At Great Yarmouth , where she had landed 
the previous day from the Karl of Weniyss, Leith 
smack, Barbara, widow of George Dcmi>ster Guth- 
rie, Esq., late of the Bengal civil service. 

* 22. In Stamford-Grove-West, George Potter, 
Esq., late of the Treasury, East-lndia House. 

iMitely. At Sylvan Lodge, Rathgar, aged 85 
years, the Rev. Henry Torrens, D.D , brother to 
the late General Torrens, uncle to the present Ad- 
jutant General of the Forces in India, and cousin 
to the Judge, and the late Maj. Gen. Sir Henry 
'Torrens. 

— In London, Mr. Samuel Downer, aged M, 
many years belonging to the Hon. £. 1. Company’s 
service. 
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66 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Sept. 

N.R. The letters P.C, denote pi ime coat f or mnnufiirturers' prtres s A. advance (per cent.) on the same : 
D. discount (per cent.) on thf sunu; ; N.D. no\h tntind. — The bazar mauvd is etixtul to tt2 tb. 2 rc. 2 
r/rf., and bazar maunds equal to 110 factory maunds. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees B. mds. ptoditce 
A to 0 Iter i'ent. more than when sold by Ct. Rupees V. mtis. — The M.t(lras Candy is equal to SOtitb. The 
Surat Caiuly is equal to 740^ tb. The Pecui is equal to 133i lb. The Corg6 ts 20 pieces, 

CALCUTTA, March 20, 1834. 


ns.A r 

Aiirhors Sa.Rs. cwt. 10 i\ (d), i 

Bottles loo 10 0 — J 

Coals B. ind. 0 4 — 

('opper Slieathiiig. 10-32 . .F.md. 34 1 — 

H'--isiers’ do. 31 12 — 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross ilo. 20 0 — 

Bolt do. 30 3 — 

Tile do. 27 0 — 

Nails, assort do. 30 0 — 

Peru Slab ('t. its. do. 33 0 — 

Russia Sa.Hs. do. 

fkipperas do. 1 10 — 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

— — Muslins, assort do. 14 — 1 

Yarn 10 to I70 inor 0 4i — 

Cutlery, fine 23 — 

GLi.ns 120. — 

llardwaic 30A. — 

TIo'.'i-iy, rotion ir» \. — 

Ditto, 'silk P.C. 


Iron, Swedish, sq. . . Sa. Rs. F. md. 

flat do. 

English, sq do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

, Sheet d<i. 

' Nails cwi. 

lltKips F.ind. 

Kentletlgo cwt. 

Lead, Pig F.md. 

Sheet do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent bag 

, Spelter CLRs. K. ind. 

Stationery 

, Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. ind 

Swell ish do. 

Tin Plates S.1.II1.. box 

W oollens, Broad cloth, fine ..)d. 

i oarsc and middling. . . . 

FL'iunel line 


10 0 — 14 U 


4 fii — 4 ftS 
30 A. — 40 A . 
none 

f> .'■> — GO 

10 (! — 10 lu 

3 0 — U 4 

10 — 2 0 
1 0 — 1 10 


MADRAS, April i?, 1K3J. 



Bs. 


Rs. 

}l 


('oj»pe“. Sheathing .... 



250 

N.iiis ... 

(:ike.s 

do.' 220 

— 

230 

Lead, Pig ... 

Old 



2.‘i0 

Sheet ... 

Nnibs, assort 


— 

3tH> 

Milhneiv 


Cottons, Chintz 10 A. — 

Muslins and Ginghams lA \. — 

Longcloth, fine 2o.\. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

das', and Earthenware — 

llardwrare loA. — 

Hosiery PC. — 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — 

English bi\ do. 21 — 

—— Flat and iKilt do. 21 — 


Bs. 

.candy 21 (rf' 


lA \. shot, lutcnt 

20 A. Spelter candy ‘jG 

23 A. Stetionerv 25A. 

10 \. Sticl, Englibh lamty 00 

10 A. Swedish ....do. 140 

15 A. q'in Plati>s box 20 

10 A. Woollens, Urnrul cloll). fine lA I) 

AO coarse 13 D, 

23 Flannel, fine P.t . 

2d 


1K)?.U)AY, April 5. 1331. 


Ils. 1 

Anchors cwt. 12 

Bottles doz. V.U 

Coals ton. no dcmai 

Copper, She:ithing, 10-32 ... .cwt. 471 

'I'hick sheets do. A1 

Plate do. 4H — 

Tile do. 51 \ 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c 

I.ongcloths 

Muslins 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 25 to Oo lb. 0.13 

Cutlery, table P. C. 

Glass and Earthenware 35 D. — 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, halt hose * P. C. 


i R«. Us. 

' Iron, Swedish, Iwr St-c.mdy .ll 

English, do do. 22.3 

Hoops cwt. 4.U 

Nails do. 11 

• .sheet do. 3 — 

! HihI for l)oUs St. c.mdy 22 

do. for nails do. LM) — — 

Lead, Pig cwt. 3.3 

''beet do. 3 

1 Mi3'iicr\' no demand 

, Shot, patent cwt. 9 

Spelter do. O.n 

Stationery lAD. P.C. 

. Sictl, Swedi.'sh tub 10 

Tin Plates box 13 

; Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 3 — fi 

'• coarse 0.12 — 1 1: 


CANTON, March 11, 183J. 


Drs. Drs.'| 

i:ottons, ('hintz, 28 yds piece 21 41 Smalts pecui 

Loiigiloths do. .31 — G Steel, Sweilish, in kits cwt. 

Musliiib, 20 yds do. 2 21. Woollens, Broad cloth yd. 

Cambrics, 40 yds do. 4 — .5 !• do. ex super yd. 

Bandannocs do. 1| — 21. Camlets pee. 

Yarn, Nos. IGioAO ..pecui 40 — 55 1'— Do. Dutch do. 

Iron, Bar do. 1.30 — 1.40 Long Ells do. 

Bod do. 2i — I'Tin, Straits pecml 

Lead, Pig do. 4 — Plates box 


Drs. Drs. 
50 @ 90 

43 - 

1.30 — 1.40 
3.40 —3.90 
15 — 21 
28 29 

9—12 
1.51 — 1(51 
10 — 11 
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Drs. 

Anchors pecul 7 ^ 

Bottles 3i ” 

Copper Nails and Sheathine pecul 3i> - 

Cottons^Madapollaixis, 25yd. by 32in. pcs. U - 

Imit. Irihh 25 36 do. 2i - 

— Longcloths .30 to 40 • • • • 36-37 do. 4 - 

do. do..... 3H-40do. 5 - 

do. do 44 do. 5 - 

50 do. 6 - 

— - 64 do. 11 - 

60 do. 11 - 

Prints, 7-0. single colours do. 21 - 

do. 3 - 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 in., -do. U - 

J.vonet, 20 44 • . 46 do. IS - 

Lappets, JO ...... 40 . . 44 . ■ • .do. Ij - 


1 Drs. Drs. 

0 jCottonHkfs. imit. Battick, dble.. . corse 6 8 

4 do. do PulUcat doz. 2i— 3 

40 Twist, 24 to 42 pecul 45 — 50 

3 Hardware, assort (over stocked) P. D. 

21 .Iron, Swedish pecul 5 — 54 

8 'Lead, Pig do. 5 — 54 

8 I Sheet do. s — 5i 

12 Shot, patent bag 1—2 

12 Spelter pecul 4 — 41 

3 Steel, Swedish do. 61—7 

51 ' English do. 41 — 6 

2| Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 —11 

- 4 Camblcts do. 20 — 25 

- ij Ladies* cloth (Scarlet) yd. 11 — 21 


REMARKS. 


CoJrutta, March 20, in3<».— For Jaconets, Mulls, 
and Lapfiets, there has licen a good demand, but 
no alteration in prices: the market fui Piece Goods 
upon tlie whole is considered to be more likely to 
improve than recede. The sales of Mule Twist 
which have b..en made, shew an advante of about 
one ]>ie per inorah on the medium numbers of 
White Var.i; coloured, unaltered. IV^oollens, no 
sales to quote, and the market stocked. The mar- 
ket for several descriptions of Copper has im- 
liroved, ami is expected to continue to <lo so, as 
prt^sent prices aie under what they ought to be, 
with rcfeittiice to the stock. Lead and Speiter have 
lilvwisegot up. yuicksilvct quoted rather hight.. 
Wines and Liquors, nothing doing but by auction 
.sale.— iV. Cur, 

Madrast Aptil 2, 1034. — The market for Europe 
(ioodsis still without animation. All descriptions 
of Tiletals, with the exception of Iron, which is 
getting into inquiry, continue in limited re({uest. 
Cottons begin to look up— /V. Cur. 

llinuhttp. MarUi 15, 1H.14. — Sales of Cotton goods 
diiiing tin week have lieen limited, at rather re- 
duu’d pi ICC- for many descriptions, and ne^ er lus 


the demand lierc been more dull and depressed 
than at this moment. There have been no trans- 
actions we believe in Cotton Twist, and there does 
not appear to he any inquiry for it. We may ge- 
nerally remark, that the great scarcity of money 
now prevailing affects both sales and purchases at 
the moment. Metals do not improve, and the sup- 
ply in the market is most abundant. Some Tile 
Copper has been sold at Rs. 51, this sort being 
wanted by some of the buyers.— 5. There 
seems no active demand for Cotton goods what- 
e\er, and the market appears heavily stocked with 
every variety of British Cotton. Cotton Twist con- 
tinues without any demand, and no transactions 
have been reportcu lately. The stocks of metals 
in second hands are very neavy, and the expense of 
transport in the interior so great, from a scarcity 
of water and high price of grain, that there is no 
demand, and sales at low prices even diflicult to 
clfect. Woollen goods do not improve in price, 
though the stock, from reduced imports, cannot 
be great ; still prices have not advanced a fraction 
from those of last year.— Pr. Cur. 


INDIA SECUllITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CdlcuLUti March 1834. 


Government Securities. 

Ihiy.ins. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Pioin. (I Remittable 23 0 Prem. 

^ 

o 12 . 


1st, or Old .5. \ , . 
p. Cent. Loan/* 

1 

0 

... Ditto .... 2 do. 

0 

4 

... Ditto .... 3 do. 

Par 

... Ditto ... 4 do. 

— 

New j per Cent, from \ 

0 

A 

^ No. 1151 to end. .. . / 

*k 

.3(1, or New ditto .... 

2 

8 

4 per cent. Loan dis. . . 

1 

0 Disc. 


3 o[ 

3 0 
6 8 
4,tKHl 

Union Bank Shares— Par. 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private billi 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and s -lary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 U do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Govt Bills on London, 12 months’ dale, to buy. 
Is. lid.; to sell. Is. lOld. per Sa. Rupee. 

Other Public Dills, to buy. Is. lOjd. ; to sell. 
Is. lOd. per Sa. Rupee. 

Private Bills on London, 6 months’ sight, to buy, 
2s. 4d. ‘ to sell, 2s. 3d. per Sa. Rupee. 


Madras, ^pril 8 , 1834 . 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 350 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 27 Prem* 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , viz. 106] Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs 25 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremitlable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. ;>50 

Madras Rs. prr a')5 Sa. Rs Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers 111 buying and selling Pub- 


lic Securities, vt:. IOC] Madras Rs. per 

lOOSa. Rs 2 Disc. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of lUth Aug. 1825. 
At the Kate of Subscription, viz. 106] 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 fioin i to 11 Prem. 

Bengal Five )>er cent. Loan of 15tb Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 106] 

Mailras Rs. per 1(H) Sa. Rs. 2 Prem. 

Exchange, Feb. 24. 

Agents’ Bills, on F.nglond, at 30 days’ sight. Is. 8]d. 
per M. Rs. 

Bombay, JprU 5, 1834 . 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 mo. sight. Is. lOd. to Is. lid. 
per Rupee. 

On ('alcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 105] Bom. Rs. per 
14N) Sicca Rupees. 

On Mailr.ui, at 30 days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bom. 
Rs. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 131 to J32 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Sa. Rupees. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, lOSJ to 108) per ditto. 

Ditto of lH2.»-26, 106] to 110 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 110 to llO] per ditto. ‘ 

Canton, March 11 , 1834 . 
Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 months’ sight,— 4s. lOd. to 5s. ; per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 207 per 100 Sp. 

Drs. — Private Bills, 209 to 211 per ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bnm. Rs. 216 to 218 per ditto. 
Sycee Silver at Lintui, 3 per cent. prem. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, Aug. 26. 


Sttyfor.— The inquiries after Bengal and Manilla 
Sugars continue, nut there are no sales of any 
extent reported. There has been only a limited 
business done in Mauritius by private contract. 

Oi/fee.— The market is very depressed. 

Tea.*— Congou packages and low Twankays are 
become very scarce in the market, the former at 
2id., and the latter 4d. to 5d. premium ; low and 
good Congous at Sd. to 3d. advance : there is also 
a great scarcity of comraon Hyson. Other de- 
scriptions steady. 

Gotton.— The market remains in a nominal 
state : the purchases are not worth enumerating. 

Sint.— The market is heavy. 

Wool.— The recent public sales of Colonial Wool 
went off briskly. Australian and Van Dieinen’s 
Land sold at an advance of Id. to 2d. per lb. ; 
other sorts at full prices. 

Spices, AtVe.— The late sales axe Inconsiderable. 

Indigo The following is Messrs. Patry and. 

Pasteur’s report of the result of the sale of In^m, 
which commenced on the 15th July and close^n 
the 2f)th.— ** The quantity declared was 1(),3G8 
chests, of which 1,195 chests were Company’s; 
4,418 do. Private Trade under the direction of the 
East-India Company, and 4.755 do. do., under 
that of the Committee of East-India Merchants. — 
Previous to the opening, and during the progress 
of the sale the proprietors withdrew 2,183 chests, 
leaving for sale 8,185 chests, which presented the 
following assortment: — 262 chests Bengal, very 
fine shipping qualities ; 1,430 do. do., good to line 
do. do. : 4,783 do. do., good consuming to good 
shipping do. : 1,502 do. do., low to good consu- 
mers; 112 do. Madras ; 58 do. Java; 23 do. Manil- 
la; 15 do. Kurpah— total 8,185 chests. 

** The sale began with the Company’s marks, 
which were taxed generally Is. to Is. 6d. under the 
prices of last sale, and therefore left without sup- 
port ; they went off heavily and very unevenly at 
a decline of 4d. to 7^* on the prices of the April 
sale, avers^ing 48. lUd. per lb. Some of the pro- 
prietors or the marks which followed the Corn- 


pan’s, showed their determination not to submit to 
such a fall, and bought in freely, keeping up for 
the small proportion which they sold rather better 
prices than those previously obtained ; but as 
soon as a decided wish to realise was shown, the 
biddings were languid, and former r^tes barely 
supported. The Jirst part, or that under the 
Company’s direction, closed nearly in the same way 
as it began, 2,800 chests, out of 5,(i00, were sold, 
and the average decline may be taken at from 5d. 
tuOd. The second part, consisting of 4,755 chests, 
under the management of a Committee of East- 
India Merchants, who have adopted as nearly as 
possible the system pursued by the East-India 
Company, ana which itisproimsM periodically to 
continue, then followed. On the first and second 
days, a great proportion was bought in or with- 
drawn, and prices were maintained ; but on the 
third and subsequent days the proprietors not con- 
tinuing the same Bupport,pTices gradually declinetl, 
and in many instances a fall ot 9d. to Is. per lb. 
was submitted to, at which rates buyers came for- 
ward freely. The quantity of Madras in the sale 
was very small ; it sold very unevenly at from 
last sale’s jirices to 3d. discount. Of the 18,368 
chests which were put in the two sales, 2, 183 were 
withdrawn, and 2,6Ui) bought in, leaving there- 
fore about 5,5«N> chests sold, of which about 1,200 
are for home consumption, and the remainder for 
cxjiort. 

*• The following are the prices : — Bengal, fine 
blue (2 chests 7s), 6s. 6d. a 7s. ; fine purple, Os. a 
6s. 6d. ; line red violet, 5s. 6d. a 6s.; fine violet, 
5s. 3d. a r/s. 6d.; good and middling do., 4s. 9d. a 
.5s. 3d. ; good red violet, 5s. a 5s. (kl. ; middling 
do., .’>8. a 5s. .3d. ; good violet and copper, 4s. (id. a 
.5s. ; middling ana ordinary do., 4s. ;id. a 4s. 6d. ; 
low consuming do., 4s. a 4s. 3d. ; very low do., 
3s. 3d. a 4s. ; trash. Is. Gd. to .3s. Madras, on 
Bengal principle good and middling, 3s. Od. a 
43. 3d. ; regular Madras, gooil aud fine, 46. 5s. ; 
ordinary and middling, 3s. (kl. a 48. ; very low, 2s. 
a .3s. Manilla, ordinary togood, 2s. 6d. a 3s (iJ. 
Java, ordinary to middling, 2s. 6d. a 3s. Ckl. ; good 
to fine, 4s. a 5s. 7d*'’ 

The market continues very heavy. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from July 26 to Attest 25, 1834*. 


Bank '3 Pr. Ct. .3 Pr.CtjsiPr.Ct. New 3j' Long I India UPr.Ct. India I 1 


' j Stock. I Red. ^Consols.'. Red. jPr.Cent. Annuities,| Stock. | 

26 '2181219 '9U91i'90291 99i99iWj98l’l7,^. I7|265i5i 

28 I 218i 91f9l|'90i’9I 99]99j'98|98j 17^^ 17^ 265i6 

29 1219 219i9l|9l| 90j9lJ 99i99ii98|99 117^4 17| 265 k 

30 219^220 9l|91f 90j91i 99i99il98j99 ,174 17| 265^6 

31 ',220 220j9li91i.90j91 99j99i|98|9Si — 265 k 6 k 

Aug.' I I II 

1 220 220i9U9Ui90j90?99i99i98j98}17J 17| 265 1 

2 220 k 9jj9li90§90f 99i 98|98J njl; 1 7| 265| 

4 2204220^91 9l| 90^901,99 99j 98|98| 17i4 17| — 

5 220f222 |90|91|90i90i98|99i98i98|l7i 17 t| 265 

6 22li222 ;90^91 901904 98599 98|98| 17y^ 172 2644 

7 222 |90|91 904904 98^99 98 98^ 17^^: 17J — 

8 2214222 :90|90f 904904 98498? 98 981 i7t| 17| — 

9 222 I90|^|90490f 9849Sf 98 98; 17 t« 174 262 

11 222 2224 '96191 9O|904 98|98498498Ji7t4 174 — 

12 223 224 ||^14 90|90| 98|99 984984 17| — 

13 2234224 91 91 i 90490498599 ,985984 17| 17j^ 2584 

14 224 91 914 90|904 98599 984984175 174258|94 

15 224224491 91490490498599 985984 174 17^5258494 

16 — 9159149059019999598498517417,5 2594 

18 224 914 90|90| 99 99498498517x5 174 2594 

19 224 905914 90|90| 985994 984985 17|5 174 — 

20 2234224,91 914905905985994984984! 174 25994 

21 2234224 90f905 904901 981985 98|984 175 17 j5 — 

22 I 2234 |90|905 904904 98|98|98l98i 17^5 ; 258 


25 22342231 90f965 905905 984985I98498J 


.905 90i90i98$98i98l98§17i 17 jI 259 — 


1014 21 23p52 

— |21 2.3i>51 

— 21 23p 51 

— 20 23p 50 

— 22p 48 


r 19 21p47 . 
15 18p47 

13 14p45 
10 13p43 

10 12p'l3 
12p 43 

11 12p40 
11 12p40 

lip 40 
— 43 

19 20p43 
18 19p43 

17 19p41 

18 19p40 

14 16p.38 
J6p 38 
15p 38 

15 17p38 
15 17p38 
15 17p38 

15p 38 


Frederick Barry, Slock and Share Broker, 7, Birchin Lane, CornhUL 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


C'alcuttii* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MB. MAINGY’s report ON THE 

TENASSERIM PROVINCES. 

The substance of the report made by 
the late commissioner Mr. Maingy, on 
the state and resources of the U’enasserim 
provinces, ceded by the Burman empire, 
has been published in several successive 
papers of the Englishmaiu 

The principal station, where the public 
buildings and establishments are situated 
and the functionaries reside, is Moulmein. 
This place Mr. Maingy considers prefer- 
able to Amherst town, which, he is of 
opinion, possesses no advantage whatever 
over Moulmein, but on the contrary, 
some disadvantages. The apparent con- 
venience of its greater proximity to the 
sea, is rendered of little avail, by the cir 
cumstancc of no large vessel being able 
to enter the harbour of Amherst except- 
ing on the top of high water; and indeed 
all vessels bound tliither are obliged to 
wait off the buoy, and watch the state of 
the tide, before they attempt to enter the 
portf whilst vessels bound to Moulmein 
have no occasion to wait at any time of 
the flood tide, but can sail past the buoy 
and proceed at once towards Moulmein, 
>vhich place they may reach before it is 
high water, and before the time that a 
vessel bound into Amherst and waiting 
off the buoy can venture to sail into that 
port Recent surveys of Moulmein river, 
as well as the actual experience of several 
large vessels during the past two years, 
have proved, that this river is in no part 
of such dangerous or intricate navigation 
as the Hooghly ; and that a good channel 
exists, in which a vessel drawing as much 
as sixteen or seventeen feet water, may 
at all times find a safe passage up and 
dowm the river. 

During the stormy periods of the south- 
west monsoon, no small boat can navigate 
the river betw^een Moulmein and Am- 
herst, and hence Mr. Maingy considers 
that the removal of the commissioner's 
court and principal establishments to 
Amherst, would be tantamount to cutting 
off all communication during such period 
between the public authorities and the 
native inhabitants of the country. There 
is much convenience also in the principal 
station and entrepot being situated as 
near as possible to the Slmn territories, 
for the purpose of attracting the resort of 
Shan traders, and encouraging and ex- 
tending the commerce which has been 
opened witli those tribes, and which is 
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annually increasing in value and import- 
ance. 

The land-tax, it is stated, now levied 
n the provinces, amounts to 25 per cent, 
upon tlie gross produce of the lands. 
The assessment is usually a village as- 
sessment ; that is, the commissioner, or 
his assistant in charge of each province, 
settles in concert with the inhabitants of 
each village, and its head-man, or thoogyee^ 
the whole amount of tax to be paid by the 
village ; and in performing this duty, the 
commissioner and his assistants are go- 
verned by a reference to what the village 
paid in former years, and by the informa- 
tion which they may liave acquired as to 
the average fertility of the cultivated lands 
in the village, from having visited it in 
former years, and superintending the cut- 
ting and measuring of the crop on several 
portions of its land. The amount agreed 
upon is afterw'ards divided by the villagers 
among themselves, a list of the contribu- 
tions being given to the commissioner, 
and a copy placed in the zayat or town- 
hall, or most public places in the village, 
so that each cultivator may be fully ap- 
prised of the proper sum to be paid by 
him. The thoogyee collects the Rmount 
from each cultivator, and delivers it to 
the European officers ; and, for this trou- 
ble, he is allowed a commission of 10 per 
cent, upon the amount which he may 
collect and pay in to government. The 
assessment is paid in money, and the 
value is regulated according to the average 
market price each year of each article. 
Remissions of the assessment are allowed 
in well attested cases of failure of crops, 
in consequence of bad seasons, or any 
acidental circumstances. 

The land revenue has been collected 
according to this mode for the last five 
years, during a part of which time a 
triennial settlement existed. The rate of 
assessment has been fixed apparently with 
judicious moderation ; for it is affirmed in 
the report, that not a single instance has 
yet occurred of imprisonment or distraint, 
to enforce payment of the tax. Mr. 
Maingy gives it as his decided opinion, 
that no attempt should be made to in- 
crease this land-tax, but that an assess- 
ment precisely according to the rates now 
paid by each cultivator, should be fixed 
for a period of fifteen or twenty years, or 
even in perpetuity; and that no village 
should pay any land-tax in addition to 
what it now pays, excepting on lands 
which may now be lying waste or covered 
with forest. Such lands, if brought into 
cultivation, he proposes, should pay no 
tax for the three first years, and then one- 

(K) 
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third or half of the usual tax for a further 
period of years, to be regulated according 
to the expense which it might appear the 
reclaiming of the land cost the cultivator. 
Mr. Maingy adds, that he knows of no 
measure more likely to promote, and ex- 
tend, and improve cultivation in these 
provinces, than^that of the government 
satisfpng the cultivator that its demand 
upon the land is limited and fixed. Pri- 
vate property in tlie lands has always ex- 
isted in these provinces ; for even under 
the Burmese rule, a man could sell, mort- 
gage, or bequeath the lands held by him ; 
and no instance is known of a man being 
deprived of his land except for some cri- 
minal offence. Fixing the land-tax, the 
commissioner thinks, would greatly en- 
hance the value of landed property, and 
meite the landed proprietors to improve 
their lands and attempt better modes of 
tillage, and the cultivation of the more 
valuable products. 

At most, not the ISOtli part of the area 
of these provinces can be considered as 
occupied or used for cultivation, and the 
whole population does not average four 
souls to the square mile. Mr. Maingy 
thinks, therefore, that one of the prin- 
cipal means of promoting the prosj)erity 
and resources of these provinces, is to 
invite settlers from other countries. Were 
the government of Fort St. George, he 
says, requested to proclaim, that lands 
would be granted in these ])rovinces on 
the most favourable terms, and that means 
of removing hither would be afforded at 
the expense of the public, he thinks a 
large number of the now destitute and 
half-starving population on the coast ot 
Coromandel might be induced to emigrate 
to this coast, where they vvoiikl be sure 
of the means of livelihood, cither as 
coolies and boatmen, or as tillers of the 
soil. In these ]>rovinccs, the agriculturist 
labours under the certain hope of meet- 
ing a reward for all his exertions ■. the 
crops arc never known entirely to fail 
from want of the monsoon rains, which 
are very regular. The soil is exceedingly 
good ; according to the present slovenly 
broad-cast sowing, the avemge return of 
the best lands may be estimated at from 
fifty to sixty-fold : but some of the Talain 
inliabitants of Amherst province, who 
were accustomed in Pegu to use trans- 
plantation in their paddy-cultivatioii, con- 
tinue the same system in their lands, and 
with extraordinary success, obtaining re- 
turns of as much as 200-fold. There are 
lands which are judged to be fit for the 
cultivation of tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, 
pepper, and indigo. The inhabitants of 
Tavoy have lately been led to plant the 
long-staple Pernambuco cotton, and its 
cultivation promises much success. 

A great many Malays have come up 
from the Straits of Malacca^ and settled 
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in the provinces, particularly to the south 
ward, where they are very usefully en- 
gaged in cultivating paddy, according to 
the system of transplantation. It is sur- 
prising, says Mr. Maingy, to observe the 
dread which all Burmese and Talains en- 
tertain of Malays, equal to that which the 
Malays themselves have of the Siamese, 
He is of opinion, therefore, that some 
political advantage would attend the cir- 
cumstance of a large portion of Malay 
settlers being intermixed with oar Bur- 
mese, and particularly our Tavoy popula- 
tion ; and that the most likely mode of 
soon accomplishing this object, would be, 
by encouraging the ex-king of Quedah to 
remove from Malacca to Tavoy, and of- 
fering him and all his followers lands on 
the most advantageous terms, and facili- 
ties for removal. 

The Chinese population has not in- 
creased rapidly: and, with the exce]>tion 
of a few who are occupied in cultivating 
esculents and garden produce near the 
town of Moulmcin, none of them have 
regularly settled themselves as cultivators 
of sugar-cane, pepper, or indigo, in the 
same manner as their countrymen have 
done witli so much success and advantage 
in Siam, Java, and other eastern states. 
Were tlieir numbers increased, many of 
them w'oiild ho forced to settle in the in- 
terior and embark in the cultivation of 
the more valuable j)ro(lucts of the soil. 

Owing to the very rigid precautionary 
measures adopted by both the Burmese 
and Siamese governments, very few of 
their subjects are enabled to cscajje into 
these provinces. Not a month passes, 
however, without some few families con- 
triving to elude the vigilance of the Ran- 
goon officers, or of the Siamese and Ligore 
authorities to the south\vard. Tliere is 
reason to believe, that in the event of 
any revolution in the kingdom of Ava or 
Siam, vve should obtain an immense ac- 
cession of population by the removal into 
these provinces of thousands of their sub- 
jects, and particularly by the return of 
most of the 40,000 Talains who formerly 
emigrated from the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces to Pegu and Siam, where they are 
now said to exist as a distinct population 
under their own chiefs. 

Under this head may be introduced a 
proposal of Mr. Maingy to raise a corps 
of Talains for various services, for which 
their habits and local knowledge particu- 
larly qualify them. Mr. Maingy thinks 
that the Burmese and Talain inhabitants 
are superior in physical strength, and 
in all points calculated to make good 
soldiers, to most of the sepoys of 
Western India; and that were prudent 
steps taken in enlisting, at first for a defi- 
nite period of service only, say for seven 
years, we should have no difficulty in 
raising a very serviceable corps of Talains, 
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who miglit be employed, not only in 
guarding the jails and prisoners when out 
at labour, but in proceeding to the in. 
tcrior of the country in pursuit of robbers 
or other duties, for the performance of 
which the simple habits of the Burmah 
or Talain, who, with his dha or chopper, 
can at any time build himself a hut, and 
collect leaves and herbs to season his rice 
with, would give him very great advan. 
tages over the sepoy. A dha, and a 
bamboo full of rice, would be all the bag- 
gage and provisions which a Talain would 
require, when detached on duty to the 
woods and mountains. He believes also, 
that the raising and disciplining of a Talain 
corps, wmild have an important effect in 
convincing the inhabitants of our intention 
of permanently retaining these provinces. 

If the exj)eriraent of a Talain corps 
prove sncce'^sful, Mr. Maingy conceives 
the whole of the external defence of these 
provinces might he undertaken in a few 
years hence by the Talairis, who arc 
anxious to keep themselves as distinct as 
possible ill language and opinions from 
both mir two neighbours, the Siamese and 
Burmese, aiid to recover their ancient in- 
dependence as a nation. 

Mr. Maingy lecommcnds the admis- 
<m'. of Ihitish settlers into the Teiias- 
se»'iin provinces. According to him, no' 
ohjeetions whatever exist to the permit- 
ting of European colonization. The larger 
portion of the land icmains unoccupied 
and in a state of waste or jungle, whilst 
the Burmese and Talain population have 
in) prejudices of caste or peculiar habits 
opposed to Europeans being settled op 
intermixed among them. He proposes 
thercfoi e that lainls should he offered to 
lhir(;pe ms on the most liberal terms. 
Somctliing of a permanent proprietary 
ijglif to the land should be granted to 
them, on terms as similar as ])ossihle to 
tliose enjoyed by the native population, 
'riiis would prove the most certain mode 
of atti acting European colonists, by whose 
skill, enterprize, and cajiital, the prospe- 
rity and resources of these provinces 
would be most effectually and most 
speedily developed. 

No customs have hitherto been levied 
on the trade of these provinces, and Mr, 
IMaingy is of opinion that none should be 
levied for many years to come. The im- 
])orts at Moulmeiri are annually increas- 
ing, and in consequence of the heavy 
ancliorage duties levied at llangooii, this 
station is becoming the entrepot for a 
laige portion of the trade with the king- 
dom of Ava. British piece goods, and 
other manufactures, are brought here from 
India, and then conveyed to the domi- 
nions of Ava, not only by means of small 
vessels and boats which proceed to Ran- 
goon and the ports in lower Regu, hut by 
means of laiid-cuiTioge to Toiinghoo, and 


even to the capital of Ava itself. Since 
the measure adopted in 1829-30, of de- 
puting Dr. Richardson to establish a 
friendly intercourse with the Laboun and 
Zemmay states, Moulmein has been abun- 
dantly supplied with fine cattle, and the 
trade with those states and with the other 
Shan tribes subject to Ava, has been an- 
nually increasing. Mone is the point at 
whicii the Slian traders from all the dif- 
ferent Burmese Shan states of Kyaintoun, 
Kyaintoung, Legaya, Thibau, and even 
Kyain-youngyee, on tlie great Cambodia 
river, assemble in the months of No- 
vember and December, and march in 
caravans, by land, through Toiinghoo and 
Martaban, to Moulmein, where they ar- 
rive in thirty or thirty-five days, in the 
months of January, February, and March, 
and whence fliey return homewards again 
in April and May. During the year 1832, 
370 of these traders visited Moulmein, 
bringing goods with them of the value of 
72,015 rupees, and taking back British 
piece goods and other manufactures of the 
value of 73,000 rupees. These traders 
were in the habit of visiting Rangoon, but 
during the last two years not a dozen of 
them Iiavo been seen at that place, and it 
is probable, that in the course of a few 
years, their number and the value of their 
trade will become greatly increased. They 
complain at present, Mr. Maingy ob- 
serves, of the exactions of the governor 
of Toiinghoo, and it would bo an im- 
portant point gained, could we prevent 
the necessity of their visiting tliat town, 
and secure to them a line of route leading 
more directly into our territory. This 
may be clfected by C'stahlishing a post up 
the Saluein as near to Mono as possible, 
as far as N. hit. 19°, and constructing a 
road from thence to Moulmein, along the 
eastern bank of the Saluein. These traders 
iniglit then escape the exactions of the 
autlioritics in the Burmese territories, as 
well as the chance of being plundered by 
the Karian-nce or red Karians, a wild and 
hm less race, occupying a portion of both 
sides of the Saluein. Such a post also 
would ])rotcct and encourage the traders 
from Zemmay and laihoiin, and other 
Shan states to the eastward, subject to 
Siam, who arc still apprehensive of tlie 
Burmese crossing the l^lueiri, and lying 
in wait for them at one part of their route 
to and from Moulmein. But the object 
wdiich the eoramissioiicr considers most 
desirable, is to draw on to Moulmein the 
Chinese traders, who annually in January 
and February come down from Tali, 
Tliengye-chew, and Yunan, to all the 
above-mentioned Shan states, in large 
caravans of 500 to 1,000 traders each. 
The new post, up the Saluein, might he 
soon visited by some of that enterprizing 
and commercial race, and indc])cndent nf 
the opium of Bengal, and the piece goods 
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i|nd manufactures of England, they might 
receive birds* nests, tin, cotton, and 
Other produce, of these provinces, in re- 
turn for their silver, copper, hartal, 
Chinese silks, &c. 

, The trade with Bang-kok, owing to the 
great jealousy of tlie Siamese government, 
is still Very insignificant. A few Talain 
refugees only annually visit Tavoy and 
Moulmein, apparently less for the purpose 
of trade, than for the political object of 
ascertaining our proceedings and acquiring 
intelligence as to our relations with Ava, 
Some years hence, when our population 
may increase so as to press on the borders 
of Siam, there is no doubt that a vei 7 
valuable commerce will be established in 
that direction, both with the Siamese and 
the Chinese residing in or visiting their 
kingdom. 

The timber trade of these provinces 
forms an important branch of the resources 
of the country. Mr. Maingy, instead of 
reserving the teak forests for the exclusive 
use of the government, has, since the year 
1829, thrown them open to the public, 
and granted license to any individual to 
proceed and cut as much teak timber as he 
pleased, upon agreeing to pay to the go- 
vernment an ad-valorem duty of 15 per 
cent, upon all timber brought down to 
Moulmein. This measure has encouraged 
private speculators to explore the forests, 
the value and resources of which are daily 
becoming more and more developed. 
During the last three years, no less than 
7,309 tons of converted teak timber have 
been exported, and three square-rigged 
vessels have been constructed, and seve- 
ral more were on the stocks. The teak 
forests are found to be very extensive, not 
only along the upper part of the Attraii 
river, but on the eastern side of the 
Saluein ; and there is no chance of their 
becoming soon exhausted. Mr. Maingy 
thinks that tlie teak-wood cutters would 
be much encouraged if an import duty 
were charged at Calcutta, as at Madras, 
on teak the produce of the kingdom of Ava ; 
and that perhaps tlie ad-valorem duty of 
15 per cent, might be beneficially remitted 
for a few years on all timber used for 
shipbuilding at Moulmein. The Moul. 
main teak is considered at Calcutta to be 
superior to that from Rangoon, and it is 
at all times more valuable from being 
imported in a converted state, and not in 
the rough rude condition of the Rangoon 
teak. The business of taking care of the 
teak forests, of preventing the wood-cutters 
from causing unnecessary destruction, and 
of keeping up the forests by annually plant- 
ing out, at the proper season, a certain 
number of young seedlings, might be 
cheaply and ctliclently performed through 
a* native superintendent, with a few coolies, 
whenever required. 

Besides teak, the forests in these pro- 
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vinces contain inexhaustible supplies of 
several other woods, fit for house-building 
and other purposes, particularly the Then- 
gan, which is considered by the natives 
and by the Chinese as superior to teak for 
that part of vessels lying under the surface 
of the water. 

Tt^ laws hitherto administered in these 
provinces have been, on the criminal side, 
chiefly those established for the regulation of 
the provinces in Bengal, and on the civil 
side, the Burmese laws modified wherever 
tliey appeared to be contrary to our ideas of 
reason and tiie principles of natural jus., 
tice and equity. A Burmese law-officer 
forms a part of the establishment of the 
Youm, or Court House, at each station, 
and he expounds, for the information of the 
commissioner and bis assistants, the cus- 
toms and laws of the Burmese in cases of 
inheritance, debtor-slavery, marriages, Ac. 
His expositions are founded on two Bur- 
mese works, the Dhamma-thatf a Pali 
version of the Hindoo laws of Menu, and 
the Zaza^thaty a collection of precedents, 
and of rules and regulations established by 
different kings of Ava. But the inhabi- 
tants of these provinces do not appear to 
have any veneration for the Dhamma-thaty 
and, indeed, very few of them can read it : 
there are several editions of the work, most 
of the kings of Ava having established an 
altered or revised edition as the standard. 
Hence, Mr. Maingy thinks, there is not 
the smallest difficulty to the British go- 
vernment undertaking the task of com- 
piling a new code of laws for the in- 
habitants of those provinces. The 9th 
Geo. IV. cap. 74, with the clauses relating 
to arson, bigamy, and some other points, 
modified a little, might form the text for the 
criminal law, while the civil code might be 
taken from the best editions of the Dhani' 
ma-that, w ith a few trifling improvements. 
Mr. Maingy recommends, that a com- 
mittee, consisting of some of the more 
learned and intelligent Burmese and 
Talains, and two or three European 
officers well acquainted with the language 
and customs of Ava, be appointed to draw 
up a code of laws, which, when com- 
puted, should be submitted to the correc- 
tion of professional lawyers, before it is 
finally approved of and published by the 
government. 

The only taxes upon justice consist of a 
duty of ten per cent, upon the amount of 
the suit, payable by the party losing tlie 
cause, unless he be too poor to pay, in 
which case the charge is reduced or re- 
mitted altogether ; and an initiatoiy fee of 
one rupee for a summons to the defendant 
to appear, and half a rupee for every sub- 
poena to a witness. These fees also are 
not charged to any person in indigent cir. 
cumstances, to whom the summonses and 
subpoenas arc granted gratuitously. But 
there are no vakeels, or professional 
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pleaders, allowed in the courts of justice 
in this province. Every man may plead 
his own cause in his own native language, 
4 or employ a friend to do so for him. The 
Burmese is the usual language in which 
the depositions of the witnesses are taken 
down, but there is no established language 
for legal proceedings. Petitions n^y be 
presented written in English, or in‘any na- 
,tive language a person may choose. 

The commissioner holds a jail-dcliveiy 
at each station twice a-year, on which oc- 
casion also he decides on all civil suits ex- 
ceeding a certain amount. His assistants 
at each station sit in the Youm three times 
»-week, or oftener if necessary, and pos- 
sess power to decide on civil suits and to 
punish to the following extent. The de- 
puty commissioner at Tavoy decides on 
civil suits not exceeding in amount 2,000 
rupees, and may punish to the extent of 
two years' imprisonment and thirty-nine 
stripes. The powers of the assistant at 
iVIergui are limited to civil suits not ex- 
ceeding 1,000 rupees, and to sentence to 
imprisonment for one year and twenty-four 
stripes. The powers of the assistant at 
Moulmein are still further limited, in 
consequence of the civil commissioner 
being usually present and able to attend 
the Youm himself. He may decide civil 
suits not exceeding in amount Rupees 500, 
and ma\ award punishment of six montlis* 
imprison mont and twenty-four stripes. 

To expedite justice, Mr. Maingy re- 
commends that the civil commissioner 
should hold at least four instead of only 
two jail-deliveries in the year ; and that he 
should be empowered also to proceed at 
once, at any time of tlie year, to the trial 
of a ]<erson charged with any offence, the 
moment the accused may be apprehended, 
provided all the witnesses are in attend- 
ance. The present plan of forcing the 
witnesses to attend when the depositions 
for committing the accused to jail are 
taken, and again when he is to be tried, is 
considered a very heavy tax on the poorer 
inhabitants residing at a distance from the 
principal station. 

It is also proposed by Mr. Maingy that 
the powers of the deputy commissioner 
and assistants ought to be enlarged to twice 
the extent now possessed by them, and 
that whenever our resources w'ill admit of 
it, the duties of collector should be per. 
formed at Tavoy and Mergui by an addi- 
tional European officer, leaving the prin. 
cipal to attend solely to the duties of 
judge and magistrate. At Moulmein, 
where there is more judicial business, a 
separation has been made between the 
revenue and judicial administration, and 
an officer appointed to attend to each. 
This is a system much better adapted ta 
secure the welfare of the people than that 
which makes the judge and magistrate, col- 
lector and tax-gatherer also. 


Mr. Maingy mentions with satisfaction, 
that since the year 1829, when the attempt 
was first made by Major Burney, he has 
derived the greatest aid in bis trials on the 
civil as well as on the criminal side, by 
having recourse to a jury selected from Uie 
inhabitants, according to the principles of 
the Madras government. The inhabitants 
soon comprehended the advantage and be- 
nefit of such a mode of administering 
justice, and are proud of being employed 
on this duty, refusing on all occasions to 
receive the remuneration as authorised by 
the Madras regulation. 

Tlie judicial duties, it is stated, do not 
usually press so much upon the time of the 
commissioner and his assistants, as to re- 
quire their often having recourse to the 
agency of the native officers of govern- 
ment. But at Tavoy a plan was once 
tried by Major Burney, which was attended 
with some advantage, and which may be 
advantageously adopted at the other sta- 
tions whenever there is an increase of judi- 
cial business. On every court-day, the 
head native officers sat in the Youm, and 
in the seat of the deputy commissioner, for 
four hours before the usual time of open- 
ing the court, to try and decide on all 
suits not exceeding in amount thirty ni- 
pees, and the parties might appeal against 
his judgment to the deputy commissioner 
when he relieved the native officer in the 
same day, whilst all the parties and the 
w'itnesses were present. This plan, whilst 
it gave consequence to the native officer, 
afforded litigants whatever benefit might 
be derived from his better knowledge of 
the native character and customs, and if 
they were dissatisfied with his judgment, 
saved them from all the trouble, delay, and 
expense usually incident to an appeal case. 
The plan succeeded so well that very few 
appeals were made from his decisions. 

It is pleasing to record the benefits 
which the provinces have derived from Mr. 
Maingy*s judicious arrangements. At the 
time these provinces were ceded to us, they 
were in a state of extreme disorder. Want 
of security of life and protection of pro- 
perty, had deprived the people of all mo- 
tives to perform the duties of their social 
condition. Nocturnal depredations and 
gang robberies were alarmingly frequent, 
and inspired such distrust among the po. 
pulation as to occasion the desertion of all 
the villages, and particularly of tliose which 
adjoined the Burmese dominions ; and even 
in the principal towns the inhabitants were 
not safe from the violence of robbers. To 
prevent a continuance of this state of inse- 
curity, it was necessary to take effective 
measures against inroads from the subjects 
of the other governments as well as against 
the lawless, turbulent, and predatory bands 
who infested our own territories. The 
measures taken to pursue robbers to Mar- 
taban and the Burmese side of tho river 
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SalueSn, Mr. Maingy reports to have been 
eminently successful, os the province has 
ever since been totally free from those 
robberies which formerly prevailed to so 
great an extent. 

The infrequency of crime among our 
own population, and particularly at Tavoy, 
where at one time not a night passed with, 
out some petty theft, or burglaiy* is most 
remarkable, and Mr. Maingy justly in*, 
fers from this circumstance, that some im- 
provement has taken place in the moral 
habits of the people. 

The plan adopted for the safety of the 
towns and villages is simple but efficacious. 
The Tkoogt/ee, or head man of each vil- 
lage, or street in the towns, is the police 
officer. Another native officer, called a 
Goungt is placed over a district, consisting 
of a certain number of villages or streets, 
and these district officers are superintended 
hy the bead police-officer of government, 
styled a Tseet-kc, residing at the principal 
station. The police establishment of the 
three towns, Moulmein, Tavoy, and 
Mergui, is further assisted during the 
night by a number of night watchmen, 
maintained at the expense of the inhabit- 
ants of each street. The moment a crime 
is contemplated, the Thoogyee seizes the 
oiTeiider, if possible, and reports the mat- 
ter to the Goung, who proceeds imme. 
diatelyto the spot, takes down the deposi- 
tions, and forwards them with the offender 
and witnesses to the Tsect-kc ; who again 
reports the matter to the European officer, 
and he alone commits the oflender to 
prison, or takes bail Tor liis future appear, 
ance, as the case may require. Every care 
is taken to prevent the village and district 
officers from detaining a prisoner a single 
liour longer than what may be absolutely 
necessary. The system of police has heeu 
found to be equally well adapted for the 
prevention of crime and the apprehension 
of the criminal. 

' For the prevention of depredations on the 
border lands by the subjects of other govern- 
ments, relations have been entered into with 
those governments, which Mr. Maingy de- 
clares to be as uninterrupted and satisfactory 
as possible. Any complaints made to the chief 
of Martaban, or forwarded to the Woong- 
yee of Rangoon, or to the Court of ISiam, 
are promptly attended to, and redressed as 
far as can be expected from such rude go. 
vernments. The horrible system of border 
warfare, which formerly desolated these 
provinces, is now become a matter of his- 
tory. only, and the captives which were re. 
leased by Major Burney from Bangkok in 
1S35.26, as well as those subsequently 
released from Zeminay,.upon the commis- 
sioner's application to the court of Siam, 
liBve inspired our population with every 
confidence in our power, and will protect 
them against foreign aggression. Tiie con. 
sequoiictt is, that the inliab^its arc nut 
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now, as they were at the first, crowded 
within the principal towns for the sake of 
tlie protection afforded there, but have 
spread themselves out in the interior, 
where they continue to reside throughout 
the year, occupied ia egricultunil and 
other useful pursuits. 

One of the causes of petty crime may 
be traced to the degraded state of the sex. 
To improve the condition of the women, 
Mr. Maingy introduced a registry of mar- 
riages, insisting upon all men desirous of 
marrying, first giving a full account, before 
the Thoogyee of his village and the friends 
of the woman, as to the number and place 
of abode of any other wives whom he may 
have before married. Such a registry in- 
directly checks in some degree the system 
of polygamy, and at the same time pro- 
tects many young women from the machi- 
nations of the dissolute and unprincipled. 
Applications to the Youm for divorce are 
very frequent; and as the Burmese priest, 
hood exercise no interference whatever 
with the marriage contract, the settlement 
of questions legarding it is forced upon the 
civil authority. Under the Burmese rule, 
divorce suits were a source of profit to the 
officers of government ; but every means 
has been used by Mr. Maingy to discourage 
them, by never granting a divorce, except 
after the applicants had three times ap- 
peared at the court to demand it. 

Here it is remarked by Mr. Maingy, 
that instances constantly occur of the 
parties coming together again very soon 
after a divorce has been authorized. This 
fact seems to give support to the opinion 
of Milton, contrary to the general senti- 
incnt, that the perpetual interruption of 
jieacc and affection by mutual differences 
and unkindness, is a sufficient reason for a 
divorce;" for it proves that, though parties 
may be precipitate in wishing to dissolve 
the conjugal relation, yet, if there arc not 
strong grounds for such a step, the breach 
is not irreparable. 

Servitude for debt, which is nothing 
more than slavery under another name, 
is one of the most odious features in the 
Burmese empire, and a striking proof of 
the low ebb of morals and civilization. 
To place a check upon this practice, and 
to mitigate its evils, Mr. Maingy, on taking 
charge of the provinces in 1825, adopted 
measures for regulating it, by registering 
such engagements, and making a portion 
of the value of the labour of a debtor-slave 
go towards the liquidation of the principal 
of his debt. These measures have nearly 
abolished the system of debtor.slavery, and 
it is estimated that at present the number 
of debtor-slaves in these provinces is not 
equal to one.tenth of the number under the 
Burmese government. 

Mr. Maingy declares the excise fa^ma 
to be really the most fertile source of crime 
and immorality amongst the Burmese' 
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and Talain populations ; tre has Uierefore 
earnestly recommended that the gambling 
and opium farms at least be immediately 
abolished. Six years* experience^ be ob- 
serves, have fully convinced him of the 
baneful effects of permitting and indeed 
encouraging opium.smoking and gambl- 
ing. These vices are denounced in every 
Burmese code of law and morality, and 
this race indeed are naturally not so 
much addicted to them as the Chinese and 
Malays. He therefore entreats the Su- 
preme Government to abolish these two 
farms, and to direct that after a certain date, 
any person detected in keeping an opium 
or gambling shop, or found gambling, 
shall be liable to punishment by fine and 
imprisonment. 

Education has not been neglected by 
Mr. Maingy. There is scarcely an elderly 
Burmese or Talain, who cannot read and 
write, which they have been taught by their 
priests in ihe monasteries. The system of 
education taught there, however, is of little 
practical u^e, and still less calculated to 
effect an improvement of the mind. Yet 
under the Burmese government, tlio mc- 
nasteries were crowded, as many entered 
(hem to be secure from public labours, and 
the exactions of the government ofKcers. 
Under our more mild administration, the 
inhabitants find that they are allowed to 
retain whatever property they may acquire, 
and that tticy can enjoy ease and quiet, ami 
earn a livelihood with very little labour, and 
hence the monasteries arc almost deserted, 
the priests are held in less reverence, and 
the contributions for their maintenance as 
well as for the construction of religious 
edifices arc very scantily bestowed. At 
the same time there is ground for appre- 
hcnsi jti that the rising generation will be 
almost wholly uneducated if government 
do not adopt measures for instructing them. 
The Burmese and Talain men of rank and 
influence, however, are proud to have their 
children instructed in the English lan- 
guage, and in our branches of learning, 
whenever they are certain that no attempt 
will be made to interfere with the religious 
faitli of the children. Mr. Maingy, there- 
fore, thinks it a duty of government to 
offer to the natives of these provinces the 
nicans of acquiring a knowledge of the 
English language, and of more useful learn, 
ing tlian -can be gained under their own 
system of instruction. A commencement 
has already been made. One of the 
American missionaries, the late Rev. Mr. 
Boardman, benevolently consented to open 
a school at Tavoy, for the purpose of in- 
structing Burmese and Talain children 
the English language, with writing and 
arithmetic, and the girls sewing and needle- 
work also ; and a monthly subscription of 
50 rupees was obtained from Government 
towards this school. Since Mr. Board- 
man’s death, his widow lias kindly under- 


taken lliis duty; and there are bow two 
scliools in Tavoy province. No attempt i» 
made to interfere with the religious faith 
of the children ; consequently all classes of. 
the population are happy to send tlieir chil- 
dren for instruction to Mrs. Boardman. 
The success which has attended the lauda- 
ble exertions of this lady, has encouraged 
Mr. Maingy to solicit government to grant 
a sum towards enabling him to establish 
similar schools at Moulmein and Morgui, 
a request which will doubtless be complied 
with by government. 

We have been favoured with a statement 
of the exports and imports of Moulmein 
during the last four years, 1830, 31, 32^ 
and 33. In 1830-31, from January to 
December, the exports to Calcutta in tim- 
ber, articles of Burmah mnnufaclurc, and 
sundries, amounted to Madras Rs. 67,000; 
the exports to Madras, of the same cha- 
racter, with the addition of grain, amounted 
to lls. 31,500 — while those to Penang and 
Rangoon, which consisted entirely of 
Europe and China articles (previously im- 
ported) came to Rs. 2,19,000 — making a 
total of Its. 3,17,500. In 1833, between 
the months of May and December, a less 
period than the foregoing by four months^ 
the exports on the same account did not 
amount to less than Rs. 5,58,701 ! The 
imports of Moulmein, in 1830-31, con- 
sisting of Europe and India piece goods, 
articles of European and Indian manu- 
factures, and sundries, amounted to Madras 
rupees 435,000 — while those for 1833 were’ 
valued at Rs. 10,21,966, — Englishman, 
March 29. 

PUNISHMENT OF A PLANET. 

It is well known that Maharajah Kunject • 
Sing has trusted more during his indispo- . 
sition to ghostly advisers than to the Eu- 
ropean and native physicians who attended 
him; but, whatever profundity in occult 
science might be conceded to the domestic 
chaplains of his Highness, the public is 
little aware how much these reverend 
fatlicrs have excelled the ancient astro- 
logers in the practical use of their art. 
The uncourtly speech of an old beggar 
woman, who ascribed the affliction of her 
sovereign to his oppression of the people, 
was not deemed at all philosophical, and 
they resolved to seek the caus^ of the 
calamity in the stars. A careful survey of 
the heavenly host disclosed the fearful 
truth. The planet Saturn, whose* baneful > 
influence no pious Hindoo denies, was 
found to be in the ascendant. Hence, as* 
clear as noonday, came the liver and dy. 
sentery which oppressed the Lioti of the 
Punjaub. Mighty as the maharaja on 
earth, he could not dislodge the star from 
its place in the sky ; but tliey who minister 
to his royal whether obeying liis 
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command, or acting on conceptions truly 
original, decided on getting rid of the 
malignant planet by transporting it in 
effigy out of the Sikh dominions into the 
British territory, whence it is expected that 
tlie Governor-general, with the friendship 
which he has always professed for the 
northern potentate, will lose no time in 
transmitting Saturn beyond the Kala- 
panee, or salt ocean. The image or re- 
presentative of the celestial body, in what 
shape is not stated, is actually on its way 
from Lahore to the Setledgein a car drawn 
by oxen ; and our political agent at Lodi- 
ana, it is hoped, will receive the procession 
with due honours on the frontier. 

Every respect is paid, on this novel 
journey, to the deposed father of gods and 
men, which he could claim before eating 
his children. It is needless to add that, 
since he left Lahore, the maliaraja has 
almost recovered, and will be quite well by 
the time Saturn reaches Lodiana. — Cawiip, 
Ex, 

The Lahore Ukhbars contain the fol- 
lowing details of this strange ceremony : 

“ 14th February.— Mudhsoodun Pundit 
and other learned men recommended his 
highness to cause an effigy of the planet 
Saturn to be made of 51 Sa. VVt. of gold, 
set with sapphires, to be given with a black 
shawl to a Brahmin belonging to some 
other country, who should be placed in a 
ruth of a dark colour, drawn by buffaloes 
instead of bullocks, and transported along 
with the image across the river, — wlien, 
with the blessing of Providence, the ma. 
harajah would recover. His highness 
consented to adopt the recommendation, 
and issued the necessary orders for the pre- 
paration of the effigy. 

17th February. — Misscr Baillec Ram 
stated that, agreeably to orders, the golden 
effigy ofthe planet Saturn was ready : upon 
which a brahmin of the Chohah class, a 
native of Muttra, W’as procured, who, after 
being bathed in oil, and his person blacken- 
ed from head to foot, was clad in sable 
garments, when the effigy in question, with 
a pair of gold bracelets, 500 rupees in cash 
and. a black horse, with a black saddle, was 
given, according to the rite called Sung 
Kluih and, after being placed in a black 
covered ru///, drawn by a pair of buffaloes, 
the bramin, accompanied by tw'o pultuns 
(battalions)f was-ordered to be carried across 
the river Sutlege.” 


ROADS IN RAJPOOTANA AND THE DEKHAN. 

We understand that the postmastcr-ge- 
neral has ordered an experiment to be 
made on the two roads through Rajpootana 
and the Deccan, with the view of ascertain- 
ing by which of them the mails can be 
most expeditiously conveyed between Delhi 
and Bombay. The dawk, whicli used to 
arrive from that presidency in fifteen days. 


by Neemuch, Kusscerabad^^ and Jeyporc* 
has just come in, as the firet result of the 
trial, in eleven days. This success is a 
striking illustration of the improvement 
which may be effected in the post-office. 
The acceleration appears to have been pro- 
duced, not by quickening the pace of the 
runners, wliich is perhaps impracticable to 
any material extent, but by preventing 
stoppages at the different stations on the 
route. The Bombay mails, to and from 
this place, are to be forwarded by Agra, 
Gualior, Julna, and Mhow, during the 
first fortnight of March, under the same in- 
structions against delay, and if this line can 
be travelled in less time it will be pre- 
ferred to the other in future. The Deccan 
road is said to be the best in dry weather, 
but not so in the rains. The cross daks, 
however, and the Calcutta mail, which 
takes up the packets previously received at 
Allygurh without stopping, cause our com. 
munication with Agra to be generally both 
slow and irregular. Thus, if the packet 
from that station, containing the Bombay 
newspapers, come in a minute after the 
dawk has been dispatched to Delhi, it must 
remain at Allygurh twenty-four hours, 
waiting for the post of the following day. 
On this acount, it seems, letters from Bom- 
bay have hitherto been received here in 
fifteen days by Rajpootana, and in sixteen 
or seventeen by the Deccan and Agra. 
The latter route is, notwithstanding, 
reckoned preferable when the present im- 
pediments to quick travelling are removed : 
and as we hear it is likewise under con- 
sideration to re-open the direct post road to 
Muttra, tlic inhabitants of Delhi may at no 
distant period expect to receive letters and 
small parcels by the steamers from Bombay 
in ten days . — Delhi Gaz., March 1 . 


MOURNING AT JE7F0RE. 

An order has been issued, in consequence 
of the death of the ranee, for every Hin- 
doo, who comes into the city, to be shaved 
at the gates, and to be deprived of his hair, 
beard, and mustachios. Those who com- 
plain of such liberties are told it is on 
account of the ranee, the mother of the 
country. — Mt^ussil Uhbar, 

ANNIVERSART OF THE KING OF DBLHi's 
ACCESSION. 

The native papers contain an account of 
the ceremony observed at the public dur- 
bar, held by the king of Delhi, on the 
occasion of the twenty-ninth anniversary 
of his accession to the throne, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the usual congratulations 
and marks of homage, and conferring the 
honorary dresses, &c., which it is customary 
to bestow in return. A little after ten, the 
king entered the audience hall, and after 
offering up the usual preliminary prayer. 
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ascended the peacock -throne. Though 
somewhat debilitated by recent indisposi- 
tion, his majesty appeared upon the 
whole in very good health, and when it 
is considered that he is now in his seventy- 
eighth year, it is really surprising how 
well he goes through these fatiguing cere- 
monies. The European gentlemen pre- 
sent on the occasion were Mr. Blake, Mr. 
Metcalfe, Brigadier Fast, and Lieut. Low,, 
the officer commanding the palace-guards. 
IVIr. Fraser, the Goveriior-generars agent, 
being on duty in the district, the ceremony 
of tendering the established niizzurs de- 
volved upon his assistant, Mr. Blake, who 
accordingly presented 191 gold niohurs in 
an embroidered purse ; 400 new pieces of 
silver and 29 pieces of gold, which had 
been expressly coined for the occasion, and 
which exhibited the number of years since 
the commencement of his majesty’s reign. 
After these sums were accepted, the other 
gentlemen advanced separately and offered 
their nuzzurs of two gold mohurs each to 
his majesty, tendering at the same time 
one gold mohureach to the lieir-apparcnt, 
who stood at the foot of the throne on his 
majesty’s left hand. The whole party 
then retired to the royal wardrobe, to be 
invested with the khilfuts which had been 
|)revious1y prepared for them, consUting 
of SIX pnrehas each, and as soon as they 
had put (Ml their dresses, they again le- 
turned to the audience hall to make their 
obeisances to the //wrnor, and present the 
customary Shookurrceafi nuzzurs of one 
gold moliur each, in return for ilm hfi ill tt Is 
conferied on them; after which, to com- 
plete the honorary dresses, three pieces of 
jewellery, and a flow’cr necklace, w'cre 
Ijcstowcd on each of them successively by 
his maji sty. For these marks of distinc- 
tion similar nuzzurs wore again presented, 
when, the ceremony being concluded, the 
party obtained their roohlisiif and departed, 
making the usual salams as they passed in 
front of the throne. The presentation of 
the nuzzars on the part of the natives then 
commenced, and lasted for about an hour, 
and kkilluls corresponding to their respec- 
tive ranks were conferred upon all. 

A little previous to the entry of his 
majesty into the durbar room, a most 
ludicrous scene occurred, which threw the 
whole assembly present into roars of laugh- 
ter! A madman, believing himself to be 
the Mogul, approached through the crowd, 
and made an attempt to mount the royal 
throne. The cliobdars in attendance in- 
stantly seized the poor devil, and buffeted 
and mobbed liini most unmercifully, bela- 
bouring him, as hard as they could lay on, 
with their maces, and tearing his clothes 
into a thousand pieces, after wliich they 
dragged him off into confinement. His 
majesty, however, was graciously pleased, 
on hearing of the circumstance, to order 
the poor idiot’s release. 

Asiut.Jour N. S. Voi - 1 5. No..')8 


decoities at bhurtfore. 

Balga and Mallyrara, insurers at Jey- 
pore for the safe transmit of 750 gold 
naohurs, the property of Mahaiium Ram 
and Sew-kissen, forwarded the above 
amount under charge of Poora and Sewa, 
residents of Bburtpore, and Ham Bux and 
Gopaul,residcntsof Jeypore,aiid Hcrhagen 
and Hurdut, maliajansof Gwalior. Biroo 
Naick, formerly in the service of Mahanum 
Ram and Sew-kissen, having heard of the 
despatch of the treasure, in company with 
Kishna and Tukat Jats, piocecded to a 
village named Moondeah, and having been 
joined by Bejali Chowkeedar, his brother 
Gungaram, his father Ranioo, and JNIo- 
cunda the Lumhardar, along with certain 
Meenas, they determined on possessing 
themselves of the treasure. They ac- 
cordingly assembled at the tukea of a 
fakcer named Mooney ramdoss, where they 
lay in w'ait for its ariival. So soon as the 
persons bearing the mohurs liad issued 
from a village called Ilillnah, they were 
immediately attacked, their beads cut off, 
and their bodies buried in a field hard by. 
Pulchoory Glidali Sing, the aumil of the 
Buesnat purgunua, having had some in. 
timation of the deed, immediately sent 
intelligence to the authorities at Bliurlporr, 
and proceeded himself to the village, in 
order to make further inquiries. Mr. 
Lushington, the political agent, immedi- 
ately addressed an urgent representation 
to the Ililkaiah’s to investigate the circum- 
stance, and to endeavour to discover the 
perpetrators. Mociindah Lumhardar, Bc- 
jah Chowkeedar, and Ramoo, were ac- 
cordingly placed in confinement, wdien 
250 gold mohurs were discovered upon 
their persons. Siiaikh Mohummud Bux, 
the kotwal of the city, sent a party of 
chuprasics at the same time to obtain in- 
telligence. These proceeded to question 
Kliohnh, a villager, whose field joined to 
that of Bi'jah Chowkeedar. This man 
stated as follows: — “1 was watching in 
my field, when I observed at some distance 
Bejah, llainoo, and others, who conducted 
four men with hands tied and otherwise 
secured into a field of cotton. After that I 
went home, and on tny return in theeven- 
ing, 1 observed the above-named indi- 
viduals w-nshiiig their tulw'ars and clothes 
at a well. 1 then had no doubt in tny 
own mind that those men whom 1 saw 
bound had been murdered. In the morn, 
ing I proceeded to the spot where the men 
were conducted, and found a hole, which 
liad formerly been open, filled with new 
mud; 1 therefore judged that this was the 
place in which the bodies were buried.** 
The chuprasics immediately proceeded to 
the spot pointed out, and having taken off 
the earth, found the bodies concealed as 
above stated. These were forwarded to 
Mr. Lushington, when, on a further ex- 
amination, 50 gold mohurs were still re- 
(10 
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iiiaining, conceaK\l in some of their clothes. 
The resident immediately despatched let- 
ters to Alwar and Goorgawah to endea- 
vour to seize on the others who are impli- 
cated in the murder, but who have suc- 
ceeded in effecting their escape . — Mnfussil 
Ukhbar. 

THE BUNJAKKAirs DOG 

The Bunjarrahs have a species of dog, 
which is rare to be met witli but among 
themselves. Tl»ese dogs have not a veiy 
showy appearance, but their usefulness to 
the Bunjarrah is neverthe]e«:s great, being 
powerful, brave, and faitliful. Tlic Bun- 
jarrah, during his travels, depends in a 
great measure upon the watchfulness of 
his dug for protection. This class of 
peo])1e may be seen in all parts of India, 
and their mode of encampment is rather 
singular. Often have I seen them at their 
resting places, in the midst of jungles, 
which none but themselves would wish to 
choose for such purposes. They generally 
fix upon an elevated spot of ground, and, 
if possible, near a well or brook. With 
the bags of grain, a kind of wall, enclosing 
a space in form of an oblong, is erected, 
by piling them one on the otlier with the 
outer side protected from wet by the hides 
which arc used to cover their bullock.sad- 
dles. Over this w'all a canopy of taut, or 
of stout white cloth, is stretched, and w'ithin 
the cabin thus made, the Bunjarrah sits, 
and bids defiance to all weathers. Their 
bullocks, with the heads facing outwards, 
arc picketted to a rope, which is carried 
round the enclosure and forms a circle. 
The dogs remain outside of all, and nei- 
ther man nor beast dare approach this en- 
campment during the night without their 
observation. 

The following tale exemplifies the fi- 
delity of one of these creatures; 

‘‘ In ancient days tliere resided in the 

city of , a Bunjarrah, named Dabee, 

who possessed a dog, wiioin h * called 
Bh^ro, Tliis dog w.is the faithful com- 
panion of his tiavels, and Avas cherished 
by Dabee as liis own auii. 

** It so happened that, on one occasion, 
the Bunjarrah wished to proceed to a dis- 
tant part of the country on a speculation 
in grain, but was rather embarrassed for 
want of sufficient funds to do so. lie 
endeavoured to borrow a sum of moiKy 
sufficient for his purpose, but without suc- 
cess. As a last resource, he thought of 
the expedient of parting with his faithful 
dog; but his affection for him was so great 
as to preclude his doing so. lie then 
thought that, if he could find a peison 
willing to take Bhyro in pledge lie could 
offer him as such. He accordingly set 
about to put this plan into execution, but 
the greater number of those to whom he 
made the proposal only laughed at him, 
and asked whether lie conceived they were 


bercH: of tlieir senses to suppose they 
would be fools enough to take his dog as 
surety for him. When Dabee had luaily 
given up all hope of success, he made one 
nioic effort, and applied to a wealthy ina- 
hajtin, named Dyarara, who accepted his 
olfer, and an agreement was entered into 
that Bhyro should remain with him as 
security for Dabee during the s|)acc of 
•one year, in consideration of his lending 
him 1,000 rupees. Dubcc received this 
amnuiit, and with many tears and caresses, 
delivered Bhjro to his new master, charg- 
ing him to be faithful to the contract tluis 
made, and to be sure he did not di'-appoint 
bis expectation in his fidelity, nor belie the 
character he had given of him. Poor 
Bhjro shewed, by every possible means, 
his willingness to meet his old master’s 
wishes. 

“D ay after day, and month after inunlh 
passed, but no tidings of Dabee. I'lie 
period was also fast drawing to a close 
when the agreement would expire, and 
often did Dyaram look upon Bhyro and 
bewail the stupidity which induced him to 
lend so large a sum as 1,000 rupees on so 
precarious a security. His releiUiugs were, 
however, premature. About 11 months after 
the departure of Dabee, one daik and 
dreary night, Dyaram was aroused from 
his peaceful slumbers by a great noise, 
occasioned by the clashing of sw'ords and 
the barking of Bhyro. A band of armed 
men had entered the house with intent to 
plunder, hut before they could effect their 
purpose they had been observed by fditli- 
ful Bhyro, who commenced an attack 
upon them. Ere Dyaram could render 
any assistance, Bhyro had laid two of the 
robbers dead at his feet ; a third, on the 
approach of Dyaram, aimed a blow at his 
head, which was prevented from taking 
effect by Bhyro seizing the ruffian by the 
throat and laying him prostrate on the 
ground ; the remainder made their es- 
cape. After peace was restored, Dyaram 
congratulated liim<ielf at having received 
Bi*}ro in pledge for the Bunjarrah, by 
which act he not only escaped being plun- 
dered, hut ill all probability muidered. 

Next morning Dyaram called Bhyro, 
and after caressing him said, * the service 
>ou rendered me last night is more than 
an equivalent for the 1,000 rupees I lent 
your master ; go, faithful creature, I give 
you a free discharge from your obligation 
as security for him.* Bhyro shook his 
head, in token that it was impossible for 
him to go until the expiration of the term 
agreed on ; but Dyaram, comprehending 
his meaning, soon arranged matters, by 
writing a statement of the circumstances, 
and giving a receipt for the 1,000 rupees. 
This document he tied round Bhyro’s 
neck, which done, Bhyro expressed his 
delight by leaping about in every direc- 
tion, and after licking the hands cf Dyaram 
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d.irted out of the hou-^c to set otl’ in quest 
of hi^ inasler, 

“ While these scenes were transpiring 
at Dyarani’s house, D.ibec was not un- 
iriindful of tlic pledge he iiad left behind 
him, iuul liaving succeeded in his specula- 
tion, uMs returning with all haste to re- 
deem it. At hib last stage homcwardii lie 
\\as surprised to see Illi^ro approaching 
him with every demonstration of joy, but 
at siglit of him D.ihee’s rage was kindied, 
and rcpnisiiig llhyro as he faw ned upon 
him, he thus adiliessed him : ‘ O ungnite- 
ful wretcii, is tins the return you have 
made for iiiy kindness to you, and is this 
the manner in which you have established 
my character for veracity ? You remained 
faithful to your trust dining 11 inunths, 
could you not have held out for thirty 
short days? You have, by youi desertion 
fiom your ]iost, entailed dislionour upon 
me, and for lliis \ou sliall die and so 
saying, li drew his sword and slew him. 
After lulling coinniilted the deed, he ob- 
sened the ])aper tied round llhyro’s neck ; 
liming read it, his grief was indescribable. 

To atone in some measure for his rash act. 
he eaiiscd poor llliyro to he buried on the 
spot where lu‘ fell, and a supeih uiotiu- 
luent to he creeled over liis remains. The 
I'l.ice is to this day called ‘ K<)uKi<r}'cc(i 
whither the natives who may have 
been hiu.'u by d«Jgs, resort, they believing 
that the dust collected Irom tlie vicinity of 
Bhyro’s tomb, when applied to the wounds, 
is an antidote for hydrophobia.— C umo;/;. 

Ex,, Mar. 15. 

Ilt'NJEET SING. 

lathorc, UHh February — Misser B.iillee 
R .nil 'vas ordcied to go to Moolha Sliukoor, 
tlu agt nt of Shah Sliooja ool Moolk, and 
ask for the rubies and other precious 
stone=, intimating that wlien these were 
received the former balance of Rs. "j.'JOO, 
as well as a moiety of the value of the 
stones now in lequisitiou, would he paid. 

Jn the afternoon Misser Baillee Ham 
reported that he had brought the two sorts 
of precious stones from Moolha Sliukoor, 
who demanded not only the former lialance 
due, but the entire value of the stones now 
lirought; the maharajah observed that the 
demand would be complied with. 

15th February. — Misser Baillee Ram 
was ordered to send a thousand rupees for 
the fuqiicers residing in the cantonment, 
and on the other side of the river Ravee; 
and Hukcem Noor ood deen was also 
directed to distribute the same sum among 
the blind, the superannuated, and the 

idow's. 

The maharajah ordered Hukeem Uzzec- 
zooddeen and Bhaee Ram Sing (o ask 
Moolha Shukoor to guarantee to him in 
writing an equal division of Sindh, should 
it fitll iindei the authoiity of the shah; 
when any foucs which might be required 
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to aid the shall, would foithwiih be sent 
whenever they were called for— Moolia 
Shukoor sent a verbal reply, stating that 
when the shah eotiquered Sindh, as well 
as Catidahar and Cauhul, the revenues of 
the former country would of couise lie 
etpially shared with the nialitir.ijah, but for 
the pi-e>ent, some foices and cash were iii- 
dispensiihle. The maharajah said that he 
would u.ke the matter into consideration. 

IfHh February .— Gaiimee Shah of Sal - 
cote, and G uniiee Khan of Jiimuujo, and 
other plijsicians, were iafor.ned that his 
highness felt perfectl) reeoicred, and w'ere 
desired to return to ll.eir respective homes ; 
and one shawl and 250 rupees were given 
to e.*ch on their departure. 

A courier from Feshaw iir has arrived at 
the residence of Noor Mahoinmed Khan, 
whoslale.s that Sirdar Dost Moliiimmud 
Khan, after settling the aHkirsuf Jelalabad, is 
enCtimpe 1 w ithin about three coss of Pesha- 
wiir. Jt was Dost Mohiinimed’i intention, 
it SLciiis, to liavc hud Sirrlar Saadat Khan 
(who was captured with Muhuinmed Zema 
Khan) tied to the legs of an elephant and 
trami>icd to death, but he elianged his mind 
and ordered him to be beheaded instead — 
IVIirza Iinaiim, who was also seized at the 
samo time, has been jilaced in eontiiiemcnt, 
and a lac of rupees is demanded fiom him as 
r. riiisom. Suclng these proceedings, Mo- 
liiitnnuid Oosinonii Khan son of the late 
N.iwuh Siimmud Khan, and Futteh Ma- 
hiunniud Kli.in, have lied and come to 
Podiavvur. Tlie cornier adds that Hadjee 
Khan, Kaukrec, who was the general of 
Dost Mohuminud’s army, with 700 ca- 
valry, has aKso made liis escape and repaired 
to I’eshaw'ur, where he has been jiuid much 
attention by Sooltan Mnhomiiied Khun. 
jMohommud Zema Khan still continues in 
durance. A jageer valued at a lac of ru- 
pees per aim uni has been ollered to him in 
Cuuboul, but he will not accept of it. — 
Uc/hi Gaz, 

The latest intelligence from Lahore 
mentions that Runjeet Sing is still at Um- 
bel sir, and nearly recovered from his late 
illness. If is highness is about to take 
unto him?elf a young wife, the daughter 
of Hurry Sing. The physicians of the 
inaliarnjah have desiied him to abstain 
from the use of ardent spirits, and con Hue 
his potations in future to the juice of the 
grape . — Meerut Observer, March 27. 

OUDE. 

The policy pursued by the British Go- 
vernment towards that of Oudh is neither 
very consi^^tent nor intelligible. We pro- 
fess the non-iiitcrfcrenco system, but our 
jiracticc is often at variance with our pro- 
ieasions. If Oudh is considered in the 
council chamber a perfectly independent 
slate. It M clear she should enjoy all the 
lightft and privileges of a foieign and fa- 
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voured nation in alliance with the English 
Government. If, on the other hand, she 
is looked upon as a tributary and depen- 
dent province, our Government, acting 
upon its construction of the treaty, ought 
to dictate with vigor or interfere with effect. 
We pursue neither of these systems. In 
petty matters our interference is active, 
occasionally energetic, and frequently an- 
noying ; in great affairs we advise, some- 
times we threaten, but we never adopt 
measures to make our advice regarded, or 
our menaces feared. By pursuing such a 
system, we certainly save ourselves an 
ocean of trouble, but we lose the respect of 
the government and the love of the people; 
the former hate us — the latter despise us. 
These, however, are mere assertions, which 
may not he relied upon ; w'e shall endeav- 
our to vindicate their accuracy by reference 
to circumstances which have recently oc- 
cured within the Oudh dominions. 

First, with regard to the non-interven- 
tion policy. It is well known that the 
Nawab IVlehndi Alee Khan was dismissed 
from office in May 183‘2, having incurred 
the displeasure of his sovereign, the hatred 
of the ladies of the zenanah, and a small 
court faction whose corrupt practices he 
had discovered and checked. These per- 
sons were in the habit of farming out per- 
gunnahs and jagheers to relatives and fa- 
vourites,— unscrupulous men armed with 
proconsular power to plunder and oppress 
the people. These farmers-general of the 
revenue, known in Oudh by tbe title of 
chukleedars, well aw'are of the brief tenure 
of office ill such a distracted country, made 
the most of their allotted time, and exacted 
from the zemindars not only the assessed 
revenue upon their estates, but as much 
more as torture, imprisonment, and threats 
could induce them to disgorge. The na- 
tural results followed such a lamentable 
state of affairs ; villages were deserted, cul. 
tivation was abandoned, crime increased, 
and tbe public levenue suffered ; for, al. 
though security was occasionally lodged by 
the cliukleedar prior to entering upon 
office, yet its amount, even when realized 
(a matter sometimes difficult to effect), 
was not sufficient to cover the defalcation. 
When Mehndi Alee Khan assumed charge 
of tbe Niyabut, in 1830, the net revenues 
of Oudh amounted to only sixty or seventy 
lakhs of rupees. By the abolition of the 
farming, and the substitution of tbe uma- 
nee system, in more than half the provinces 
of Oudh, he raised the revenues of the 
country, in the short space of two years, to 
one crore and twenty lakhs, and had he 
continued in office he would have increased 
them to upwards of a crore and a-balf, by 
dispossessing llajali Dursbun Singli of tbe 
large chuklain the south-eastern quarter of 
Oudh, w'hicli he and his brother Buctawur 
8ingh jointly farmed, and continue to 
farm, up to the present time, to the preju. 
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dice of the government revenue, and the 
injury of the people subject to their grind- 
ing oppression. For acts such as these, 
so beneficial to his royal master and fel- 
low'-subjects, was the Nawab Mehndi Alee 
Klian dismissed from office, and replaced 
by an ignorant and inexperienced minister, 
the choice of a woman, and the tool of the 
tory faction of Oudh, which at present 
misgoverns the country. 

The resident, fully appreciating the able 
and energetic character of the Hakeem, 
advised, entreated, implored the king not 
to dismiss his faithful minister, who had 
rendered such excellent service to the state ; 
apprised his majesty of the sorrow*, such an 
act would cause to the British Government, 
which entertained a most favourable opi- 
nion of the Nawab’s intelligent administra- 
tion ; and finding his advice but little re- 
garded, frankly told the king that if inis- 
government followed from a change of 
ministry, he had no doubt the Governor- 
general would carry into effect the threat 
whicii he had made on a previous occasion, 
and reduce the kingdom of Oudh to the 
condition of the country of Mysore. His 
majesty became alarmed, and promised he 
would take no active steps for the dismissal 
of the Hakeem without consulting the re- 
sident; but there was a power beiiind the 
throne greater than the throne itself. Once 
more ensconced within the walls of his 
seraglio, all his fair promises to the resident 
evaporated, and the Hakeem w'as summa- 
rily dismissed, and debarred the privilege 
of saying a s\ liable in his defence. This 
is called non-intervention with the affairs 
of an independent state ! we call it inhu- 
manity and indifference to the welfare of 
the people, w'hose happiness almost entirely 
depends upon the character for justice, mo- 
deration, and clemency of the person who 
enjoys the office of Wuzeer. 

The British Government we believe pos- 
sesses a veto upon the appointment of the 
minister. If it could not by advice and en- 
treaty retain the Hakeem in office, why did 
it not exercise that right when such a no- 
toiiously incompetent person as Rosliun 
ood Howlah was put in nomination by the 
king? “ No,” says the British Govern- 
ment, ** Oudh is a foreign state, indepen- 
dent of us ; tbe king is mookhiar in his own 
dominions, and free to choose whatever 
person he pleases fur the situation of mi- 
nister; but if the country, by feeble and 
corrupt government, relapses into a state 
of anarchy, then we will, as the paramount 
power in India, relieve the king from the 
burden of government, and take upon our- 
selves the administration of its affairs, 
granting his majesty and tbe royal family a 
small pension for Uieir support from the 
surplus revenue of Oudh.” This might 
be called dever and ingenious policy, but 
we doubt its honesty. By abstaining from 
active interference, wc allow the king, a 
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wcak-mindod man, almost destitute of 
common sense, and governed by women, 
to run headlong towards destruction. By 
yielding to liis fully in trifling matters, 
and checking his caprice in important 
aflairs connected with the well-being of his 
subjects, we should be doing an act of 
justice both to the king and the people, far 
more worthy of our commanding position 
in tliis country, than the petti foggiug po- 
licy we at present pursue. Li t the king 
enjoy himself amongst worthless favourites 
in the zenanah, but do not permit his sub- 
jects to suffer from the rapacity and intrigue 
of these wretched creatures, solely intent on 
their own paltry interests. 

We now come to the non-interference 
system, in which it will be seen we fre- 
quently vex and haraas the government, 
and set at defiance our own principle of 
non-intervention. We suppose at least two- 
thirds of the Bengal, and a proportion of 
the Bombay armies are subjects of the king 
of Oudii ; their families are generally do- 
miciled in that country, and their properly, 
whether in land, gardens, house", cattle, or 
grain, left to the management of a brother 
cousin, or other relative resident on the 
spot. 'I'hese people are constantly at vari- 
ance either with the chukleedars, whoaie 
in the habit of demanding more than the 
asacssed revenue upon their lields, or with 
neighbouiing zemindars, W'ho encroach 
upon their lands, construct bunds over the 
outlets of tanks, (and thus diveit their 
waters from their neighbours to their ow n 
cultivation), appropriate wells, cut down 
trees, and commit many other trespasses, 
real or imaginary, upon the property of the 
native soldiery. Accounts of tiiese mat- 
ters are punctually transmitted to thesepa- 
liees. wl'.o either in person or hy proxy pre- 
sent Lirzees, duly signed by otiicers com- 
manding regiments and companies and 
translated by the interpreter, to the British 
resident at the court of Lucknow, who 
hands them over to the assiotant resident, 
who delivers them to Adjoodea Purshad (an 
officer of the Oudh government appointed- 
for that purpose), who transmits copies of 
them to the aumils, with a laconic note 
from himself calling upon those function- 
aries to investigate the complaint and do 
justice to the petitioner. The chukleedars 
are so accustomed to the receipt of Adjoo- 
dea Piirshad’s missives, which from experi- 
ence they know' to be mere sound and 
fury signifying nothing,” that little or no 
attention is paid to them. Nay, the per- 
sons who carry Adjoodea’s despatches, 
generally the complainant or some member 
of his family, are frequently told that they 
are impertinent scoundrels for presuming 
to complain against the acts of the imraa- 
culrite chuckleedar, and turned out of 
euciitrce with tbeir grievances unheard and 
imredrcssed. 

A second Lirzce follows, goes through 
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the same process, and meets a similar fate. 
The third is generally taken up by the re- 
sident, who forwards it to the minister with 
a request that justice may no longer be de- 
layed. 1 lie minister, to please the resident, 
but totally ignorant of the merits of the 
case, orders the chukleedar, in whose pur- 
gunna the complaint had originated, to settle 
the case in favour of the plaintiff, immedi- 
ately and without fail, if he wishes to retain 
his situation. Ihis is not the language 
of the present minister, who is afraid of 
offending the governors of the provinces ; 
but it was tlie style adopted by former 
wuzeers possessing more power and vigour 
of character than Roshun ood^Dowlah. 
This line of conduct is surely inconsistent 
with our profession of non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of a foreign state. Here 
is the British representative, denied the 
privilegeof interference in high matters of 
i^tatc policy, acting the part of a dictator in 
petty affairs, and insisting upon the courts 
of justice — for the chukleedars perform the 
duties of judge and magistrate within their 
own jurisdictions, — deciding a case in fa- 
vour of particular parties, of the justness of 
whose cause he is quite as ignorant as the 
wnzeer. The resident, of course, does not 
recommeiul that the litigated point shall 
be decided in favour of the complainant; 
all be asks for is investigation and a speedy 
settlement of the claim ; but in Oudh, as 
elsewhere, when a great personage appears 
to interest himself in the subject-matter of 
a dispute, the cause of the party whose 
claim he brings to the notice of the autho- 
rities is generally considered the one for 
which he entertains a jiredilection, and 
accordingly it is settled agreeably to the 
(erroneously) supposed bias of the in- 
fluential individual, who only demanded 
investigation and justice. If the resi- 
dent is unwilling or unable to adjust 
a difl'erence of the above nature, as oc- 
casionally happens, the aggrieved parties 
have recourse to the Supreme Government, 
which refers the matter back to the resident, 
w ith directions for him to require an ex- 
planation from the Oudh government, if 
the Oudh government is independent — as 
the supreme council declares it to be— what 
right have we to interfere in the judicial 
and revenue aflairs of that country.^ the 
right of the powerful to dictate to tJie 
w'cak : and, supposing us to possess the 
preiogative of intervention, w'hy do we 
not exert it in imposing upon Oudh a just 
and honest government? No — we fritter 
aw ay our time and energies in attending to 
settle petty disputes, quarrels, and litiga- 
tions, not one half of which would occur 
were a good government established in the 
state; but in affairs of moment, we allow 
things to take their own course, forgetful of 
the past and indifferent to Hie future. 

Another breach of the non-interference 
policy is to be found in the deputing a 
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](ntisli officer, witli a large establishment 
of police, to search for and seize within the 
territory of a foreign and independent 
prince” suspected robbers and murderers, 
whether such are the subjects of the king 
or of the India Company, and whether the 
crimes of which they stand accused shall 
have been committed in our own territory 
or in that of Oudli. This is clearly a 
breach of international law, but would be 
excused, we suppose, on the plea that the 
sanction of the foreign power was pre\i- 
ously obtained. No doubt it was; but 
would we dare to propose so huiniliating 
an arrangement to the llussi.m or French 
governments? never: then wljy ptoposc it 
to Oudh ? becaiises be is helpless and has 
not the power of resenting an affront. 

The employment of a Fritiih force in 
tlie Oudh dominions is scarcely reconcil- 
able with the independence of that ct)uii- 
Iry. It nil) be said, the troops are tlure 
by treaty ; true; but, we have, wlienevir 
our intcicsls demanded it, e\aded oi vio- 
lated the piovisionsof our tieaties with that 
unfortunate state, which b} a scries of ma- 
noeuvres has been shorn of its fairest pio- 
vinces. For wliat purpose ib a force of 
4,000 men retained in Oiiclb Itcspect to 
treaties, says the diplomatist; to ovtraw'e 
the government or the peojile, or both, re- 
plies the impartial observer. 

The presence of the llrilish troops ‘tends 
much to streglhen the bands of the oppres- 
sor. Although the day has gone by when 
tlie English forces could be called out to 
aid the ciiukleedars in their plunder of the 
people, yet their very presence, as the sup- 
posed auxiliaries of the government, de- 
ters the sturdy zemindars from offeiing 
that resistance to oppression which tliey 
are disposed to do, and are capable of 
effecting. The mercenary and rabble 
armies of the aumils, without discipliuc 
or spirit, and generally largely in arrears, 
are unable to cope vviib the bold and ad- 
venturous Ibijpoots, who, fired by patrio- 
tism, battle “ j)ro uris cl foci.s” The ebu- 
klcedars ba\c, bowe\er, n-coursc to a rule 
when bard pressed in the field, or obliged 
to raise the scige of some insignificant 
ghurce; they threaten to call for (he assist- 
ance of the English trooj);, and by their 
means to raze the forts of the rebels (as 
they are pleased to term men fighting 
for their rights), set h re to their villages, 
and punish them by fine and iinprisonineiit 
for their contumacious resistance to the 
arbitrary exactions of the farmcrs-gcnoral 
of the revenue. This has generally the 
desired effect; for, unhappily, such scenes 
have occurred within the memory of man ; 
and the simple zemindars, ignorant of the 
change in the British Government, — w'hich 
even if they knew they would be unable 
to appreciate,— thinking W'liat has occurred 
before may possibly occur again, cuter 
into a couiproinisc with tlicir tyrants, and 


end a protracted, iboiigli not always an 
useless or an ingloi ions resistance. — Cmvu- 
porc l‘h\imincr, 

lUUIlDLK or A WAGISTllA'I'i:. 

\Vc lament to arsiioiinee the death of a 
highly esteemed iiicmber of the civil ser- 
vice in the execution of the duties ot his 
otlicc, IMr. T. Uichnrdson, in his capacity 
ot incigistraic of the Twenty-four I'ergiin- 
ivab’s iiiul hiiperintendent of the Allipore 
jail, an ap}>ointment wbicli be had but re- 
cently obtained, went to insjiect the jail 
this iiiorning. He went alone, but was 
followed by Serjeant nornb3\ 'riicro 
vvas at tliat lime a large working party of 
prisoners, perhaps twelve hundred, out- 
side the jail. lUiiking rope. Immediately 
several of them came forward to com- 
plain of the liardsliip of a new order 
respecting tlie riuantity ot rope to be 
nude every d.iy, wliieli, we bear, bad 
b(‘cn increased from two cliittaeks to 
three ebiltacL^. Accouiing to the ac- 
cuinit of a )>} htandcr, IVir. Uicliaidson 
icplied that the oiilcr liad not emanated 
from bun ; but the men insisted that it 
nuist have been gi\tn by bis aullioiity; 
and one ot them look up a brass lolali, 
and .‘■iriick bnn with it a blovv on the 
temple, wbieh kdleU him ou tlie spot. 
An attack wa.s then made iijioii tiic ser- 
geant, but tlie giiaid immediately mus- 
tered, and in a tevv minutes tlie riot was 
]iut down without firing a shot, after 
exchanging a few blows and knocking 
down about a dozen of tlie prisoners. 2VIr. 
Donnelly proceeiled to the spot as soon 
as he heard of tlie affray. — Calcutta Cou- 
lier, April o. 

We understfind that the result of the 
investigation at the Allipore jail i.s, that 
eighteen of the prisoners will be jiiit on 
Ihcir trial for the murder of Mr. Richard- 
son, tw elve of them (there w ere fourteen, 
but tw'o died of their w’ounds) charged 
with aiding in (he attack upon liis jierson, 
uiul the remaining six charged witli being 
in tlie plot and standing by, though not 
actively concerned. — Ibid ^ April 12. 

INDIGO CROl’S. 

Advices from the interior continue 
favourable as to prospects. The follow- 
ing are the abstracts. 

“ Hooghly, — weather promising, plants 
come up and looking well. Kishnaghur, 
— weather favourable, and the sowings far 
advanced. Jessore, — w'eather as above ; 
three-fourths of the district completed 
sowings. Moorshedabad, — weather as 
above; young plants looking promising. 
Tirhoot, — plants above the ground, and 
promising ; no report on the state of the 
weather. Pnrneah, — plants suffered at 
some factories fiom heavy storm of wind 
and ruin ; in other re.^iiccts favourable. 
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Benares, — Koontia plants healthy and 
promising. — Vale, Markets, April 7. 

PURCHASE OF A ZEMINDAREK LY AN 
EUROPEAN. 

It has been supposed that IVlr. Wise 
was permitted to purchase a zemindaree 
in pergiinriah Buldakhul Tipperah, pros- 
pectively, under the provisions of the new 
charier. But, from tlie facts of the case, 
it appears that the late holder of the 
zemindaree in question ha<l fallen in 
smears to government of siboiit a lakh of 
rupees, in consequence of which, the 
estate was put up for public sale. The 
zemindaree was well worth two lakhs of 
rupees, but no bid could be had above 
56,000 rupees, though it w'sis put up 
three several times. As Mr. Wise 
offered 1,15,000, the authorilies applied 
for the permission of Government, ac- 
cording to the tenor of llegulation 38 of 
1 793. — Emjlishman. 


ilHatirad. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COOKO tAMl'XUlX. 

'I'iip follo\Aing de.spjiclifi in ihe 

Fort Si, George Gmcttc : — 

To the Cliief Secretary to Government, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir: In continuation of my letters of 
Tth, 8th, 9th, and 12th inst., the Com- 
iiiaiider-in.chicf has directed me to re- 
quest you will submit to the Right Hon. 
tlie Governor in Council the accompany- 
ing copies of further despatches, as per 
margin, from Brigadier Lindesny, c.b., 
comimnding the Coofg field force; no 
report has yet been received of the opera- 
tions of Lieut. Col. G, M. Steuart’s co- 
lumn, but private accounts describe its 
exertions and successes as hijihly satisfac- 
tory and creditable to its commandeis. 

Referring to my letter of the 7th iiist., 
1 have the honour, by his Excellency’s 
oiders, to express his entiic satisfaction 
and approbation of the gallantry, perseve- 
rance, and zeal of the trooi)-. composing 
the columns under the personal command 
of Brig. Lindesay, c.b., and of Col. 
Foulis; the judgment di:>played l^y lliose 
officers in conducting their re»pective ser- 
vices, and surmounting the formidable 
obstacles to which their exertions were 
opposed, reflects great credit on them and 
the officers and soldiers under their respec- 
tive commands. 

The Commander-in. chief has not yet 
the means of forming his judgment of 
the causes which h d to the disastrous dis- 
appointments of the northern and western 
auxiliary columns, but his Excellency 

* Dated 9th. l(»th, and llth April. 


trusts he will soon be enabled satisfacto- 
rily to explain the reasons of failure, and 
to place the services of their leaders in the 
same conspicuous degree of claim to the 
approbation of governmenl as the other 
distinguished leaders. 

The Commander-in-chief requests the 
orders of government for the disposal of 
the ordnance, ammunition, and small arms 
captured from the enemy. 

The Commander-in-chief fully concurs 
in the sentiments Brig. Lindesay, c.b., 
has cxpiessed of the valuable services and 
meritorious exertions of hi:, stall’, depart- 
ments, and oflicers commanding cordis, 
and also with Cul. Foulis* commendations 
of the officers and troops of his column ; 
the general gallantry, perseverance, and 
spirited exertions of all the officers and 
troops employed upon this service is a 
pleasing subject of congratulation, and, 
the Commander-in-chief feels assured, will 
be duly appreciated and noticed by the 
Govcrnor-general and the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council. 

In conclusion, the Commander-in-chief 
deems it to be his particular duty to bring 
to the notice of government the judgment, 
decision, and energy with whicli Brig. 
Lindesay, ( .u., has conducted this im- 
portant ser\icc to so early and .satisfactory 
a close; and, considering the period of the 
year, the difliculties of the country, and 
the advantages the enemy possessed in its 
defence, the experience and talents of the 
Brigadier liave been judiciously and use- 
fully directed to the advantage of the pub- 
lic service. 

A general return of killed, wounded, 
and missing, from the commencement of 
hostilities to the prc.sent time, except that 
from Lieut. Col. Steuari’s column, is an- 
nexed. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

T. II. S CONWAV, 
Adjutant-general of the Army. 

Head-qiiaiters, 

Adjutaiit-geiieial’s Ollicc, 

Camp, Bangalore, Apiil IJ. 

General Return of Killed, Wounded, and Mi'isiiu; 
of the .scAe’.il Colunins of the Coorg Field 

Forte, lietween the :?d a!'d7th of April. 

Ko^trru — II.M. noth Foot. 1 private 

wounded.— 4th Regt. N.I. 1 drummer, lifer, or 
Imelcr, 1 iirix.ite wounded. — Sappers and Miners. 
1 private, native, wounded. 

fidi/HO/.— \itillery. 2 privates, Euro- 
peans, wounded — Il.M. Mth Foot. 1 lieut. col., 3 
^Tge-niits, 1 corporal, 1 drummer, 23 privates, 
killed ; 1 eaptain, 2 lieutenants, 1 adjutant, 4 ser- 
geants, 3 corporals, 1 drummer, (JO privates, 
wounded.— ‘^.ippcrs and Miners 1 private, Euro- 
pean, 1 havilil.ir, •* piivatps, natives, killed; 11 
privates, natives, wounded.— Rifle Company. 1 
private killed, 1 private wounded.— Dth Regt. N.I. 
1 entigii killed; 1 store .sergeant, 1 naigue, 1 drum- 
raor, fifer, or bugler, 4 privates wounded; 1 pri- 
vate missing.— 31st Light Inf. 1 ensign, 1 jemadar, 
1 naigue, » i»rivatcs, killed; 1 captain, 1 lieute- 
nant, ] subadjir, 1 havildar, 1 naigue, 20 privates, 
w ouiidcd. 

Qffirc,' ' AiRtff.— II.V. 5.')th Foot. Lieut. Colonel 
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MJU.-^h Refft N.I. Ensim Robertson.^lst 
Regt. Light Inf. Ensign Babington. 

Officers tvouuded . — H .M. iiSth Foot. Capt. War- 
ren, Lleuts. Robertson and Brooke, hUghtly; 
Lieut, and Adj. Heriot, severely.— 31st Regt. Light 
Inf. Capt. Hutchinson, slightly ; Lieut. Martin, 
severely.— N.B. One man of H.M. 55th Foot, re- 
ported killed, since rejoined, badly wounded. 

WeAfem Column.— Staff*. 1 captain wounded.— 
H.M. 48th Foot. 1 lieutenant, 4 privates, Euro- 
peans, 1 dresser, native, killed ; 1 lieutenant, 1 
sergeant, 1 corporal, 14 privates, wounded.— Ar- 
tillery. 1 sergeant, 1 cor^ral, 1 private, Euro- 
peans, wounded. — 20th llegt. N.I. 2 privat-s 
killed, 2 privates wounded — 32d N.T. .1 private 
killed, 8 privates wounded. — Sappers and Miners. 
1 private, native, killed; 5 privates, natives, 
wounded. 

Officers killed. — H.M. 4nth Foot. Lieut. Erskine. 

CSBicers wounded. — Capt. Butterworth, assist, 
qu. mast. gen. — H.M. 4tith Foot. Lieut. Gibbs. 

Western Auj-iliary Column, — Detachment of 
H.M. 48th Foot. 1 sergeant, it privates., killed ; 

1 lieuttfiant, 6 privates, wounded. — lotli Regt. 
N.I. 1 ensi^. 2 navildars, 1 drummer, fifer, or 
bugler, 17 privates, killed; 1 haviidar, 28 pri- 
vates, wounded. 

Qffienv killed.— SI st N.T. Ensign Johnstone, do- 
ing duty with 40th regt. N.I. 

Officers wounded. — H.M. 48th Foot. Lieutenant 
Smith. 

In Wi/naad.Slst N.I. 3 privates killed ; 3 pri- 
vales wounded ; 1 haviidar, 7 privates, missing. 

Total killed and looroidcd.— Europeans. 1 lieut. 
colonel, 3 captains, 0 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 1 ad- 
jutant, 1 store-sergeant, 10 sergeants, ii corporals, 

2 drummers, 120 privates. 

Natives. 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 8 havildars, ft 
naigues, 3 drummers, fifers, or buglers, I.')] pri- 
vates, 1 dresser. 

v<6j«frac<.— Killed. European', : .*> commissioned 
officers, 44 non-commissioned, rank and Ale. Na- 
tives: 1 commissioned officer, 4.*i non-commiNsion- 
ed, rank and file and dressers. Total, Europeans 
and nati^, (i commissioned, «’0 non commission- 
ed, rankitnd file, and dressers. 

Wounded. Europeans : fJ comimssioncil officers, 
05 non-commissioned, rank and file Natn cs : 1 
commi'.sioncd officer, Ou non- commissioned, rank 
and file, and dressers. Total, Europeans and na- 
tives, 18 commissioned, Ift.'! non-commissioucti, 
rank and file, and dressers. 

Missing. Natives: 9 non-commissioned, r.mk 
and file, and dresser:.. 

Grand Total, killed and wounded. Europeans: 
14 commissioned officers, 13'J non-commiss'oned, 
rank and file. Nati\es: 2 conunissioiicd officers, 
144 non-commissioned, rank and file, and ilresscrs. 
Total, Europeans -intl nati\cs, Ifj commissioned 
officers, 283 non-commisaionetl, rank and file, and 
dressers. 

N.B. Native follower'i with H.M. 4‘{th Regt. 4 
killed and missing, 2 wnuiulcd. 

Since the above, 12 beaicT', of the dooly depart- 
ment, attached to H.M. 4i;th regt., an: reported 
missing. 

T. H. S. CoNVi-^AY, Adj.Gen. of the Army. 
Head-Quarters, Adj. Gen.’s Office, 

Camp, Bangalore, April 15, 18.14. 

Extract from Field Division Order by 
Brigadier Lindesay, c.p.., commanding 
Coorg Field Force. 

Camp, Bettadpore, April I. 
The Brigadier announces to the troops 
under his command, that (he force will 
probably encounter the enemy to-morrow ; 
it is bis desire to press upon all ranks that 
this is not a war of extermination, but 
against that part only of the Coorg nation 
which may be actually in arms in support 
of the rajah, whonn, fbr his cruelties, it is 
the determination of the British Govern, 
ment to depose, and that the people .ire to 


be considered as enemies only so long as 
they offer opposition; Colonel Lindesay 
expresses his anxious hope that the w'ar 
may be conspicuous for a spirit of huma- 
nity becoming the character of the British 
nation. 

It is hereby proclaimed, and is to be 
explained to natives of all ranks, includ- 
ing followers, that it is the Brigadier's de. 
termination to suppress at once, by^the 
severest punishment, the slightest attempt 
to plunder or oppress the inhabitants. All 
supplies are to be immediately paid for 
upon the spot, or to be allowed to be 
taken away without any offer of violence 
on the part of the troops or followers of the 
force. Those of the inhabitants who may 
come in and manifest a disposition to sub- 
mit to the British authority, are to be 
kindly received, and such immediate and 
eilectiial protection afforded tbeiii as may 
tend to LMicourage and extend that inclina- 
tion on the part of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

To the Assistant Adjutant-general, Coorg 
Field Force. 

Bivouac, one mile and a-half In 
advance of the Iliigul Ghaut, 

.‘3 p.m., April 4. 

Sir: 1 have the honour to inform you 
tliat I arrived within two miles of the 
Sloney river on the forenoon of the 2d in- 
stant. At 2 o’clock I ordered out a party 
to feel for the enemy ; tliey were found 
2cX) yards within the Company's territo- 
ries; were drawn across the river, their 
position known, and their strength well 
approximated. On this occasion 1 regret 
the death of Lieut. Erskine, H.lM.’s 48ili 
regiment, a promising officer, and the only 
c.isually ill thit affair. 

In the morning at six I marched, gave 
the stockade three rounds of canister and 
grape, and then stormed and carried it 
with trilling loss. 

From this time until half-past 3 p.m. 
we had to fight our way every inch, storm- 
ed two regular stockades and two breast- 
works, besides felled trees without num- 
ber ; the last stockade was so strong, that 
if we had not attacked in reverse as well .as 
front, our loss would have been serious. 
Our light compeanies were out in the jun- 
gle on the right, and kept down the fire of 
the Coorg skirmishers. 

At 4 p.m., as the men were much ex- 
hausted, I took up my position for the night 
at Stoney Nullah, three miles and a-half 
from the bottom of the ghaut, pushed on a 
strong advanced post with a gun and mor- 
tar, and established our flank companies 
on the hills to the right which command- 
ed our position, and bivouacked for the 
night. Our advanced post was attacked 
by skirmishers, but an occasional alert and 
gun kept them in good order. 

At six 1 marched in advance, and with- 
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in a quarter of a mile of our camp met a 
flag of truce with a letter to my address 
from the rajah, the original of which I 
have the honour to enclose. 

The Deputy Assist. Adj. General wrote, 
by my orders, an answer to rthis effect : 
that if the rajah’s troops did not fire, we 
should not, but that as my^'orders were to 
go up the ghaut, go I would ; they 
brought a portion of their troops in front 
of us, allowed the flag of truce to remain, 
and then we marched until my advanced 
flank companies passed through the last 
Ookuda at Huggul, at 2 p.m., on this 
ground, where I told them I should re- 
main until to-merrow morning ; they 
brought out grain for the troops, which 
was acceptable, as the far greater part of 
our supplies were in the rear. As the im- 
pediments of stockades, breastworks, and 
felled trees are at every hundred yards, 
our guns cannot be up until to-morrow, 
when I march to Verah Chenderpett. 

Our casualties are about fifty, but half 
my sepoys are in the rear : I have not been 
able as yet to get returns. No officer was 
killed on Thursday. 

It will afford me the highest gratifica- 
tion to bring particularly to the notice of 
the officer commanding the force, and his 
Exc. the Commander-in-cliief, the noble 
manner in which I was supported by my 
staff, officers, and soldiers employed in this 
column. At this moment the fatigue and 
suffering of every person in my force is 
such, that I hope the officer commanding 
will ]iardon the want of details. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

D. Foulis, Colonel, 
Commanding Western Column 
Coorg Field Force. 

To the Assistant Adjutant-general, Coorg 
Field Force. 

Sir; With reference to the last para- 
graph of my despatch from my bivouac in 
advance of Huggul Ghaut (4th of April), 

I have now to perform the just and pleasing 
duty of bringing to the notice of the Bri- 
gadier-general commanding the force the 
noble manner in which I was supported. 

To my personal staff I am greatly In- 
debted for the success we have met with, 
especially to Capt. Butterworth, who led 
the attacks on the stockades, and the first 
that entered tliem, receiving three slight 
ball-wounds ; also for the rcconnoissance 
which he made on the 2d, by which the si- 
tuation and strength of tlie enemy on the 
lower stockade were ascertained, and whicti 
led to our speedy success next day. Capt. 
Butterworth's choice of ground, and his 
plan of encampment, have met with my en- 
tire satisfaction; and his knowledge of 
military dispositions I shall be happy to 
have brought to the notice of bis Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief. 

Asial.Jovm.'S. S. Vol.1 5.No..'J8. 


To Captain James Macdonald, dep. 
assist, adj. general, who was most forward 
on all occasions, and to whose energy and 
exertions I am equally indebted with Capt. 
Butterworth, as well on the evening of the 
2d as on the attacks on the 3d. Capt. 
Macdonald led the light company, 48tli, 
and grenadiers, 32d regiment, to take the 
last stockade in reverse*, the ascent was 
steep, and the enemy defended every tree. 
Capt. Macdonald received the rajah’s va- 
keels, translated the letters, and contrived, 
without allowing the rajah’s title, to keep 
them in good humour and give us supplies. 

To officers commanding corps I am 
greatly indebted for the steady manner in 
which they led their men, especially to 
Capt. Cortland Taylor, commanding the 
artillery, who, in the most gallant manner, 
brought his guns to bear within seventy 
yards of the first stockade, and ensured the 
capture which followed. The unwearied 
exertions of this officer (though suffering 
from a sprained ankle), in always having 
his guns up a steep ghaut and prepared 
for action, are very commendable. 

There are many I would wish to notice, 
but where all have done their duty, it 
would perhaps be invidious to particula- 
rize ; yet I cannot forbear to notice that 
the brunt of the fighting fell on the flank 
companies, especially on those of H.M.*s 
48th regiment. 

I should also be wanting’ in the feelings 
of a commander and a soldier, did I foil to 
bring to the notice of the Brigaflikr -gene- 
ral (in the hopes that he will bring the 
same to his Exc. the Commander-in-chief) 
Volunteer Thomas Bell, the son of Lieut. 
Colonel Bell, of H.M. 48th regt. ; this 
young man was conspicuous in every at- 
tack and skirmish of the enemy. 

Subadar Mooneab and Wapuldar Faup 
Naick, the ex-rajah’s vakeels, allowed their 
loss on tlic Huggul Ghaut to have been 
about 250 men, including four chiefs. 
Our casualties, about 50, shall be reported 
in a separate letter of this evening. 

T have the honour to be, &c. 

D. Foulis, Colonel, 

CommandingWestern Coorg Field Force. 
Canf]>, Mootoodanoor, April 7. 

List of Casualties in the Attack, &c. pf the 
Huggul Ghaut. 

Staff*. 1 captain, wounded. — H.M. 48th Regt. 

1 lieutenant, 4 privates, and 1 dresser, killed ; 1 
lieutenant, 1 sergeant, 1 corporal, 14 privates 
wounded.— Artillery. 1 sergeant, 1 corporal, 1 pri- 
vate, wounded.— 20th Regt. N.l. 2 privates killed, 

2 privates wounded — .32d Regt. N.l. 3 privates 
killed, 8 privatts wounded.— S.appers and Miners. 

1 private killed, .*» privates wounded. — Grand 
total, 48 killed ; and wounded, 1 captain, 2 lieute- 
nants, 2 sergeants, 2 corporals, 40 privates, 1 
dresser. 

N.B. Names of Officers killed and wounded. 
—H.M. 48th Regt. Lieu» Erskine killed, Capt. 
Butterworth and Lieut. Gibbs slightly woufided. 

Jas. Macdonald, D.A.A.Gen., W.C.C.F.F. 
Camp, Mootramoody, April 7- 

(M) 
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To the Assistant Adjutant-general, Coorg 
Field Force. 

Sir : I do myself the honour to acquaint 
you, for the information of Brigadier 
Lindesay, c.b., commanding the Coorg 
field force, that the column under my 
command, pursuing its march yesterday, 
came upon a strongly fortified position 
(Buck) of the enemy, situated on the 
brow of a steep ascent, the passage to 
which (a narrow defile through a dense 
jungle) was obstructed by felled trees. 
The defile being impassable to artillery 
until the position should be carried, the 
advance (80 Europeans, 160 native infan- 
try, 80 sappers and miners) was strengthen- 
ed, and divided into two parties, with in- 
structions to make sufficient detour on 
each fiank to take the position in reverse; 
from the density of the jungle, and not 
having view of the work, the two parties 
closed to the centre much sooner than was 
desirable, and met at the same moment, 
immediately opposite to the front of the 
position, from which a most destructive 
fire was opened upon them ; that did not, 
however, deter them rushing to the assault, 
which proving w'bolly unsuccessful, they 
took advantage of the best cover that cir- 
cumstances would admit, and the com- 
manding officer. Major Bird, sent for a 
reinforcement and further instructions ; I 
directed an addition of 40 Europeans and 
100 native infantry, with the remainder of 
the sappers and miners, to be immediately 
forwarded: for this purpose, Lieut. Col. 
Mill was directed to detach the Europeans, 
instead of which he headed them himself, 
and was followed by the whole detach- 
ment, who passed unperceived into the 
wood, and made the best of their way to 
the position. Major Bird was directed to 
use his utmost endeavour to carry the 
position, but should it be found impracti- 
cable, to withdraw. His report is here, 
with enclosed. 

^Fhe circumstance of the whole of the 
Europeans having thus irregularly been 
taken to the assault, which 1 have not 
failed to notice in such manner as to pre- 
vent the recurrence of any future devia- 
tion from orders, while it establishes be- 
yond a doubt the impregnability of the 
eneiB.y*s position, since nothing could ex- 
ceed the determined gallantry of the en- 
deavour, deprived me of the means of 
pursuing any further measures at the time, 
had there been a prospect of success from 
my doing so. 

During the attack, the line, although 
placed under the best cover that circum- 
stances would admit, at the opening to 
the defile, was exposed to a galling fire 
from the jungle, which the skirmishers or 
artillery could not keep under, occasioning 
considerable loss. 

When the advance retired from the 


assault, after an endesvour that lasted four 
bout's and a half, the enemy gave a sliout 
of victory, an increasing fire was kept up 
from the woods ; 1 made such disposition 
of the column as enabled it to retire to tlie 
ground it quitted in the morning, distant 
two miles and a-half, without any loss of 
stores or baggage. 

I regret to say the loss has been mdst 
severe, a return of which shall be trans- 
mitted as soon as it can be correctly ascer. 
tained. Lieut. Col. Mill, H.M. 55th 
regt. ; Ensign Robertson, of the 9th regt. 
N.I. ; Ensign Babington, .31st regt. Train 
Light Inf., killed; and six officers wound- 
ed ; the adjutant of the regt. 55th severely. 

The severely wounded could not possi- 
bly be removed from the position ; an 
attempt to bring off the body of Lieut. 
Col. Mill entirely failed, two of the car- 
riers being killed. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. , 

G. Waurh, Colonel, 
Commanding Northern Column 
Coorg Field Force. 

Camp at Cubbattah, April 4. 

To the Assistant Adjutant of the Nortlicrn 
Column. 

Sir : I have the honour to report to you, 
for the information of the officer command- 
ing the force, that in obedience to orders, 
I proceeded, as field-officer of the day, 
with the advance picket, and having sud- 
denly fallen on a strong stockade and 
breastwork (the outer work was a very 
strong bamboo defence, staked with large 
trees and flanked, commanding the ap- 
proach in every direction ; the inner was 
strong and substantial, built of stone and 
mud, and surrounded with a deep ditch, 
and having innumerable loop-holes, and 
the access to it apparently impracticable 
for guns), every exertion was made to 
carry it by assault, and which, though re- 
peated, I regret to say, failed. After 
having been exposed to a most severe and 
raking fire for four hours and a-half, which 
we endeavoured to check, and finding it 
altogether impracticable, 1 had a consulta- 
tion with the senior officers of the picket, 
and decided on retiring, which was effected 
with the greatest difficulty. Whatever 
means were required for reinforcing the 
picket, 1 feel fully satisfied were afforded. 
The nature of the country in which we 
were engaged, and the position of the 
work so strong, that doing more was im- 
practicable. Nothing could have exceeded 
the steadiness and bravery of both officers 
and men ; and I regret to say the loss of 
both has been very heavy. For ^ant of 
food, and the excessive fatigues of the 
march latterly, my men were so much 
jaded that they could scarcely pull their 
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triggers^ alUiougli evincing every inclina- 
tion to do so, and worked to tlie last. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

C. M. Bird, Major, 31st regt. Lt.Inf., 
Field Officer of the day coming off duty. 
Camp, April 4. 

To the Adjutant- general of the Coorg 
Field Force. 

Sir: I have to report to you, for the in- 
formation of Brigadier Lindesay, c.b., 
commanding the Coorg field force, that in 
consequence of information received yes- 
terday evening, I detached this morning 
mo Serjeants and forty rank and file of 
H.M. 48th regt., together with a company 
and a-half of sepoys, the whole under the 
command of Capt. Noble, attended by the 
brigade-major. They moved forward to 
Bullary Pettat daybreak this morning, for 
the purpose of reconnoitring the position 
of a stockade about five miles in advance 
of this; in the midst of a dense jungle, 
about two miles distance on the march, we 
fell ill witlian abandoned post of the rajalf s 
lieople, but on arriving within less than 
half a mile of the stockade, several of the 
rajah’s people were seen lurking, but they 
retreated among the bushes, and made no 
attempt to oppose us ; shortly afterwards 
the stockade appeared in view from a sud- 
den turn of the road, but apparently none 
of the rajah’s people were behind it. Capt. 
Noble and the brigade-major pushed for- 
w'ard with the advanced guard, and ap- 
proached within fifty yards of the gateway; 
the road was apparently clear, but bound- 
ed on the left by hills covered with an im- 
penetrable jungle, separated from us by a 
deep jungle gully. The ground to the 
rigiit coininanded us, and was crowned 
by stockading from the gateway, and 
wliii'h flanked the road for about eighty 
yards, when it followed the bend of the hill, 
and retired from our left flank. We were 
in the act of returning, when it w'as consi. 
dered necessary to examine a small path- 
way on the right flank : but a shot from 
that quarter appeared to be the signal for a 
general running Are, which extended even 
to the rear of our flanks ; and it was here 
the detachment suffered the heaviest loss, 
from the rajah’s people occupying the thick 
and impenetrable jungle which surround- 
ed us on every side. Immediately on the 
fire commencing, the guides deserted us, 
and as the road is of the very worst kind, 
and some parts merely a footpath with se- 
veral of a similar nature diverging from it, 
the detachment very soon became entangled 
amongst them ; it was some time bcfoi c 
they found the main road, on regaining 
which, although closely pressed by the 
enemy from the hill-tops and jungle, our 
loss became less severe, notwithstanding 
Uie extreme fatigue undergone ; when 
witln'n about a mile and a.halfof the camp 
we fell ill w ith two strong parties scut out 


to support us, when, as the men were 
fatigued, they were immediately inarched 
in under cover of the supports, by whom 
the enemy were effectually checked. I re- 
gret to say that our loss in killed and 
wounded has been severe, owing to the 
nature of the country and the excessively 
bad road; every valley as well as hill by 
which we passed on our advance and re- 
turn, commanded us on the flanks, which, 
from knowledge of the country, the leader 
of the rajah’s people was enabled to use to 
great advantage ; there were some horse- 
men and two guns accompanying them. 

I beg leave to submit to you the impniC' 
ticability of forcing this stockade without 
the aid of artillery, as from the nature of 
the country there appears no method of 
turning it, and it is flanked on every side 
by an impenetrable jungle ; in fact, tlie 
whole road from this place to the stockade 
is either on the sides of hills or in vallics 
surrouruled by jungle, every inch of which 
may be defended against an attacking force. 
The party opposed to us on our retiring 
amounted I slioiild consider to about 300. 

1 beg herewith to annex a return of the 
killed and wounded. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

G. Jackson, Lieut. Col., 
commanding Western Auxiliary Column. 
Camp, Moodunur, 24 miles beyond 
Coombla, head quarters western auxi- 
liary column, Coorg Field Force, 
April 3, 1834, 

To the Assistant Adjutant-general, Coorg 

Field Force. 

Sir : For the information of Brigadier 
Lindsay, (’.b. commanding Coorg Field 
Force, 1 have the honour to report the safe 
arrival at the field hospital Kensame Hoos- 
eoitah of the whole of the sick and vvound- 
cd of the column under iny command, and 
that the several wounded cases are doing 
remarkably wxdl. 

By the laudable exertions of Captain 
Laurie, commanding the depot, due provi- 
sion has been made for tlie Jr accommodation 
in temporary buildings within the fort, the 
construction of which commenced prior to 
my leaving on the 1st instant, according to 
arrangements which 1 made with the fouz- 
dar of the district. 1 have the honour to 
be, &c. 

G. Waugh, Colonel, 
commanding 2d or North Column Coorg 
Field Force. 

P. Lindesay, Colonel, 
commanding Coorg Field Force. 
Camp, Madkerry, April 10. 

Return of ordnance, &c. captured at Mad- 
kerry, the 8th of April, by the Eastern 
Column, under the immediate command 
of Brigadier Lindesay, c.b., command- 
ing Coorg Field Force. 

Brass Ordnance.— (iiins, 1 oiic-puuiidcr, 1 seven 
inch mortar— 'total 2, 
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iron Ordnance.>-Gun«» 1 IS-pounder, 2 9>poun- 
derg, 2 8-Poundera, 2 6-pounders, 3 S-pounders, 

3 l^-pounaers, 13 1-pounden, 22 ivalf pieces— 
totu 43. 

Grand total.->Guns« 1 12-pounder, 2 O-pounders, 
28-pounders, 2 6-pounders, 3 3-pounileTs, 3 Im- 
pounders, 14 l-pounders, 1 7-inch mortar^ 22 
wall pieces— total 50. 

Muskets, matchlocks, and pistols, 42. 

Matchlock barrels, 62. 

Iron round shot of difibrait calibres, 10G2. 

Canister shot of different calibres, 287- 
Gunpowder, loose and in cartridges, l,2001bs. 

A great number of spears of different kinds. 
Swords, Coorg knives, &c. 

R. S. Seyton, Capt. Horse Artillery, 
commanding artillery Coorg Field Force. 

To the Deputy Assistant Adjutant-general, 
Coorg Field P'orce. 

Sir : I do myself the honour to report to 
you, for the information of the officer 
commanding Coorg Field Force, that on 
the night of the 9Lh of April iny advanced 
guard and picket were attacked by three 
bodies of the enemy’s troops, and 1 regret 
to say the picket were cut up before the 
fresh guards came up to the enemy, when 
they retired immediately. I was unable 
to pursue them into Coorg itself, as a 
column of the enemy went off through 
lire jungle to the south-east of my po- 
sition, with the intention of surprising 
Manantoddy. 

After in vain endeavouring to meet with 
the enemy, I pushed in here last night to 
defend this post. 

1 hope to receive intelligence to-day, and 
will prevent their getting into the interior 
of Wynaad ; but 1 regret to say 1 got no 
assistance from the inhabitants, who evi- 
dently sided with the enemy. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 

F. MlNCHlN, 

commanding in Wynaad. 

Manantoddy, April 5. 

P.S. I 6nd several of the enemy were 
killed, but under cover of the night they 
carried off the dead bodies of their com- 
rades, so 1 have not been able to learn the 
exact number. 

To the Adjutant-general of the Army, Fort 

St. George. 

Sir ; I have the honour to report, for 
the information of his Eicellency the C om- 
mander- in -chief, that the Rajah of Coorg 
surrendered himself unconditionally to the 
force under my immediate command at 
twelve o’clock last night, and is now a pri- 
soner in the fort of Madkerry under safe 
custody. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

P. Lindes^t, Colonel, 
commanding Coorg Field Force. 
Head-quarters, camp near Madkerry, 
April 11. 

To the Adjutant-general of the Army, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir : I had the honour of reporting yes- 
terday that the Rajah Verarajander Wood- 


yer had surrendered himself a prisoner, 
and was secured in the fort of Madkerry. 

As tins desirable event may be looked 
upon as the termination of hostilities, I 
deem it a proper occasion to acquaint the 
Commander-in-chief with the sense I en- 
tertain of the services of the staff and other 
officers his excellency was pleased to ap- 
point to the force. '' 

To the unwearied exertions of Major 
Steele, the deputy quartermaster-general, 
I am entirely indebted for the information 
and arrangement which, by enabling roe 
to concentrate the force on the capital so 
speedily and satisfactorily, effected the 
object for which it was so employed. Lieut. 
Mackenzie, deputy and assistant quarter- 
master-gencral, has performed the minor 
duties with great credit. The willing 
activity of Capt. Ryham of the artillery, a 
volunteer attached to the department, has 
been conspicuously useful. 

Lieut. Hicks, the assistant adjutant- 
general, lias conducted the numerous du- 
ties of his department with zeal and atten- 
tion ; while Capt. Forbes, deputy assistant 
adjutant-general, of H. M.’s S9th regt., 
an excellent and intelligent officer, attach- 
ed to myself, has afforded me very valuable 
assistance. 

Cols. Foulis and Waugh, Lieut-Cols. 
Steuart and Jackson, commanding the 
different columns, have, 1 am assured, 
used their utmost exertions to carry into 
effect the operations intrusted to them.. 

The respective, reports w'hicb I have al- 
ready had the honour to transmit, will 
have put his excellency in possession of 
their opinions of the services and merits of 
the troops under their orders. 

It remains, therefore, for me only to 
bring to the notice of his excellency the 
excellent conduct of that part of the eas - 
tern column which has been acting under 
roy orders. To Major Poole, of H.M.’s 
39th regt., whom I placed in immediate 
command of the infantry brigade ; to Capt. 
Seton, commanding the artillery, and 
Capt. Underwood, the chief engineer, I 
have been indebted for the most zealous 
and able assistance ; and 1 do but justice 
in reporting, that the officers and soldiers 
every rank and degree have, under all cir- 
cumstances and in all respects, merited my 
most perfect approbation. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

P. Lindesay, Colonel, commanding 
Coorg Field Force, and Brigadier. 
Camp, at Madkerry, April 11« 

P.S. I feel it due to the commissariat 
departmeut to add, that, notwithstanding 
the extreme' flifficulties of the road^ the 
troops have never been without supplies, 
which I attribute to the attention of Lieut. 
Robertson, sub-assistant commissary-gene- 
ral, and to the excellent instructions under 
which he has acted. 




(Received m a former despatch.) 

To the Adjutant -general of the Army. 

Sir ; I do myself the honour to report to 
you, for the information of his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief, that the head -quarter 
division of the eastern column of the Coorg 
field force under my command this morn- 
ing entered the Coorg territory, crossing 
the Can very at Hebfaauly.’ 

The passage of the river was slightly de- 
fAided by a party of about 200 men, who 
disappeared as soon as the head of the co- 
lumn had reached the middle of the ford. 

No casualties occurred on our side, and 
as far as T could learn, none on the part of 
the enemy. 

1 have not as yet received the report of 
the operations of the other columns. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

P. Lindesav, Colonel, 
commanding Coorg Field Officer. 
Head-quarters, camp Hebhauly, April 2. 

To the Adjutant-general of the Army. 

Sir ; 1 have the honour to report to you, 
for the information of his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, that the head-quarter 
division of the Coorg field force under my 
command this morning attacked and took 
the pagoda at Ramasamy Gurnawayc, and 
effected a passage across the Ghaut, 'fhe 
enemy made rather more resistance than I 
bad reason to expect. 

They again made a stand at a difficult 
barrier situate in a thick jungle, the ap- 
proach to which was much obstructed, 
but the troops speedily dislodged and 
drove them off. 

1 am happy to be able to state that the 
casualties on our side have been very few ; 

I herewith transmit a return ; the enemy 
are said to have lost eight or ten people. 
We took one gun and twelve prisoners. 

I have as yet received no report from 
the other columns. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

P. Lindesav, Colonel, 
commanding Coorg Field Force. 
Head-quarters, camp, Arungey, April 3. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir'; 1 have the honour, by order of the 
Commander-in-chief, to forward for sub- 
mission to the Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council, copy of despatch received at 
3 A.M. this day from Brigadier Lindesay, 
C.B., commanding Coorg field force. 

The Commander-in-chief has announc- 
ed the surrender of Madkerry at this ata- 
tion by a royal salute. 

The Brigadier speaks in all his des- 
patches of the admirable conduct of the 
troops in all ri'spects, and of the exceeding 
fatigue they have cheerfully undergone in 
dragging the guns and tumbrils over 


mountains where the bullocks could do 
nothing. I have the honour to be, &c. 
r.H.S. Conway, Adjutant-general 
of the Army. 

Adjutant-generaVs office, head -quarters, 
camp. Bangalore, April 9. 

To the Adjutant.general of the Army, 
Fort St. George, 

Sir : I have the honour to report, for 
information of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief, that the head quarter divisiion of 
the eastern column of the Coorg field force 
marched to Madkerry, the capital of the 
Coorg country, this morning, and took 
possession of the fort without any oppo- 
sition, on the walls of which the British 
flag has been displayed under a royal 
salute, and it is now occupied by the light 
company of H.M.'s 39th regiment. 

The fort was vacated by orders from the 
Coorg rajah previous to our arrival, and it 
is expected that he will deliver himself into 
our hands to-morrow. 

The troops were much harassed the last 
two marches in consequence of the natural 
difficulties of the road, which were much 
increased by large trees being thrown 
across, and caused much delay in removing 
them, and 3'estcrday we could only advance 
fii'c miles in fourteen hours. We met 
with no other obstructions from the enemy, 
ail the stockades having been deserted, or 
the occupants delivering themselves up on 
the approach of the column, and placed 
themselves under our protection. 

1 am happy to say that the troops con- 
tinue extremely healthy, and nothing could 
exceed their exertions in overcoming the 
difficulties they had to contend with under 
the most trying circumstances ; and I re- 
quest you will express my sentiments of 
their good conduct, European and Native, 
to bis Exc. the Commander-in-chief. I 
have, &c, P. Lindesav, Colonel, 

commanding Coorg Field Force. 
Head -quarters, camp, Madkerry, Apr. 6. 

To the Chief Secretary to Government, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir : With reference to my letter of the 
1 5th inst. No. 30, 1 have now the honour, 
by order of the Commander-in-chief, to 
forward, for submission to Government, 
Lieut G. M. Steuart's report of the opera- 
tions of the Coorg field force, with an ad. 
ditional return of the wounded. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

T. H. S. Conway, 
Adjutant-general of the Army, 
Head-quarters, Adjutant- General’s office, 
camp, Bangalore, April 16. 

To the Adjutant-general of the Army, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir : I have the honour to transmit copy 
of the report of the operations of the se- 
cond division of the eastern column Coorg 
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fidd force, under the command of Lieut.- 
col. Steuart, which 1 request may be sub^ 
mitted to his £xc. the Commander.in-chief. 
I have, &c. P. Lindbsat, Colonel, 

commanding Cuorg Field Force. 
Head-quarters, camp near Madkerry, 
April IS. 

To the Assistant Adjutant. general of the 
Coorg Field Force. 

Sir: In compliance with the instructions 
conveyed in your letter of the 6th inst., I 
proceed to report to you tlie operations of 
the column under my command ; and beg 
leave, in the first place, to state in expla. 
nation, that my only reason for not having 
done so earlier, arose from my having been 
so constantly employed from the morning 
^ the 2d until the evening of the 5ili, that 
I imagined, that so long as the brigadier 
commanding was put in possession of all 
occurrences, it would be immaterial 
through what department my letter was 
forwarded. 

In obedience to instructions, 1 marched 
from Periapatam on the morning of the 2d, 
and about ten o'clock reached the Cauvery, 
and found that the enemy were in consi- 
derable force on the opposite bank. 1 im- 
mediately ordered up a gun, and in the 
mean time a fire had opened across the 
river between the enemy and the rifie 
company of the S6tb regiment, w’hich lay 
on the Uther bank of the river. I then 
directed two companies to form on the left, 
to cross the river, and ouifiaiik the enemy 
on that side, whilst another party took 
them on the right flank. There were seve- 
ral shots fired from the gun with admirable 
execution, and tbe enemy quitted this 
strong barrier as our men reached the op- 
posite bank. Their number probably 
amounted to about 300 men. They fled 
in every direction, leaving about ten of 
their number dead on the field. 

The bed of the river, even at the ford, 
being so rocky and difficult of passage for 
guns, &c., I was obliged to encamp in the 
vicinity of the river, and the enemy at pe- 
riods fired on us from the woods, without 
how'ever doing any mischief, except liaras- 
sing the troops, whom 1 felt necessitated, 
in consequence, to order to sleep on their 
arms. 

I was next day prevented breaking up 
my camp until after mid-day, in conse- 
quence of the commissariat supplies not 
having been brought over the river the 
evening before, a delay which 1 was quite 
unprepared for, as no report of the cir- 
cumstance bad been made to me the 
overseer in charge until the moment I 
was about to order tbe assembly. The 
guides furnished to tbe column having 
made off the day before I quitted my en- 
campment, much perplexed me as to the 
route to be pursued. After marching about 
two miles, a fire was opened upon tbe ad- 


vanced guard from a high stockade, but 
at such a distance as to prevent tlieir 
doing any mischief, only a few spent balls 
reaching the men at the head of the 
column. A gun was brought up and 
served with the usual precision by Lieut. 
Montgomery, whilst a party was detached 
from each flank to carry tlie breast- work 
and barriers. 

The success of the manceuvre was as 
complete as I could have desired ; the eneS 
my evacuated their post as our men reach- 
ed the crest of their immense barriers, ris- 
ing one above another to the heiglit of 
about fifty feet, overgrown with tliorns, 
and so steep as to be very difficult of ac- 
cess. The enemy here lost seven or eight 
men, and amongst them a Mogul or Putan, 
named Kurreem Khan, wlio had rein- 
forced the place the evening before with a 
detachment of 300 men, in consequence, 
as we have understood, of our having 
forced the passage of the Cauvery the day 
before, and on whose desperate valour 1 
have every reason to believe the Rajah put 
the utmost confidence for the defence of 
this important |)ost. which would appear 
to be the key of the country between the 
Raraagawiny Cannawye and Seedapoor. 
having in its rear a high road in excel- 
lent order direct to Madkerry. Tliis road 
is not mentioned in the instructions, so 1 
suppose has been hitlierto unknown ; nor 
is there any road leading from the river up 
to tbe stockade. 

From an accident happening to one 
of the gun-carriages, 1 was unable fur. 
ther to prosecute my route, and en- 
camped beyond the stockade, w'liich is a 
large scjuare place measuring about half a 
mile across it, having in the first place de- 
stroyed some of tbe defences made on the 
Madkerry road, at first from ignorance of 
its being the wrong road, and afterwards 
from a desire to delude the enemy as to the 
route to be pursued in the morning. 

The next morning, as 1 was breaking 
ground, an Arab came in with a white 
flag, requesting me to halt my column at 
this place. 1, of course, dismissed him. 
and declined receiving another individual, 
whom he represented as having a letter 
from the Rajah. This day (the 4th) there 
w'ere a few' shots occasionally exchanged, 
during the march, between the enemy and 
our skirmishers, but without any loss, 1 
believe, on either side. 

Tbe next day (tbe 5tli) I reached Veera- 
jenderpett, without having been molested, 
and with scarce any cases of sickness in the 
camp. 

A list of individuals who have suffered 
from wounds is forwarded herewith ; and 
1 can only attribute the smallness of their 
number to the regularity and precision 
with which my orders were invariably car- 
ried into execution. 

The whole of the troops under my com- 
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mand behaved with the utmost steadiness 
and gallantry on every occasion. 

The detachment of H.M.*s 39th regt. sur- 
mounted all difficulties with the characteris- 
tic behaviour of British soldiers, nor were 
the native troops of the 36th and 48th less 
forward in maintaining their good name. 

Since the first day of operations 1 have 
been deprived of the services of Captain 
Smyth, of H.M.’s 39th regt., who, al- 
though severely wounded in the foot, con- 
tinued to lead on his men throughout the 
day, after forcing the passage of the river. 

To Major Wiggins, of tlie 36th regt., 
I feel myself most particularly indebted, 
for his gallantry before the enemy, as well 
as for his unremitting and zealous exer- 
tions during the few days we have been in 
tlte field, by forwarding my wishes and the 
weal of the public service in every possible 
manner, in all of which he has been well 
supported by the men and officers of the 
regiment under his command. 

The small detachment of sappers under 
Capt. Green have at all times cheerfully 
performed their constant and arduous 
duties. 

To my two staff-lieutenants, Considinc 
and Maclean, I deem myself to lay under 
great obligations, not only for the zealous 
manner in which their official duties have 
been performed, but for the spirited man- 
ner in which they accompanied the co- 
lumns of attack. 

In conclusion I beg to observe, that I 
should not have allowed myself to run 
into such prolixity of detail, were it not 
that I felt it due to individuals who have 
so cheerfully and ably seconded my wishes, 
in the performance of four days* harassing 
duties. 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

G. M. Steoabt, Lieut.-col. 
commanding the 1st or Eastern column 
Coorg field force. 

Camp at Seedapoor, April 11, 1834. 

A list of individuals in the Eastern Co- 
lumn of the Coorg Field Force wdio 
have been wounded since the com- 
mencement of operations on the 2d of 
April 1 834, on the bank of the Cauvery. 
H.M.’s 39th Regt. — 1 capt. 2 privates, 
wounded. 36th Regt. N.I.— 3 privates 
do. 48th Regt. N.I. — 3 privates do. 

Name of officer wounded : 

H.M.’s 39th Regt. — Capt. H. Smyth, 
severely, but not dangerously. 

Thomas Maclean, 
Lieut. Dep. Assist. Adj.-Gen. 

Eastern Column Coorg Field force. 


LAW, 

Supreme Court, March 19. 

Tlie Quarter Sessions commenced this 
day, and was remarkable for the reading 


of the new commission of the peace, which 
included the first native gentlemen ever 
empowered in India to act as his majesty’s 
justices of the peace ; and the registry of a 
rule, ordinance and regulation of the go- 
vernment, by which the police of the 
island and that of the court of petty sessions 
are both materially changed. 

It appears that, although no instructions 
had reached this government from the 
Court of Directors, on the subject of the 
Act of Parliament rendering natives eligi- 
ble to hold commissions of the peace. Lord 
Clare had resolved to act upon the pro- 
visions of that enactment ; and the govern- 
ment law officers were instructed to more 
the Supreme Court to grant commissions as 
justices of the peace to the following gen- 
tlemen Sir Roger de Faria, Juggonath. 
jee Sunkersett. Dhackjee Dadajee, Ma- 
homed Ibrahim Muckba, Mahomed Allee 
I^ogay, Jamse^'ec Jeejeobhoy, Bomanjee 
Hormaijee, Framjee Cowasjec, Cursetjee 
Cowasjec, Cursetjee Ardaseer Dady, Now- 
rojee Jamsetjee, Cursetjee Rustomjee, 
Hormasjee Bhiccajee Chinoy, and Dada- 
boy Pestonjee. 

The Chief Justice, in his address to the- 
Grand Jury, adverted to this subject in the 
following terms To another important 
matter I shall now call your attention, in 
respect of which I sincerely congratulate 
the native inhabitants of Bombay : I allude 
to a commission of the peace, which has 
been recently issued, and which contains 
the names of twelve of the principal and 
most intelligent Parsee, Hindoo, and Msl- 
homedan inhabitants of this island. I am 
not aware that any native gentlemen have 
yet been included in a commission of 
Uie peace at either of the other presidencies, 
but, for reasons which I shall endeavour 
to state to you, it was particularly desira- 
ble that native gentlemen should be ap- 
pointed to act as justices of tlie peace for 
the town of Bombay. The ordinance to 
which I have allud^ as being partly re- 
pealed was passed in 1827 ; and it cs- 
tablished a court of petty sessions for the 
trial, in a summary manner, of petty thefts 
and of other offences therein mentioned-'— 
offences which, before that time, ought to 
have been tried in the ordinary manner by 
a jury. That ordinance was duly re- 
gisteced, and not having been disallowed 
in England, became a part of the law of 
this island. Tlie court which was thus es- 
tablished consisted of three justices of the 
peace, two of whom were magistrates of 
the police, and the third was an unpaid 
justice of the peace. It was attended by n 
barrister-at-law as an assessor ; and it had 
authority to exercise the power of summary 
conviction in all cases of simple larceny, 
when the value of the goods stolen did not 
exceed ten rupees. I believe that no court 
exercising a like jurisdiction has yet been 
created at Calcutta or at Madras. I have 
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f^rendj explained why it became necessary 
to withdraw one of the two magistrate» of 
police from attending the court of petty 
sessions ; and I understand that the au- 
thorities in England have directed that the 
number of stipendiary magistrates at Bom* 
bay shall be reduced to two. It was con- 
sidered proper, in new modelling the court 
of petty sessions, that in the stead of the 
police magistrate so* to be withdrawn, a 
native justice of the peace should he sub- 
stituted ; and that the new court should 
consist of one magistrate of police, of one 
European justice, and of a third justice, 
being a native of India, not born of Eu. 
ropean parents; and to be attended, as 
before, by a barrister-at-law, as an assessor. 
As the court thus constituted will exercise 
jurisdiction over offences which cannot be 
punished in England, unless the party ac- 
cused be convicted by a jury, and as the 
persons who are sent for trial before the 
court of petty sessions are chiefly natives of 
India, it seemed to be particularly desirable 
that at least one of the members of the 
court should be a native justice of the 
peace ; and I confidently anticipate great 
advantage to the public fron the alteration 
to which I have called your attention. The 
police magistrate, from being acquainted 
with the ordinary duties of a justice of the 
peace, will afford the aid of his experience ; 
the native justice, from his knowledge of 
the character of the prosecutors, of the 
parties accused, of the witnesses, and of the 
Vnguage in which they may be examined, 
will be enabled to assist in the investiga- 
tion of the charge, and in leading the 
other members of ^e court to a just con* 
elusion ; the European unpaid justice will 
take the same part as heretofore in the pro- 
ceedings ; and the assessor will be present 
to advise the members of the court on mat- 
ters of form and of law. The native 
magistrate by attending to the duties which 
be will have to discharge as a justice in 
the court of petty sessions (and the duties 
will not be onerous), will, in time, become 
acquainted with the forms of trial, with 
the manner of examining witnesses, and 
with the ordinary rules of evidence ; and it 
may be expected that in many instances his 
local knowledge will be particularly useful 
in producing the acquittal of the innocent, 
or the conviction of the guilty party. Thus, 
and by attending occasionally at the police- 
office to observe the proceedings of the 
sitting magistrates, the native gentlemen 
named in Sie new commission of the peace 
may in a few years qualify themselves to 
perform the duties of justices of the peace 
in all cases, and may stimulate others to 
follow the example : and thus the native 
gentlemen will prove themselves to be 
deserving of the important office to the 
discharge of which they were declared 
eligible by the legislature, and with vihich 
they have now been intrusted by the local 
government,** 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE GRAND JURORS. 

The folloiving address has been for- 
warded to the President of the Board of 
Control : 

To the Right Hon. Charles Grant, President of the 

Board oT Commissioners for the Ai&irs of India, 

London. 

Hon. Sir : The Act of Parliament declaring the 
natives of the three presidencies of India eligible to 
act as justices of the peace, and repealing that part 
of the previously existing law which excluded 
them from grand juries, and sitting on the trial of 
Christians, having been received in this country, 
it would be a reproach to us did we fail to acknow- 
ledge the boon which has thus been conferred on 
us. or to give some expression to those sentiments 
of gratitude with which we have every reason to 
believe it has inspired all classes of his Majesty’s 
native subjects in India. 

We perceive in those enactments the desire of 
the British Legislature that the natives of this 
country should feel that they are members of the 
same great community over which our gracious 
sovereign presides, and a willingness to admit 
them, in common with all British- bom subjects of 
his Majesty, to a full participation in those ho- 
nours and advantages which usually sjiring from 
advancement in knowledge and education— privi- 
leges, the bestowii^ of which dannot fail to draw 
closer the tics of afmetion and attachment between 
a generous and enlightened government and a loyal 
and grateful people. 

These, hon. sir, are not the sentiments of a few, 
as we know that they are the same with which all 
our countrymen on this island arc deeply im- 
pnessed; and we feel assured that our posterity 
likewise will view the measure with the same grati- 
tude and pride which it has produced in our minds. 
They, we trust, will never forget, as we never 
shall, that the privileges granted are not merely 
honorary, but that they impose a high and impor- 
tant duty, for which every good subject who is 
liable to be called upon to perform them, must la- 
bour to qualify himself, and which, when he is 
cMled on to do so, it should be his desire to dis- 
charge with zeal and integrity, having regard only 
to the ends of justice and the welfare of society. 

Bearing these principles in mind, no exertions 
shall be wanting on our part, and we venture to 
add on the part of our countrymen, to prove by 
our conduct that we are not unworthy of the dis- 
tinctions which we are now permitted to share, 
and this we feel assured will be considered both by 
the British Legislature, and those generous friend's 
who have advocated our interests, as the best and 
most gratifying return which could be made for 
the liberality which, through their instruineiita- 
lity, has been extended to us. 

We have observed that, in the midst of extraor- 
dinary excitement within the United Kingdoms, 
and of the heavy pressure of other atTairs of great 
importance to the state, his Majesty’s ministers 
have not been unmindful of the natives of the pre- 
sidencies of India, and have conferred honour and 
benefit on them ; and we have learned from a 
source on which wc can rely, that, although that 
measure had the general concurrence of his Majes- 
ty’s Government, it was most conspicuously and 
powerfully supported by yourselfand the LordHigh 
Chancellor. We presume, therefore, to beg tlut 
you will especially accept our grateful acknow- 
ledgments for your philanthropic exertions on be- 
half of the natives of India in reference to the new 
law, both in and out of Parliament; and do us the 
honour to assure the Loid High Chancellor and 
the rest of his Majesty’s ministers, of our deep 
sense of obligation to them for the support they 
lent to the measure in question. 

Mr. Wynu’s act, which first granted to the na- 
tives of India the valuable privilege of sitting as 
jurymen on the trial of theircountrymen, has now 
been in force upwards of six years, and its bene- 
ficial operation has confirmed the wisdom of that 
measure, which emanated and was carried into 
effect by that enlightened statesman. The exten- 
sion of that privilege, which has now been con- 
ceded, and the further one conferred (-n us, ren- 
dering us eligible to be chosen justices of tlic jicace, 
will, we trust and doubt not, be found, after a 
short experience, to be equally beneficial to all (he 
subjects of our gracious soverei"n, and fulfil the 




just expectations under which his Modesty’s minis- 
ters proposed the measure* and Parliament sanc- 
tioned it. 

With sentiments of the highest consideration we 
have the honour to subscribe ourselves* with pro- 
found respect* hoD. sir, your most obliged and 
humble servants. 

Bombay* August 15, 1833. 

(Signed by 200 principal native inhabi- 
tants of Bombay.) 

Reply. 

To the Principal Native Inhabitants of Bomliay. 

Gentlemen : It is with feelings of deep gratitude 
that I receive the mark of approbation and confi- 
dence with which you have been pleased to distin- 
guish me. 

I thank you for this address* on account of the 
kindness which it evinces towards me personally— 
a kindness to which I can have no title* except that 
which results from a corresponding sentiment on 
my part towarils those whom 1 have now the satis- 
faction to claim as my friends and well-wishers. 

I thank you for the address, also, on account of 
higher than personal considerations — considera- 
tions national, and connected more especially with 
the interests of India. 

You have shown how truly you can feel those 
hopes and motives which* with the desire* impart 
also the capacity to share the rights of British sub- 
jects* and Which not only point out, but prepare 
tile way for the progressive iinproveineiit and ele- 
vation of the huin.m species. 

I am happy to know* on the best authority* that 
so far as the measure to which you especially refer 
has yet been brought into practice, it lius answered 
the warmest expectations of it> supporters. 

1 shall not fail to make known to iny colleagues 
in the administration the sense whicli you entw- 
lain of their conduct in reference to the occasion 
of \our address. I ani persuadetl that 1 only anti- 
cipate their wish in renuesting your acceptance of 
their acknowledgments. 

1 beg once more to repeat my thanks* and to 
offer my earnest wishes for the happiness, indivi- 
dually, of those who have given me the gratifica- 
tion of this day ; an<l generally, for the well-being 
of that vast and interesting community to which I 
am Ixiuud by ties personal and oflicial — ties of feel- 
ing, of duty* and of hereditary attachment. 

Permit me* in cnnchision, to observe how much 
it enhances the value of your approbation, that it 
is cuiiimunicated to me through Sir Charles Forbes, 
a gentleman signalized in Inula and England as the 
warm and unvarying friend of the people of India. 

1 have the honour to be, gentlemen* your obliged 
and oliedient servant* 

Charles Grant. 

London* August 25* 1834. 


Iftingaporr. 

TIIF. TEA- TRADE. 

‘‘ The qu.Tiitity of inferior to middling 
qualities, often imported this season by the 
junks, greatly exceeds that of former years, 
owing in a great measure to those junks 
destined for Cochin-china having come on 
to this port, in consequence of disturb- 
ances in that country. Several purchases 
have already hem made for the purpose of 
sending to Europe on speculation. ” — Sing. 
Comm. Reg., April 17. 

'W^ioticed, last week, that several pur- 
chuR of tea, brought by the China junks, 
been made, for the purpose of send- 
ing to England, on speculation. The old 
charter of the Company having expired on' 
the 22d inst. and with it the tea mono- 
poly, permits to ship teas for England 
were granted at the import and export 
office, on the 23d. To commemorate 
such an important occasion, and in order 
dsial.Jaur.N.S. Vol,1 5.No.58, 


that the first shipment from this port 
should have the honour, so justly due, paid 
to it, it was determined that tlie first chest 
should be conveyed by itself, on board the 
free-trader destined to received it. This 
vessel was the barque Troughton, Capt. 
Thompson. The chest, on coming along- 
side was hoisted up to the main-yard- 
arm, and a salute of seven guns fired. 
This was answered by the Platina, Capt. 
Wilson, with thirteen guns, and this sa- 
lute again acknowledged from the Trough- 
ton^ by another of three guns ! 

Having seen the ancient and oppressive 
tea-rnonopoly thus fairly blown out of the 
world, it is fit that we should make a few 
observations on the extent to which this 
settlement is likely to enjoy a participa- 
tion in the oj>en tea-trade. The Chinese 
junks are reported to have hrouglit, this 
season, from 6 to 7,000 chests of tea ; the 
greater part of which, we believe, came 
from ports in Canton province ; — some 
from Amoy, the principal emporium in 
Fokien province. There is little doubt 
that, with the present encouragement al- 
ready so practically given to the Cliinese 
merchants by some of our European 
houses, the quantity brought here next 
season will be much more extensive. We 
have learned, from the Chinese them- 
selves, that the quantity may be increased 
to any extent. Much of the future deal- 
ings in this article must depend, however, 
on the qualities of the teas imported ; and 
caution will be indispensably necessary, in 
order that our market may not obtain an 
unenviable name for the supply of indif- 
ferent teas. Some of the Chinese junks, 
which resort to this settlement periodi- 
cally, come from ports near which good 
teas are grown, and wariness against the 
tricks of the dealers seems alone requisite 
to ensure a steady and increasing demand 
for teas, intended lor the home as well as 
other markets. 

The teas now in this settlement arc 
said to be principally Bohea and Ankoi 
with some Campoi. — Sing. Chron . , April 
24. 

REVENIJE-FAllMS. 

Comparative statement of the Revenue- 
farms for the official years 1833-34 
and 1834-35. • 

Monthly. lfI33-4 J834-5 

Dlrs. DIrs. 

Opium Farm 4*(KH) 5*a6(» 

Spiiitdo. 1,610 2,130 

Seenh do 490 560 

Pork do 6/0 550 

Pawnbrokrrage do 140 100 

I'oddy and Ganja do 90 90 

Market in Town 9 lots 359 360 

Market Cainpong Glam 5 lots* ..111 120 

Sp. DItb. 7s470 B,970 

Net Increase 1*500 Dlrs. 

The result of this sale is gratifying, in- 
asmuch as the unwonted increase throws 
(N) 
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iiidfe netn^ into the hands of goverAmenl, 
and our authorities will be enabled to 
commence with confidence, those public 
works and improvements which are so 
much needed. Among those objects of 
public utility which claim the attention of 
government, few, we think, are of such 
paramount or lasting importance, as the 
education of the poorer classes. — Sing. 
Ckrm , April 17, 


It appears from a letter, dated 10th Feb. 
1834, from a person high in ofiicc in the 
Dutch £ast-India possessions, that at that 
time perfect tranquillity prevailed there ; 
the financial afiuirs of the culunics con- 
tinue to be prosperous, and the revenue 
for 1833 has a clear surplus, after paying 
every expense of 1 1,000,000 fiorins for the 
service of the mother country. It is to 
M. Dubus de Ghissignies, formerly com- 
missioner of the Dutch possessions, that 
the government of the Netherlands is in- 
debted for the reformation of abuses, and 
re-organization of the administration in 
those free colonies . — Brussels Paper. 

Lieut. -Gen. de Eerens, hitherto the 
director-general of the war department, 
has been appointed lieutenant-governor of 
Dutch India, not as successor, but as de- 
puty, to the present governor, General 
Baudt, who appears to be confirmed in his 
high ofilice since the return of the Com- 
missary-general de Bosch from Java. — 
Hague Paper. 

Extract of a letter from Batavia, dated 
9th April : — “ The imports of Java, in 
1833, exceeded in value those of 1832, by 
f. 4,769,246; and the exports f. 1, 514,798. 
The latter were composed principally of 
the following : — coffee, pis. 360,166 ; 
sugar, pis. 210,947 ; indigo, lbs. 217,480 ; 
rice, ^,344 koyans ; and 1,664 leaguers 
of arrack. 

** Although the operations of the Java 
Bank were curtailed for about two 
months, from prudential motives, the net 
profit of the twelve months, on a capital 
of two millions, is f. 474^5^, or nearly 
twenty-three and three-fourths per cent." 

Exchange at Batavia : — On Calcutta, 
100 Java R. per 79 Sa. Rs. On I^ondon 
and Holland at par. On Canton 225 per 
100 Drs.— Canton /V. Curr., March 16. 


of ®ootf 

Hie expedition for exploring central 
Africa, under the command of Dr. Smith, 
proceeded on its perilous undertaking on 
the 3d July. Sir John Herschell, Baron 
Ludw ig, Mr. M'Lear, and Mr. Meadows, 
escorted the party some distance on the 


fiats, when the Baron fired a salute, and 
joined in three hea^ cheers at parting. — 
Afr. Adoerttser. 


From thb tab]e.s of the commerce of 
Russia with Asia in 1833, it appears that 
the value of the goods exported was nearly 
18,000,000 rubles, and that of the goods 
imported from Asia above 23,000,000. 
The principal exports were corn, iron, 
copper, leather, manufactures of cotton, 
silk, furs, &c. Tlw imports were tea, 
prints, raw and spun cotton, furs, manu- 
factures, &c. Tl»e following are the de- 
tails : — 

Exportations. Importaticms. 

Turkey' in Asia »>5,47.‘i 72r,.077 

Persia 7.41!»,7<13 

Khiva .«3,47f> 

The Khirchcese .... 4,(M;4,(t()3 

Boschania l,744,Wt« 

Taschkind 95a,370 

Kakaud KilLiut 1,009 001 

— iS/. Petersburgh Gazette^ Aug, 3. 


Alexandiiuy August 13. — Intelligence 
having been received here that govern- 
ment had resolved to support the scheme 
of a steam navigation to India via Egypt, 
the pasha, in proof of his zeal in tlic 
cause, immediately gave orders for con- 
structing a railroad between Cairo and 
Suez upon the most approved plan, and 
as soon as the necessary arrangements 
for commoiicirig the w'ork could be made 
here, to procure from England the whole 
of the iron rail-bars, locomotive can'iages, 
steam-engines, &c., necessary for this 
great enterprise. Being the first work of 
the kind ever attempted in this part of 
the w'orld, Mehemet Alii, justly appre- 
ciating our claim to the first rank in this 
particular art, has resolved that English 
skill and English machinery alone shall be 
employed upon it. The pasha is about 
to enter into a negociatiori respecting a 
scale of transit duties upon all merchan- 
dise that may pass by this route ; and if 
the result of the negociation be conform- 
able to his expectations, he will engage to 
continue the railroad from Cairo to Alex- 
andria. It is to be hoped that some one 
will point out to his highness the extreme 
impolicy of attempting to impose a heavy 
duty upon such goods, a duty for example 
of 2 or 3 per cent, because, in the jn-e- 
sent state of trade, heavily burdened as 
every article of English and Indian pro- 
duce already is, the sure consequence 
would be that the old channel of commu- 
nication by the Cape, as the cheapest, 
would be adhered to. while nothing would 
come by this route but letters and passen- 
gers, which would yield but a very trifling 
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revenue with a light duty, say d or i per 
cent, at most. The government afford- 
ing every facility to the quick passage 
through this country, and at the same 
time throwing open to competition the 
whole trade of the Red Sea — a measure 
the policy of which can never be too 
strongly impressed upon his highness — 
it is reasonable to expect that the transit 
of goods by this route would increase to a 
great extent, that the revenive thence de- 
rived would be immense, that a very large 
share of the trade of the Mediterranean 
would soon come to be engrossed by 
Egypt, and, in hne, that it would serve to 
give this country a commercial impor- 
tance that it will be probably long of at- 
taining otherwise. 

With whatever zeal this affair may be 
set about at present, it is nevertheless 
plain that two years at least must elapse 
before those interested in the steam navi- 
gation to India can reasonably ho])e to 
liave the benefit of the Suez railroad. In 
the interim, however, the ordinary con- 
veyance of the country will be found by 
no means so bad or devoid of comfort as 
is generally imagined. The passage from 
this to Cairo, which is about lo(i miles, 
is done entirely by water, the first thirty- 
five miles by the canal, the remainder by 
the Nile, and the boats are in ])art covered 
in, and so constructed as to accommodate 
two or three passengers each, with their 
luggage. They usually make the passage 
in three or four days, but it is longer or 
shorter according to the state of the wind. 
From Cairo to Suez the distance is eighty- 
one miles by the line of the projected 
railroad. It is entirely desert, and is 
travelled on dromedaries, mules, or 
donkies ; but by ladies, if they prefer it, 
in .1 sort of palanquin, supported by dro- 
medaries, the party bivouacking in tents 
during the niglit, and usually reaching 
their destination on the third day, without 
suffering material inconvenience — on the 
contrary, being often much amused and 
even delighted with tlie novelty of every- 
tliing around them. Lady Franklin, a 
few months ago, passed the desert alone, 
on her way to Mount Sinai, without suf- 
fering in the least, though a ham seen 
raged at the time ; and many other ladies 
have done the same ; the iiiconveriieiice, 
therefore, of the present means of passage 
hie not BO formidable as to be any bar to 
the project of the steam navigation to India 
being proceeded in immediately. The pas- 
sage may be made at present in from ten 
to twelve days, including stoppages here 
and at >Cairo, in about half tliat time 
when the railroad from Cairo to Suez 
shall be completed, and in forty-eight 
hours when the whole line from Suez to 
Alexandria is accomplished. 

Tlic termination of hostilities in Syria 
is now fully confirmed. The pasha re- 


tained hither about the hegiimii^ g of this 
paonth in excellent health and sprits, and 
is now about to proceed on an excursion 
to Upper Egypt. All appearances indi- 
cate that the present is to be a very fo.* 
vourable season for Egypt, so much so 
that large^ bets have been taken here that 
in the article of cotton alone the pasha 
will have 200,000 cantars to dispose of. 

Auffust 20. — Intelligence has arrived 
from Constantinople tliat the sultan and 
Mehemet Alii have at length come to an 
open rupture, and that the resumption of 
hostilities will in all probability take place 
immediately. 

For some time past the sultan has been 
on the worst possible terms with his rival, 
putting forward the most extravagant pre- 
tensions, and evidently courting cause of 
quarrel, instigated to it by the agents of 
Russia, whose policy it is to weaken as 
far as ])ossible both the rival powers, the 
easier to make them its prey afterwards, 
and no doubt hoping by the success of her 
arms to wipe off die disgrace of the lost 

war. 

It would appear that a messenger, who 
had been well tutored, brought to Con- 
stantinople intelligence from Syria, that 
Ibrahim Fasha had been killed, that the 
whole country had been driven to revolt 
by the severity of his government, and 
tliat the people anxiously sought the sul- 
tan’s interference to relieve them from 
their miseries. Shallow though the scheme 

was, and easy of detection, the sultan 
availed himself of it to intimate to the 
ambassadors of the different powers that 
he found himself under the necessity of 
renewing hostilities with Mehemet Alii — 
1st, because of his misgovemmeiit of 
Syria, the people of which had appealed 
to him for his paternal protection ; 2d, 
because of certain alleged encroachments 
by Ibraliim I’aslia on territories not ceded 
to him by the late treaty ; and 3d, in con- 
sequence of the pasha’s refusal to pay 
certain ai*rears of tribute, which the sul- 
tan alleges to be due, but the pasha de- 
nies ; that in consequence his fleet would 
immediately leave the Dardanelles, and 
a strong force be despatched for Syria, 
under the command of liedsebid Pasha, 
the very general whom Ibrahim Pasha 
beat and took prisoner in tbe late war. 
Tims far the affair has certainly gone, 
but some appear to think that after all it 
will end in mere bravado ; that when it 
comes to be generally known that the 
news from Syria is all a hoax, that 
Ibrahim Pasha is quite well, and the 
whole country, from Dan to BeCrsheba, 
in perfect tranquillity, the sultan, who 
lias no great passion for war, will find 
pretences for getting out of the scTa})c — a 
sort of diplomacy in which the Turks arc 
particularly dexterous. The pasha, how- 
ever, holds himself prepared for the worst. 
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He has declared, that if the sultan in- 
volves him in a new war grounded upon 
extravagant pretensions, as those above 
stated, he will at once declare himself in- 
dependent, and maintain it with his 
sword, whether his allies support him or 
not. With all the vigour of youth, he is 
resolved to take the command of his fleet, 
and give the enemy battle the very first 
opportunity that offers, and he will take 
very good care that Ibrahim Pasha is 
supplied with sufficient force to repel 
every attack by land. — Times. 

A courier arrived at Constantinople on 
the 28 th August, with a communication 
from Mehemet Alii, dated the 14tli. His 
lanj’uage is said to he highly conciliatory, 
and to evince a desire to hring niatteis to a 
friendly adjustment. The Porte, on ac- 
count of tiie hostility of his miiiiittry and 
troops to a war with Egypt, and the re- 
fusal of Russia to second his views, is ex- 
pected to acquiesce in Mchemet's pro- 
posals. 

S»»ria. 

Extract of a letter from Alexandria, 
dated the 19th August : — ** Tow'ards the 
end of May an insurrection broke out in 
the mountains of Naplous, Jerusalem, 
and Diebel-Kahlil, including all Palestine 
and Galilee. The ostensible cause was a 
levy of soldiers ordered by Ibrahim Pasha; 
but the real cause was the prohibition 
made to the chiefs of the mountains, to 
receive the tribute they were In the habit 
of exacting from all the pilgrims, whether 
Catholic, Armenian, Greek, Coptic, or 
Jews, who went to visit the holy places. 
To this may be added, the treatment in- 
flicted by Ibrahim upon the famous Abou- 
Ghos, chief of the Jerusalem mountains, 
whom he had sent to the gallies of St. 
Jean d’ Acre for having transgressed this 
prohibition. Tlie number of insurgents 
from that part of Syria is estimated at 
25,000. Commotions had also broken 
out among the Anezes Arabs, to the east 
of Jordan, and among the Ansaries, in 
the mountains of Tripoli. A regiment of 
cavalry, which, for want of disposable in- 
fantry* Ibrahim bad sent against the Na- 
plusians, bad been attacked in a defile, 
and was compelled to retreat, leaving in 
the power of the enemy its bagg<'ige and 
100 killed, among whom were the colonel 
and two captains. This first chock was 
was followed by another still more dis- 
astrous. The 19th inf. reg., that Ibrahim 
had sent for to Damascus, made an ill- 
directed attack upon the rebels, and was 
repulsed with great loss. The colonel and 
lieutenant-colonel were killed at the com- 
mencement of the action. On other 
points, however, where Ibrahim was in 
person, the insurgents were cut to pieces, 
la his letters to his fatlier, he announced 


the prospect of a speedy termination of 
the contest, but Mehemet Alii was not 
so confident of success. He entertained 
no doubt that emissaries had been sent 
into Syria, and that intrigues were going 
on for the purpose of effecting a general 
insurrection. His resolution was promptly 
formed. Conceiving that not a moment 
was to he lost, he embarked for Jaffa on 
the 24>th of June, with a corjis of about 
8,000 picked men. His presence, and 
the arrival of this reinforcement, produced 
a rapid and decisive effect. The insur- 
gent chiefs, struck with terror, or yield- 
ing to the influence of means employed 
to disunite them, remained nearly in- 
active, while Ibrahim continued to crush 
the msurrection by force of arms. The 
fortified village of Zeitta, at seven or 
eight hom’s* march from Naplous, was 
carried at the point of the bayonet ; two 
hours afterwards, the moimtninccrs were 
vanquished in a second encounter, and 
lost 400 of their men. After this defeat 
all the villages submitted, and the Egyp- 
tian troops entered Naplous without firing 
a shot. The population which had taken 
part in the revolt were disarmed, and 
three chiefs, who were caught in the very 
act of treason, were beheaded, by order 
of Mehemet Alii, who, on the other hand, 
pardoned Abou-Ghos, and thereby at- 
tached to himself a man of great influence 
among liis countrymen. As to the Emir 
Birchcr, whose sentiments towards Me- 
bemet were erroneously represented as 
equivocal, his master has had no reason 
but to be satisfied with his zeal and fide- 
lity. The Emir, on learning the arrival 
of the pasha in Syria, hastened to send 
one of his sons to him. He himself un- 
dertook to punish the Turks of Saphet, 
who had massacred a great number of 
Jewish inhabitants of that town. Two 
thousand mountaineers of Libanus. under 
the command of his second son, have since 
concurred in repressing the movements 
which had again broken out among the 
Ansaries after the departure of Mehemet 
Alii for Egypt. This was the last attempt 
at revolt, and at the commencement of 
August, the authority of the pasha was 
perfectly restored at all points of Syria. 
Mehemet Alii had returned to Alexandria.** 

- — Morning Herald. 

The insurrection against the authority 
of Mehemet Alii, has not only been put 
down, but its results have more firmly 
established his power. The Insurgents, 
including the mountaineers, have surren- 
dered and submitted to the conscription. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The council was convened on the 13th 
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March, when the governor stated that he 
had called them together at the instance 
of the judges, who had represented the 
necessity of remedying, by a legislative 
enactment, an omission of the police ma- 
gistrates of Sydney in respect to the jury 
lists, the magistrates having omitted to 
frame the lists in the month of January, 
as required by law. Another matter con- 
nected with ^e administration of the law, 
he stated, was the expediency of continu- 
ing the Act to suppress robbery and 
housebreaking, and the harbouring of 
robbers and housebreakers, which expired 
on the 21st April. I need hardly re- 
call to the recollection of this council,** 
his Excellency observed, “ the circum- 
stances under which the Act was passed, 
nor observe to you that many of its pro- 
visions are of a nature so unprecedented 
in the law of England, and opposed to 
the liberty of the subject, that nothing 
but an entire conviction, that the con- 
tinuance of such a measure is absolutely 
required for the security of the lives and 
property of the colonists, should induce 
you to prolong it.’* 


EVIDENCE OF RE-CONVICTED CONVICTS. 

The question as to the competency of 
re-coiivicted convicts to give legal evi- 
dence, is making considerable stir at Syd- 
ney, in consequence of the following case. 
In 1828, the Bank of Australia was rob- 
bed in a dexterous manner of a large sum. 
A high reward (£100, and a free pardon 
if the informer was a prisoner) was offered 
for the conviction of the robbers, and 
certain persons were convicted (principally 
on the evidence of one of the tellers of 
the iiaiik) as accessories after the fact, or 
receivers of the stolen notes, knowing 
them to be stolen. Amongst them was 
a female, considered to be in wealthy cir- 
cumstances, whose conviction excited 
much interest, some regarding her as 
innocent. She was sentenced to a penal 
settlement, but was subsequently par- 
doned. Many months elapsed without 
any clue being obtained to the discovery 
of the robbery. 

Some time after the robbery, a man 
named Blaxtone, originally a transported 
convict, and a man of notoriously infa- 
mous character, was apprehended on a 
charge of felony, tried in the Supreme 
Court, capitally convicted, and sentenced 
to death, which sentence was subsequently 
commuted to transportation to Norfolk 
Island. There he confessed having been 
one of the principal agents in the bank 
robbery, and accused two men, named 
Farrell and Dingle, as principals, and a 
man named Woodward as a receiver. 
His return from Norfolk Island was, of 
course, immediate ; the implicated parties 
were brought to trial, and on his evidence 
were convicted. In the course of the 


trial, an objection was taken to the com- 
potency of the approver to give evidence, 
on the ground of his being a convict 
attaint, under an unsatisfied sentence for 
an offence committed in this colony. The 
point raised was reserved for the con- 
sideration of the full court, the learned 
judge ( Dowling), however, stating that, in 
his opinion, it was not tenable in this 
colony ^ After the lapse of some weeks, 
during which time it was understood gene- 
rally that the judges had had frequent 
consultations on the subject, the point 
was solemnly argued before the full court. 
The judges reserved their decision to a 
future day, when the chief justice (Mr. 
Forbes) delivered an opinion against the 
admissibility of Blaxtone to give evidence. 
The other two judges, however (Mr. 
Justice Stephen and Mr. Justice Dow- 
ling), agreed in opinion, that in this colony, 
considering the nature of so large a por- 
tion of its inhabitants, it was necessary 
that the testimony of persons in the situ- 
ation of the approver should be received 
in the courts of New South Wales, and 
that the rule of law, which excludes in- 
famous persons from giving evidence in 
the courts of the mother country, should 
not be recognized here. The court, how- 
ever, under all the circumstances, miti- 
gated the punishment of Farrell and 
Dingle, who were convicted of the bur- 
glary, by sentencing them to transporta- 
tion for life ; Woodward, as a receiver, 
was a\rarded sentence of transportation 
for fourteen years ; and the three men are 
now working in chains at Norfolk Island. 

The Sydney Gazette contains a forcible 
argument against the doctrine of tlie ma- 
jority of the judges, which it considers 
calculated to place the lives of the free 
inliabitants at the mercy of any wretch, 
whose accumulated crimes render his 
testimony valueless, and the sanction of 
an oath of no force : if the punishment of 
perjury cannot reach him, all the safe- 
guards of the law consequently fail. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Press . — A prosecution has been 
instituted against the Sydney Herald, for 
a libel on Governor Bourke, imputing to 
him corruption. 


The follow are extracts from the journal 
of tlie llev. Hen. Williams, of the Church 
Missionary Society, who proceeded from 
the Bay of Islands to the southward, to 
promote peace among the native tribes. 

« March 21, 1833. At Maketu, a prin- 
cipal station of tlie warring tribes. Went 
up the river, and found the Rarawa (tribe) 
nearer than bad been expected, sitting in 
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a ^ret and easy way, Imng, at the expense 
of their enemies, upon kumara potatoes 
and pumpkins. As we approached the 
iieacb, the troops were turned out to salute 
us : they divided Into two parties, and gave 
us one of their dances. As k was intended 
as a complbnent, it was needful to receive 
it as such. 1 was coodocted into the pre- 
aeamce of ihe general officers, Titore, Pa- 
paffia, &c. • and introduced to Robu, a 
chief from Natemaru, who had jeaned 
them wiffi about seventy men« Had 
converaation with tlie difierent parties, 
pmticutaily the Natemaru, aHbom 1 now 
met fiar the first time. They appeared 
JDudi pleased and surprised that any Eu- 
repeau should come among them for the 
purpose of turniog them from tlieir an- 
cient costom of killing each other. They 
related their own su fieri ngs from war, and 
their strong desire that missiouaric^s might 
be among them to preserve peace. I re- 
plied, that this was our desire ; but that it 
was impossible, unless it became a general 
wish. 1 inquired of Titore what was the 
proposed movement, and what I was to 
say to the opposite party— the Kateawa? 
He first told me tliat they should fight ; 
but, after a long private conversation with 
Papahla, he told me to go to Otumoetai. 
-The natives assembled on our landing, 
and as they all seemed in anxious expecta. 
tioQ of liearing something important, I 
addressed them, and spoke to them upon 
the object of our coming among them, 
namely, to endeavour to stop proceedings ; 
as many liad been killed since we last 
were here. I expressed our desire to see 
peace established, in order that missiona- 
ries might come among them. 1 told 
them what Titore had said : after which a 
young chief arose and said, that what 1 
had sfioken was not correct ; that we had 
brought tlie Ngapuhi down, and also po- 
tatoes for them, in a ship ; and that Titore 
■was not true to his word. He continued 
for some time, and called upon others to 
confirm his statements. I, at length, re. 
plied to him, calling to mind the many 
services we had rendered to them. The 
potatoes in question were for the boys in 
the boats ; and as for the ship the Ngapuhi 
came in, all Itnew it did not belong to us. 
He soon turned away, much confused, all 
expres«ng their approbation of my state, 
ments. They appeared rejoiced at the 
prospect of peace, tthough doubtful of the 
veracity of Titore’s statement. They said 
they hoped wi^ahould return to the Nga. 
puhi in the morning, and acquaint them 
with the result of our meeting. 

March 22.— Soon heard the sound of 
distant musketry ; and, with our glasses, 
observed the Ngapuhi making an attack 
on Otumoetai, though with much caution ; 
tlie people of Pa, in their trenches, not 
returning their fire. As this was an act 
contrary to tlie promise Titore had made 
to me. we determined not to go near him. 


—Went up the river, to Mauogatupa. 
I did not perceive any chief of note in the 
Pa, and but few men ; the fences also weie 
very much out of repair, as at Otumoetai. 
Nuka civil, and desirous that we should 
still have comaniaication with die Ngapuhi, 
but all appeared very iudiffierent. 

March 23.— Detained by the non- 
arrivai of the old lady who came with us 
to see Kiaroa, and whom we must not 
leave behind. Dispatched two messengers 
to die Tumu, to fetch her. As we w'ere 
obliged to rcinoiii. we went up to the camp 
of the Rarawa ; not that we bad any hope 
of effecting any thing, but in compliance 
with the widi of ibe poor natives of this 
place. Titore did not immediately ap. 
pear, in consequence of the firing of yes- 
terday. He said that it was altogedicr 
against his will, and that it was merely a 
party going out to forage. As it was in 
all probability our last visit to them, 1 
called up all my ability to speak to them 
upon the evils they were bringing upon 
themselves. If they fought, many must 
fall : there was much to lose, and nothing 
to gain. Titro and Papahla listened at- 
tentively, but expressed their opinion that 
they might be required to fight. While 
deeply engaged in our council, u'e ob- 
served an instantaneous uproar among the 
natives, who were running in all direc- 
tions. We soon learned that a slave be- 
longing to Rohu, a leading pi»‘son from 
the Thames, had run over from Otumoetai. 
He was much alarmed for some time ; 
but as he acquired confidence, lie gave a 
statement uf the position of the enemy, in 
all points agreeable to the desires of the 
persons among whom he now w'as. Wlien 
all the news was obtained which this youth 
had to communicate, there was a general 
scuffle for his person ; many of the chiefs 
rushed upon each other with savage fury, 
and several were soon rolling in the dust : 
otliers caught up their guns ; while Titore 
and the rest exercised their abilities with 
unwieldy sticks, driving all before them. 
After some time, order was, in a degree, 
restored, when all turned out to * baka.* 
We took our leave at this period, glad to 
retire from so grievous a scene, and, with 
many downcast feelings, proceeded to 
Otumoetai. W^e did not remain long 
after relating to them the state of feeling 
among the Rarawa, but returned to our 
encampment by dusk. We learned from 
our boys, that as we were retiring, Titore 
and Papahia called back one of them, to 
soy that they could not ask us to remain 
longer with them, for they were unable to 
controul their people ; but they would en- 
deavour to move on Monday morning, in 
which case we should all proceed to Ma- 
ketu. This in some measure cheered our 
spirits : we thought we discerned a ray of 
liope.** 

Mr. Williams, after an absence of nine 
weeks, returned re infeetd. 
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(italcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

STATION CHAPLAINS. 

Fort WilUamt Feb. 27, ISS^. — The hon. 
the Vice-President in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the following rules, enacted 
in the ecclesiastical department, under 
date the 17th inst., be published in gene- 
ral orders for the information and gui- 
ilnnce of commanding officers at stations 
where there is a resident or visiting 
chaplain appointed : 

1. Commanding officers, in concurrence 
w'ith the chaplain, will fx the time for 
performing divine service on Sundays. 

2. When a chaplain piirpo.scs to quit 
his principal station for tlic occasion of 
visiting any of his appointed smaller sta- 
tions, or when he intends to apply for 
temporary leave of absence, he must 
give timely notice to the chief military 
and civil resident authorities, in order that 
it there be any cogent reasons against the 
absence of the chaplain, they may be 
submitted to the Governor-general in 
Council. 

3. The chaplain at a military station is 
to visit regularly, at least twice in each 
week, the European hospital or hospitals, 
lie is carefully to superintend and inspect 
the European regimental and otlicr 
schools, visiting them for this purpose 
not less than once a-week, and to repre- 
sent any matter concerning their manage- 
ment to the commanding officer which 
may require his notice. Provided, how- 
ever, that in the performance of the above 
duties he shall not inteifere with the re- 
ligious persuasion of those who do not 
profess the tenets of the Church of Eng- 
land. He is to report to the command- 
ing officer on the 1st of January and the 
1st of July in each year, and oftener if ne- 
cessary, the state of the European regi- 
mental schools, the qualifications and 
conduct of the master, and the proficiency 
of the scholai's. 

4f. The chaplain is to enter carefully all 
the marriages, baptisms, and burials of 
soldiers and their children in the regi- 
mental register book of the respective 
European corps, as well as in the usual 
register kept by the station chaplain. 

CIVIL APrOINTMENTS,&c. 

Judicial and Revenue Department, 

Apt it 7. Mr. H. S. Ravenshaw, assistant utider 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of 1st or 
Meerut division. 

Mr. S. J. Becher, ditto ditto of 11th or Patna 
division. 

To qfficiate . — March 31. Mr. J. H. Patton as 
civil and sauion judgeoC.BheerbhQom.-*lilT. W. J. 


H. Money as magistrate and collector of Beer- 
bhTOni.-April 7. Mr. H. M. Elliott as a deputy 
collector in Medrut. * ^ 


General Department. 

March 31. Mr. J. Davidson, assistant to Cover- 
nor-general*s agent at Hazareebaugh, cx-officio 
a deputy opium agent of Behar division. 


Mr. C. Maesween, chief secretary to govern- 
ment, returned to the presidency on the 27th 
March. 

Cant. D. Bruce resumed command of the palace 
guards at Dehlee on the 10th March. 

Mr. Sullivan J. Berber having passed an exami- 
nation on the Ist April, and being reported quali- 
fie<l for the public service by proficiency in two of 
the native languages, the orders which were issued 
on the 24th Teb- last for that gentleman's return 
to Europe are revoked. 

Mr. H. S. Ravenshaw, writer, is reported quali- 
fied for the public service by proficiency in two of 
the nati\ e languages. 

Furlou(rh,~-A\m\ 7. Mr. Edward Stirling, to 
Europe. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort Winuihtt Aprils, IJ134. — The followiiig ap- 
pointments made:— Assist. Surg. It. B. Duncan to 
medical duties of civil station of Agra.— Assist. 
SuTg. James Esdailo, m.d., to ditto of civil station 
of Azimghur.— Assist. Surg. Henry Taylor to ditto 
of civil station of Mynpoorce, retaining his pre- 
sent charge. 

The following temporary appointments con- 
firmed : — Lieut. John Fordyce, artillery, and 
Lieut. J. N. Rind, 37th N.I.,'as assistant revenue 
surveyors.- Maj. Edw. J. Hollywood, 7th L.C., as 
superintendent of Mysore princes, in sue. to Maj. 
Caldwell, proceeded to Europe.— Lieut. C. D. 
Dawkins, 2d L.C., in command of Governor-ge- 
neral’s body guard, v. Major Honywood. — Lieut.. 
John Hamilton, 9th L.C., as a major of brigade on 
e^tab., V. Lieut. Dawkins. 

Capt. Charles Coventry, 32d N.I., to officiate as 
deputy paymaster at Nusscerabad, v. Capt. J. Fa- 
gan, prom, to a regimental majority. 

Assist. Surg. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, m.d., to 
officiate in m^ical charge of civil station of Gyah 
until further orders. 

70th JV.i.— Supernum. Lieut. D. T. Caddy 
brought on cflective strength of regt. from 15th 
Dec. V. Lieut. J. Robertson dec.— Ens. 

Francis Jeff revs to bclicut. from 1.3th March 18.34, 
V. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. the Hon. P. C. Sinclair 
dec. 


Head- Quarters t March 29, 1034.-- Assist. Surg. 
J. 11. Dallas, M.D., on arrival at Cawnpore in me. 
dic.il chiarge of artillery drafts, to proceed to Sau- 
gor and do duty under superintending surgeon of 
that station. 


March 31 and 2.— The following division 

and other orders confirmed : Capt. J. Ilewett, 52d 
N.L, to act as major of brigade to trooiis at Mee- 
rut, during absence on leave of Brigade Maj. 
Campbell ; dace2mh March.— Lieut. T. F. B. Beat- 
son to act as adj. to 10th L.C. ; date 18th March. 


April 4.— Lieut. J. Hamilton, »th L.C., newly 
app. a brigade major on estab., posted to Meywar 
field force. 


April 5.— Lieut. F. Wallace, invalid estab.. per- 
mitted, until further orders, to reside at Baitofil. 
and draw his allowances from Benares pay office. 


The undermentioned officer brought on effective 
strength of infantry on this establishment, from 
date expressed : — Infantrp, Ens. G. T. Hamilton, 
from 27th Feb. 1834. in sue. to Lieut. C* Cook 
t yapgf. to invalid estab* 
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FURLOUGH. 

To Ei/rofMi.— April 10. Lieut. Alex. Welnter, 
43d N.l.> on private xfikirs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River, 

Maxcr 30. Pearl, Saunders, from Mauritius. 
—.31. SojOiia, Bluett, from Madras ; Jessy, Auld, 
from ditto ; and Hardings, Thornton, from Lon> 
don, Cape. Mauritius, and Madras. — April 2. 
Belhaven, Crawford, from Madras and Coringa.— 

9. Sylph, Wallace, from China and Singapore.— 

10. Resource, Smith, from Madras and Coringa. 

Departures from Calcutta, 

March 31. Stirling, Burnet, for Mauritius.— 
April 3. Java, Todd, for Mauritius — 4. Victoire 
et Lise, Villebofpud, for Bourbon.— 5. Edward, 
Heaviside, for isle of France. — li. Mulgrave, 
Coulson, for London : Waterloo, Cow, for ditto; 
Egade, Le Cour. for Nantes; Margaret, Stokes^ 
burgh, for Philadelphia; and inbraltai, Foster, 
for Boston. 

Freight Xo London (April 14).— Dead weight, 
£'6. to £.3. 153. per ton; measurement goods. £4. 
to £4. 10s. per ditto. 

BIRTHS, MAllllIAOES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIKTHS. 

Ffi^. 23. At Cawnpore, Mrs. Webster, of a 
d aught T. 

March 19. AtCa'^nporr, Mis. Watling, of a son. 

22. At Meerut, the latiy of Capt. 1. Nicholl, 
horse artillery, of a daughter. 

23. At Cawnpore, the lady of John Dempster, 
Em].. actingsurg. H.M. KJthregl.. of a son. 

26. At Cbuprah. the lady of W. A. Pringle. 
Esq., of a son. 

241. At fiolundshuhur, the lady of G. M. Bird, 
Esq., civil serv ice, of a daughter. 

30. Mrs. J. Patten, of a daughter. 

31. At Chowringhee, the lady of Robert Mor- 
rell. Esq., of a sun. 

April 1. At the Botanic Garden. Mrs. F. S. 
Bruce, of a daughter. 

2. At Siiapore, the lady of Andrew Anderson, of 
a daughter. 

— Mrs. John Gray, of a daughter. 

(i. Mrs. E. B. Mann, of a daughter. 

7. In Chowringhee, the lady of Ross D. Man- 
gles, Esq., of a daughter. 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. J. Ilyppolitc, of a son. 

16. At Calcutta. Mrs. W. Barrett, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 26. At Dinapore, Lieut. Ambrose Car- 
dew, artillery, to Emma Maria, second daughter 
of A. Marshall, Esq., su]<eiintending surgeon. 

Aprils, At Calcutta, Capt. John bcott, 5.')th 
rtgt. N.!.. to Harriet, eldest daughter of the late 
Capt. G. Hunter, Bengal commissariat. 

9. At Calcutta. Mr. E Goodall, junior, to Miss 
C. Somerville, second daugliter of the laic Capt. 
James Somerville, of Coniinercolly. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. £. C. Kemp to Miss Esther 
Charlotte Davis. 

lU. At Calcutta, Alfred Oram. Esq., indigo 
planter, to Mary, eldest daughter of ihe late R. B. 
Lloyd, Elsq., one of the commissioners of the 
court of requests. 

DEATHS. 

Marfh 13. Suddenly, at Banda, Brev. Capt. the 
Hun. Patrick Campbell Sinclair, 76ihN.l.. fourth 
son of the late Earl of Caithness. 

17- At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph De Monte, aged 65, 
late an assistant in the poiicc office. 

26. At Cawnpore, H. Wardruper, Esq., lieute- 
nant H.M. 16th lancers. 

— At Akyab, in Arracan, J. Duff, Esq., adju- 
tant, Arracan local battalion, aged 34. 

31. At Calcutta, Mrs. Elizabeth Shillingford, 
widow of the late James Shillingford, Esq., aged 27 . 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Neries, aged 49. 

April 3. At Calcutta, Mrs. T. Paul, sen., aged 47. 

5. At Calcutta, Thomas Richardson, Esq., ma- 


•Madras, TOct. 

gisciatc of the 24-pergunnahs, and superintendent 
of the Allipore gaol, aged 34. 

6 . At Calcutta, Mr. Abraham Matthew, aged 90. 
— At Calcutta, Mr. Manuel Elias, aged 22. 

11 . At Calcutta, Ann, wife of Edward Mullins, 
Esq., aged 50 years. 


GOVERNJVIENT ORDERS. 

DUTIES or RIFLE COMPANIES OF REGI- 
MENTS. 

HeatU Quarters, Choultry Plain, Jan. 
23, 1834*. — AVith reference to para. 2 of 
G. O. C. C loth Nov. 1830, the Com- 
maiiiler-in-ehief directs that tlie rifle com- 
panies of regiments be in future held 
available for all general duties, , detach- 
ments excejited. They are not, liowever, 
to be detailed for minor posts, but are to 
be placed on honorary and princiiml 
giianls, where tlie men will be in a col- 
lected state under their own non-eoni- 
missioiied oliicers, and their arms and 
aceoutrements iirojierly preserved. 

Eiirojiean officers of rifle companies 
arc also to take all general duties, detach- 
ments excepted. 

BUNGALOWS AT DIMHUTTY. 

Fort St. Gcoryc, Feb. 18.‘U— The 

fol!o\\ing riilei passed by Government on 
the 14tli inst. are ordered to be published 
in General Orders. 

Certain bungalows at Dimhutty on the 
Neilgheriies, liaving been upproiu iuted by 
the right lion. Stephen lluinbold Lush- 
iiigton to the use of all classes of persons 
to whatsoever presidencies belonging, 
who may be compelled to resort to tlie 
hills for the recovery of tlicir health, tlie 
following rules on the subject are pub- 
lished for general information. 

1. These bungalows, six in number, 
are placed under the care of the officer 
commanding on the Neilgherry Hills, 
and of the principal collector of the dis- 
trict, as trustees ; and it is expected that 
all rules which may be established by 
them for the preservation and order of 
the buildings will be implicitly observed 
and conformed to. 

2. With a view to preserve the build- 
ings from decay, and to provide funds ne> 
cessary to keep them in good repair, the 
moderate sum of (7) seven rupees per 
mensem, and no more, will be charged to 
each occupant of the bungalows at Dim- 
liutty. The accommodation to be derived 
from these buildings will be available to 
all persons on their first arriVdl on the 
hills, and the payment of this rate of rent 
will be received only for the period of 
three months — during which time it is 
presumed that occupants will be able to 
provide themselves with suitable accom- 
modation on the hills. 

3 . In order to secure in succession 
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and fur a reasonable period to the elasses 
of persons concerned, the benefit of the 
accommodation of tliesc bungalows, no 
person will be permitted to occupy the 
buildings beyond the period of three 
months without the permission of the 
olbccr commanding on the Neilgherry 
Hills, to whom all applications to take 
advantage of the benevolent intentions 
of Mr. Lushington must be invariably 
addressed. 

4. Any person occupying a bungalow 
at Dimhutty beyond the period of three 
months will be required to pay half the 
amount of house rent allowed to him by 
government according to his rank. The 
])roceeds of the rents will be disbursed in 
providing against the inconvenience ex- 
perienced from the want of fire-places, 
cook-rooms, out-houses, and stabling, and 
in making other provision for the im- 
provement and preservation of the j)re- 
mises — the payment of rent to be made 
monthly to the paymaster or otlier per- 
son nominated by the trustees, according 
to circumstances. 

5. The person who may have been the 
occupant for the longest period shall be 
the first to vacate the bungalows after 
the period of throe inontlis, on apjdica- 
tioii being made for admittance by another 
party. 

6. Defacing the walls by wiitiug or 
drawing, or in any otlier way, is strictly 
prohibited, and occupants will lie held le- 
sponsihle that their servants do not in 
any manner damage the buildings, uhicli 
.ire to be given over in the same order as 
when entered. 

7. The maltreatment of any person 
attached to the bungalows is cxpres*.Iy 
jirohibited. Occujiants may bring any 
misconduct on their part to the notice of 
tli;. olheer commanding on the Neilgherry 
Hills, or to tlie principal collector ol 
Coimbatore. 

8. 'I’he garden, a valuable one, it is 
proposed to place at the disposal of some 
competent European pensioner, or other 
person willing to undertake its cultivation 
for the profit to be derived from the sale 
of its produce to the occupants of the 
bungalows, or others generally, at 
Kotagheny. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. J. £. DEERE. 

Head- Quarters, Madras, Jan. 20, 1834. 
— At a general court-martial holden at 
Moulmein, on the 6th Dec 1833, Lieut. 
Josiah Eyles Deere, of H.M. 41st or 
Welch regt. of Infantry, was arraigned on 
the following charge, preferred against 
him by Lieut. -Col. Purdon, of the same 
corps: — 

Charge. — ‘‘ For conduct to the preju- 
dice of good orderand military discipline, 

.^5{a/H7bt£ru.N.S.VoL. 15.No,58. 
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and unbecoming, contemptuous, and in- 
subordinate, towards the said Lieut.- Col. 
Purdon, in the following instances : 

1st Instance.— “ In having, at Moul- 
meiii, on the 8th Aug. 1838, in an official 
letter, addressed to the adjutant of H.M. 
41st or Welch regt. of Infantry, alleged 
that he, Lieut. Deere, had received from 
Ills commanding officer treatment which 
was unauthorized and degrading to him as 
an officer. 

2d Instance. — “ In having, at the same 
place, on the 17th of the same month, in 
the same year, before a court of inquiry, 
then and there assembled, by the briga- 
dier commanding the Tenasserim Coast, 
to receive bis, Ideut. Deere’s, complaint 
against the said Lieiit.-Col. Purdon, ac- 
cused him, liis commanding officer, of 
refusing to receive his written apology 
upon the false pretence of his, Lieut, 
Deere’s, having been guilty of former 
offences. 

3d Inst.-ince.— ^ In having, at the same 
time and place last specified, falsely and 
nniustly imputed to his commanding 
officer malicious revenge, by accusing him, 
the said Liciit.-Col. Purdon, of treasuring 
up those ofl’enccs, witli the design even- 
tually to crush him, Lieut. Deere. 

4th Instance — In having, at the 
same time and place, expressed himself to 
the said court in a highly contemptuous 
and unwarrantable manner, of his com- 
manding officer, by saying—* The court 
will no doubt appreciate Col. Pardon’s 
motises on the subject, after what has 
been placed befoie them.* ’* 

Upon which charge the Court came to 
the following decision : 

The Court having most maturely 
u cighed and considered the wliole of tlie 
evidence brought forward in support of 
the ])rosecution, together with what the 
prisoner, Lieut. J. E. Deere, of H.M. 
41st or Welch regt. of Infantry, has urged 
in his defence, and the evidence in sup- 
port thereof, is of opinion : 

Finding on the 1st instance of the 
charge. — That the prisoner did addre.ss 
to the adjutant of H.M. 41st or Welch 
regt. of Infantry, a letter to the purport 
set forth in the 1st instance of the charge, 
but the Court doth acquit the prisoner of 

conduct to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline, and unbecoming, 
contemptuous, and insubordinate” in so 
doing. 

Finding on the 2d and 3d instances of 
the charge. — That the prisoner is not 
guilty. 

Finding on the 4tli instance of the 
charge. — TJiat the prisoner did, in pre- 
sence of a Court of Inquiry, express him- 
self of his commanding officer, in the 
words set forth in the 4th instance of 
the chaige; but the Court doth acquit 

(o; 
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him of doing «!0 in a highly com ‘^‘‘ptuoiis 
and unwnrrantcible maimer. 

The Court having found tlie prisoner, 
Lieut. J. "E. Deere, of II. INI. -ilst or 
Welch legt. of infantry, not guilty of any 
of tiie criminal acts set forth in the fore- 
going ins ances, doth therefore acquit him 
ot the clm.-ge 

TJic Court in closing these proceed- 
ings, feel thLinselve.s imperatively called 
upon to record that the foregoing "charge, 
origiii-illy prcfeircu, ji..d suhm’uiiently 
persist ‘d ii , irose from private t(‘elings, 
and had not tor its object the well-be- 
ing of the service. 

Approved and Confirmed. — In confirm- 
ing the acquittal, recorded by the Court, 
I consider it nevertheless iiicmnhcnt upon 
me, in justice to Licut.-Col. rurdoii, to 
rccoid my dis.seiit from the aniinaiJier- 
sion passed upon him in the remaik ap- 
pended, which does not a])j)ear to me to 
be borne out by the ci^cum^tancos in 
w’hich the charge originated, and w hich 
involves a measure which ^lioiihl only be 
resforted to by courts-niartiul in ev/rrnic 
cusiffi, w’lien vindictive and personal feel- 
ingh have breii clearly and e\clu^i\ely 
brought liomc to the prosecutor. 

(SigntJ) 11. W. O'Cai.i AGJfAN-, 
Lieut- Genei al. 

DEATHS. 

Apnl^, Killed At I oom, lu lii.s ‘24tliyeaT, Lieut. 
David JohUhtone, ."d'.t Madras N.l./ acting qu. 
mast, and interp. with tlic -I'ltli X.I., !>«',:’) ^.>n of 
l\ui. Glen Uichar.Son .ivihi st jc, IVj , <»r JVrth. 

(J.. Killed At Co'irg Eu'. .Jnhi Uo’ier'^ mj ‘'til 
M-idias X.I., .o I of I Kuf.< ol. Tlolx-rt'...!. Mao- 
doordd of Kinloiliinoul irt. Ur. tan,. 

IH. \t the ])f‘’M{l,'iuv , Jolin li.ndmi’ , 1’ of 
the Ma'W"'- cieiJ hcivice. 

— \t Ma(ir„s, (\ipf. .1, A. Xtiviii'.oM nir-tcr nt- 
tend.'iiii. This geiitleinaii « hilvca.lj”,' .«r t'n .liop 
o” Wider and lM)rlKs, on liis va\ i-' hi, 

oihco, drop: sutMenly dead when o i the i*o ni ol 
gettiijg into his bandy. 

LfiUu;i. Of lf\or, m the Coorg country, Lieut. 
E. H. Wciiley, W.M. .'jTlh regt. 


lionUiAjj. 

covern:ii:nt orders. 

^ Aft i.N vro.is. 

Bomhcnf-Casl^t , J'r!), t-'G. — The 

Right Hon. the Ceve.-nor ii; Cotii .i! ha^. 
been pleased lo p'lacc tno dcp.u.eunt of 
vnccinalion 'tnder tl-is presiileucy on the 
same footing as other branches uf the inc- 
dical '-.ervice, civil ai d ir.iij*ary, and to 
make aH vaccinators of di'vi'i'.on.-, and •sta- 
tions subject to the control of mperlntend- 
ing surgeons cf division^'. 

All retUi'n*: and reptats usual J ' sent 
direct to the Medical Boat d, arc, in future^ 
to he tiansinitted through the channel of 
sujierinlending officers, wdiose duty it will 
bo to offer to the Alcdical Board their opi- 
oioii of the system and progress of vacci- 
n.'itio’.i af the stations under their control, 
u'd also of the efficiency of medical officers 


in charge, as well as of the native esta- 
blishment. 

Under the above arrangement the fol- 
lowing disposition of the superintending 
control is made : 

The vaccinator of I he N. W. division to be 
placed under the superintendence of ilic su- 
piTintending surgeon stationed at Deesa. 

The \.icciiiator of the N. E. division, as 
also the Conkans, to be under tlie control 
of the superintending surgeon of llie pre- 
sidenev diviiijn, uniU'.s when the latter 
officer is employed in the S. D. of the 
Deckan, when he will be under the 'super- 
intending surgeon of the latter division. 

The vaccinator at the presidency and of 
Surat city, to be also under the superin- 
tendence of the superintending surgeon of 
the presidency division. 

Thi vaccinator at Dharvvar, to be under 
the control ot l!ie superintending suigeoii 
of the southein division ot the Deckan. 

The divisional vaccinator in the Deckan. 
as also the vaccinator at the station of 
l*ooMa, to be placed under the superintend- 
ing surgeon of the northern division of tlie 
Deckan. 

M.I.,*VVANCrS OF M’I*I UINTENJIING SUUCEON.S. 

Bojk' '^ larch liO, I8.G4. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
plej-veil to direct, that i,'ie following extract 
iiom a lettei fiom the lion. Conit of l)i- 
rectois, dated the 2d Oct. IS;};}, to the 
adidres, of the S.ijireme Goveininent, be 
published in lu ne'al ordeis : — 
f“ .snln It ^'ourf-' inei'.riK tu^rl^ on the Mibject of 
tlie a’ 'ilnii'''] , 1 1, k ts ili,n t-l bv su])eriii1eiul- 
V j 1 I'D |iUM( e of (on’i't-' oriiers. of 

in _^o*n De,.. I:. I. lailv them to r.nik as 

1 I I'll '.1 III* -to' emlui'T tins relereiue, go 

\iiiivieiit li.i\ .• tioi linen . na iion.ng ai^ .ilteraiion 
in tlie alJov\anres. j 

Pat. 1. ‘‘ When, by our ordcis of 2f)lh 
Aug. 181 S, W'e permiited ihe s£.iii«)r mem- 
ber of the Medical Board to take lank as 
coloiie!, and conferred advanced rank on 
other medical officers, we expres-sly directed 
that the rank, so granted, was to be con- 
sideied as purely official, and was not to 
g’.'e any cljiiin eilhei lo military command, 
or to inclea^e(^ fillowaiices of any kind, 
ixiept in cases of distribution of prize' 
iponev, in which the officers of the medical 
establish ment would hereafter be allowed 
to share according to scale of rank then 
established. 

8tli. ** When by oiir orders of 20lh Dec. 
1881, wc granted still more advanced rank 
to tile junior inembers of our seveial Me- 
dical IJof.ds, and to the superintending 
surgeons of our several establishments, wc 
did not intend to confer any rights or 
claims lo advanced allowances of any 
kind, except in cases of distribution of 
prize-money, as specified in the orders of 
1818. 

9th. “We therefore approve of your 
having rejected the claims brought to our 
notice in your letter under reply-’* 



1834 .} Resfisier, — Ceylon, — Singapoy 

siiirriNG. 

Arrii’uli,, 

A!*niL20. Cfffdr, K<ir, from Greenock. — M ay 
4. J^aWllrt, Hiowi', from Ma'lr.i!*. — <). iic.Vf/.., 
Scallan, from ki\criio.)l._i). c;,/ !li<Thal, from 
Liveipool. — 10. I'/t/f-i'i/i ’US', from i.oiuion. 

—14. (iill, from ljivrrj)Oo]. — 17. Dianf/t 

Hc.wlvn*., fr mi I.r.(*vpf«)l —i']. ^tuuntitunrt m~ 
jihin’<eonr, '^ni fll, from <!reciiork. — 10. Aliqm/t» 
Ml Fee, aiul i> u<nt>tU Fidlcr, both from Liver- 
iiool.— Jl- Morton, from Liverpool. 

lyepnrturc. 

May C. Euphi cites, Buckham, for London. 

Ffciiff it to London (May 2(5)— X‘4. per ton. 


(Trplon. 

vlVlL ANMl MILITARY A PPOINTMEN’TS. 

Mnrrh J4. — CapL ‘^iiiiinoiul'i, (il^t regt., to be 
v'onimaiul.'inl of IL'.tnajioora. 

Lieut. .Fones, Ffj 1 m Rifle rcgl., to be comman- 
dant of I’uariwelle. 

.l.iMies t'.m'.fiplii. Esq., to be a^.sisi.mt to "oiern- 
nipiit .ngeiit lo" southern provnite and lUstriif 
jiulqc of Ilaiiibantotlo. 

.F. 1) JiioAMip, Es'|., to bcass'stain to go\em- 

ru’iil .igeiit ior southe'ti ]iT(’\ in* e at (Lille. 

I’l.'Mivis l^ncc, Es(|.. to be ass.staiit to govern- 
\eriimci I ag^nt toi eastern je iMUce at Tiinco- 
lu.ilee, 

BIRTHS. 

.Atir'h lu. \t MarciiMahn, the lady of John Bar- 
jiOtt, Ks(|., rnil .siTMie. of a daughter. 

2J. \t ('oloiiibo, the lady of l.ieut. Budge, 
ii'in;; 1). \. -\.(L, of a daiigbtei (simede.id . 

Ap'jtii*). 'fhe U(l> ot U. T. Parke, Il.M. 

'iN: regt., of a daughter. 

») \t Per.'idcina, the lady of J. G. Watson, 
Lsip, of a son. 

1 ) 1 - Mils. 

Mtmht'). At Trmromalio, Mr<i. Anjow, widow. 

A». \t G'.ille, aged .‘iJ, Fraiue^. u ifc ol Dr. *'il. 
I(■r\ , iiiidual stall', and daugbtet of I e Rev. 
I'vuhaid Williams, reitor ol (oeai Ilaughum, 
^oll^lalIll«ton, and piebendaiy of Lnieolu. 


f^titgapoir, 

MiivriNG. 

//, March Id. Platiiia, from M . S.W ales 

and Manilla.— from d it lo ditto.— 2‘>. 
troni S. Wale-.. — A]iril J. Llot/ds and P- rsititi, 
both from Uala\ la. — 'J. Neptune, fiom N.S.W ales. 
—12. Ann, from UataMa. 

Piepfirture , — April 5. Luptun, foi Penang and 
Madras. 

Vteif'ht lo London (April gti)— Dead weight, 
L'l. Ids. to £ 0 . Ids. per ton; measurement goods, 
A* 4. 4s. to X'ti. ditto. 

m KTii. 

April fl. At Rliio, the lady of M. A. Borgen, 
Ksq,, master-attendant, of a son. 

DKATII. 

Lutclp. At Malacca, Miss Minass. 


SlHPl'ING. 

Arnrnls at Batavia. — Southivni'Tc, from Hobart 
Towii.— ^ilay IJI. Standard, from Liverpool ; and 
J'diH, from Sourabtiya. — 2d. Maria, fioiii Gree- 
nock.— 2 L Vaimclia, from N, b'. Wales. 


e, ^c.—NcthciianilslniUa,^c. 103 
fro^r^Ts. *'=• 


F/ ■''"ht to Lii..r, .* ( M 
per I'j.i. Wo cofiei. to o 



tu £:i. l.>. 


4pn/p. At Batavia, iue Ki .y of Gill . i M ic- 
Jaine, Lsq., of a daugluci. 


Mnnh 'j. At Batavia, o',' con uni '>n, Will.^.m 
John Giejg, L’^u., of Lerwii'i , .'she,. aged -J. 


i^iindla. 

siirprrvG. 

Ai'»r;,l -. — M -.nii Id. Dnrhrtv of Cltirr}n r, Lom 
L<>iidon..nd la. — Id. Sir Vhail>‘/> Fnrhf fr >m 

N.s. Wales. 

— M.iuh J.O. Panther, Lockwood, 

ior Chin.i. 


(Tilina. 

‘-niPPINo 

/O, ,v// ..--Ma.iii Ti'i’fis, from ^iiigapvire — 
2l. fflur i,nif fron. l/Oii-'o,! and Mamll, . — 

'J.u .Uriainh-t , tnaii ISew Voik. — 2G, Splendid, 
tiom Liierp.x I. 

Dipnf oi-, — M.,rcb .'2. O /’'<?>', foi N..S. V ales; 
and li afei tliivh, lor ( It'i'iii. — 2(i. Cnvn nur 
Sti.tiiKc, foT Mamlln. — >d. Hmralrv, and "Saplrs, 
liotb loi New "V ork. — Apul 1. for New 

Voik. 


Fan Dirmrn’^ llanli. 

sHtt'viNt;. 

.A, tirah Qi Lamict’slon.— \pril 17 O-riuvnh-s, 
from ( ipe .uul Mobai t '1 own.— 2.M. Thistle, Iroiii 
''w.in Ui\er. 

,4- /O',/'- at llob.ut Town.— JPs, >?//•. from Lon- 
doM .aod ( api f //////' Jltitr.i,, from London. — 
Ap d 1,{. Ihnuf/ri'-, tioin Maujitius. — Clurmee, 
tioui Loudon. 

J)rjHntiirr> from Hobart Town,— April 1.1. Ite~ 
^I'lutr, tor Sydney. — 17. James Harris, for Sydney, 


Aorirti) J>0lanti&. 

M \RRIAGF. 

J.ateif/. \t Otabolte, ('apt. C’harles Spooner, of 
tlie American wbale-sbiii Krir, of Ncwiiort, to 
Kingatara thuiulh, daughter ol Dcinstrfrgwomkl- 
aiumfr, one of the chiefs of tlie island. 


iHaurtttu0. 

SlHPPJNCi. 

Arrirah.— \pril .KL 1 are, from Bengal — May 4. 
F'maluas, from Bengal.— (»• Lady Nor man hy. t tom 
London.— 1,5. Atlas, from Bengal; and Frank- 
land, fiom Ln cvpool.— 14. Stirlinff, from Cal- 

llirvnrtnri's , — \pril 2. Maniples, for Singapore 
and China. — :i. Tam O nhanfrr, for Ceylon and 
Bengal; and IVUIaim Thompson, for Bengal — 1,1. 
VenTlopr, for Madras and Bengal ; and Redman, 
for Hobart 'fown. — 14. GaiUardon, for Madras and 

Uengal lb. Aor/.-nlr, for Beng d— May 3. Janet, 

for Sladr.is.— 7. Au'^traha, for N. b. W’alrs.— 11. 
Da^t, for Hobart Town; and Ar((o, for bydnty. 
—13. Sarah, for Bombay. 
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BIHTH. 

Mat ch 17’ At Port Louis, Mrs. Aiiislie, of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jau. 10. Henry Barlow, Esq., to Laura Cleimsi- 
tina, youngest daughter of the late Johan Jacob 
Wich 6 , Esq. 


Ciraite of CKooli Ibope. 

SHIPPING, 

J unc 11. Koytli Britain, from Ork- 
neys.— 24. Tamai (steamer), from Cireenock. — ^20. 
Thoman Snook, from London. — 2H. Mrta, from 
Mauritius. — July H. Swallotv, from St. Helena. — 
11. Marff and Jane, from Liverpool. 

Departures. — June 11. JL'iu i/ iV, lleslrif, for 

('eyloij 17 . Vnlle^tfieM, for Maiirilius. — 1(1. Maii- 

7iu's, for V. D. Land.— 21. yorth Ilritmn, forN. S. 
Wales. — 22. Patinure, and Hamilton, both for 
Ikitavia- — 20. h>irl Ituifiuist, for Mauritius.— 20. 
Bromleys, for Mauritius. 


filKTlls. 

May 20 . At Caledon, the lady of John Honey, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

2 : 1 . Mrs. A. J. Lind, of a daughter. 

June 20. Mrs. \V. G. Anderson, of a daughter. 
25. At Clasenbosch, the lady of Capt. W. Shaw, 
Madras army, of a son. 

July Ft. At Cape Town, the lady of the Rev. G. 
Christie, of a daughter. 

11 . At f.apc Town, the lady of Capt. P. La- 
touche, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

June 10. At Cape Town, Mr. Godfrey Raw 
stone to Miss Sarah de Vos. 

July7‘ At Cape Town, Walter Harding, Esq., 
to Johanna Pctronclla, eldest daughter of J. G 
Brink, Esq. 


DEATH. 

June l\h Thomas Caffyn, Esq., aged 38. 


Hostacript to ^otatir ^ntrlltgcncr. 


A letter from the Coorg capital of the 
l.ith April btates that a company of the 
Pth N.I., under Capt. Roberts, guided by 
.some Coorgs, started on the Idlli, and, 
after a forced inarch, captured the wife and 
iainily of Bussaba Naik, the lame dewan, 
who was the adviser of the war. He had 
declined coming in when sent for, and a 
reward of 1,000 rupees had consequently 
been set upon his head ; but he had since 
been discovered dead, hanging on a tree, 
and his body was expected to arrive imme- 
diately at Muddakerry. About 80,(X>0 
rupees were found in some trunks at 
Nackenaud, besides two very valuable 
liowdahs, ivory and silver ; but the pros- 
pect of prize-money was in aiipearuiice a 
very pour one. 

The immediate arrangements w'itli re- 
gard to the Coorg territory arc reported to 
lie the following: — Col. I/mdcsay, c u., 
will remain in Coorg as brigadier, with a 
staff, 500 troops, a company and a-lialf of 
artillery, 500 sappers and miners, and the 
4th, 9th, 31st and 30'th regts. of N.l. The 
l>5tli and 48tli regts. N.l. return to Ban- 
galore ; to which place the sick and wound- 
ed are to be transferred from the field - 
hospitals at Pariapatam and Ilooscottali. 
The cx-rajab is also expected at Bangaloie, 
under the escort of II. M. 55th regt , and 
a squadron of the 8th cavalry. The 19tli 
regt. N.I., which arrived there on the 
]8tli iiist., is ordered to piocced to the 
Trench Hocks. 

A letter from KImedy, in the Madras 
Herald of April states that the no- 
lorions Gurnaul, who cut off people’s 
noses and eir-, and sent them to the com- 
iiiissioner, is cajiliircd, and tiiat his (iidl 
was to take place on the IJtli. 


lA'ttors from Bombay, via Persia, dated 
to the eiul of May, liring intelligence that 
the Forbes steamer, intended to have been 
despatched fiom Suez, v\itli letters from 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay to Lon- 
don, luid been found iinseaworthy at Ma- 
dras, and consecpicntly not equal to the 
voyage . 

The people of Bengal are beginning 
to think Lord Wm. Beiitinck’s absence a 
very seiiuus evil, for, in its operation, it is 
said to amount to almO'.t a total suspension 
of the government. All measures in pro- 
gies' hail halted ; and no promotions or 
appointments of any kind had taken place. 
Ills lordship was expected in Calcutta 
about the middle of May. 

The last accounts from Calcutta give 
the report of the indigu-mai ket, dated the 
11th of April. The imports into Cal- 
cutta, up to the 7tli, amounted to 93,80‘J 
maunds. The exports had been as follow' : 
— ■'lo Great Britain, 50,970 maunds; to 
Foreign Kurope, 31,538 do.; to North 
America, 4,10*3 do. ; to the Persian Gulf, 
1,074. — Total, 87,745 maunds. Little 
doubt w’as entertained that the ensuing 
crop would be most favourable ; and some 
even estimate it at 130, (XX) maunds, al- 
tfiougli the general opinion seemed to be 
in favour of from 110,000 to 115,000 
maunds. 

The American papers contain accounts 
from Siam, which state that the king is 
prosecuting the war with Cochin China; 
that 100,(X)0 troops had proceeded from 
Siam into the latter country and more were 
to follow. An English embassy to the 
king of Siam from Moulniein had been 
refused admission, on tlic pUathat the em- 
b<is>>y was accompanied bv too nuineroxis 
an escort. 
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DEBxVTE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-Jndia House, Sept, 24 . 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East- India Stock was this 
day held at the Company's House in 
Lcaderihall-strcet. 

The minutes of the liist court having 
been read — 

The Chairman {Henry St. George 
Tucker, Esq ) said, lie had the honour of 
informing the proprietors, that a list of pa- 
pers which had been presented to parlia- 
ment since the last General Court was now 
laid before them, conformably with the by- 
law, cap. ] . sec. 8. The titles of the papers 
were read. They related to property sold 
by the Comf»any up to the 30th of July 
last; and also to certain applications for 
accommodation which had been made by 
individuals connected with the private 
trade. 

The Cliuirman said, lie had farther the 
honour to inform the proprietors, that 
agiccable to the General Court's reso- 
lutions of the 7tli of April and (ith of 
July, 1800, aceouiits wore now laid before 
tljem, respecting the Company’s College 
at Ilaileyhury, and their seminary at 
\ddiscoml)e, for the past year. 

The heads of the accounts, which 
stated the number of students in each 
^•^tciblisliment, tlie expense of building 
and repairs, up to August last, were then 
read. 

♦ O.VIPENSATION TO MARITIME OIITCERS, 

Tlie Chfiirmnn said, that, at the General 
Court of the 9th ot July last, an hon. 
])roi)iictor gave notice that lie would at 
tnc next Quarterly (Jcneral Court, move 
K»r the jiroduction ol jiapers and corres- 
])ondence between the Court ot Directors 
and the Hoard of Control, relative to the 
ship Herades. He could now proceed 
with his motion. 

Mr. Weeding, said, that, betore he jiro- 
posed his motion on that subject, he w'a.s 
anxious to advert to another, which w’as 
worthy of their serious consideration. 
After the minutes of former courts had 
been read — especially that which gave the 
result of the ballot on the resolutions of 
the Genera,! Court, of the 1 ‘3th of August — 
he had hoped that a statement would 
have been made, with respect to any pro- 
ceedings that might have since taken place 
on the subject of those resolutions. He 
had expected, that the hon. Chairman, as 
the ministerial organ of the Court of 
Directors, w’ould have let the Proprietors 
know what proceedings had been adopted 
since the last court. Afler the resolu- 
tions, which had lor their object tlie com- 
puiisation of their maritime oHicers, had 


been so gravely debated, and so triumph'’ 
antly can ied, it certainly w'as proper that 
the propiietors should be informed as to 
what proceedings had subsequently taken 
place ; and, therefore, he now' asked 
for that information. The Court of 
Directors, he apprehended, could not ob- 
ject to give information on this subject, 
and to produce copies of all papers and 
correspondence wdth ihc Board of Control 
connected with it. If, however, there 
existed a.ny objection, he w’as prepared to 
move regularly for the necessary docu- 
ments. 

I’he Chairman said, there was not the 
slightest objection to grant the information 
required. It w’as his intention to lay the 
papers before the court, and they should 
now be read. 

The documents were then read, as 
follow's : — 

Easl-lmlii IIous", 27th August 11)34. 

“ Sir In reference to Mr. Auber’s letter to Mr. 
Gordon dated the loth of July last, and in ac- 
cordance uith the desire ex prcs&ed by the General 
(’ouit of Proiirietois, we ha\ e the honor to trans- 
mit to you ti e act om pan y mg (ojucsof the pro- 
ceediiigs'of Hi, it court of tlio 13th and 20th instant, 
regarding the compepsation which should be given 
by the t’oinpany to the commanders and olheers 
of the mantiine service, weich proceedings coin- 
preliend the original plan of the Court of Dircc- 
tois, — their plan as extended in consciiuence of a 
reference from tlie General Court and the plan 
which that court has .ulonted. 

“It now rests with the Board to decide thib 
question, lespecting which the court will only ex- 
press their deep regret that it is not possible for 
them toappTO\eof the plan which a majority of 
the proprietors who voted at the ballot have re- 
commended. 

“ AVe liave the honor to be. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed; “ II. St. Gko. Tuckkh, 

“ Wri. .SXANLhY CnAllKK. 

“ The Right Hon. Charles Grant, M.P. 

&c. &c. &c.” 

** India Board, 5th .September 1334. 

** Sir: — I am directed by ilie Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India to request that you will move 
the Court of Directors to cause the Board to be 
forthwith furnished with — 

** An estimate of the value of the annuities and 
gratuities which the Court of Directors in their 
plan ])ropose to confer on the officers of the East- 
India Company’s maritime service ; 

*' A similar estimate with respect to the plan 
preferred by the Court of Proprietors ; 

** An account of the number of officers of each 
lank, on whom annuities and gratuities (distin- 
guishing the two) would lie bestowed, and of the 
numlier of years they have respectively been in 
the service ; 

** And also, with respect to the captains, an 
.account of the number of voyages each has per- 
formed. 

" I am. Sir, 

** Your most obedient and humble servant, 
(Signed) J. A. .Stxwart Mackenzie. 

** Peter Auber, Esq.” 

East-India House, lOth September 1834. 

**Sir;— In reference to your letter, dated the 
.)th instant, I am commanded by the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company, to transmit 
to you the undermentioned papers, viz. 

“ No. 1. An estimate of the value of the an- 
nuities and gratuities, which the Court of Direc- 
tors, 111 their original plan, proposed to eonfer on 
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the oflicers of the East-India Comiiany’s maritime 
service. 

“No. 2. \n estimate of the value of the an- 
nuities and gratuities, which the Court of Direc- 
tors, in their extended plan ^'^llbmittod to the 
Court of Propiietorsin substitution of the original 
plan), proposed to confer on the officers of the East- 
Judia Company’s* maiitime service. 

“No. 3. An estimate of the value of the an- 
nuities and gratuities, which, according to the plan 
preferred by the Court of Proprietors, it is pro- 
posed to confer on the officers* of the East-liidia 
Company’s maritime service. 

“ No. 4. Statement of time of service of com- 
manders and oflicers of freighted ships and Com- 
pany’s own ships, including thos.^ behuigmg to the 
live ships under contract so far as tlie same can 
be made out. 

“ I have, &c. 

(Signed) “ W. CAiiTKn, 

“ Assistant Secretary." 

“ J. A. Stewart Alackenzie, E&q. M.P. 

&c. &c. &c.’’ 

The Chairman , — “ Copies* of these pa- 
pers shall be laid on the table of the pro- 
prietors* room, for your information.*’ 

Sir C. Forbes hoped that those pafiers 
would he printed; and he likewise wished 
that all the corresponderiee which had 
taken place betueen the Court of Direc- 
tors, or the Chairs, and tlie Hoard of Con- 
trol, on this important question, should 
be laid before the proprietors. It was 
very important that they should be )dHced 
in possession of the proccedincfs adopted 
by the Court of Directors on this occasion, 
in order that they might he enabled to 
ascertain and to judge liow far the Court 
of Directors had complied with tlie ex- 
pressed wishes of the Court of Proiirictors, 
for the purpose of giving efl’cet to the 
object which that court sought to attain 
by its resolutions. It was more particu- 
larly necessary, he thought, that they 
should be placed in possession ot the true 
sentiments of the Court of niiectors, lor 
the purpose of enabling them to know, 
whether any of them had been jiartics ni 
opposing the object which tlie Court of 
Proprietors had in view. He hoped, 
therefore, that there would be no objection 
to laying all these jnipcrs and letters before 
the court. He did not think that any 
excuse could be made by the Court of 
Directors, for the non -production ot those 
documents, as had sometimes been done, 
on the score that they were of a private 
aud confidential nature ; because, at the 
last General Court, the Chairman had 
thought proper, in summing up his senti- 
ments, to refer to a confidential letter of 
the President of the Board of Control, 
in support of his opinion, which had after- 
wards appeared in the public prints. He 
presumed, therefore, that no objection 
would be otTcred to the production ot those 
documents. With regard to the enor- 
mous amount of the sum specified in the 
third of these estimates, as necessary to 
make good the annuities proposed to be 
granted by the Court of Proprietors, he 
would venture to say, that, vvJieii tJic re- 
turn was taken to pieces and Ihorougidy 
scrutinized and sifted, it would not reach 


any such point. In his ojiinion, it would 
be found, that matter had been included 
in the estimate, w’liicli the Court of Pro- 
prietors never intended to be taken into 
consideration ; and he believed, when tlie 
calculation w’as propcily examined, the 
amount would be reduced oue-ImU ; or, at 
all events, w'ouid be brought W’itliin a mil- 
lion sterling. And, if so, wdiy should 
there be a moment’s hesitation on the 
subject? Be the amount w’hat it might, 
why should there be any hesitation about 
it? Why should the Board of Control 
endeavour to do away with a proceeding 
which the Court of Proprietors had so 
decidedly sanctioned? It was not he 
contended, a question of amount, but a 
question of justice. — (//enr, hear!) Tt 
was a question wbieli, lie thought, might 
be brought forwanl aud decided in a 
court ot equity before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the point at issue merely being, 
W’hethcr these gentlemen w'ere not enti- 
tled to that fair allowance which was 
intended to be granted to them by the 
legislature, aud which the Com t of Pro- 
prietors had stated their willmgiicss to 
give, at the time, he W'as going to say, of 
the rcneuHil ot their cliarter, but he should 
rather say, at the peiiod of the dcpricnl of 
their charter ; for they w'crc now no longer 
the East-lndia Company — they were now- 
no longer what they had been. lie 
hoped that his lion. Iriend (Mr. Weeding) 
would not be satisfied w’ith the papers 
which had been read ; for his ow n jiart, 
he certainly would not. Tlicy were told 
that tlio^e documents should be placed in 
till proprietor^’ room, tor the use ol those 
w no i)loa‘»ed to come and inspect them. 
Now, let gentlemen ask themselves, when 
matters ol such va*.t importance as these 
w-erc to he examined, when documents 
w’ere laid before the proinietoi s whieli 
they w ere seriously to consider, and on 
which they were to come to a fair con- 
clusion, whether it was ].os.siblc to do so 
if the pajjers were merely lelt in the pro- 
prietors’ room lor iii'^pcciioii ? Was it 
ju'‘t or f<-.ir to exjiect them to come to 
that house and sit, not lor houis, hut for 
days, in order to make themselves mas- 
ters of those papers? He trusted that 
thcie would he no hesitation in laying all 
the documents betorc the court, and that 
they wquhl be jirintcd forthwith for the 
use of the proprietors. He btlicved that 
a memorial on this subject, coming from 
a few^ w’arrant-ofticers of the Company’s 
service, had been transmitted by Captain 
Hind, w'lio w'as also of the Company’s 
service, to the directors; and he liopcd 
that this, and all other documents what- 
ever, connected with this question, sliould, 
as soon as possible, he distributed amongst 
the jiroprietors lor their inroimation. 

i\ir. Fithlcr said, he took il for gianted, 
that tlure would be no object luu what- 
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ever on the part of the Court of Directors 
to lay before the Court of I’roprietors the 
whole of the correspondence, minutes, 
and proceedings, lie believed that, since 
the last meeting of the proprietors, no al- 
teration had taken place in their opinion, 
with respect to the compensations to be 
graJited to their maritime servants. He 
imagined that the Court of Directors had 
merely confined themselves to their duty, 
in sending the resolutions of the Court of 
Proprietors to the Board of Control. The 
proprietors at their special meeting hav- 
ing so unaiiimously agreed to the resolu- 
tions — 

Sir C. Forbes . — “ Not unanimously.** 

Mr. Fielder . — “ Nearly so.’* 

A Proprietor.^** No, ro!” 

Mr. Twmiag said, the hon. proprietor 
would find the numbers on the ballot were 
about two to one. 

Mr. Fielder . — Certainly at the Imllot, 
but he alluded to the time of the debate. 
The resolutions in favour of the compen- 
sation laid down in the schedule approved 
of by the Court of Ihoprietors, having 
been' so strongly supjjorted and agreed to 
by that court, he to()k it tor granted that 
the Court of Directors would do, and had 
<lone nothingtoil^e■f.‘re^^ ith their wishes. 
He did not call on the Ci'Uit ot Directors 
to give i.p their opinions ; hiu lie ceitainly 
expected tliat they would not, in the 
Conroe ot the jnocecding, oppose the 
wishes and opinions expresseil by the 
Court ol Proprietois. Such being the 
case, and knowing that thcie was a suit 
of c(injiigal union between the Board of 
Diiectoi'K and the Boiaul of Control, he 
certainly should like to be inadeacqiiaint- 
td with what had passed between them. 
He thought that the Com t of Directors 
laid doin' nothing more th.ui they ought to 
ijave d(;nc in laying the resolutions before 
the Boaid of Control. But, while he 
could not ask them to acriuiesce in these 
resolutions, he hud a light to exjieet that 
they w oiild not use any iiitlueiiee in op- 
posing them. Under all the circum- 
stances, he thought that the Court of 
Directors could led no objection to lay 
the whole of the proceedings bdore the 
propi ietors. 

Mr. Weeding said, the question w^as, 
whether the Court of Directors would 
i.'onscnt that all papers that had passed 
between the Board of Control and them- 
selves should be laid before the projirie- 
tors. If that were agreed, he was sure 
that the court would be satisfied. 

The Chairman said, he wished to hear 
all that could he offered on the subject 
before he answered his hon. friend. He 
should now state distinctly, that he be- 
lieved his lion, friend had already heard 
read all the < orrespondeiice which had 
taken place between the Board of Control 
and the Court ol Directors on this ques- 
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tion. Ihcrc was, however, a minute re- 
corded by one of his colleagues on tlie 
subject, which should certainly be laid 
before the court it anj'^ motion were made 
for that purpose. If his hon. friend would 
put foiwvard his motion in tlie regular 
course, he did not know of any objection 
to the production of their proceedings 
with reference to tliis question, whether 
it appeared in the shape of letters or of a 
minute. As to confidential communica- 
tion, there was none. He had not con- 
descended to say a word to Mr. Grant on 
this subject since his note of the 3d ol 
May last. Not a word had since been 
used, or a suggestion offered on the sub- 
ject, by the Court of Directors. He 
would not have it suspected that he had 
endeavoured, indirectly, to influence the 
judgment of Mr. Grant. He should be 
ashamed of himself if he had pursued any 
such course. 3'liat gentleman acted un- 
der a great and anxious responsibility; 
and he should proceed, as he liad already 
proceeded, without any intciference on 
tlic part of the Court of Directors. — 
{Hear, hear !) 

Sir C. Forbas said, he had not imputed 
any sinister or improper motive to the 
Court ol Directors. All he wished was^ 
that the documents should be fairly laid 
before the jirojirietors. 

The Chdnnan . — “ Let a motion be made 
for the ])iipers, and I believe not the 
slightest objection w ill be made to furnish 
all the miormatiou which wc ])ossess.’* — 
{Hear, hear!) 

Ill answer to an observation by IVIr. 
Weeding — 

Tlie Chairman said, the document ol 
the 3d of Ma}^ was amongst their pro- 
ceedings ; and, if a motion were made for 
the purpose, it should be forthcoming. 

Mr. If^eedhg then moved, “ That co- 
jiic.'i of all papers and correspondence 
which have jiassed between the Court of 
Director^ and the Board of Control, or 
any person or persons, since the 5th of 
\ugust, 18‘vl, respecting the compensa- 
tion proposed to be granted to the com- 
manders and officers of the East- India 
Coraj)any’s maritime service, be printed 
and laid before this court.’* 

Sir C. For'ws seconded the motion. 

Mr. Fielder. — “ Will this take in the 
minutes of the proceedings of the Court 
of Directors ? .Should not the motion be, 
for all correspondence, papers, minutes, 
and proceedings in any way relating to 
the question in dispute?” 

The Chairman wished to ask what the 
hon. projirictor meant by the words, 
“person or persons?** Did be mean 
individual meiiihers of the Court of Di- 
rectors? lie (the Chairman) was offi- 
cially the organ of that court, and any 
communication to the Board of Control 
must come through him. If the hon. 
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proprietor wished the words to remain, 
It would not, he thought, be very credita- 
ble to him ; but still he would not oppose 
their being allowed to stand. 

Adr. Weeding said, the hon. Chairman 
tpo sensitive, was too apt to take up 
points hastily and to draw his own con- 
clusion, which in this instance was quite 
at variance with what he meant by 
his proposition. Now, he would ask, 
W'hether any officers of tlieir maritime 
serviee^had addressed papers or memorials 
to the court? He should be glad to 
know that; and if memorials had been 
sent in, he should be glad to see them. 
He wished to be put in possession of 
every thing that had taken place, with 
reference not merely to the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors, but 
to all other parties, in order that a proper 
inquiry should be made, and that the jus- 
tice of the case should be satisfied. When 
this was done, they would be enabled to 
see their proper course. lie was anxious 
to obtain all the evidence that could be 
collected on this subject. 'His motion 
was not brought forward for the purpose 
of casting any reflection, and he could not 
comprehend why the hon. Chairman 
should be offended at it. 

Sir C. Fortes considered that the me- 
morials of the officers, and the replies 
given to them by the Court of Directors, 
ought to be included ; and he considered 
it e3(traordinary that nothing was said 
about them in the papers laid before the 
court. The directors had not favoured 
the propiietors with one scrap of intbrina- 
tioii on this subject. This, he was sure, 
could not have, been intended. He really 
and truly 'wished, for the sake of these 
deserving officers, that more promjititude 
had been shown in meeting tlieir just 
claims. He^ spoke warmly on this sub- 
ject, but certainly he did not mean any 
thing offensive. He candidly acknow- 
ledged that he felt most strongly, — that he 
felt most indiguantly, the delay, the in- 
dustrious, the official, delay, which had 
taken place in settling their claims. A 
month now had since the rc.solu- 

tions of the Court df Pr^rietors on thi^ 
subject had been communicated to the 
Board of Control, and yet nothing had 
been done. Why were those unfortunate 
gentlemen tlius treatedP? ^lany of them 
were obliged to remain in town, at very 
great Inconvenience, and at an expense 
wbicb they could^ ndt afford. Why ^ere 
they kept ,liere,'^ day after day, week 
after week:,' and mon^ after month, 
when this matter be decided in 

a moment; when tlie Board of Control 
might say at once, that ithcy did, or 
they did not, agree in the view taken 
by the Court of Proprietors ? Why was 
not any proposed alteration or amend- 
ment stated without delay ? Why could 


not the President of the Board say, 
“ I shall support the views of the Court 
of Proprietors, so strongly expressed, and 
I shall adopt them, so for as my duty 
renders it possible.** If that course hud 
been taken, all parties would have been 
satisfied ; but, up to this moment, tliey 
did not know whether the Board of 
Control approved of the view taken by 
the Court of Directors, or that adopted 
by the Court of Proprietors. He, there- 
fore, would say, that the spirit manifested 
by the Board of Control, when they pro- 
ceeded ill such a course of procrastination, 
was diiicrcditahle. That Board ought to 
be called on, — and the proprietors Iiad a 
right to call on them, to give a decision 
at once. They ought not to be suffered 
to go on delaying from day to day, and 
giving rise to hopes that might not be 
realized. He however thought that they 
would he realized. Indeed it was almost 
impossible that they would not be fully 
realized. This, he would say, that, if 
they were not, the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors also, would bring 
an old house about theirhcad.s.— (A laugh.) 
If justice were not done to their maritime 
servants, they would examine on what 
grounds such large compensations w’ere 
granted to the servants in that house, and 
to other individuals. Here let it be ob- 
served. that he was not finding fault with 
what had been done in that respect, espe- 
cially with reference to the servants of 
that house, whose merits and whose con- 
duct upon all occasions he should ever 
speak of in the most respectful terms ; 
all he asked was equal and unbiassed 
justice ; and, if he found only one to sup- 
port him in that Court, he m ver would 
rest till that jiibtice \vns rendcit.I to their 
niai iiime servants. If it were not awarded 
to them, then he would shew that tlie 
whole of the pensions and comijcn- 
tions already granted, must be recon- 
sidered The proceedings with refe- 
rence to those compensations had been, 
in his Opinion, illegal from the first. He 
said this in the jirescnce of their learned 
counsel. Tliat learned gentleman had a 
right to hold his opinion, and he (Sir 
■ C. Forbes) had a right to maintain his. 
He was very sure, at all events, tliat 
others, whose opinions carried more 
weight with them than his, entertained 
the sfffie idea He should be most liappy 
to see justice, and nothing but justice, 
.done to their maritime servants ; and 
whatever feeling might exist as to what 
had been granted to other servants of the 
Company, he would not express any dis- 
approval of what had been done for them, 
provided the claiitis of their maritime 
servants were fairly met. He would say 
again, that, this was not a question of 
amount ; It was a question of justice and 
of justice alone. Be it ^100,000, or 
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£1,000,000, the question vviis just the same. 
He confessed that, keepings this principle 
in view, he was astonished and indignant 
to find that such a letter as that which 
had been read slioiild have been luldressed 
to the Court of Directors by the Board 
of Control, without, at the same time, 
saying one word with respect to the 
feeling which the Board of Control enter- 
tained on this subject. Now, one obser- 
vation more as to thb estimated amount. 
He asserted that it was exaggerated, 
gi'ossly exaggerated it must be« It was 
was over-stated by at least J05OO,OOO; 
fiot intentionally of course, but from 
some erroneous view which their able 
officers had taken of this question. Tiie 
amount was stated at £ 1,500,000. Now 
supposing that to l>e correct, which he did 
not; he had formerly shewn the court, 
that the maritime service had themselves 
paid the Company mure than tliat sum of 
money. Taking only the last twenty 
years, the sum |jaid hy them to the Com- 
jiaiiy’s treasury was iiSO.OOO a- year by the 
per-centage on their teas ; making, in that 
time, an aggregate sum of ;£T, ^0,000. 
principal money. If that were not suffi- 
cient, they might go back much farther, 
aiyj let them then consider wdiat an im- 
mense sura this per-centage on their teas 
had produced. Taking, however, the 
peiiud fiom 1813 to 1^33, and it w'ould 
a])pear that the maritime servants had 
paid to the Company a principal sum of 
£1.000,000 sterling. Here then was a 
tuiid by means of which justice might be 
<ioiie to those meritorious officers. Let 
them, not, therefore, be told of tlie diffi- 
culty occaAioned by the greatness of the 
amount, and of the deficiency of assets, 
lie CDiicended, that there was more tlian 
{-•iil.cient to meet this demand. 

i\lr. Fielder must beg leave to observe 
that the three accounts of compensations 
to the maritime officei’s calculated by the 
directors, appeared to him not a little 
extraordinary, particularly their last of a 
million and a- half sterling. He could not 
understand on w'hat principle the Di- 
rectors had raised the total sum to tliat 
large amount. It certainly might be the 
most intelligible return in the world, 
Uiough it w'as above Fiis comprehension. 
He W'oiild, however, take leave to enquire 
if the Court of Directors at the '^tne of 
their calculations, had before them an ac- 
cui ate statement of the numbers and the 
precise ages of the annuitants and of 
their respective wives, and with the pro- 
bable number ot children claimants, and 
whether tliey (the directors) had given 
the same tlieir full consideration. He 
believed not : for if they hud, lie conceived 
they could not have come to such a con- 
clusion. (Heafy heart) 

Tlie chairman said, when the lion, 
proprietor had an opportunity of seeing 
5.No 5H, 
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the account, he trusted that h? would be 
satisfied. He would state fO liis hon. 
friend (Sir C. Forbes) that this was an 
official^ return, supported by professional 
authority ; and he was sure that lijis hon. 
friend could not suspect, for one instant, 
that there was any disposition on the 
part of the Court of Directors, or oa tlie 
part of any officer connected vvitli that 
court, to exaggerate the statement, (//car, 
hear!) It was an honest, and he believed a 
correct statement, founded on the data 
wliicli had been given. His hon. friend 
might question that data, when the sub- 
• ject w'as brought forward, and attempt to 
shew that' it was not correct. At present, 
liowever, the estimate stood on profes- 
sional authority. It W'as framed by an 
individual of high authority on such sub- 
jects; and one who w'as not likely to 
compromise his character by any improper 
action.. With respect to the hon. mover, 
he confessed that he did mistake his ob- 
ject. He did think, that the words to 
which he had adverted referred to per- 
sonal correspondence — that it w^as some- 
thing like an intimation of individual 
eoriespoiidence between the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control. 
There had been no such correspondence. 
For himself he declarfxi that lie lijid had 
no confidential communication— no com- 
munication, either personally, in w'riting, 
or otherwise, with the Board of Control, 
on this subject, since the question wafs 
taken up by the Court of Proprietore. 
Tlic hon. mover ha(l stated, that he 
w'iblicd for the production of any memo- 
rials or representations that might have 
been addressed to the Court of Directors 
with reference to these claims. He be- 
lieved that there was not the least ob- 
jection to such memorials or reprei^cn- 
tations being produced. Certainly he 
had 110 objection; although, he believed, 
they had already beCit printed and placed 
before the publicf^it.'Wn'ioiis shapes. He 
and his colleagues, however, w'ere satisfied 
to have the w'hole proffiibed^ for the use of 
the Court ; and h^w’b&ld suggest to the 
hoii. mover the pfopi'^ty of inserting a 
few' w'ords, vviifch W'buld include every 
thing. He was ready to give all the pa- 
pers, without distinction; aii(J, for the 
purpose of rnakiVig the motion as coin- 
prelienrivc as possible, a fe\^ words could 
be added. 

Air. Weeding said,>lie would rather that 
sonfe particular papers should stand as 
the subject of a substantive motion. 

The Chairman.’-^'' Very well ; that can 
be done if you w ish it.’* 

Sir C. /br/cs^aid, he did not mean, in 
his observations, to insinuate tliat the 
last estimate was unfairly framed. He 
thought the amonnt of the proposed 
compensation, as there stated, was a very 
large sum ; and he inferred, that some- 

(I*) 
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thing had been introduced in the calcu- 
lation whicl) ought not to have been taken 
into the account, and that it was thus 
raised to its present magnitude. The bon. 
Chairman himself, at the last court, had 
given an estimate not near so high. 

The Chairman — “ I stated that the 
amount would probably be beyond a mil- 
lion. 1 certainlydid not think it would bc^o 
much as now appears on the face ol ilie es- 
timate. I may add, that I should he very 
scrupulous in stating so large an ainount, 
not wishing to frighten or deter the pro- 
prietors from attaining the object which 
they were so anxiously pin suing.’* 

Mr. Weeding said, he did not hinisclf 
know what memorials might have been 
presented. He wished tnat all fiossiblc 
information should be laid betore the com 
and, so as that object was attained, he was 
w illing that the motion should he framed 
in any w'ay the court might think proper. 
Before, how'ever, the motion w'as put Iroin 
the Chair, he wished to give his opinion on 
the" general question. lie could not 
allow it to be said, that this was a ques- 
tion between the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors. Ho contended, 
that the resolution w'a.s that ut the Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors rcgulaily as- 
sembled, of which the Court ot Diiectors 
formed a part and no other. It w'a.s in tact 
the resolution of the East-Iiidia Company. 
.Any previous opinions or resolutions of 
the Court of Directors on the subject 
W’ere entirely superseded by it. He could 
not view it in any otlier light. When that 
court had gravely debated the question, 
and finally agreed to a resolution, he could 
not allow any other party to interfere with 
it. Tile President of the Board ot Con- 
trol might say that he agreed oi did not 
agree W'ith that resolution j but lie denied 
that any previbus resolution of the Coiiit 
of Directors could be substituted in lieu 
of it. 'J'hat court, and that couit only, had 
legally the right to take up such a matter. 
This w'as the reason of the thing; and 
therefore it was not neccs'-ary lor him to 
expatiate at length upon tlie subject. He 
claimed for himself, and foi )ii.s hrotl.er 
proprietors, the exercise of that right 
which he conceived to belong to the Gene- 
ral Court. If the Board of Control differ- 
ed from .the proposition adopted by the 
Court of Proprietors, then it was for that 
court to frame another. I'he proprietors 
would readily hear the reasons which in- 
fluenced the Board of Control in coming 
to their decision, and perhaps they would 
be enabled to remove the grounds on which 
the dissent of the Board of Control rested. 
This was a question of justice, and not a 
question of the amount of compensatiun. 
Commerce had been given up— all com- 
mercial assets, real, and personal jno- 
perty had been surrendered and a com- 
promise had, in consequence, been 


solemnly agreed to — and, whatever wa + 
promised by thsit compromise, should 
he strictly fulfilled Tlien came the 
question of a just and lair compen- 
sation, as was decidedly promised un- 
der that compromi.'.e. The proprietors 
had pointed out what they conceived to he 
a just coinpeiisaticn ; and, so far as his 
hiiiuhle opinion went, he thought, that, to 
attain their object, there was only one 
stiaight-forw^ard course to be pursued; and 
that was, fqr the Chairman, as the oflicinl 
orgin of the court, to endeavour, x'ith the 
assistance of his colleagues, to c.irry the 
views ol the proprietors into effect. Here 
he could I’.ot but express his dissatisfaction 
at one piis.sage in tlie letter of the Court 
of Diicctors to the Board of Control. 
They ailinittcd a .sentence into that letter, 
which ought not to have iound a place 
ihnc when they cominnnicuted the re- 
solution of the General Court. They 
accompanied this eommiinicatioii with an 
cxjncssion of “regret,” that they could 
not agree in tlie plan, for which the 
General Court had voted. After the 
mo.st deliberate investigation, alter a 
solemn decision of the proprietors jiru- 
nounced at a ballot, called for by the 
diicctors themselves, by a majority of 
nearly tliiee to one: alter so loud and 
decided an exjnvssion of the general voice, 
it was iinreusonahle, at least, in the Court 
ot Directors, when they were called upon 
to give etfect to it. to mix up any declara- 
tion of regret on their jiart. He regretted 
the circum^tance exceedingly. Tie did 
not think that it was any part of the duty 
of the Court ol Diicctors to make such :i 
Atatcment. Their office in the mattei 
was strictly rninistcriul, and nothing judi- 
cial shoulil have been mixed up with it. 
He would say, w ilh all respect for them 
that they had here fallen into an error, 
ami he was exceedingly sorry lor it. 

Tlic Chairman said, they were not call- 
ed on to pass any judgment on the Board 
ot Control It was not his province to 
attack or to defend that Board. The right 
hoii gent. who was at the head of it would 
no doubt he able to justify his proceedings. 
He wished now to draw the attention of 
the court to the motion which had been 
read. If the hon. mover w'as not satisfied 
with it, he might modify it as he pleased. 
The Court of Directors w'ere perfectly 
willing to give him every facility. 

Capt. Shepherd trusted that the second 
calculation of the Court of Directors, 
namely, their amended scale of compen- 
sation, was f'oimded upon the liabilities of 
the Company, because, according to the 
court’s second plan, the commanders and 
’ officers had. in addition to the proposed 
gi'atuities, the pow'er of coming upeii a 
contingent annuity fund : the command- 
ers might claim according to tiieir circum- 
stances ^150 per annum, and the other 
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oflircrs the annuities corresponding: to 
liieir rank : now, he was of opinion, that 
a large proportion of the officers would 
eventually fall hack upon this annuity 
fund; in which case, he was satisfied, that 
the court’s compensation oi ^GOfKOOO 
was below the mark, and that the amount 
required wmuld he nearer a million; conse* 
qnciitly, there would TK)t Imj Such an im- 
mense dilference between the sum pro- 
po«;cd to he given by the proprietors, and 
that which the Company w'ere liable to be 
called upon under the amended plan of 
the (.’ourt of Directors. 

'i'he Chairman said the calculation had 
been made by a competent person on pro- 
])er data. It was. how’cver, a little pre- 
mature to take this discussion now ; but, 
at the proper period, any lion, propiietor, 
who might think that the calculation had 
not ])roccedod on correct data, w ould have 
an opportunity to state his opinion. They 
could not \.ell eritcT on such a 4liscus‘‘ion, 
}u)’*ve\er, until they had the data before 
them. 

Tvlr. WeuVuHf then .suggested, that the 
wonls,^'’ togi'ther with anyreconled dissent 
of any member or members of the Court 
ol Directors on the subject,” niigbl be in- 
ti oduced in the rc-olution. 

The Dfpatif Chatrman (AV. S. Claike, 
j'.s(j.J inquired whether the lion, mover 
w ishcil the words or any person or ])cr- 
hons” to staiid. 'i'he motion did not re- 
quire them ; and he hoped tliat the lion, 
jiroinit’ior in justice to the Court of Di- 
lectors, would fed no objection to leaving 
Ihese words out- Tlie words wore unne- 
ce^sily iiiasmiicb as no conlideiitial coin- 
iminic.ition, as already stated by his hon. 
colleague, had taken jilace. 

IM? Tanning, said, it was desirable that 
this motion should be so framed, as to 
shew' that no doubt or mistrust existed in 
the minds ol the pioprietors, with resjiecl 
to the eourse pursued by tlie executive 
body. The Court ot Directors were 
anxious to grant all that w'as iqiplied lor ; 
and lie sliould be sorry il a number of 
words w’ere allow'ed to stand in the reso- 
lution and to go before tlie public, w liicli 
would seem to imply some degree of dis- 
trust on the part ot the jiroprietors. It 
V as better to avoid such a course. 

The wmixls “ person or persons” w'ore 
then omitted, and “other correspond- 
ence” substituted ; and the words “ toge- 
tlier w'ith any recorded opinion of any 
member of the Court of Directors on the 
subject” w’ere introduced. 

The question was then put on the mo- 
tion, as follows : 

That copies of all papers and correspondence 
which have pa.ssed between the (’ourt of Directors 
a:i(l till Ihicird of Control, or any other corres- 
pondence since thc.'ith of August 1U34, rcspt'cting 
lite conipensatiori proposed to be granted to the 
counnaiiders and officers of the maniime sei vice of 
the Kast-India Company, together with any re- 
ooidcd opinion of any member of the Court qf 
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Directors upon the subject, be printed and laid be- 
fore this court.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr Weeding then said, that he had 
anotlicr motion to propose, the object of 
wliicli W’as to enable the court to come to 
a just ronclu'.ion wilb respect to what 
would really be the amount of the annui- 
ties proposed to be granted by tlie vote of 
the Court of Proprietors. In submitting 
that motion to the court, he did not mean 
to point out the amount as the great ques- 
tion for their consideration, although it 
might hav'e startled the President of the 
Board of Control. A compromise had, 
however, been agreed to, and, whatever 
the cxjicnse miglit he, the articles of that 
compromise ouglit to he strictly fulfilled. 
It W’as siiid, that this w’as a burden w'liich 
would fall on the territory. Now be held 
that territory had no right to complain, 
because it had largely benefitted by com- 
merce The principle, however, of com- 
]H‘iisation had been admitted, which was 
the chief p(*iiit. And when the President 
of the Board of Control came, as he hoped 
he would, to the conclusion at which that 
court hud arrived, namely, that the amount 
had notbiiig to do with the question, then 
lie should have no fear of the result. But, 
ill order tliat they might be enabled to 
judge how far the estimate of the amount 
nccc-'sury to meet the proposed compen- 
sation was borne out % actual data, he 
felt it iiecesr.ary to submit the present 
motion The Court of Proprietors, and 
of Directors also, must wish to have an 
ojiportunity of removing any doubt w’hich 
might exist as to the magnitude of the sum 
required to meet the propo‘;ed plan of 
compensation ; and perhaps it might he 
shewn, when all the facts were disclosed, 
and the grounds on W’hich the estimate 
was framed were clearly understood, that 
the tear excited by the idea of so large a 
sum W’as not justified, and that the ameunt 
W’as greatly exaggerated. The hon. pro- 
prietor said he should move 

** That a list of all the maritime officers of tlie 
East-Indi.t Company’s service who were contem- 
plated bv the resolutions of the General Court of 
the 2oth'of August last, as entitled to receive com- 
pciivation, be pieparcd, and laid before this Court, 
specifying the:r ages, the respective dates and time 
of service, and the termination (*f their last voyage, 
and spccitying also particulars of claims presented 
on behalf of widows and children.” 

He (^Ir. Weeding) supposed that those 
who fruined the estimate could have no 
desire to err ; and, therefore, they must 
feel very anxious to correct any error into 
which tliey might have fallen. 

The Chairman .said, much of this infor- 
mation had nlieady been supplied at the 
instance ot the Board of Control ; hut, if 
tlie hon. jiroprietor wi bed for more, there 
was no oiijection to granting it, so far as it 
could he luriiished. 

j\Ir Weeding said, he did not ask for 
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imi^ssibilitics. He only required that 
wliicli could he done- 

Sir C. Forbes said» tliere was one point 
overlooked in the motion, which ought to 
be supplied. It ought to be specified whe- 
ther the parties were married or single. 
He suggested that the motion should be 
amended in that respect. 

Mr. Weeding said, he proposed that 
they should have a detail of the entire rea- 
sons on which the estimate was calcu- 
lated. He had no objection, however, to 
make the addition proposed* 

The Chairman. — “ Is it intended to 
have reference to children in esse and not 
in posse? It is a very comprehensive mo- 
tion.’* 

Mr. Fielder. — No person could con- 
template the claims ut cliildrcn that were 
to be.” 

The Chairman said, that the Court of 
Directors, acting upon good fuitli. consi- 
dered that this was the tenor of the reso- 
lution adopted on the ballot. 

Mr. Weeding said, if it were necessary, 
he was willing to leave out that part of the 
motion which was objected to. He h.id, 
however, framed it in that way, because 
he wished, that, if any error existed in the 
calculation, due facility should be given 
for discovering and rectifying it. On the 
propriety of that course there could be, he 
thought, no difference of opinion. He 
would, however, leave out the \a idows and 
children if the court pleased. He might 
say, as a justification for liaviirg introduced 
them, that he had hoard that this sum of 
£1,500 000 contemplated the claims of 
children, not in esse, and that tliose claims, 
on the part of such children, tormed uo in- 
considerable part of the estimate. He 
had al.so heard, but he might have been 
wrongly informed, that it was also pro- 
posed that the resolution of the General 
Court, should include the widows of men 
wlio were not, at the time it was passed, 
actually married. He would ask, was that 
so? 

The Chairman answered iu the affirma- 
tive 

Mr. Weeding. — Then a more erroneous 
and unjust calculation never was known. 
He came at once to that conclusion, be- 
cause it Avas not possible for any man, tak- 
ing a proper view of the case, to calculate a 
compensation for lo.ss on^ccount of indi\d- 
duals who had never sustained any loss. 
vVhy should the estimate contemplate 
even for a moment, the claims of a wi- 
dow, wlio was not married now, but who 
might marry one of these officers five 
years hence ? Such a proceeding was 
contrary to common sen.se. It would 
seem that there was a want of good faith 
in calculating tJiis estimate ; but he sup- 
posed that it originated in error* This, 
Iiowcver, being the case, the court must 
see how necessary it was to have fuU in- 


formation on the subject. He asked, 
therefore, for all the details on which the 
calculation was founded, and lie con- 
ceived the court would not hesitate to 
grant them. He had before no right to 
suppose that the calculation proceeded on 
such a principle, but the fact having been 
admitted, the court ought to receive the 
most ample information. 

The Chairman said, if the lion, pro^ 
prietor would reflect for a, moment, he 
vA'onld be sensible that he was doing an 
act of ^eat injustice in holding out an 
intimation that this statement was not pre- 
pared in good faith. He would say, that 
in making such an observation, the hon. 
proprietor had been guilty of great in- 
justice. Lot the hon. proprietor shape 
his motion in any form he pleased — let it 
embrace all and every object aa'IiicIi be 
contemplated — and every tiling that could 
be done should be done to afford him 
satisfaction ; but let iiim not insinuate a 
grave cliargc for Avliich there was not a 
shadoAv of fonmlation. The hon. pro- 
prietor <%hould be furnished with all pos- 
sible information ; the grounds on aa hich 
the estimate A^as framed should all he 
stated; he would then have an oppor- 
tunity of «icrutiuiziiig them, and of she\A’- 
iiig his superior knowledge of calculation 
and Ids greater niithmctical skill. Hut, 
before he saw the statement, the hon. 
proprietor ouglit to abstain from throAving 
out an insinuation — a most unjust insinua- 
tion— against the officer to whom this duty 
Iitid Ijocn confided. 

Mr. Weeding said, it was admittted that 
the claims of the a\ idows of men Avho 
AAcre not now married were included 
in the estimate. If so, then he would 
say, that it was contrary to common 
sense, involved a very great error, and 
became’ a fit subject of comment. 

TlieCAozV/nrt/i. — Does not the resolu- 
tion of the Court of Proprietors embrace 
the claims of the AvidoAvs and children of 
our maritime service ? Does it not pro- 
pose one-lmlf the amount of their liiis- 
iiand’s annuity during AvidoAvhood, and to 
children the usual allowance?” 

Mr. Now Avhat did that con- 

template, but compensation for loss? and 
A\ here, be would a.«k, AA as the loss in the 
cases to which it was now said the pro- 
visions Avere to be extended ? Hoav 
could any man raise his voice in faA'Oiir of 
such a proposition as tliis — that the reso- 
lution should embrace the interests of the 
AvidoAA's of men Avho w’ere not now mar- 
ried? Why vA'cre the interests of the 
widows of officers who were Jiow, and 
had been married, for different yicriods, 
recognized by the resolution ? The rea- 
son AAas obA'ious. It was, because when 
they married, they contemplated the many 
advantages and benefits wliicli tlieir hus- 
bands weie likely to deri\’e, in conse- 
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quonce of holding situations in the Com- 
jiany’s service. That service was now 
put an end to, and with it all such advan- 
tages and benefits. It wns quite evident 
that no such claim could be set up on 
behalf of a woman who w’as not now 
married. This being the case, he would 
ask, at once, whether a proper course 
had been taken in making this calculation ? 
He was willing to suppose that it was 
done in good faith ; but allowing that, it 
was done in egregious error. He defied 
any one to fasten on the resolution of the 
Court of Projirietors such an ititerprc- 
tation as was sought to be attached to it. 
No person, having his reason at command, 
and desirous of doing that uhieh was just 
and proper, could agree to such a pro- 
])osition as that whicli was now laid down. 
He was sure, therefore, that the voice of 
the court would be in favour of his motion, 
the object of which was to obtain lull 
information. 

]\Ir. Asfell observed, that what had 
fallen from the W()rtl)y gent who bad 
just sat do’.vn, called upon him to cxjuc'^s 
his opinion, and would, doubtless, r:d! 
11 ]. on other bon. directois to exjiiV'S 
♦heii'h. The bon. ])ropiictor liad *>pok<>ii 
much of the influence of the public 
voice ill that room, but lie was yet to 
learn why the luiblie loiee should be 
called in to sway and guide the pro'^eed- 
ings of that court. TJic lion, pioprictor 
bad expressed himself as if he alone pos- 
se^'sed, and was entitled to, a monojioly 
of Iiiimane feeling toward^ tlieir niantime 
service He denied the hon propneror's 
claim to any such distinction. Why 
were they (the directors) llieie, acting 
111 the discharge of a painful and arduous 
duty if they were not carefully and anx- 
iously to look into circumstances of this 
ilescrijition, not on one side only, but in 
all tlieir bearings ? Why, be would a‘<k, 
were the able and excellent officers of the 
Company to be censured by the hon. pro- 
prietor, because they bad come to a de- 
cision which did not meet witli bis appro- 
bation ? He held his opinion as highly 
as the hon proprietor Jield his ; and he 
would npjieal confidently to that court 
and to the proprietors at largo, notwith- 
SLanding wliat the hon. proprietor had 
said, whether the Court of Directors had 
not, throughout the whole of this trans- 
action, fairly pcrfornieil their duty ? The 
hon. proprietor had charged tJicm with 
sometliiiig like a dereliction of duty, be- 
cause they gave their unbiassed opinion, 
with respect to the proposed scale of 
compensation, in communicating it to the 
Board of Control. They would have 
been to blame if they had not avowed 
their sentiments. Were tliey not, in 
fact, palled or to state what tlieir opinion 
was with reference to the new propo- 
sition ? The Court ot Directors, in com- 
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ing to the conclii«:ion at which they had 
arrived, ]>roceeded on .the principles only 
of justice and equity, and they saw no 
reason to depart from that conclusion. 
Much had been said, in that court, as to 
the propriety of the directors deferring 
and succumbing to the proprietors on all 
occasions. No man was more inclined to 
treat with respect and deference the opi- 
nions of the Court of Proprietors than he 
was. But was the proposition which 
the hon. proprietor supported carried by 
such a majority as might he considered to 
speak the sentiments of the great body of 
proprietors ? The fact was, that, on the 
ballot, .385 proprietors voted in favour of 
the resolution, whilst the entire body of 
proprietors amounted to about 2..500. 
During the whole of these proceedings, 
the Court of Directors had never lost 
fight of the merits of the individuals con- 
nected w ith their maritime service. They 
had view^ed their case in the spirit of 
equity and justice. With respect to the 
observation w bieh bad been made as to 
the calculation of the estimate, he would 
say, that, wliatever might he the opinion 
of the hon. ])ropiictor, or of those whom he 
adilicssed, he never would suffer to pass 
unnoticed and in silence, any observation 
which, he felt, reflected iiniiistly on the 
conduct of a meritorious officer of the 
r<'ni])any. The Chaii man had explicitly 
told the l.on. propiietor that every infor- 
mation would be willingly afforded to bim ; 
and, surely, it would be time enoiigb 
w ben the proprietors bad those papers 
lieforc them to di>ciiss the merits of the 
ea^e. J'o what purpose, then, was such 
a discussion entered into now’ ? Was it 
to inflame and influence the public mind ? 
For bis ow n jairt, he should be glad if the 
juiblic w ould examine the whole of the 
proceedings of the Court of Directors 
from first to last. It was a question, 
after all, which they had not the power to 
decide, notwithstanding the opinion of 
the hon. hart. 'I’he law expressly said, 
that the Board of Commissioners were to 
deride the question. Censure had been 
fieely cast upon IVIr. Grant for the course 
lie liad taken upon this occasion, and he 
was anxious to shield fliat gentleman from 
the attacks that had been made on Jiim. 
The hon. bart. had charged him with 
purposely and unnecessarily delaying the 
settlement of this biisine‘;s. He, Iiow'- 
cver, emphatically denied that Mr. Grant 
had delayed the question from any impro- 
per or unfair motive. Mr. Grant called 
for calculations of the amount that w ould 
be required for each plan of compensation, 
w’hich turned out to be much more con- 
siderable than the Court of Directors had 
supposed. In consequence of this ap- 
plication, the Court of Directors had 
furnished Mr. Grant w'ith three estimates 
— one cjleiilatcd at £2 CfO, 000— another 
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at half a million— and a third (that pro- 
posed by the proprietors) at a million and 
a-half Surely, therefore, it \Yas neces- 
sary for Mr. Grant to take time in con- 
sidering a subject which involved so large 
a sum of money. He might here observe, 
that Mr. Gmnt had already officially com- 
mitted himself on this question, when, in 
answer to the first estimate of the Court of 
Directors, he said, “ Gentlemen, ii is more 
than I expected, or than 1 might consi- 
der to be neces.cary ; I am iiichnedt how- 
ever, to be liberal, and nill not object to 
it ; but do not let it exceed the amount 
now specifietl.’* And what uas that 
amount ? Why £20(1, 0'vX). And now 

the estimate was no less than £l,j(K),0()0. 
W'hen this was the case, certainly Mr. 
Grant was entitled to call for time to 
enable him to consider the subject and to 
form a deliberate opinion. It was a ques- 
tion of very great magnitude, in a finan- 
cial point of view, although £l,5(X),000 
of sterling money was talked of by geii- 
llemen as if it were merely a leather in 
the scale. In his opinion, the justice of 
the ca.se would be satisfied by i2t)l),000; 
and tlierefiTC he con>iJe red the afiplica- 
tion of £1,500,000 to bo an injii.^^ticc, 
both with rcs])ect to the propiietors of 
Kast- India stock and to the natives ot 
India. He, tliereforo, called on gentle- 
men to pause before they i)roceeded 
further ; and to recollect, beiorc they im- 
puted censure, that the Com t of J)iree- 
tors had an important duty to pertorm, 
w’ith relerenee not only to the interests 
of the proprietors, Imt to the prosperity 
and well being of the natives ol India. 
From the perlormanec ol that duty they 
had never shrunk, and they never w'unld. 
He had Iclt it necessary to make these 
observations, because he never would 
still and hear insinuations thrown out 
either against the directors or the officers 
of that Comi)any, w'hich he was confident 
they did not deserve. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he was quite satisfi- 
ed that no intentional unfairticss could be 
imputed to the officer who had made 
these calculations. 13ut the Biihjcct did 
admit of thi.s doubt, — whicli might be cor- 
rect or otherwise, — namely, whether tl e 
claims of tlie widows of officers, who 
were not now married, could he taken 
into consideration in filming this esti- 
mate. An officer might hereafter marry 
and have children, and the question w’as 
w'hether his widow and children should 
be entitled to pensions, under the.«^e cir- 
cumstances ? Certainly it was not his 
intention, and, he believed, it was as 
little the intention of the lion, mover, or 
of those who suj>ported the resolution, 
that individuals thus situated should be 
entitled to the benefit w’hich it contcra- 
pltited. He did rmt mean to ca.st the 
blrghtest reflection on the ofliccr who 


framed the estimate; but, if any doubt 
did cxi.sf, if was projier tli.-t fuP iiilbriiin- 
tion should he given to enable them tt» 
decide correctly. A question evidently 
aro.se as to the intention of the jiruprie- 
tors ; — whether it was meant tliat the 
widow' and children of any gentleman wlio 
hereafter married should come w'ithin the 
scope of the resolution, must he matter 
for ^'onsideriition. Whether such jiarties 
ought, or ought not. to be included in 
the estimate, he did not know'. Would 
they, lie wished to a.sk. have any claim 
on the Poplar Fund ? He supposed not ; 
because those with w hom they were cori- 
iieeted could no longer be consiilered as 
bt’loi»gin;r to the Coinjuiny’s servii’C. 

iSIr. wished to observe, that, 

in adverting to the estimate, he had 
merely .'.aid. that it had the appearaiiee 
ol not having been framed in good faith, 
hut that it might Have been oeeasionrd by 
error; and, therefore, be called lor infor- 
mation on the snl);(‘et. It was. he 
tboiight. j'repost ‘reus to ineinde in the 
e<i]ciil iti,>n tlu‘ widows and children ol 
men who weri' not now married. To set 
their cl dnis down in a plan, giioiting 
conij)en''alion for lo-'S, when no lo'.s had 
been sustained, was contrary to every 
]irmeiple ot le.ison. If any nism could 
gr,!\cly say. that eases such as these were 
cases lor eonipen-ation — no 1 >*'S what- 
ever liaxing heeii sii'-tained — w’liy he 
w’oiild give tin matter ii)>. As tlie error 
which had been tallen intoon this jioiiit, 
might, by swilling tlie amount, lead to 
iii;nnoiis eoijse<|ueiices with releicnce 
to the geiieial estimate, therefore il was 
that he had commented upon it ; — on 
that grout'd it was, without a refereiic(‘ 
to any tluag else whatsoever, tliat he 
called the aitciition ot tiie iMurt to the 
jHi'iit, and moved f^r iiiformatimi, in older 
that the jnopiietor': might .satisfy tliem- 
selv*'s on the whole subject. Witli ivs- 
]»ect to w hat had fallen Iroin the hon. (li- 
ivi tor (Mr Ahtell), as to his (Mr. Weed- 
ing's) eliiirn to great feelings of humanity 
on this subject, he must say that he had 
laid no c\e!u>ivc claim to any leeliiigs of 
th.it kind ; hut he would beg to observe, 
that he sjioke on this occasion from no 
feeling of personal interest whatever. He 
looked ujion the question as one in which 
the honour and character of the Company 
w'ere at stake ; and he felt it his duty to 
press it on the attention of the court in 
the w'ay he had done. 

A Proprietor remarked, that the paper 
which the present resolution called for 
W'ould, according to the statement of one 
of the directors, be laid before the court ; — 
W’as he right in drawing that inference? 

The Chairman — “ 1 stated that part of 
the information contained in the jisiperallu- 
ded to w’ouhl he laid before tlie court, and 
such otlicr parts ot the infoiinatioii sought 
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for as we may be able to furnish, such 
as the list of the chiimants. 

The Slime Propricfor asked, ^\hether 
the ])aper contained the whole list ? 

Tlie (Jiairmun . — “ A list has been 
called for by the President of the Board 
of Control, but that does not contain the 
whole. As far, however, as that inforina- 
tion which is called for by the resolution 
before the court can be furnished, there is 
no objection to its ])rodnc*ion.** 

The iTiotion, us altered, was then put as 
follows : — 

»* That a list of all persons in the maritime ser- 
vice of the East-Indid. I'oinpany, conicm)*lated by 
the General t'ourt's resolution of the :2(ith of Au- 
{;ust last, who atipear entitled to conii>ensation 
under th.it resolution, be prepared and Liid befoie 
this court, snerifying the ages of the lespective 
parties, the dates ot the time of th'^ir entenng the 
service and of the termination of their last \oy.ige 
in it. and speeifying also the particiila s ot claims 
contemplated on behalf of widows and children.” 

On a shew of hands the motion was 
negatived liy a majority ofnitie to eight. 

The Chairman . — “Does the lion, pro- 
prietor wish to call lor a division. As 
the numbers appear so nearly balanced on 
a shew ot hands, he may wish for a division, 
and it he ia so inclined^ the court can be 
(IiMtled.” 

Mr. Wcjdhfj declined going to a di\i- 
suni tluuigh he would u(»t hut c\j)i\sahis 
rcL,iet at the decision to \Niiich the court 
h.id come. 

IVIr. Wtciling said, he had now to troii- 
hle till' court with another mot ion, to 
which he hoped there w’ould he no ohiec- 
iion It was “ 'lhat there he laid hetoie 
tlie Court the partrculars ot the ehtimate 
on which the Directors Iiave comjiuted 
the ainonnt of their first and second j'laii 
of compensation.’’ This might he opposed 
and ilcleiited like the la-t, but lie 
tti/iiglit it was essential that the couit 
"Iiould have before tliem some statement 
ot tlie grounds on which tlie directors pro- 
ceeded in the comjiutations to which he 
relerrcd. If the eoiirt stiould refuse it, 
he must regret their decision, as one in 
whicli in his opinion they would be greatly 
mistaken It would he for them, however, 
to deal with it as they thought jiropcr. But 
he owned he could not see any reasonable 
objection to the production ot those parti- 
culars on which the directors had pro- 
ceeded in calculating their plans of com- 
pensation. 

Sir C. Forbes seconded the motion, 
and expressed his regret tliat the jireceed- 
ing question had not been carried in the 
atiirmative, as it w'ould have enabled the 
court to judge more correctly as to the 
matters to wfiich the documents called 
for referred. 

Mr. Marriott objected to the motion 
on the ground that the paper for which it 
called w'ould be detective in the informa- 
tion required. 

Mr. Fielder supported the motion, and 
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observed, that it would be a serious ground 
of accusation against the directors tiiat 
they dared not bring forward a statement 
of the particulars on uliich they had made 
their calculations. It would in effect he 
admitting that the calculations wliicli tliey 
had made were false. ^ 

The Chairman.—^^ I oivn that I am at 
a loss to know what the lion ])roprietor 
means by the word ‘ iiarticulars.’ That 
is rather too indefinite a term. If lie 
means the whole ot the items in the sum 
total, they are already before tlie eouit; 
but if be means anything beyond these, 
he should state exactly vvliat it is he re- 
ijuiies. that we may knoiv definitely what 
he means by ‘particulars*.’ I cannot 
here avoid expressing iny regret tliat tlie 
lion, proprietor (Mr. Weeding) should 
Iiave II- ed expressions imputing bad faith 
to individuals in the making iiji of those 
calculations. Such imputations are culcu- 
lated to give pain to parties on whom no 
blame can rest. I had hoped that, after 
w’liat had been said at this side of the bar, 
the hon. member, w ith bis usual candour, 
W'ould not have jiersevered in wliat be 
must have known w’as calculated to give 
personal offence, and of course be painful to 
individual feelings. When tlie hon pro- 
])iietor m.ide liis eliarge of a want of good 
iaitli in tbe making iiji of these calcula- 
tions, I (lenieil the cliargo as unjust ; and 
1 stated, tln.t no re>pceral)lc officer of tlic 
Comjmny could he justly accused of a 
w'ant of gooil faith in making up the cal- 
cul.itions whieli had been entrusted to him. 
I do hf)])e, therefore, that before this dis- 
cussion closes, the hon proprietor will see 
the justice of letracting iiis charge, and 
thus removing piinful feelings wliieli rau-t 
otherwise rcn.iiin.’’ 

Mr. irc/r/.'/zr/ thought lhat lie had al- 
ready suthi Kiitlv explained his meaning, 
but on being thus ajij'caled to by the 
(’hail, he h.id no ebiection to do so again. 
He had said tlio error of the culenlatioii 
W’as so great that it naturally gave Tne to 
a suspicion of had faiili, and that it ought 
to he exjilained. But in saying this, lie 
liad made no iiiijuitutiuri of bad faith 
against any iiidividn.il. lie repeated non' 
what ho ls»id '-aid before, that tlie matter 
ought to be fully explained. He did 
not know’ that auy thing further in the 
way ot exiilanation was called for from 
him. i\'rsoiial imputation he had no iri- 
teii.ion of easting ; for he was utterly 
ignorant of the partienlar individual by 
wboin the ealeulation was made — whether 
it was made by the secretary, the ac- 
countant-general, the chief-clerk, or any 
other resjicctahle officer in the einploy- 
inent of tlie (’ompany. I.ooking at the 
document as *i proprietor, he was to judge 
of it by its own merits, and if lie found 
fault with it, as he had done, he was not 
bound to kno'V or to iiiquire by vvliom it 
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was drawn up, but to make his objeciions 
to what appeared on the face of the docu- 
ment itself. He did not know that he 
was called upon to say more than this ; 
but at the request of the hoii. Chairman, 
he would retract the expressions he had 
used, and would withdraw the imputation 
of bad taith against any party. 

Tlie question was now about to be put, 
W’hen — 

The Chairman said, ** Does the hon. 
proprietor mean to persevere in pressing 
his motion, when I again assure him that 
1 do not know what he means by the 
word * particulars ?’ If, as I said be- 
fore, he means the statement of the whole 
amount and its items, they are here al- 
ready. He cannot giiin any thing more 
by his motion than the information al- 
ready before the court, unless he dchiies 
more exactly what lie means h} the word 
‘ particulars.’ ” 

A Proprietor U'-ked whether there 
would be any objection to print the infor- 
mation before the conit ? 

The Chairman replied that there would 
not. 

It was then agreed that the motion 
should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Twining was sorry tiiat the time 
of the court should have been taken up 
for two hours iii discussing u matter which 
might have been settled in as many mi- 
nutes. At the same time, there was one 
ground on which he did not regret that 
this conversation had taken i>lace, as it 
afforded an opportunity of setting them- 
selves right upon what was evidently a 
misunderstanding as to one point. There 
was, he admitted, every di-position on 
the part of tlie directors to give informa- 
tion, but the orily^point on which there 
was any difference was the calculation 
which included the widows and children 
in prospect ot marine otlicers. Now that, 
he thought, was never in the contempla- 
tion of any proprietor at the lime tiie re- 
solutions were agreed to. I'or liih own 
part, he would say, that in a.^seiiting to 
the resolutions, lie had never intended 
that they should include the future wi- 
dows or children of officers then unmar- 
ried. He was disposed, as he believed 
every man there was, to do full justice to 
the services of their marine offict'is ; but, 
lie repeated, that he had never conoeived 
the resolutions as meant to extend to 
future widows and childien of such of 
them as were unmarried. He was anx- 
ious that the calculation as to the amount 
of compensation to be made to them, 
should be on fair and honest grounds, 
and that no item should be admitted into 
it which ought not justly to form a part 
of it. But looking upon .prospective wi- 
dows and children as a part of that calcu* 
lation, he thought it wrong, and that it 
ought to be reconsidered. 


The Chairman . — “ The Court of Direc- 
tors could only take the resolution of the 
Court of Proprietors on their understand- 
ing of its meaning. We took it in what 
appeared to us to be the intention of the 
jiroprietors, as expressed in their own 
words. It seems, however, according to 
some hon. proprietors, that we did not 
know that meaning; and now I may 
observe, from Ihe difference of opinion 
which exists between the hon. baronet 
(Sir C. Forbes) and my hon. friend (Mr. 
Twining), that the proprietors themselves 
are not exactly agreed as to what they 
(lid mean. The last part of the resolu- 
tion of the proprietors meant only tiiat a 
jn-uvisioii slioiild he made for the widows 
and children of those officers who were en- 
titled to compensation. If we have taken 
a urong view of it, all that it will be ne- 
cessary to do will be to stiike off a small 
item from the calculation ” 

.''ii C. Foibrs .-aid, that what he meant 
in the resolutions was, that all officers 
now married, or that were married at 
the passing of tlic act authorising the 
grant of compensation, should have a 
pension granted to their widows and 
children in the usual proportions ; but he 
never meant that those who were so 
only in ))rospcct should have a similar 
claim, and he took it that nothing of the 
kiinl was intended by the Court of Pro- 
prietors when they ])assed the resolution 
in question. To have included piospec- 
tivc widows and children, therefore, in 
the calculation was, in his opinion, ciro- 
neous. 

Ml. FiMr thought it was never in- 
tended that widows and children of otfi- 
cers could have any claim to compensa- 
tion, excdjit of those officers who were 
married at the time of the dissolution of 
the Company’s Commercial Charter. 

Mr. Twining said that he Jiad liad 
nothing to do with the drawing up of 
the resolutions, but it ap])eared to him 
that they w ere never intended to apply 
j>n)>pectively ; that was, to the widows 
and children of otficers then unmarried. 

J'hc Chuirman . — “ I will put a case to 
my hon. fiieiid. Suppose a child born after 
the resolution, will iny hon. friend make 
a distinction between that child and the 
child born before. Or suppose the case of 
a child of an officer burn after the decease 
of its fatliLT — will the distinction be kept 
up in that case ?” 

Mr. Twining would not make a distinc- 
tion in cither case if the children were the 
offspring of a marriage contracted previ- 
ously to the ])assing of the resolution^ or 
to the dissolution of the Company. 

Mr. Weeding considered the remark of 
the hon. Chairman as a piece of mere so- 
phistry on the reasoning of those who 
took his (Mr. Weeding’s) view of the 
question, and he must raise his voice 
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against it. It might excite a smUe in the 
court, but it was not a fair way of meeting 
his hon. friend's view of the case. It was 
treating a sober argument in that light 
manner in which discussions in that court 
should not be carried on, and he owned 
that he was surprised and disappointed at 
hearing such a mode of treating an argu- 
ment proceed from the hon. Chairman* 

The Chairman . — “ What does the hon. 
member mean by sophistry, and to whom 
does he apply the term ? I used none in 
the case which I put to my hon. friend ; 
I merely put the case of a child born after 
the resolution, or after the decease of its 
father, to shew the extent to which the ar- 
gument on the other side might be car- 
ried. I am at a loss to know, then, what 
the hon. proprietor means by a charge of 
sophistry. I am not in the habit of using 
sophisms, noram I in (he habit of treating 
any subject brought forward in this court 
with levity. I repeat that the directors 
acted upon the resolution of the proprie- 
tors, only upon their understanding of its 
meaning, and that they could not have 
acted otherwise. I also repeat, that the 
proprietors are not now agreed upon the 
precise meaning of their own resolutions, 
and this is proved by the difference of opi- 
nion to which I have already adverted. It 
was, therefore, I contend, wholly unne- 
cessary for the hon. proprietor to have 
lifted his voice against a mode of argument 
Which was neither used nor intended." 

Mr. Weeding considered that he was 
fully justihed in lifting his voice against a 
mode of meeting the arguments of his hoii. 
friend which he considered as unfair. 

The Chairman — “ Before I put the 
question, I would ask, will the court hear 
its former resolutions read ? From that 
reading it will be seen, that the Court of 
Directors took them in that sense only in 
which they could be fairiy understood. If 
however, we have taken a wrong view of 
that particular resolution which relates to 
the provisions of widows and children, the 
proprietors can amend their resolutions in 
that respect. The case is now before ano- 
ther tribunal, which will, I have no doubt, 
give it that attention and mature consi- 
deration which it deserves, and will decide 
fairly upon it-” 

Sir C. Forbes concurred with the hon. 
member opposite (Mr. Twining) in not 
regretting that this discussion bad taken 
pl^. as it brought out the fact that a mis- 
understanding existed as to the intention 
of the Court of Proprietors in their former 
resolutions. For, bis own part he would 
repeat,, that it was bis intention that wi- 
dows and children of officers who were 
married at the time of the passing of the 
act, should be entitled to pensions on the 
scale there stated, but he had never in- 
tended, and be believed it never was the 
intention of tlie court, tliat the claim 
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should be extended to widows and chil- 
dren of those officers who might marry 
after the compensation had been granted. 

Mr. Twining owned that he felt a little 
sore at the allegation that the proprietors 
did not know their own meaning at the 
time they passed these resolutions. He 
had had no doubt at the time as to what 
the meaning was, and he was equally sa- 
tisfied that in the calculation made,^ that 
meaning bad been mistaken. In referring 
back to what was intended, he should 
have thought that calculations on widows 
and children in posse was as far from their 
intenticn as to provide for a future gene- 
ration. He was clearly of opinion, there- 
fore, that the calculation which included 
future widows and children was errone- 
ous, and ought not to be acted upon. 

The resolution of the Court of Proprie- 
tors of the 13th of August, relative to 
compensation to be granted to the widows 
and children of deceased maritime officers 
was then read by order of the Chairman. 

Mr. Twining said, that having now heanl 
the resolution read, he could view that 
w'hich related to the widows and children 
of officers, in no other light than that in 
which he had already stated it to the court. 

Here the conversation on the subject 
dropped, and the motion was withdrawn. 

CASE OF THE SHIP HERCULES. 

Mr. Weeding said, he had another motion 
to make to which he hoped the court 
would not object. It was for the produc- 
tion of such papers and documents as 
might elucidate the reasons for withdraw- 
ing the license of the ship Hercules, which 
to him appeared most unaccountable and 
unjust. 

•• That all papers and correspondence of the 
President and Select Committee of SupracarjsoeB 
at Canton respecting their revocation of the li- 
cense of the Hercules on the 11th July 183S, be 
laid before this court." 

Sir Charles Forbes said, he would op- 
pose the production of the papers, as the 
gentleman in question had intimated, in a 
pamphlet he had published, that he in- 
tended to bring the matter before another 
tribunal. Were the matter to be decided 
by this court he would have no objection 
to the production of every paper connect- 
ed with the subject 

Mr. Weeding had hoped lie should have 
the support of the hoti. hart, in this motion, 
when he stated a few /acts connected with 
it. He had not brought it forward with 
reference to individual interests, but as it 
referred to the interests of India. Here 
was a case where a property of a million 
and a-half of dollars embarked in the opium 
trade had been placed in jeopardy by (as 
be understood) the acts of the Company's 
agents at Canton. He wiehed to know 
whether this was done advisedly or not ? 
He asked only for information. He 
offered no opinion wliatever upon the 

(Q) 
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case ; and upon the nature of the informa- 
tiou which he might receive with respect 
to it, would depend the course which he 
should take. If the court acceded to his 
motion, he took it for granted tliat the 
Court of Directors would give all the in- 
formation which they had received relat- 
ing to it. 

The motion not being pressed, the 
matter fell to the ground. 

BOMBAY as a FREE FORT. 

Tlie Chairman was about to put the 
question that the eourt do adjourn, when 

Mr. Weeding rose, and said tliat he had 
another motion to propose. In the com- 
munications which took place in July last 
respecting the aflairs of India, it was said 
that more enlarged powers would be given 
for the government of that country, and 
the improvement of its resources. As a 
step preparatory to one great improve- 
ment, be was anxious that the court should 
be in possession of the annual average 
amount of duties received in Bombay. 
One great object, he thought, which they 
ought to have in view, would be to make 
Bombay a free port, a step which, in his 
opinion, would have a most important 
effect on the commerce of India. He 
would not noAv enter into any details of 
the advantages which might be expected 
from such a measure, but would move 

** That an account be prepared and ]aid before 
this court, of the average annual duties of customs 
received at the port of Bombay, including the 
amount of the town duties, and the amount of 
drawbacks, specifying the particular articles as far 
as is practicable.” ' 

Sir C. Forhes, in seconding the motion, 
said that it related to a subject of the 
highest importance. There could be no 
difficulty in preparing the account, and 
therefore no objection could be made to 
the motion without ground. He thought 
that making Bombay a free port would be 
productive of most important and advan- 
tageous results. 

The Chairman obcerved that such an 
account had been already prepared, and 
there could be no objection to its pro- 
duction. 

The motion was then put and agreed to* 

king’s establishment at canton. — 

STEAM communication WITH INUIA. 

RAJAH OF COORG. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that before the 
Court adjourned, he would beg to call its 
attention to a few subjects which he con. 
sidered of great importance to our Indian 
interests, on which he had to request 
some information from the Chair. The 
first of these related to an item wliich he 
saw in one of the published accounts. 
From this it appeared, that onc-tliird of 
the expense of the King’s establishment 
in Cliiiia was to be made payable out of 
the revenues of the Indian territory. 


Now he could not at all see why this sum 
of ^7,600 should be chargeable upon the 
territorial revenue of India. Upon what 
principle India was to pay one-thlrd and 
England two-thirds of Lord Napier’s 
mission he could not conceive. What 
peculiar benefit did India derive from this 
mission, that she should be called upon 
to pay this share of the expense ? Why 
not apply the same principle of the pay- 
ment of one-third by India, andtwo-tliirds 
by England to the payment of the Com- 
pany’s dividends and their pensions ? But 
why, lie would beg to ask, should this 
^67,600 he levied upon the territofyof 
India, without at least consulting the 
Company, who were its guardians ? That 
sum would pay the retiring allowances of 
a considerable number of the Company’s 
maritime officers. He hoped to bear some 
satisfactory explanation upon this subject. 
Connected with this subject of payments 
by India, or chargeable on the Indian 
revenue, he might mention what had re- 
cently transpired about experiments of 
steam communication with India— of 
which it was said that India was to be 
allowed to pay half the expense. Allowed 
to pay hah ! why India bad already paid, 
and was paying much more than she 
ought to have been called upon to pay — 
she had already paid too much for these 
tricks ; and he feared it would turn out 
that the result would not be worth the 
money expended upon it. He was unwil- 
ling to trespass much longer on the atten- 
tion of the Court, but however, he did 
not think it time thrown away if they 
occupied two or three hours once a-quartcr 
in conversations or discussions upon mat- 
ters .so important to their Indian posses- 
.sions. Another subject, with regard to 
which he had to beg for some information, 
was u recent brief war with the rajah of 
Coorg, and the accession made to British 
territory, by the addition of his small 
state. He owned that he could not look 
with a favourable eye upon any addition 
made to our Eastern possessions, already 
more than sufficiently large ; for he feared 
it would be found in this case, as it had 
been in many others, that the cost of 
keeping the new possession would greatly 
overbalance the advantage to be derived 
from its occupation. He the more regret- 
ted our quarrel with this rajah of Coorg, 
because he was one of tliose Indian 
princes, to whose family we owed great 
obligations. His father had been one of 
our best and most faithful allies in our 
war against Tippoo Saib, and had resisted 
the most flattering inducements held out 
to him to reject our alliance, and join 
with the native prince. If on that occa- 
sion he had abandoned us, we should 
have found the greatest difficulty in bring- 
ing up our army to Seringapatam, and 
probably would never have been able to 
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f(ain the victory we had achieved there. 
'$'et this was the return that we now 
made to his son and successor ; — we ex- 
tinguished liim as an independent sove- 
reign, and having no son or legitimate 
heir, we annexed his dominions to those 
of our already overgrown territory. He 
was sorry for this on many grounds, and 
he hoped that the subject was one which 
would receive the serious consideration 
of the Court of Directors. It was one 
of the greatest importance, to which, 
however unwilling to trespass on tlfbir 
time, he had felt it his duty thus to direct 
their attention. — (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Weeding said, that the Court had 
been very indulgent to the hon. brirt. in 
listening to him at such length, wlien lie 
had no motion to propose. 

Sir C, Forhei . — ‘‘ No thanks to you for 
that 

Mr. Weeding said, that following the 
example of the hon. hart, he might 
claim the indulgence of the Court for 
what he had said. Me would now only 
observe as to the payment of one-third of 
the establishment at Canton out of the 
territorial revenue of India, that India 
received a full equivalent for it, in the 
increased advantages to her trade, and 
would receive more if Bombay should be 
made a free port. At all events, that 
payment was now' established by law, and 
could only be altered by an act of par- 
liament. 

Mr. Fielder said, he wished to put a 
question to the hon. Chairman. 

Tlie Chairman^''* Before tJie hon. 
proprietor puts his question, I should 
prefer answ'ering those which have been 
already asked by the hon. hart. (Sir C. 
Foruesj. I think that w'e within the bar 
are hound in courtesy, w'here we can do 
it consistently W'ith what w'e conscienti- 
ously believe to be the discharge of our 
duties, to give every information which 
proprietors may require on subjects con- 
nected with the general interests of India. 
The hon. hart, has asked, why one-third 
of the expense of the establishment at 
Canton should be charged upon the terri- 
torial revenue of India ? I answer, that 
this is given in lieu of tonnage duties, 
which we have got rid of by an easy com- 
position, and though India will greatly 
benefit by the increased facilities thus 
given to trade she is only charged with 
one-third. As to the question of the 
King's establishment in Canton, that is a 
point upon which I w'ill not touch further. 
It is beyond us, and has been already de- 
cided by Parliament. As to the question 
of steam navigation to India, it is one on 
which the Court of Directors have acted 
with great caution. We admit, we were 
bound to give encouragement to every 
reasonable plan, which had for its object 
to facilitate the communication between 
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this country and India ; but in doing so 
we do not pronounce upon the result — or 
whether that result might be worth the 

means employed to bring it about but 

the question is still one of means, and 
ought not to be fully embarked before in- 
quiry has lieen made as to whether the 
proposed end will be worth the probable 
expenditure. Government has already in 
pursuance of a recommendation of a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
gone to, or consented to an expense of 
£20,000 on the subject ; but with that 
the Company has nothing to do — at the 
same time, let me repeat that the di- 
rectors are not at all unwilling to take 
every reasonable step in the promotion of 
an object which if found practicable with- 
in hounds of moderate expense must be 
attended with so many advantages. In 
pursuance of tliis wish the directors have 
instructed the government of Bombay to 
despatch a steam- vessel, (the Hugh Lind- 
sag), Irom that port about the 10th of 
next February, so as to admit of her ar- 
riving at Suez, in time to meet a branch 
packet which the lords of the admiralty 
have intimated their intention of des- 
patching from Malta to Alexandria, and 
which will leave Alexandria on its return 
to Malta, on or about the lath, and not 
later than the 20th of IMarch next. The 
directors liave also ordered that the 
steamer from Bombay shall remain at 
Suez till the arrival of the London mail, 
which will be despatched by the Mediter- 
ranean packet from Falmouth in the first 
week in March next. These means it is 
hoped w'ill greatly facilitate the more rapid 
communication with India, of the advan- 
tages and importance of which there can- 
not be two opinions. As to the question 
of the more general communication by the 
more speedy conveyance of goods and 
passengers, I shall say notliiiig at pre- 
sent. The directors 1 trust have shewn 
that though they are unwilling to embark 
in any wild projects, or in any new spe- 
culations of any kind without properly 
seeing their way, they are not inatten- 
tive to those means by wiiich a reasonable 
prospect is licld out of fiicilitating the in- 
tercourse betw'een this country and her 
eastern possessions. At present we must 
wait the result of the steps which have 
been already taken. With respect to the 
occupation of the territory of the rajah of 
Coorg, I can only say that the Company 
have no wish, and I feel that the govern- 
ment of India have no desire, to make 
any unprofitable annexation of territory to 
our present possessions. The war with 
the rajah w'as commenced and concluded 
before we were informed of it, and I have 
no doubt that it was under circumstances 
which rendered hostilities unavoidable. 
We cannot but regret that wc should 
have been placed in hostility with an an- 
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dentallf, or wilii the snccessor of an 
aUy. — for the unde of the present rajah 
vas a fisithfttl ally of our's in the war with 
Tippea. As to liie acquisition of terri- 
io^. I shall only add, that that of the rajah 
of Coorg is but a omaU one $ not at all 
productive, and cannot as territory be said 
to be of any value to us. I am sure, 
however, it .will be found that the Su- 
preme Government of India took that 
course which was dictated by justice and 
sound poHcy, and the best attention to 
our iateiests in tliat country.’* 

euualization of sugar duties. 

Mr. Fidder extremely anxious to 
make a few. remarks on the subject of the 
sugars of India ; and he was led to it by 
looking to the present distressed state of 
India with respect to her agriculture, 
trade, and finances, more particularly on 
his finding, by the accounts of the expen- 
diture of the Company, that a sum ex- 
ceeding six millions sterling was required 
to be remitted from India, to answer pay- 
ments in London for the current year. — 
(Hear / J And viewing the state of our 
inanu&ctures, he could hardly expect 
much, or indeed the least encouragement, 
could be given to the manufactures of 
India. But he certainly did expect that, 
if we did send English manufactures into 
India, and at the same time require from 
her a remittance of more than six millions 
sterling in one year, that the natives of 
India should have the same rights and 
privileges, with respect to agricultural 
produce and trade, enjoyed by other Bri- 
tish colonies. He particularly alluded to 
the culture of the sugar-cane, the most 
fiivourite and beneficial employment of 
the Hindoo, indeed one of his religious 
duties. He must confess tliat he should 
feel greatly alarmed at the very large re- 
mittances required year after year from 
India, unless greater encouragement was 
given to the agricultural pursuits of the 
natives of India, and particularly in the 
produce of the cane . — ( Hear !} Looking 
at the vast advantages flowing into this 
country, no one could say that India was 
deriving any thing corresponding to the 
benefits she bestowed, in respect to the 
extension of her trade and the disposal of 
her produce, which she naturally expected, 
and in strict justice ought to derive. That 
extension m^t be made, if the duties on 
East and West India sugars and rums 
were equalized. It would be unneces- 
sary for him to enumerate the many ad- 
vantages which must accrue, as well to 
the commerce of Ehighind as to that of 
India, from the enactraeitt of such a mea- 
sure. He (Mr. F.> therefore hoped to 
hear from the hon. Ctiaifiii Mi th at some 
progress was making with mfidsters to- 
wards so desirable a result. — - (Hear, 
hear!) 
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The CAatrfMM.<— ***Tbe bon. proprietor 
will recollect, that a petition froita this 
court \\*as presented to the House of 
Commons in the last session by the Pre- 
rideiitof the Board of Control, praying 
for an equalization of the duties on 
sugar. The subject will, I hope, be 
brought forward early in the next ses- 
sion, by the same ri^t bon. gentleman, 
and 1 tmst, with increased probabi- 
lity of success. We sliall have tliis ad- 
vantage in any future discussion of the 
qifestion, that the grounds of objection, 
which have hitherto been made by the 
West- India trade, will tlien have been 
removed. It has hitherto been objected, 
that large advances had been made upon 
West-India property, upon the fiiith of 
this protecting duty, and that it would 
be unjust to equalize the duties while 
tliose advances remained unliquidated, 
iliat objection will now be removed. 
The West-India proprietors are about to 
receive a large sum from this country, in 
consideration of the change to be made 
in the condition of the negro po|)ulation, 
and they cannot, in fairness, lay the same 
claim to protecting duties. I have reason 
to believe, tliat Mr. Grant is strongly 
impressed with the advantages which 
would result to India and to this country 
from an equalization of the duties ; and 
that he will, next session, bring it for- 
ward with, as I have said, a greatly in- 
creased probability of success. Of the 
advantages which must accnie to India 
and to England from such a change, I 
think no one who is acquainted with the 
commerce of the two countries can have 
any doubt. It must add considerably to 
tlie commercial intercourse of both coun- 
tries, and greatly facilitate remittances 
from India to England.” 

Sir C. Forbes expressed a hope, that 
some steps would be taken at a veiy 
early period, that the remainder of the 
little manufactures of India, should be 
admitted into this country on the principle 
of reciprocity, — that word of which India 
had heard so much, and of which it had 
experienced so little. He did hope that 
the directors would not lose sight of this 
important subject. 

The Chairman,-—*' I should wish to see 
the trade between India and this country 
carried on on fair principles, but 1 fear 
that, even with a system of reciprocity, 
India, considering our advantages with 
respect to machinery, has no chance of 
competing with this country in cotton ma- 
nufactures. 1 fear that even with equal 
duties she eouid never compete with us 
■s this maritet” 

Sir C. Forbes, — " Then that would be a 
good reason why the market should be 
thrown open to her on equal terms.” ^ 

The Chairman , — “ It may, but still I 
fear tlut India would derive but little 
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advantage* from her importatron of cotton 
manu&ctures hei-e.** 

Sir C. Forbes said, that before the 
court adjourned, lie felt bound to express 
to the lion. Chairman his sincere thanks 
for his kind and courteous attention in 
answering the questions which he had 
ventured to put, and for the great zeal he 
had evinced ■ on all oecasions, in eveiy 
matter which had reference to the inter- 
ests of India. — {Hear, hear /) This was a 
feeling in which be was sure every member 
in that court would join. — {Hear, hear!) 
Though he might diifer from that hon. 
gentleman upon some points, yet he must 
accord to him the just praise of the most 
zealous and disinterested devotion to the 
interests of the Company, and those of 
India in general. — {Hear, hear I) 

Mr. Twining was glad that, though at 
the beginning of the day there had arisen 
some points of difference in opinion be- 
tween those inside and those outside the 
bar, they were now so cordially united in 
matters which concerned the general wel- 
fare of that countiy, of whose interests 


theyweae the guardians. KewaS glad 
to find* that in the present days of chilling 
economy, «the Company had generously 
lent itsrif to the protection of so impor- 
tant an experiment as that of facilitating 
the communications between India 
this country. 

Sir C, Forbes said, that this was start- 
ing a new subject ; and as that much mis- 
used word “economy” had been men- 
tioned, he could not but express his re- 
gret that a chilling economy had found its 
way into some of the minor departments 
of the CompBny*s domestic establishment. 
He alluded to the circumstance of coffee, 
which had hitherto been allowied to some 
of their servants in the morning, having 
been withheld from them. This was a 
poor paltry economy, and was wholly un- 
worthy of the otheiwise general liberality 
of the Company. 

The Chairman now declared that this 
was a General Quarterly Court for the 
purposes named in the Act. 

The court then adjournecL 
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TEA FORTS. 

The Lo^sof the Treasury have approved 
of the under-mentioned ports, for the im- 
portation and warehousing of tea, viz: — 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Leith, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 
Leave is also given for tea and other 
Eastern produce for the Glasgow market, 
being transhipped into lighters at Greenock 
or Fort Glasgow, in charge of revenue 
officers. Tea, as well as articles the pro- 
duce of the East Indies, may be removed, 
under bond, firom the original port of im- 
portation, to any warehousing port in the 
United Kingdom, for the purpose of being 
re- warehoused for home consumpliouj with 
liberty to pay the duty any time within 
two years ; and while at the port of im- 
portation tea can only be deposited in a 
warehouse exclusively appropriated for that 
purpose, it may, on such re- warehousing 
be placed in any warehouse legalized for 
other goods. 

SIR X. J. GAMBIXR AND SIR R. GRANT. 

The King has been pleased to confer the 
h«Nwur of kjitghthood upon the following 
gentfetnen 

Etlwacd John Gambler, Esq. Recorder of Prince 
of Wales laluid ; date Aug; 6, 183A. 

_ The Right Hon. Robert Grant, Governor, of 
Bombay, and Knight Grand Cram of the Royal 
Hanonrerian Guelphic Order ; date Aug. 20, 183^ 

NEW FIVE FER CENT. LOAN. 

The Court of Directors have given 
notice, dated 17 September, that they will 


continue to receive, at the auditor's office 
in the East> India House, notifications 
of the wish of the proprietors of Bengal 
Six per Cent. Remittable Paper to trans- 
fer their property to the New Fivie per 
Cent. Transfer Loan, under the conditions 
specified in the court's advertisement of the 
14th May last, until the 1st of December 
next, upon which day the lists will be 
finally closed. 

The notice of Idtb May is as follows: 
— *< The Court of Directors of the East- 
India Company do hereby give notice, 
that instructions have been issued to the 
Goveinmentof Bengal to commence dis- 
charging the Six per Cent. Remittable Debt, 
by advertising the payment, after fifteen 
months' notice, of two crores of that debt. 
Instructions have also been issued to the 
said government to open a Transfer Loan, 
into which remittable paper (whether pre- 
viously advertised for discharge or not) 
may be transferred at the rate of 105 
rupees of the new for 100 rupees of the 
present loan, the principal so increased 
to bear an interest of 5 per cent, per 
annum, payable in cash in India ; or 
in case of residents in Europe At their 
option, either in cash in India or by bills 
on the court, at twelve months* date, and 
2s. Id. the sicca rupee, such new loan to 
be irredeemable for twenty years from the 
22d of April, 1834, and whenever re- 
deemed to be paid off (upon a previous 
notice of fifteen months^ such notice to ex- 
pire at any time after the termination of 
the said twenty years) at the option of the 
creditors, either in ca^ in India or by bills 
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upon the court at twelve months* date and 
at Ss. Id, the sicca rupee, with power to 
the company to postpone payment of those 
bills for one, two, or three years, upon 
allowing interest at 5 per cent, per annum 
for the period of the postponement. Fro. 
prietors resident in Europe will be per. 
mitted to have their notes registered in 
England, in such a manner as will allow 
of their being sold here without previous 
reference to India. The interest in such 
cases to be of course payable at the same 
periods as when the bills would have be- 
come due had the remittance of interest 
been continued by bills. The said transfer 
loan will be kept open in India for a 
period of four months from the date of its 
announcement, and at the expiration of 
eleven months from that time (making 
fifteen months in tlie whole) holders of the 
remittable paper who may decline the 
terms offered will be paid off out of the 
sum appropriated to that object. The 
Court of Directors do further give notice, 
that holders of remittable paper, resident 
in Europe, who shall signify at the audi- 
tor's office in this house their intention to 
transfer their property into the new loan, 
will be entitled to such transfer without 
their taking any other step, provided they 
do so within four months from the date of 
this advertisement.*’ 

The notice of 17th September adds, that 
proprietors, who either have notified or 
may notify their wish to transfer, are de- 
sired to observe that the transfers will take 
effect only at the period when the notes to 
be transferred shall fall to be discharged, 
under due notice, by the Bengal govern- 
ment ; and that the property in the new 
loan will be held in the form of stock, in- 
stead of promissory notes ; that stock re- 
ceipts will be granted in Bengal to the 
respective proprietors, or tlieir agents, in 
exchange for the promissory notes trans- 
ferred ; and that the new stock will be 
iransferrable at the place of registry, in 
books to be kept for that purpose, in 
London and in India. 


STEAK COKMOKICATION WITH INDIA. 

The Court of Directors have given no- 
tice, that they have directed the govern- 
ment of Bombay to despatch the JfugA 
Lindsay steam vessel on or about the 10th 
of February next from Bombay, so as to 
admit of ber arriving at Suez in time to 
meet a branch packet which the Admiralty 
have intimated their intention of dispatch- 
ing from Malta to Alexandria, and which 
w'ill leave Alexandria, on its return to 
Malta, on or about the 15th, and not later 
than the 20th of March next ; and also 
that they have further directed that the 
Hugh Lindsay shall remain at Sues till the 
.arrival of the London mail, which will be 
despatched by the Mediterranean packet 
from Falmouth on the 3d of March next. 


HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

4rA L. Drags, (at Bombay). Comet Wilson 
Jones, fntm h.p. 1st Dr. Gu., to be cornet, re- 
paying dif., V. Knox prom. (15 Aug. 34).— Philip 
Kemp to be comet by purch., v. Jones who retires 
(22d do.). 

2d Foot (at Bombay). G. N. K. A. Yonge to be 
ens. by purch., v. Fonahawe app. to 52d F. (22 
Aug. 34). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Ens. J. H. Cameron, from 
13th F., to be ens., v. Netterville who exch. (22 
Aug. 34). 

Foot (at Bombay). Ens. T. H. Martin, from 
h. p. IRth F., to be lieut., v. Lang app. to 34th F. 
(15 Aug. 34). — J. O. C. Barnes to be ens. by purch., 
Vi Martin who retires (29 do.). — Lieut. R. H. 
Tighe, from h.p. 60th F., to be lieut., v. E. W. 
Young, who exch. (5 Sept.). 

Vth Foot (in Mauritius). Lieut John Spring, 
from 12th F., to be lieut., v. Collier, who exch. 
(12 Sept. 34). 

Foot (in Bengal). Maj. A. G. Campbell to 
be lieut. col., v. Hook dec. ; Capt. S. G. Carter to 
be major, v. Caimibell ; Lieut. M. Smith to be 
capt., V. Carter; Ens. W. A. Kirk to be lieut., v. 
Smith (all 8 Feb. 34) ; Lionel Hook to be ens., v. 
Kirk (.> Sept.). 

17th Foot (in N. S. Wales). W. B. Kelly to be 
ens. by purch., v. Holden who retires (29 Aug. 34). 

50fh Foot (in N. S. Wales). Capt. the Hon. J. 
C. Best, from h. n. unattached, to be capt., v. 
Henry Des Voux who exch., rec. dif. (22 Aug. 34). 

57th Ffiot (at Madras). Ens. F. II. Jackson to 
be lieut. by purch., v. Worsley, whose prom, by 
purch. has not taken place (13 June 34) ; Cadet L. 
Frost to be ens., v. Worsley dec. (12 Aug.) — Capt. 
Adam Gregory, from h.p. 28th F., to lie capt., pav- 
ing dif., v. Kidd app. to22d F. (5 Sept.'.— Lieut. 
John Gray to be capt. by purch., v. Gregory who 
retires; Ens. John Mock'ler to be lieut. by purch., 
V. Gray ; and H. P. Faunt to be ens. by purch., v. 
Mockler (all 12 do.^ 

Siith Foot (in Ceylon). J. S. Robson to be ens. 
by purch., v. Craigie who retires (13 Aug. 34). 

61«t Foot fin Ceylon'. Lieut. Fred. Barlow to be 
capt. by purch.. v. Gaynor who retires; Eng. J. 
A. Shaw to be lieut. by purch., v. Barlow ; and F. 
Stephens to be ens. by purch., v. Shaw (all 12 
Sept. 34). 

78th Foot, (in Ceylon). Ens. John Gillespie, 
from h.p. 87th F., to be ens , v. Sutherland (29 
Aug. 34j. 

87th Foot (in Mauritius'. Maj. Gen. Sir Thos. 
Reyiicll, Bart., and k.c.b., from 99th F., to be 
colonel, V. Gen. Sir John Doyle dec. (15 Aug. 34). 

il7th Foot (in Ceylon). Maj. John Campbell, late 
of sytli F., from n.p. unattached, to be major, v. 
John Tyler w'ho exch. (12 Aug. 34). 

IfSith Foot (in Mauritius^ Maj. Gen. Sir Colin 
Campbell, k.c.b., to be colonel, v. Sir Thomas 
Reyuell app. to command of 87th regt. (15 Aug. 34). 

Cevlon Regt, Lieut. Alex. Grant to be capt. by 
puren., V. Law prom, in Royal Mewf. Vet. Comps. ; 
2d- Lieut. R. Lisle to be Ist-lieut. by purch., v. 
Grant ; and J. W. Grylls to be 2d-lieut. by purch., 
V. Lisle (all 29 Aug. 34). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Mrivais, 

Aco. 29. Falcon, Burnell, from Cape 19th June: 
at Cove of Cork. — Sept. 1. Sir Joaej^ Banks, Da- 
niell, from N. S. Wales 26th March, and Batavia ; 
at Portsmouth.— Diadem, Croft, from Bengal 8th 
March ; at Liverpool.— 3. Courier, Palmer, from 
Cape 20th June, off Margate. —4. Sangttenay, 
Stewart, from Manilla 25th March, Singwore 
15th April, and Batevia2d May ; and Laura, Tay- 
lor, from Mauritius 19th May; both off Liver- 
pool.— 5. Mary, Turcan. from Manilla ; off Do- 
ver.— II. Norval, Colllsh, from V. D. Land 1st 
May ; at Deal.— 15. Waterloo, Cow, from Benfml 
I4th April, and Yizagapatam 8th May ; off the 
Wight.— Columbia, Booth, from Singapore 26th 
April; at Plymouth.— Solus, Crickmay, from 
Cape 12th July; at Deal.— 16. Robert Quayle, 
Bleasdale, from Ceylon; off Penzance.— 20. Afom- 
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ing start Linton, from Ceylon 9th May; off Fal- 
mouth. — 23. Biooklinet Pierce, from China 10th 
April, and Anjir 5th May; off the W^ht (for 
Hamburgh) — 27» Asia, Ritchie, from Batavia; 
(off Sciilyfor Hamburgh). 

Departures, 

Auo. 2(». Otterspool, Richardson, for Bombay; 
from Liverpool.— 27. St. Helena, Long, for Algoa 
Bay ; and Royal Admiral, Fotheringham, for N. S. 
Wales (convicts) ; both from Deal.— 28. Eleanor, 
Havelock, for Ascension, Mauritius, and Ceylon ; 
from DeaL — Sept. 1. Mediterranean Packet, 
Pugh, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; from 
Liverpool.— 2. Diadem, Airth, for Algoa Bay; 
from Deal. — Duncan, Randell, for China; from 
Liverpool.— 3. Funchal, Henniker, for V.D. Land 
and N. S. Wales; Catherine, Fenn, for Cape and 
Bengal ; Henry Porcher, Baxter, for N. S. Wales 
(convicts) : Childe Harold, Lancaster^ for Bengal ; 
Egham, Turner, for Cape; and Kerswell, Wells, 
for ditto; all from Deal — 4. Malcolm, Eyles, for 
Bengal; from Plymouth.— Lord Eldon, Wilkin- 
son, for Siam ; from Liverpool.— 5. H.M.S. Alge~ 
rine, De Roos, for Cape; from Plymouth.-^. 
Iris, Mackwood, for Cape and Ceylon ; from Deal. 
-^Wellington, Liddell, for Cape and Madras ; from 
Falmouth.— 7. Engle, Patterson, for Mauritius; 
from DeaL— 7. Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, for 
Bombay ; from Portsmouth.— John Heyes, Jesse, 
for Bombay ; Cabotia, Ashton, for N. S. Wales ; 
and Ann, MacAlpine, for Rio, V. D. Land, and 
M. S. Wales; all from Liverpool. — 8. Duke of Ar- 
mil, Bristow, for Cape, Madras, and Bengal; 
from Portsmouth. — 0/it'ia, Roome, for Cape; 
from Deal.— 10. H. M. S. Thalia, Waucope, for 
Cape; from Portsmouth. — 12. Mary Ann, 
Pluinblow, for Madras; from Portsmouth. — Lr> - 
Arour, Ingram, for Cape, Madras, and Bengal; 
FAiZfibeth Taylerson, Saunders, for N. S. Wales; 
Favorite, Cobb, for Singapore ; and Fenella, Bos- 
worth, for St. Helena and Cape; all from Deal. — 
j;j. (h'lent. White, for Bengal : from Portsmouth. 

— Undaunted, Miller, for N. 'J. Wales; from Deal. 
—14. Lady Flora, Ford, for Madras and Bengal ; 
and Mad Beach, for Cape and Madras; 
both from Portsmouth. — Swi/tsure, Wild, for 
Cape; from Deal. — It!. Mary, 'furcan, for 
Bcnnbay: from I.i\erpool. — 19. Hrnry Bell, 
Wesley, for Mauritius, from Deal. — 20. 2oe, 
Holmes, for Mauritius; from Li\ crpool. — 21. 
Eliza, Harris, for Cane; and Duclo'si of Nor- 
thumberland, Jobling, tor N.S. Wales, via Dublin 
(female emigrants); both from Deal. — Rojy«/ 
Saron, Renner, for N.S. Wales ; from Liverpool. 
— 22. Jjotus, Gore, for Launceston ; from Deal. 

— 23. Sally Ann, Haydon, for C.ipe ; and Em- 

peror Alexander, Hurst, for Bombay (coals); both 
from Doal. — Caledonia, Stroyan, for Bombay ; 
from Liverpool. — Trojnc, King, for Bombay; from 
Lieenoik — 24. H.M.S. McCrca, for Cape 

and India ; from Portsmouth. — Frances Ann, 
Ramsay, for Bengal ; from Liverpool — 25. Sym- 
nuitry, Stevens, for Maurilius and Ceylon ; from 
Deal.— 25. Senobia, Owen, for Cape and Bengal ; 
from Portsmouth. 


Expects. 

IjT from Bombay ; MM. H. D. Ro- 

^tson ; Mrs. Hobntson and thr^ cmldren; Cant. 
Morns; Mr. Hornby; Mr. Lagham; Rev. Mr. 
Payne; two children; one serv^L 

PASSENGERS TO INDIA. » 

Pm' Childe Harold, for Bengal: Mr. and Mrs. 
Smithy ; Mr. and Mrs. Brightman ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Minchln; Dr. and Mrs. Blenkins ; two Misses 
Blenkins; Lieut. Robbins; Mr. Rancon; Mr. 
Crawford. 

Per Buckinghamshire, for Bombay; Sir Robert 
Grant, new governor of Bombay ; Lady Grant and 
family; Major Felix; Major Spiller and lady; 
Major Miller and lady ; Rev A. Goode and hu^ ; 


derson, Ralph, and Barrington; Capt. Macan ; 
Capt. Lloyd ; Lieuts. Massie, Taylpr, Matthews, 
Penny, nail, Thombury, and Lascelles; Dr. 
Bird ; Dr. Barra ; Mr. Tweedale ; Mr. De la 
Motte ; Mr. Valiant ; Mr. Terry ; 11 European 
servants; 5 native ditto; 3 Mussulmen; 1 j^d 
master, artiliery. 

Per Madras, for Madras : Mr. and Mrs. King ; 
Lieut, and Mrs. Gerrard; Mr. and Mrs. Roberts; 
Miss Demeraux ; Capt. Power; Capt. Peake; Dr. 
Conran ; Mr. O'Grady ; Mr. Munro ; Mr. Thom^ ; 
Mr. Bourgoyne; Mr. Everett; Mr. Money; Mr. 
Macbrian. 

Per Mary Ann, for Madras: Col. Williamson 
and lady ; Maj. Low and lady ; Miss Conway ; 
Miss Dixon; Miss Chesn^; Dr. Bwd; Capt. 
Edwards ; Capt. Mackenzie ; Capt. Rob^tson ; 
Mr Blundell ; Mr. Outlow ; Mr. Chester ; Mr. 
Wilson ; Mr. Berry ; Mr. Allan. 

Per iMrkins, for Cape : Lieut. Col. Brandreth 
and lady.— For Madras: Maj. Rorison and lady; 
Miss Spencer ; three Messrs. Hawkins; two Messrs. 
Dufton— For Bengal: Mr. Brown; Mr. Minto; 
Mr. Cowell ; Mr. Harris; Mr. and Mrs. Herit^e; 
Misb Owen ; Lieut. Moore ; Mr. A. Turner ; £ns. 
Barbalt. 

Per Lady Flora, for Madras : Lieut. Col. Cave ; 
MKs Cave ; ('apt. and Mrs. C'ramer ; Dr. and Mrs. 
Chippendall ; Capt. Smyth ; Cant. Cameron ; 
Capt. Cotton ; ('apt. Green ; Capt. Campbell ; Mr. 
Congdon; Mr. Grant ; Mr. Hutchinson ; Mr. Car- 
ter; Mr. Fairtclough; Mr. Moody. 

Per Orient, for Bengal : Lieut. Col. Kemm and 
lady ; Mrs. Anstruther and party of six ; Capt. 
Ellis and lady; Mrs. Commellne; Miss Fast; 
Capt. Womum; Capt. Armstrong; Rev. Mr. 
Dare; Mr. Brewster. 

Per Zenobia, for Bengal : Major Barnes and fa- 
mily; Mr. Benson and family; Mrs. Steadman 
and sister ; R. Scott, Esq. — From Cape for Ben- 
gal : Sir Edward Ryan and family, &c. &c. 

Per H.M.S. Thalia, for Cape of Gk)od Hope: 
Rear Admiral Campbell, new commander-in-chief 
on the Cape station, and Governor of St. Helena. 


PASSENGERS FROM THE EAST. 

Per Colurhbia, from Bombay : Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Mearns; Major Crozier; Capt. Campbell; Lieut. 
Mant; Lieut. Elton; Lieut. Hodges; two chil- 
dren ; ■ four servants. — (Dr. and Mrs. Kennedy and 
Mqjor Keith were landed at the Cape.) 

Per Sir Joseph, Banks, from N. S. Wales : Mrs. 
Baloombe; Mrs. and Miss Abell; Miss Price; 
Capt. and Mrs. Willis; R. Bourke, Esq.; F. Ro- 
thery. Esq ; Dr. Inches, R.N.— (Maj. Hovenden 
died off Cape Horn.) 

Per Henry, from N. S. Wales : The Venerable 
Archdeacon Brou^ton; Mrs. Broughton; two 
Misses Broughton; Dr. Price, R.N. 

Per Norval, from V. D. Land : Mr. and Mrs. 
Furlong and son ; Miss Briggs ; Mr. John Biyan ; 
Mr. John Burnley and three children ; Miss Burn- 
ley ; Master Burnley. 

Per Waterloo, from Bengal : Capt. Johnston, 
Bengal N.I.; C. B. Francis, Esq., medical esta- 
blishment ; Dr. Sproule, R.N. ; Master Tuttle ; 
Master and Miss Ambrose. — From Vizagapatam; 
Master CamplielL- From St. Helena: Mrs. Blake ; 
Mr. Blake; Mr. William Blake. 

Por Falcon, frjm Cape; Mr. Wm. Coke; Mr. 
John Thomas. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 2. In Bryanston Square, the lady of John 
Cotton, Esq., of a daughter. 

3. The lady of Capt. T. S. Rooke, 12th regt. 
Madras army, of a son. 

— At Boulogne, the lady of Capt. Thacker, of 
a daughter. 

5. At Felbridge, the lady of George Raikes, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, the lady of 
Capt. Isacke, of a son. 

6. At West Drayton, the lady of Hubert de 
Burgh, Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 26. At Southampton, Henry Sotheby 
Blake, Esq., to Louisa Brooke, eldest daughter of 
the late James Irwin, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany's civil service. 

28. At Trinity Church, Alexander Crombie, 
Esq., of Lincoln's-Tnn, banister. at-law, and of 
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Thornton Caatle, Kincardineshire, to Mary Har- 
riett, aeoond daughter df Funds Richardson, Esq., 
nf Upiier Portland Place, and the late R^ht Hon. 
Lady Elisabeth Ridiardscm. 

30. At St. George's, Hanover Square. Charles 
Evans, Esq., late of the Hon. E. I. Conmany's 
service, to Catherine, third daughter of Robert 
Ferguson, Esq., of Deptford, Kent. 

Sept. 2. At Booterstown House, Ireland, Michael 
Thunder, Esq., of La^^, county Meath, to Mary 
Charlotte, dau^ter 6t the late Col. D. H. D' Al- 
ton, of the Hon. E. I. Company's service, and 
late of Cheltenham. 

— Wm. Frederick McCulloch, Esq., grandson 
of the late General McCulloch, of the Hon. E. I. 
Compands service, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Surg. Hamilton, of Omagh. 

4. At St. Marylebone Church, Capt. E. T. 
Tronsouj H.M. 13th regt., to Emma, second 
daughter of Henry Wyllie, Esq., Somerset Street, 
Portman Squw. 

6. At St. Matthew's, Bethnal Green# Mr. John 
Pinkn^, of Ipswich, to Maria, widow of the late 
Wm. Warburton Cavendish, of Calcutta. 

6. At St. Pancras New Church, James Pater, 
Esq., second son of the late Lieut. Gen. Paler, ot 
the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to Rosa, second 
daughter of John Croft, Elsq., Brunswick Row, 
Queen Square. 

9. At Dublin, Lieut. T. Fair, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, to Lavinia, daughter of Wm. 
Clarke, Esq., of Wellington Place. 

— At Tunbridge Wells, Thomas Henry Lord 
Dalzell, eldest son of the Earl of Camwath, to 
Mary Anne, relict of the late John Blachford, 
Esq., of Altadore, county of Wicklow, and eldest 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Henry Grattan. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Richard Martin, 
B.A., minister of St. John’s Chapel, Greenock, to 
Emma Mary, relict of Peter Pilcher, Esq,, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s naval service. 

10. At Ladykirk, David Marjoribanks, Esq., of 
Dulwich, Surrey, youngest son of the late Sir 
John Marjoribanks, Bart., of Lees, in the county 
of Berwick, to Miss Robertson, of Ladykirk, in 
the same county, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Haggerston, Bart., of Ellingham, county of Nor- 
thumberland. 

13. At Brighton, W. R. H, Brown, Esq., of 
Upper Stamford Street, to Ann, relict of the late 
L^t. Col. Staunton, c.b., of the Bombay esta- 
blishment. 

16. At Selling, in Kent, Wm. Augustus Miinn, 
Esq., only son of the late Lieut. Col. Henry Munn, 
of the Madras establishment, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Henry Hilton, Esq., of Sole Street 
House. 

— At Leith, George Meikle, Esq., Surgeon. 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to Maoaline, eldest 
dau^ter of the late Charles Kerr, Esq., ofCalder 

17. At Edinburgh, William Turnbull, Esq., 
Mulrdean, son of the late David Turnbull, Esq., 
of Mirzapore, Elast-Indies, to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of the late Alexander Maijoribanks, 
Esq., of Marjoribanks. 

— At St. Pancras Church, John George Wood, 
Esq., to Rose, third daughter of William Daniel], 
Esq., R.A. 

20. At Dover, Capt. Charles Sturt, late of the 
39th Regt., el4est son of Nanier Sturt, Esq., of 
But^haw-house, Dorset, to Charlotte Christuuia, 
eldest daughter of the late Colonel Greene, audi- 
tor-general of Bengal. 

22. At Cheltenbami Capt. Henry Thomas Hit- 
chins, of the Madias army, to Ann, youngest 
daughter of Peak Garland, Esq., of Sandridge, 
Wiltshire. 

DEATHS. 

Mav4. At sea, on board the Sir Jogeph BanJes, 
on his return New South Wales to England, 
Maj. Hovenden, of H.M. 4th regt. of Foot. 

July 21. On his passage to England, Charles 
Smith Mant, (third son of Henry Mant, Esq., 
Green Park Buildings, Bath), a lieutenant in the 
6th Regt. Bombay army, and late acting barrack- 
master at that Presidency. 

30. At Washington, in the United States, aged 


about 78 years, Thomas Law, Esq., brother to 
the late Lord Ellenborough and the present Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. He waa for a number of yean 
in the civil service in India. 

Avg. 16. At Paris, Caroline, fifth daughter of 
Sir Anthony Buller, Bart., qf Pounds. 

17. At Rathooflby, county Kildare, IreUuid, id 
the 51st year of his age. Capt. Oawen W*m. Ha- 
milton, C.B., of the rim na^. He was present 
during the operations of the British army in Egypt, 
where he reeved a severe wound, wfiich never 
perfectly healed to the end of his life. 

18. At Hodnet Rectory, Salop, Edward Taylor, 
Esq., comet in the 6th regt. Bengal L.C., aged 24. 

1^ At Strathpeffer, in Ross-shire, Capt. Ste- 
phen Slight, of the Bombay engineers. 

23. At the Manse of Inveresk, Scotland. Colonel 
Francis Phillip Stewart, of the Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany’s service. 

27. In London, aged 80, George Clymer, Esq., 
inventor of the Cmumbian press* late of Phila- 
delphia. 

28. At his house in Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, 
in consequence of an accident, Thomas Snod^ass. 
Esq., late of the Madras civil service. 

31. At Greenwich, after an illness of long and 
acute suffering. Major James Franklin, of the 1st 
regt. Bengal L.C., in the 52d year of his age. 

Sept. 1. At Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset- 
shire, Harriet, wife of John Walter Lewis, Esq., 
late of the Madras civil service. 

•— At Frankfort-on-the- Maine, Capt. Cumber- 
lege, aged 67* for many years a commander in the 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

2. At his seat, Beddington Park, Surrey, Ad- 
miral Sir Benjamin Hallowell I’arew, o.c.b., in the 
74th year of his age. By his death the country 
has been deprived of one of the only three sur- 
viving heroes who commanded ships at the battle 
of the Nile. 

— At Brigliton, in her eighteenth year, Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of Richard Winstanley, 
Esq., of Mecklenburgh Square. 

7. At Paris, Col. Richard Sutton, Count Clo- 
narrl, aged ^5 years. His brother (also Count 
Clonard) commanded the frigate which accompa- 
nied that of La Perouse in his last aud fatal voy- 
age, and shared his fate. 

9. In Norfolk Street, Strand. James Weddell, 
Esq., R.N., F.R.S.E., in his 47th year. His voy- 
ages towards the South Pole (in which direction 
he penetrated to the highest degree of latitude 
hitherto attained), and- his valuable additions to 
the stock of nautical information, have secured to 
his merits the pertietual remembrouce affiirded by 
the enrolment of nis name with those of the most 
distinguished navigators. 

12. At Holyland, near Pembroke, from the ac- 
cidental explosion of his fowling-piece, while get- 
ting over a hedge, partridge-snooting, the con- 
teors of which lod^ in the upper and fore part of 
his head, and caused Instantaneous death, Lieut. 
Gen. Alexander Adams, in the 63d year of his age. 
This gallant officer served many years in the East- 
Indies, and was present at the battles of Assaye 
and Argauin. 

14. At Edinburgh, Sir John Leach, Master of 
the Rolls, aged 74. 

15. At his liouse in Russell Square, Sir Charles 
Flower, Bart., in his 72d year. 

16. At Edinburm, William Blackwood, Esq., 
the well-known and distinguished puhUsher In that 
city. 

17. In Trinity Square, Susan, wife of Capt. 
Thomas Lynn, of the Haas. E. I. Company’s ser- 
vice, la her 57th year. 

•— At Elliott House, near Ripmi, at an ad- 
vanced age, Capt. Elliott, R.N. This venerable 
officer was one of the few survivors who sailed 
round the world with the celebrated Capt. Cook. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mr. David Scott, late mi- 
nister of CostinphiDe, and professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental languages in the Univenity of St. 
Andrews. 

22. At Cheltenham, Sir William Marjoribanks, 
Bart, cf Lees, in the county of Berwick. 

Lately. At Clifton, aged 79, Mrs. Elizabeth Jane 
Griffiths, widow of the late Capt. Griffiths, Hon. 
E. 1. Company’s service. 
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fJ.B. The lett^aP.C.^hote^^TM cost, or ^nuj^ctunns' prices ; advance (jm- cmt.) on the snmc ^ 
J>. discount (per cent.) on the sanies N.D. wo deinand.—The bazar maund ts canal to U-2 lb « 
drs., and im bazar maunds equal to 11« factorj/ maunds. Goods sold ha Sa.lUwps B ntds 
a to 8 per cent, more than toheti sold b>/ Ct. Rupees F. nuh.—The Candv is nmai to Th^ 

Surat Candy is equal to 7464 lb. The Pecul w equal to 1334 lb. The Corge V. 2(i jl'S. ' 


C A L C U TT A , Marcli 20, 1 1?3 4. 


Rs.\. Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. Ki 0 Cd*, 2o 0 

Bottles HMHo « —10 8 

Coals B. iTKl. 0 4 — 0 R 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F. mil. 34 1 — 35 5 

Brasiers', ilo. 31 12 — .32 « 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Crosh do. l«> 6 — 20 H» 

Bolt do. 30 a — 30 0 

Tile do. 2/ .'{ — 20 4 

Nails, assort do. ;o 0 — .37 0 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. .3.3 o — :!;i 0 

Russia Sa.Hs. do. 

Coppeias do. 1 10 — 1 12 

i;ottons, chintz pee. 

Muslins, assoit do. I 4 — 13 o 

Yarn 16 to 1/0 inoi o 4i — 0 7\ 

Cutlery, fine 2."»\. — .3.5 \. 

Glass 121J. — IJID. 

H.udware .3o\. — 4o\. 

Hosiery, cotton J.#A. — 2.5 \. 

Ditto, silk P.C. 


_ c 1 Rs.A. Rs.A. 

Iron, .Sweihsh. sq.. .S^.Iis. F.md. 3 11 (W, 3 12 

do. 3 12 — 3 13 

English, do. 2 2 — 2 .3 

7-— do. 2 2 — 24 

Bolt do. 2 12 — 2 14 

Sheet do. 3 » — 3 11 

Nails 10 0 — 14 0 

Hoops F.ind. 2 12 — 3 O 

Kentledge iwt. 0 11 — 0 12 

Lead, Pig F.ind. 4 1) — 4 10 

Sheet do. 4 in — 4 12 

Millinery.. 10 A. — 20A. 

‘“'Iiot, patent bag 

Speller I't.lls. F. md. 4 64— 4 111 

St.iiioncn 31) A. — 40 A. 

Steel. EiiglNh Ct.Ils. F. iml none 

Sweni>h do. 6 .5 — 6 (i 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 1*) 6 — If) I2 

VVoollen.s, Bro.id cloth, fine ..yd. .3 0 — 8 4 

(o.iise .iiul niiddling. .. . I 0 — 2 8 

Flannel line 18 — 1 10 


MADRAS, Ainii 18:5.5. 



R.s. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Boillcs 

..loo 7 

Cd 

8 Iron Hoops 


24 


28 

Cupper, Shoal hing 

•andv 245 


2.50 Nails 


— 


— 

— ('akes 

.do. 220 


2.‘50 Lead, Pig 


35 


42 

Old 

.do. 225 

— 

230 Sheet 


35 

— 

40 

Nails, assort 

.ao, i>{{u 

— 

;«K» MiIhiKTy 


25 A. 

— 

.10 A. 

M uslins .md Gnigliams 

15 \. 



20 A. Speller 


28 



Lo’igclolh, fine 



25 A. Si.it ion erv 


25A. 

— 

30 A. 

f'utlery, tine 

P.C. 


10 A. Steel, P'.hahsh 


80 

— 

85 

Cilass and Earthcnssarc . . . . 

P.C. 

— 

10 Swedish 


140 

_ 

150 

H.irdware 


, — 

15 \. Tin Plates 


20 

— 

21 

Hosiery 

P t . 



Ill ' Woollens, Broad iloth, 

line 

15 D. 


20D. 

Iron, .Swodidi, 

Miidy 42 

— 

.50 coarse 


15 D. 

— 

20D. 

En.'ill.shsi 

.(lo. 21 

— 

23 Flannel, line 


P.C. 

— 

10 A. 

— Flat and bolt 

.do- il 

— 

2.J 






DOMRA Y, April .7, IMM. 




Rs. Rs 

12 (d 16 
0,12 

Bottles 





1 opper, She.ithing, l(;-:!2 . . 

Thick sheets 

Plate 

Tile 

('ottons, Chintz, A:c.. Nc... 
Longcloths 

— — Muslins 

.cwt. 
, do. 

■ do. 
.do. 

.51 ^ 

43 — 50 

51V 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 25 to (io . . 

Ciitlerv, table 

Glass and Earthenware . . . . 

Hardware 

Hosiery, half hose 

..lb. 

0.13 

p. r. — 

35 D. — 4t»D. 

P. C. 

P. C. 


Rs. Rh. 

Iron, Swrdif.li, bar St. c.indy .'»! (o^ 

Englisli, do do. 22.8 

Hoopi. cwt. 4.8 

Nails do. 11 

Sheet do. 8 

Rod lor holts St. candy 22 

’ do. lor n.iils do. 2!) 

Lc.id, Pig cwt. 8.8 

Sheet do. 8 

Milhnen no demand 

Shot, patent cwt. 9 

‘speller do. 6.8 

Stationery 1.5D. P.C. 

Steel, .Swedish tub 10 

Tin Pl.ntcs Iwx 18 — ^ 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 3 — 6 

c(*arse 0.12 — i 12 

Flannel, fine 0.8 — 1.4 


CANTON, April I, 18:U. 


Drs. Drs. 1 i-'rs. i^rs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 20 yds piece 24 (d 41 .Smalls pecul 30 70 

Longcloths do. 34 — 6 .Sttx*l, .Sw,edisli, in kits cwt. 4 — 

- — Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 2 . Wcxillcns, Bioad cloth yd. 1.2.5 — — 

Cambrics, 40 yiU do. 4 — 5 1 do. ex super yd. 2.75 

*— Baiidannoes do. 14- — 2\ CamleLs..: pee. 17 —21 

Yarn, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 40 — .5.5 |' Do. Dutch do. 28 30 

Iron, Bar do. 1.30 —1.40 Long EIN do. 8 — 84 

Rod do. 2{ — ; Tin, .Straits pecul 151 — 161 

Lead, Pig do. 4 — , Tin Plates box 10 — 11 

■ I 


.4««/.Journ.N.S.VoL.lJ.No.,58. ) 
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SINGAPORE, April ‘J4, 1834. 


Drs. Drs. 

Anchors pecul @ l«i 

Bottles H)0 ai — 4 

('opper Nails and Sheathing pecul .‘Ki — :K> 

('ottons,MadaiH)llani.s,3r)yir. by32in. pcs. 13 — 3 

Iiuit. Irish 25 .Ki do. — 2i 

Longcloths 3fl to 40 do. 4—7 

do. do. ■ . • .30-40 do. 5 — 7i 

do. dti 44 do. & — 0 

.50 do. 0 — 8 

54 do. 7 — 

(jO do. 7 — 8:. 

Prints* 7-8. stnele mlout's • • --do. 2i — .3 

9-8. do. 3 — 4 

— Cambric* 12yds. by 42 to 4.) in.. -do. li — 23 

Jaconet* 20 44 ■ ■ 40 do. IJ — 4 

Lappets* 10 •• •• 40 • ■ 44 --do. li — \% 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton llkfs. imit. Battick* dble.* -corge f> 8 

' do. do Pullicat doz. 2J — 3 

Twist, 24 to 42 pecul 45—50 

Hardware* assort P. D. 

Iron, Swell Ksh pecul 5 — 5i 

English do. 2i — 2i 

Nails do. 9 — 10 

Lead, Pig do. 4* — 5 

.Sheet do. 6 — 5' 

Shot, patent bag li — 2 

Spelter pecul 4 — 4i 

Steel, Swedish do. 6i — 7 

English do. 4i — 0 

Woollens* Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

Cainblets do. 20 — 25 

Ladies' cloth (Scarlet) yd. I4 — 2i 


• REM. 

Oi/cutta, jlpHi 12, 1834. — Tlte market for 
Chintzes continues ^ cry inactive, and there are no 
.sales to report. Some iiea\ y Side*, of Jaconets and 
Lappets have been eflecled’ at Ki'-t w t ek's pnci ^- : 
in other descriptions we have no alteration to 
notice. Turkey lied V.irii i-i in tioniand, and the 
price may lie qmitetl somewhat luglier. Mule 
Twist is in limited demand, and no alteration in 
prices. Orange Tw'ist reniain.s m grawl iiKpim. 
Woollens of coarser deh.riinious, st'ailet .indbluc, 
h.i\c- somewhat declineil 111 prue. Copper 1011- 
nmies in demand, and a furtlier innroveiiient h.H 
taken place in cotiscqnence of holders acting with 
firmness. Iron without salts .sini c our last.' N.iil, 
Rod, and Hoop, haicilighth lUiprovedm pricis; 
o.lier descriptions icniain ' w ithont alteration. 
Steel continues williout inquvrs. Ia*ad has ini- 
pro\cd 111 prices, ow-ing to the doinaud from the 
t’liper Provinces, .‘^peiter ami Tin PIalc> con- 
imiie pretty actne. QuicU-ilver, nothing doing. 
— IV. Cur. 

Uumhajf. April Tu — There seems no actn o demand 
for Cotton goods whatei er.aml theni.arket apjiears 
hea\ ily stocked with e\er\ variety of iiiitisnCot- 


R K s. 

ton. Cotton Twi-t continues without any demand, 
and no transactions ha\e been reported lately. The 
btock . tif metals tn second hands are very heavy, 
and !>ak*s at low puces even diihciilt to eflect. Wmil- 
leii giMids tio not improve in price, though the 
stotk, from re.Iuced imports, cannot be great.— 
Pt . Cur. 

Cnutnn. Marrh 18, 18 .' 14 . — W'ooUeiis continue 
without demand. — M^irrh 2.>. There has bt*en a 
dctliiie 111 W oolleiis lately of full half a dollar per 
>aid; and the inaikei is extremely dull, with a 
iieaw stock. 

StUL’-iiji>-}r, AptU 111, 18.34 — Tlic demand foi 
Europe Piece ( nxuls ami Twist is a little improved, 
.iiul sexeial sales hat e been made at our qnotatioiih, 
No blue Twist at present in the market, and a 
limited quantit\ of No. 48 wouldnow readily fetch 
9."* to ln;» Dr.s. jier pccuk Bar Iron is in ileniand, 
Imi at lowpiues. Theie is a good deal doing in 
tlie larious artitles of China consumption, pei 
juiiks . — Apul 24. T>uring the week, the demaiK’ 
ft)i Piece (Jo. ds has liceii intlier animated, and a 
good mail) bales have taken place at our ([uota- 
tious. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCIIAXGEsS. 


Culcullti, y/yin/ l‘J, 1831. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. lls. A«. [ ‘'eil. 

Prem. 23 4 Reniiitable 22 4 Piem. 


«{p!c 


Cent. I.oaii}* “ 


or Old .■). 1 


1 

0 s'.*... Ditto .... 2 do. 0 

, f New 5 per ( ’ent. from \ 

^ 1 No. ll.'iJ to KJiM) .. f 

Ditto 1601 to 1 "128(1 from i to 2!; per cent, prem . 
according to the number. 

2 4 .3(1, or New ditto .... 2 0 
Disc. 0 12 4 per rent. Loan dis. . . I (i DibC. 
3,000 Bank of Bengal Sliare^i— .3,2(J(i. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill i r, 0 per rent. 

Ditto on government and s ihiry bills 4 i) dc*. 

Interest on loans on deiiosiL 4 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange, 

Bills onC'ourt of Directors, J2 months’ date, to buy. 
Is. llld.; to sell, 2s. per ‘^a. Rupee. 

Private Bills on London, 6 months’ sight, to huj, 
2s. 2^d.‘, to sell, 2s. 3id. per ha. Ilupte. 


Madras, April 8, ISS-l. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal llemittahle Loan 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. .‘150 

Madras Rs. per 3.35 Sa. Rs 27 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , viz. KKlj; Madras Rs. per 
IPO ha. Rs 2.* Pi cm. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittablc Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription* vij. 350 

Madras Rs. per .3.‘*.5 Sa. Rs Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Ilnjkcrs in buying and selling Pub- 
lif Schist tus, Madras It’s, per 

J(n; i 2 D- c. 


Bengai Five per cent. Loan of IRth Aug. 1825- 
\t the Rate of Siibhcription, vie. 10(>i 
Madras Rb. ))ei IiKi Sa. Rs. 

Bo:i(*s, No. I tol.iMMi Par. 

Ditto, alxne No. 1,000 from i to li Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830, 

At the Kate of SuhsiTiptinn, viz. lOfii 

Madras Rs. per loo Sa. R» 2 Prem. 

F'xthange, Feb. 24. 

Agents’ Bills, on F.nglaiul, at 30 days’ sight. Is. 8Jd. 
pel M. Rs. 

liiitnbm/, 5, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 mo. sight. Is, lOd. to Is. lid. 
jier Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at .3o days’ sight, 105i Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bom. 
R<c. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable l^oan, 131 to 132 Born. Rs. per lOO 
Sa. Rupees. 

5 per rent. Loan of 1822-2.3, according to the period 
of discharge, 105i to 108) per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, lOTJi to liO per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, note llOi per ditto. 

Canton, April 1, 1834. 

Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 months’ sight,— 4s. lOd. to 5s. ; per 
Sp. Dol. 

On Bengal.— Private Bills, 209 to 211 Sa. Rs. per 
100 hp. Dols. (no demand). 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 to 218 per ditto. 
Sycee Silver at Lintin, 3 to .3i per cent. prem. 

The Company have closed their treasury fov 
bilF on tlie hiiprcme Government. 




Dsgtination. | Ships' Name ^ ^ \ Owners or Con f,>finees. C .ptains. iladftZ- ' Reference for Freight or Passage. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, Sept. 26. 


S«/rar.— The West-lndia market is heavy, and 
sales languid, though prices are well maintained. 
Mauritius Sugars sell freely, and East-lndia com- 
mand higher )>rices than the last India House rates. 
The stock of West-lndia is 2,fll4 casks more than 
last year; that of Mauritius 11,354 l»gs less. 

Cuffee . — The Coffee market is very unsettled; 
>no public sales and few private purchases. 

Cotton. — The market Is steady, and prices are 
supported, but the purchases are limited. 

Ten. — The Company’s sale commenced on the 
1st September ; the following are the prices ob- 
tained: — 

Bohea, qu. chests, Is. lOid. to Is. Hid., being 
Id. cheaper than last sale ; half ditto. Is. iiUl:l. to 
Is. K^d., Id. cheaper; large ditto. Is. <)ld. to 
Is. lOSd., 2d. cheaper. — Congou packages, Is. lO^d. 
to 2s., being Id. to lid. cheaper ; common, Is. Hd. 
to Is. 94fL; good, 2s. to 2s. 3d.; hne, 2s. .kI. tc 
2s. 7id. — Twankays, common, 2s. l^d. to 28. 2d.; 
better, 2s. 21 d. to 2s. ,id.; fine, 2s.('id. to 2s. Iki.; best, 
3s. 9id. to 3s. Kkl.— I-lyson, common, 3s. 6‘id. to 
3s. 8d. ; better, 3s. 9d. to 3s. lid. ; gixid, 4s. 3d. to 
5s. ; fine, 5s. 9d. to (fe. 2d. ; best, 8s. to 8s. 3(1.— 
Common Twankays h.aAe sold at 4d. per lb. ad- 
vance on prices of last sale. Hysons are dearer 
full 8(1. to 8d. 

The market continues very firm, and low con- 
gous are inquired for at Id. profit. Flowery Pe- 
koes are also in demand, nor can we wonder at 
this when they sold at lower prices than was ex er 
known, and many of the finest quality. The 
clearing last week was immense : large Boheas .341 , 
half ditto 181, quarter ditto, 1,G21 ; clearings of 
all kinds, 1,136,9(}3 lbs. 

StVA;.— All descriptions are unaltered in value. 
The stock of most sorts of East-liulia is large. 

Indigo. — The total (juantity declared by the 
East-lndia Merchants for safe ou the 7th Oct. 
amounts to 2,355 chests ; the show commenced on 


the 15th .Sept, and comprises good and middling 
descriptions, such as sold at 4s. (id. to .5s. 9d. per 
lb. at the Company’s last sale. The accounts from 
Calcutta state that the crop promises toi^ large. 

The London Mercantile Journal says: — ** The 
late East-lndia Company's warehouses will be con- 
tinued as depositories for bonded goods until the 
goods now deposited are disposed of ; and also 
such goods iielonging to the late Company as may 
be on llieir voyage. This point has bran conceded 
by Government at the urgent rc(]ucst of a body of 
the most respectable East-lndia merchants. We 
earnestly hope that this privilege will be continued 
after the expiration of these events, in order to 
prevent any monopoly of the dock companies, 
which we understand has been attempted by the 
St. Katherine and London Docks. The public are 
ahreadv well aware of the recent conduct of these 
dock companies in their combination to raise the 
rates and thaiges on wine and spirits ; and we have 
no doubt that, if they could once obtain a mono- 
poly of the bonding of East-lndia produce, the 
Ea»t-Indi.i merchants would be in a worse situa- 
tion than the wine and spirit dealers. Great cause 
exists, for imsluinliering vigilance, lest other mono- 
polies should arise out of the extinction of that of 
the late Kast-liidia Company, of a decidedly 
Horse t haractcr. There is evidently a spirit abroad 
that IS at sonietiiing of the kind — a pitiful passion 
forgetting, not on honourable and equitable jirin- 
ciples, but in utter disregard of such rules of con- 
duct — in fine, an assiinilatioii of the land to the 
water, in which the large fish devour the small 
ones.” 


The East-lndia Company have given notice tliat 
they will not ax ail theniNclves of the privilege 
granted by (iovenmjipnt to take charge, warehoiisi', 
and sell, ’ lire giKxls of the inertliantb trading to 
India and China. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, ftom Aiyusl lo Sei>temhcr25, I83k 
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Frederick Barry, Stock and Share Broker, 7, Birchin Lane, Cornhill. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


(SFalcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, April 3. 

Writ of Habeas Corpus, — After tlie rising 
of the court, Mr. Turton applied to Sir 
John Grant, in chambers, for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, directing the Hon. Robert 
Forbes, magistrate of Burdwan, to bring 
up the body of Stephen Stevenson Slier, 
man, proprietor of the Coobada indigo- 
factory, in the district of Burdwan, alleged 
to be in his (Mr. Forbes’J enstod}*. The 
application was grounded on a jointaffida- 
vit, sworn to by Mr. Thomas Smith, an 
assistant at tlic factory, and Mr. William 
Hallows Belli, the collector of IJooghly, 
and brother.! n.law of Mr. Slierman. The 
following is a narrative of the particulars, 
as set forth in the afHdavit. 

On the morning of the 27tl] of IMaich. 
Mr. Smith was awoke by the noi>e made 
by several persons rushing into the house 
at the factory, on whicli, M the request of 
Mr. Sherman, he wont down stairs to see 
what was the matter, where he found the 
naib nar.ir attached to the oftice of the ma- 
gistrate of Burdwan, the darogah of the 
thannah, and between thirty and forty po. 
lice peonra and chokeydars, the greater 
number of whom had rushed into the 
lower apartments of the house. Mr. Sniith 
asked the naib nazir by what authority he 
hail forcibly entered the house ; in reply to 
which the nazir said, that he came by the 
directior, of the magistrate of Burdwan, for 
the purpose of arresting Mr. Sherman, 
aiid shewed Mr. Smith a pervvannali from 
Mr. Forbes, authorizing him to make 
such arrest. Mr. Smith brought Mr. 
Sherman to him, on which the nazir shewed 
his Persian document to Mr. Sherman, 
and informed him that lie had received 
orders from Mr. Forbes to arrest and bind 
him, and keep him in safe custody till the 
arrival of Mr, Forbes, who was then on 
his way to the factory. After some dis- 
cussion, the nazir agreed to release Mr. 
Sherman, provided he could give security 
fur his appearance before Mr. Forbes, and 
a messenger was sent to Mr. Alexander, a 
missionary, who became security for Mr. 
Sherman, who was thereupon released. 
The nazir, chokeydars, and peons then 
commenced a search after Mr. Sherman’s 
servants, several of whom, to the number 
of eight or ten, as well as some other per- 
sons not in Mr. Sherman's service, they 
seized, and bound band and foot with 
cords. The nazir llien called upon Mr. 
Sherman to deliver up to him all his fire- 
arms, as well as the keys of the drying- 
Asiat,Journ.'S.S, Vol 1 ■i.No.59. 


house, the pre.ss-liouse, the storehouse, and 
all the godowns. The nazir took posses- 
sion of, and carried away, three double- 
barrelled guns, a pair of pistols, a musket, 
some hog-spears and sabres, and several 
walking-sticks, respectively belonging to 
Messrs. Sherman, Smith, and Branson. 
In the afternoon of the same day, Mr. 
Forbes arrived, and pitched his tent at a 
short distance from the factory ; on which 
the nazir went to the tent, taking with him 
the people that he had seized and bound, 
and the guns, pistols, hog-spears, &c. that 
he had taken possession of. Shortly after 
this, a body of sepoys arrived at the fac- 
tory, and, by order of Mr. Forbes, seized 
and apprehended Mr. Sherman, who has 
since remained, and now is, a close pri. 
soiier under the orders of Mr. Forbes. 

Sir John Grant directed the writ to issue, 
returnable immediately. 

The perwannah referred to sets forth that 
certain persons in the employ of Mr. Sher- 
man are implicated in the wilful murder 
of one Bhoirob Boagdee; that Mr. Sher- 
man had been repeatedly called upon to 
produce them, which he refused to do on 
various pretences; that Mr. Sherman is 
charged with great oppression and tyranny, 
and with plundering the goods of certain 
tenants, and by his oppressive conduct had 
obliged the complainants to desert their 
homes. It therefore empowers the naib 
nazir of tlic Foujdarry to proceed to the 
factory, and desire Mr. Sherman to pro- 
duce the defendants, and in tlie event of 
his not producing them, to keep him under 
restraint, in a suitable and becoming 
manner, till further orders, arrest the de- 
fendants, and if any arms, or implements 
and instruments for coiiiniitting riot and 
disturbance, w’cre found to produce them 
before the magistrate. 

April 12. 

The second sessions for the present year 
were opened by Sir John Grant, when 

Mr. l^tinsep made a verbal application 
on behalf of Rajah Knllce Kissen, to be 
exempted from serving on the grand jury, 
on the grounds of rank and religious 
scruples ; and a petition to the same eflect 
was presented from Radakaunt Deb. 

Sir John Grant allowed them the iiidul. 
geiice on the present occasion, but ex- 
pressed his intention not to do so again, 
stating that it was the duty of members of 
all religions to make themselves useful in 
the administration of the laws for the be- 
nefit of society ; and that no rank could be 
superior to the honourable and responsible 
office of a grand juror. 

The only native on the grand jury was 
Rooploll Mullick. 

(S) 



Asia lie TntcUmence. — Calcutta, [Nc 


April 

Jeremy Dc Cruz, a Porlu^nesc Christian 
of Bombay, was convicted of murdering a 
woman with whom be cohabited, in a most 
barbarous manner. After beating anti 
kicking her for more than an hour, in spite 
cf the poor creature’s groans and entreaties, 
and the interference of others, he left her 
unable to speak or move. The brute re- 
turned, after some time, and recommenced 
beating, kicking, and dragging licr about, 
whilst she was senseless. He lifted lier up 
in his arms and dashed her down on hard 
koah pavement, three several times. No 
officer appears to have been called in till 
tlie murder was nearly porjjctratcd. The 
body exhibited several hiuises on the back, 
two wounds on the head, the fare wav 
dreadfully swollen and some of the iihs 
were fractured on both sides. The mur- 
derer was executed on the 12ath. 

Insolvext Dertors* Court, April 19 . 

In the matter of Col tin and Co , — In re- 
turn to the reference of the court, on the 
22d March (sec p.2), the examiner reported 
that Mr. Macnaghten, the assignee, had 
certified to him that the debts in the sche- 
dule had been established to his satis- 
faction ; that the consents grantid by cre- 
ditors, personal or by attorney, satisfactorily 
proved before him, amounted to more than 
one-half in number and value of such 
debts so established ; and that the execution 
of such powers of attorney as had been 
taken into account had been duly proved, 
and contained powers to warrant such 
consent. The report further stated that 
the amount of debts on the schedule was, 
Rs, 1,0.‘1,45,10.5 due to 1 ,015 creditors, and 
that the number of creditors consenting to 
the discharge was 5:^-5, whose claims 
amounted to Ils. 66,33,999. 

Report confirmed. 

In the matter of Fer^vssov and Co . — The 
26th July w'as appointed for the day of 
bearing in this case. 

May ii. 

In the matter of Colvin and Co — Mr. 
Turton, on behalf of certain creditors, 
stated that, at a meeting yesterday, it was 
considered desirable that the remuneration 
of the assignee should be by commission 
of 5 per cent, on dividends, in full of all 
charges (except law-charges, printuig, and 
postage), instead of the former mode by 
salary, and prayed the court’s sanction. 

Mr. W. W. Bird, the chairman of the 
meeting, being present, was questioned by 
the Commissioner (Sir J. P. Grant) as to 
his opinion what the proposed remunera- 
tion would amount to. He said he could 
not of course vouch for the accuracy of the 
calculations laid before the meeting, but 
his impression was, that it would yield be- 
tween seven and eight hundred rupees per 
month, as st-ued in ihc petition, upon an 


average for the whole period of liquidation, 
asMiming this to last only six years. 

Tl)e Comvtissio7?n' said, he should he 
mo^'t unwilling to adopt any alteration in 
the mode of remunerating the assignee, 
which would have the cfiect of giving him 
more than the monthly rate he had received 
for the past year; and therefore, it must 
be clearly understood, that, whatever siimv 
should be reservetl from the dividends by 
deducting the 5 per cent., mii-.t be con- 
sidered by Mr. Macnaghten as liable to 
future account ; so that, if there were an 
cventiic'd excess, it must I)e refunded. 
^Vith this restriction, the piayer of the 
petition was acceded to. 

Mr. Tuilon riqiicstcd the order of tlu' 
court upon a petition of the insolvents, 
pra}ing that they might be individually 
di'^thciiged fiom all liability under the 6;h! 
sec. of the act, since tliey had obtained 
assents thereto from more than half their 
credi'ors in numher and amount. This 
petition iiad been rcfcired to the examini r, 
whose rC])ort coniiiined theabote fact, ami 
further consciUs having been iiled in tlte 
meantime, making the number of eon- 
senting ci editors ibrty-six more than one- 
half, and in value upwaidvoi’ sixteen lakhs 
more than the act required. Mr. Turlon 
applied that the insohents might be finnli) 
discharged. 

Sir J. r. Grant inquired if the whole 
affairs of this insolvency were wound up ; 
and, being answered iii the negative, 
directed Mr. Turlon’s attention to the fol- 
lowing words in the clause of the act under 
which this ap])!icatiuu was made. After 
retjuiring the consents of creditors to the 
amount of moie than one-half in number 
and amount, the clause sets forth : — “ and 
if it shall appear to such court that the 
said insolvent has acted fairly and honestly 
towards his or her creditors, such conit 
shall be fully authorized and empowerc.l 
thereupon to order that the said iiisoKcnr 
shall be for ever discharged froinall liability 
whatsoever for or in respect of such debts 
so established aforesaid; and such coint 
shall, in the order to be draw'ti up, specify 
and set forth the names of such creditors ; 
and after any such order shall have been so 
made, no further proceedings shall be bud 
in the matter of the petition before the 
court, unless upon appeal made to tiiu 
Supreme Court of Judicature of the Pre- 
sidency where such court for the relief of 
insolvent debtors shall be boldcn,as hereby 
authorized.” The learned commissioner 
apprehended, if the insolvents were finally 
discharged, that the w'ords following, “and 
after any such order,” must stay all pro- 
ceedings in this court relative to the esfutc. 

Mr. Turlon '^argued, that the worHs 
merely put an end to the proceedings in the 
court so far as the insolvents were indivi- 
dually concerned, and had no reference to 
staying the proceedings in the matter of 
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the cbtatc, in which applications would he 
made on the petitions of the assignee or 
creditors as usual. It was the cusloin to 
aJjourn the liearing from day to day, so 
that parties iiiiglit have an opportunity of 
bringing to the notice of the court all 
matters connected with the insolvent’s con- 
duct ; and this having been done in this 
case, and the final hearing having been ap* 
pointed, it w'ould of course terminate the 
matter of tiie insolvents' petition. 

Sir J. r. Grant asked in what part of 
the act it appeared in which the insolvents’ 
petition could he separated from the whole 
matter before the court? Jn his opinion, 
if the discharge were granted, no jndcced- 
iiig could be had on the matter unless upon 
aj)peal to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. I'urton said, if that was the con- 
struction put ujx)!! liie fiet, it must put an 
end to the insolvents’ discharge, as the 
business of the estate might not be termi- 
nated for many years, indeed it was pos- 
sible that a dividend might he made twenty 
\ears hence. . He argued, first, that the 
commissioner’s construction would render 
the act peilectly nugatory; secondly, tha' 
>> was conlradietory to the former part 
)f tlie clause, \'vhich authorized the dis- 
charge of the insolvent when his estate bad 
jnij'iuced sufiicient to pay three-fourths of 
the tli’bts established in the court, and 
Ja^ly, ihat it was clear such a construction 
was never conlempl.ited from tlic latter 
part of the clause, which })roviJed that the 
v'rder for tlie discliarge should not affect 
creditors residing out of the limits of the 
company’s charter at the time tlie order 
was made. 

Sir J. P. Grant said, that his present 
oiunion was against the insolvents’ dis- 
charge > he wished, however, to he under- 
st ) d as not giving a final decision. 

]Mr. Turlon submitted that this was an 
act, on which, like all others alfectiiig the 
liberty of the subject, it was customary to 
put the most favourable construction ; and 
that the court ought not to decide that the 
insolvents must wait until the final wind- 
ing up of the estate unless it was impera- 
tive on it to do so ; that such a decision 
was not imperative was quite clear from 
the former part of the clause, which autho- 
rized the court to grant a discharge after 
the estate “ shall have produced sufficient 
to pay and discharge three-fourths of the 
amount of the debts.” — 

Sir J. P. Gra7i<.— “ Shall have pro- 
duced.” 

Mr. Turton remfirkcd that there was no 
mention of the necessity of making a divi- 
dend, which w'as certainly material to the 
final winding up of the affairs of an insol- 
vent estate. The learned counsel also al- 
luded to the case of Mr. Strcttcll, the only 
one in which a final discharge had been 
granted in this court, the order in which 


had been made without reference to the 
termination of the proceedings. 

Sir J. P, Grant said, if any proceedings 
were to come before him in the case just 
mentioned, he thought there would be 
much difficulty ill the way of their settle- 
ment. IJis opinion was, that a discharge 
could not be granted until the affairs of the 
estate were finally wound up. Granting 
that the Indian insolvent act was, if he 
might use the terms to an Act of the Le- 
gislature, loose and incoinplete, still a final 
discharge was not in the spirit of the laws 
ill which it originated. lie did not sec 
how he could avoid acting according to the 
words of the clause. 

jMi. Turton remarked llial, according 
to this construction, the first part of the 
clause would also he nugatory, 

i:ir J. P. Grant was of opinion, that an 
insoI\ent would he eiililled to his discharge 
if his property was turned into money, and 
it uniuiJiited to tin ee- fourths of his debts. 
And this, observed the commissioner, 
might be a powerful argument to influence 
the court to direct an immediate sale. 
Ills interpretation of the words of the 
clause might possibly be contrary to the 
intentions of the legislature, and if he could 
peicelvc anything that would justify him 
in tliinking so, lie would, of course, give 
them a construction favourable to the in- 
solvents. He tiiought further light might 
be thrown on the matter, and if, on further 
consideration, he should be of opinion that 
the insolvents were not entitled to Ihcir 
final discharge, he would not discharge the 
present application hut make an order to 
the effect— that the insolvents’ conduct had 
been inquired into, — that it appeared they 
had acted fairly and honestly, — and that 
they were entitled to an order for their 
discliaige whenever affairs would permit 
such order to he made. 

The case, accordingly, stood over. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ESTATE OF COLVIN & CO. 

The onler of the Insolvent Court, under 
which the affairs of the estate of Messrs. 
Colvin and Co. have been hitherto managed, 
being about to expire- a meeting of credi- 
tors "was held on the iid May, for the pur- 
pose of considering and recommending to 
the court such measures as might appear 
liest calculated for the future management 
and winding up of the afiairs of the 
estate. 

Mr. W. W. Bird, having been called to 
the chair, stated the object of the meeting. 
The particulars of the transactions of last 
year iiad been published, and the abstract 
was on the table for inspection; the result 
shewed that there would be, in a short 
time, available for dividends, a sum of 
Rs. 7, JO, 000, which could not, however, 
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take place immediately, because it was 
necessary that the period of a year should 
elapse from the date of the publication of 
the insolvency in the London Gazette, be- 
fore any dividends could be made. The 
prescribed period would in all probability 
have elapsed in October or November next, 
when the dividends ready for distribution 
would probably amount to about two an. 
nas in the rupee (2s. 6d. in the pound). The 
expectations of Mr. Macnaghten, to whom 
they were under great obligations for his 
excellent management of the affairs of the 
estate, seemed to have been fully realized. 
It now only remained to consider how the 
continuation of his valuable services could 
be secured for the winding-up of the 
estate. The amount expected to be ulti- 
mately realized was Rs. 43,38,000, but of 
this not more than twenty-five or tliirty 
lakhs could be realized within the next six 
years. The expenses of tlie management 
had been determined in the first instance 
at Rs. 1,000 a-month for Mr. Macnagh- 
tcn*s salary, and a sum unfixed, but not 
expected to exceed Rs. 2,000 a-n onth, for 
the establishment ; making altogether a 
sum of Rs. 3,000 a-munth, including the 
salaries of the two partners. In future it 
would be only necessary to continue one of 
these partners, so that there would be a sav- 
ing of Rs. 400, and it was likely that other 
deductions might be effected, though it was 
not likely that tlie average monthly ex- 
penses could be reduced below Rs. 1,000, 
excepting law charges. Taking, therefore, 
a thousand rupees a-month as the average 
for establishment, in six years that would 
amount to Rs. 72,000, exclusive of such 
allowance as might be thought necessary 
for Mr. Macnaghten*s service*;. The ques- 
tion was, therefore, whether it would be 
most desirable to continue the assignee's 
fixed salary, or to remunerate him by a 
commission, in the same way that tlie 
assignees were remunerated in most of the 
other insolvent estates. Supposing from 
twenty -five to thirty lakhs to be re.ilized in 
the next six years, five per cent, on Rs. 
27,50,000 would yield Rs. 1,37,500, from 
which if they deducted one thousand ru- 
pees a-month for establishment, there 
w'ould remain Rs. 65,500, leaving for the 
assignee an allowance of Rs. 770 a-month, 
with the risk of the average expenses being 
greater than at present for the next six 
years. That arrangement had appeared to 
those who bad looked into the accounts of 
the estate to be the most expedient, and it 
was now submitted for the consideration of 
the meeting. There was only one objec- 
tion that could be raised against this ar- 
rangement — tlie Rs. 770 a-month was the 
result of five per cent, on the whole of the 
estimated assets for the six years, including 
those received during the past year, for 
which Mr. Macnaghten had been receiving 


Rs. 1 ,000 a- month . Now it was proposed 
to give him this Rs. 1 2, OCX), that he had 
received, in addition to the commission of 
five per cent, from the time of his taking 
charge, and if that were resolved on, it 
w'ould make his remuneration during the 
six years amount on an average to about 
Rs. 800 a-month, which sum would per- 
haps be satisfactory to himself, and cre- 
ditable to them. 

Dr. Tytler then proposed “ That from 
the 1st May, the remuneration to the assig- 
nee shall be made in the way of commis- 
sion at the rate of five per cent, upon the 
dividends, instead of the former mode of 
lemuneration by salary, which commission 
is to be in full of all charges with the ex- 
ception of law’-charges, printing, and post- 
ago,” w hich was carried unanimously. 

I\Ir. bird then stated, that Mr. Mac- 
naghten had told him that the original 
statement made at the former meeting 
i^oiild turn out to be nearly correct, save 
and except a tew slight dillerences, which 
could not have been foreseen. 

GIGANTIC HAILSTONES. 

The following extraordinary statement 
is communicated to us by a respectable 
authority, who pledges himself for its 
truth, and who vouches that it can he 
attested by four European gentlemen who 
W’erc present ; 

“ April 18, 1831. — A violent hail storm 
occuried on the TJth instant, about half 
past five in the evening in the neighbour- 
hood of Pubu.T ; one hail -stone was niea- 
.sured and fouini to he one foot in circum- 
ference; another weighed eleven ounces, 
no tile roof could resist these masses of 
ice." — lludcnu. 

ESTATE OF FEUGUSSON & CO. 

The follow ing view of the debts and 
assets of the estate of the late fnm of I'er- 
gusson and Co. is deiived from the sche- 
dule wiueh it is the intention of the partners 
to file to- morrow. 

Due to Creditors m India • ■ • • Sa. Rs. I,85,77jni7 
To Creditors in Europe 1 

Total .... Sa. Rs. 3,40,(J3,!»-27 

Due to the firm, from debtors in Civil 

Service Sa. Rs. 12,94, 92f) 

Ditto ditto Military 19,11,^^ 

Commercial debts 1,14,10,024 

Indigo ditto l, 27 ,.'}»,<Mo 

Miscellaneous ditto 50.97>37o 

House Accounts ditto 55,51,299 

Total . . . • Sa. Rs. 3,80,23,913 
• — — — 

With regard to the engagements of the 
house, there are various balances included 
therein (37, 20, (XX)), consisting of bills 
drawn on their London correspondents 
long since paid, and many others which do 
not form in reality any part of the claims 
against the firm ; although necessary as a 
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111 »ttcr of acoiint lo apjK'ar in the schedule, 
arising principally from Messrs. Fairlie, 
Clarke and Co. having as yet rendered no 
account-current, which lias prevented many 
necessary transfers being made. The above 
deductions will therefore leave the actual 
cMigageinenlsof the house about 3,03,00,000 
In respect to the debts due to the late firm, 
from tlie particular time to which it was 
necessary to make up the accounts, viz, 
Sffith November, the whole of the Indigo 
advances fur season 1833, and a conr^ider- 
able portion of those of the season J 834, 
arc included in the list, amounting to about 
42,0O,0CX) and since that time, of course, 
ilie indigo of 1833 has been realised, to 
the amount of about 33,00,000 . — India 
Gaz., Jlpril 15. 

ABOLITION OF IlINUU HOLIDAYS. 

The Calcutta papers, European and Na- 
tive, are <'ngagt‘d in a controversy on the 
subject of a proposition made hy the Bengal 
Bank foi the abolition of the Hindu holidays 
(or rather, that the Bank and Treasury be 
not sliiit on tliosc day^), whicli, it is well 
known, interfere greatly with husine->s. 
The Uiformcri Hindu liberal paper, de- 
fends the holidays, which it compares with 
ti»e Christian Sabbath : ** suppose,” it is 
significantly asked, that either by force or 
fraud j some of our Indian Rajah Baha- 
eioors got possession of England, and that 
a handful of foreigners were able to gi\e 
laws to the millions of the Christian popu- 
lation of that island ; suppose that that 
Hindoo- English government issued an 
order, requiring the principal oifices in the 
country to be kept open on the Sabbath for 
the transaction of business, and to peti. 
t'O'ijr*, against sucii an infringement of 
their religious institution, it replied, wdth 
a!] our friend the Courier's liberality, that 
hy such an order no restraint was intended 
lo be placed on the exercise of any religi- 
ous observance ; that a few public ottices 
were only to be kept open, and if the peti- 
tioners did not choose to attend office on 
the Sabbath, * there was no want of wil- 
ling and able hands among the [Hindoo] 
population [who had congregated in Eiig- 
laiul] to work on the days which bad 
hitherto been so inconveniently reserved for 
idleness : ' were such an order to be pro- 
mulgated by such a government, would it 
be thought just, would it be tolerated ? 
Would not the whole of tlie Christian po- 
pulation raise their voice against such an 
unjust and arbitrary measure, and urge that 
the principal ofiices being kept open on the 
Sabbath, it would follow, as a necessary 
consequence (unless much inconvenience 
were to be suffered), that all the minor 
offices, all the banking and mercantile 
bouses, and aU the trading concerns, would 
likewise be tin own open, and that there- 
fore, notwilhstunding the evpluiiation of 
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the Hindoo. Biilish Government, the mea- 
sure wi.iild amount to an cllectual tabooin'^ 
of the Sabbath ?” ® 

INDIGO rULTIVATIOy. 

Tlie Sumachar Durpun contains a repre- 
sentation from 2,573 families of ryuts in 
thirty-one villages, which may serve to 
illustrate the assertion of Mr. Crawford 
tliat “ the introduction of the indigo-plan- 
tation into a district is notoriously tlie pre- 
cursor of order, tranquillity, and satisfac- 
tion.*’ They state : “ We are all the ryuts 
of those villages ; some among us received 
indigo advances from tlie former proprietor 
of those factories. Having thus received 
money, we have faithfully delivered the 
indigo plant, and have thus from year to 
year cleared off our accounts. After that, 
another gentleman bought those factories, 
who conducted himself with the same strict 
justice, and we suffered no distress. Now 
the factories have been purchased by a third 
gentleman. At the time of the purchase 
none of us owed a farthing, and yet he de- 
clared, that according to the books we were 
in arrears, and having four or five club- 
men, seized us, and said, ‘ You vagabonds, 
so much money is due from you for indigo 
advances since the time of the old proprie- 
tors.* If the ryut said that be had cleared 
Ills balances, he was ordered to be taken to 
the ehoone godown, w here he w’as confined 
for two or three days ; if he asked for water 
to drink, he w'as told to drink liis own 
uiine; if he asked for food, unhusked rice 
w’as given him. When, through these 
puuisliinenls, life w^as endangered, he w’as 
obliged lo agree to whatever was de- 
manded of him, and to write out an engage, 
meiit on stamped paper. This state of 
things having continued from Ugruhun to 
Maugh, when we had prepared the lands 
for indigo which w'e bad agreed to cultivate 
in order to preserve our honour and lives, 
and also with much labour, the lands for 
our own rice-cultivation, the period for 
sowing having arrived, the ryuts were 
forced to plant indigo, some upon four, 
some upon eight, some upon twelve bigahs 
more than they had received advances for. 
If any ryut resisted this injustice, four club- 
men were sent to bring him lo the factory. 
When he arrived there, the order was given 
to shew him the dogs and m.ike him sign a 
paper. This order being given, the amlas 
caine to him and told him that unless he 
paid a fine of ten rupees to the sahib, and 
four rupees to them, and two rupees to the 
club-men, he would be eaten up by the 
dogs. The unfortunate man to preserve 
his life sold all that he had, in order to 
raise the gold mohur, and if be failed to do 
so, he w'as ordered out to tend the cows until 
the debt was liquidated. When the indigo 
plants appeared upon our own grounds 
w hieli w L bad sown, if our cows or calves, or 
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goats, or fowls, accidentally set foot upon 
the fields, we were fined at tlie rate of a ru- 
pee for eacli cow, eight annas for each calf or 
goat, and four annas for each fowl, and at 
this rate were we obliged to pay fines six or 
seven times during the season, from the 
first sowings to the last cuttings. Unable 
to continue at home through these out- 
rages, we prepared from village to village 
a statement of our grievances, and pre- 
sented it to the magistrate ; he gr.iciously 
passed some orders, by wliich some of our 
griefs were redressed ; yet considering that 
there are many indigo-planters in this dis- 
trict, and that, from their having pursued 
a similar plan, many complaints were 
lodged in the criminal courts, and that the 
magistrate has but small leisure, we be- 
seech the Governor-general in Council to 
send Mr. Forbes the magistrate of llurd- 
W’an into this district for a month or two. 
And as he has relieved the di^>tresscs of the 
inhabitants of fourteen villages, who were 
suffering from injustice, so we may hope 
that his arrival in our neighbourhood would 
also relieve us from the burthens under 
which we labour. Unless some such plan 
is adopted we must inevitably perish.” 

The Hurkani contains a statement which, 
it says, is authenticated by a respectable 
signature 

“ A dreadful murder has been lately 
committed in the neighbourhood of Pubna, 
on a respectable ryut, by the servants of an 
indigo-planter, arising out of a forcible 
attempt of the latter to sow the unfortu. 
nate man's paddy-cultivation with indigo. 
He was brought into the station, (alive), 
and exhibited a most shocking spectacle. 
It appeared that he had liecn brutally 
beaten with clubs ; but the cause of his 
death was a sw'ord cut on the head, which 
laid bis scull open to the brain. The ma- 
gistrate (Mr. Mills), with the humanity 
by which he is always distinguished, ap- 
plied, with his own hands, all kinds of 
remedies to save the poor fellow’s life— but 
in vain ; he died in the magistrate’s pre- 
sence w'ithout being able to make any de- 
claration.” 

A letter from Ncemtollah, in the Su’ 
machar Darjmn, states that the fiictory at 
that place was forcibly entered on the 29th 
March by 400 latials, or hired ruffians, 
armed with lattees and spears, who took 
away two horses and a variety of articles, 
and set fire to the bungalow. A fight 
took place between the assailants and the 
burkandosses, one of whom was killed 
and others w'ounded. The instigator is 
said to be a European, w'ho was seen, 
mounted upon an elephant, near the scene 
of attack. 

IIOVAL I'AMILV OF NEPAUL. 

.Malui Rajah Ueraj Uijindra Vikram 


Shah, King of Nipal, succeeded his father 
at the early age of three years. He is 
now in his 21st year, and is the father of 
three fine bo\s, the heir-apparent being 
four years of age. The IVIaha Uajah is 
the son of Girvan Jodh Vikram Shah, the 
son of Run Ikihadoor Shah, the son of 
Singh Purtab, the son of Pirthi Narayun, 
the Goorkhali conqueror of Nipal. The 
Goorkhuli dynasty has existed in Nepal 
proper since A.D, 1768. The present 
rajah’s father died of small.pox at an 
early age. He was a piomising prince, 
and had sat on the guddee from early 
infancy, in consequence of the abdication 
of Run llahadoor in his favour. When 
Run llahadoor abdicated, he appointed 
one of the ranees as regent, and guardian 
to his young son, and retired to Benares. 
After a short residence in the holy city, he 
returned to Nipal, shortly after which he 
was killed in dur' ar by his own natural 
biotlier ; the murderer was, however, 
speedily killed by directions of General 
Bhecm Sen Thappa, who preserved the 
life of the young raja, and became prime 
minister of state, in which high office he 
continues to the present time, April, 1834. 
— Sum. Durpun sent from the court. 

li'ATlVE AKTS OF THE lllNnUS. 

“ Upon no subject are more erroneous 
opinions current, than the state of tlic arts 
in India. It is, indeed, generally ad- 
mitted, that they are rude; but it is com- 
monly added, that they are simply and 
cheaply conducted, and therefore well- 
suited to tlie habits and means of the 
people. In this inanncr, every process 
almost, ill their agriculture and manufac- 
tures, meets with some European defender; 
a circumstance to be traced to the situations 
of the observers. Few of them have that 
personil interest in the question, which 
would lead them to a narrow investigation 
of facts. Tlie age at which most of them 
have left England, a long residence in 
India, and an education chiefly literary, 
must disqualify them for a just comparison 
of the relative advantages of the arts of 
the two countries. The great difference 
between the incomes of these persons, 
and of the natives in general, and the 
familiarity of the former with the prices of 
English finer manufactures, cause many 
to forget, that prices, which appear very 
low to them, are ruinously high to the 
poor native ; prohibiting his use of many 
articles, which the former had supposed 
abundantly cheap. And they fail to con- 
sider, that it is the proportion the price 
of labour in each country bears to that of 
its product, which determines the relative 
cheapness of the processes. 

“ Among the few persons, who are at 
the pains of aflbrding any attention to the 
native arts, an erroneous opinion is pre- 
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valent, that great ingenuity is evinced in 
the simplicity of the instruments, by 
which they arc conducted. And they, 
whose taste leads them to admire every 
thing of an Hindostance character, are 
wont to foster their predilections by dwell- 
ing upon this imaginary ingenuity. 

“ Few, but those whom curiosity or 
business leads to the study, have any 
knowledge of the innumerable processes 
to which matter is subjected, before it is 
presented to view in the attract ive form of 
the comforts and luxuries of English life. 
Few reflect that they arc indebted to Euro- 
pean ingenuity, to fenglisli especially, for 
nearly all that they touch, taste, or handle, 
mul that, until of late, every article, 
though much dearer than at present, vi*as 
produced with instruments, beautiful in 
their accuracy and simplicity. It does, 
indeed, evince much ingenuity to simplify 
an instrument in the mechanical, or a 
process in the chemical arts, provided no 
sacrifice be made of labour, material, or 
certainty of result. But to adhere, without 
any attcnjpt at improvement, to instrii- 
uients inciely because they arc simple, — 
instruments wasteful of labour and mate- 
lial, and uncertain in the result, — marks a 
very obtuse and spiritless slate of mind in 
a ])eople. It shews ibeni to be deficient 
in speculative and theoretical men, without 
whom a people must ever grovel in hovels 
with the beasts of the earth. 

“ Let the unhappy Molungbee have the 
same wants ns the English salt-maker; 
and let them be supplied by the sale of his 
labour. Its product in salt, exclusi\e of 
tiie high duty, already dearer than that of 
the Englishmairs labour, would soon 
’point out, how ii’.uch of ingenuity or 
^id^ outage lay in the himj}le processes of 
tljc ]\ioIiinghcc — in his rude furnace of 
fragile and slow Ij -work ing earthen boil- 
ing- pots ; where the excels of caithy 
surface swallows up one-half of ihc heat; 
—in his simple cmpl(»ymcut of limbs, 
able, though half-starved, to raise at least 
fifty pounds, in baling about the liquors 
wdth a two-pound cup; — in his econo- 
mically dispensing with a wooden trough 
or drain, wdiich he might have made in 
one month, perhajis week, of the many 
years he has expended in walking, back- 
W'ards and forwards, between the source 
W'hence he dips up the salt w’ater and his 
boiling.pots. And, where w’ood is his 
fuel, a fraction of th:it he has wasted in 
the furnace w'ouid have yielded all the 
planks required for the material of the 
trough, to be put together wdlh wooden 
pegs, less acted on by salt, and therefore 
better for the purpose than iron nails ! 
Where he ought to make fifty inaunds, he 
makes but one ; as would be shewn by 
the price rising, if he were sujiplied with 
tlie comforts of the Englishman, pci haps 
to .50 rupees a-maiind. It would then be 
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clear, that the present price, low compa- 
ratively with that, results merely from the 
human labour employed being rein line, 
rated worse than the labour of beasts; 
falling short of the wages of the horse in 
England. A hovel, a strip of rag, barely 
defending him from the reproach of abso- 
lute nudity,— a handful of parched gram 
or boiled rice, wdiich he can scarcely afford 
to season with the salt he makes,— in 
short, a keeping on the lowest scale of 
existence of the labouring animal, alone 
prevents the price rising so high, as to 
admit of a profitable importation of salt 
from England. 

“ In the preparation of other chemical 
products, — of the earthy and metallic 
salts especially, — they are either wholly 
ignorant, or so wasteful in their processes, 
as to raise the prices above those, at w’hicli 
many of the articles can be supplied from 
Europe. 

“ In favour of the Indian art of dyeing, 
much has been said, which a close inquiry 
w'ill not hear out. Cotton having been 
forages the fabric of diess, and coloured 
cotton petticoats worn by ail females but 
those of rank, while nature has been lavish 
towards this country in the supply of dyes, 
it might have been expected that the dye- 
ing and printing of cotton goods would 
have been brought to a high state of per- 
fection in India that every etfort w'ould, 
ages ago, have been made by the native 
dyers to fix durably the splendid dyes their 
country alTords. But the same sleepy 
adherence to custom is marked in this, 
as in all other t rades. Their ignorance, 
and waste of the materials they act upon, 
and of their own labour, is shown in 
almost every part of a native dye-work. 
Their mordants are of uncertain compo- 
sition, and badly applied. Black and red 
aie their only very durable colours. Their 
blue dyeing of cotton is so ill -performed, 
that a few washings reduce the colour of 
native blue goods, from the deepest, to the 
lightest shade. The reason is, that in this, 
the land of indigo, its use is not thoroughly 
understood. The blue vat is notprojierly 
made, being more a suspension than 
proper solution of the dye, which docs not 
undergo deoxidation, the apparent change 
upon which its solubility depends in the 
English blue vat. The brown colour of 
Boglipoor, and hiilf of some other cotton 
goods, which are of renowned durability, 
prove upon examination to depend upon 
the silk interwoven with the weft, in which 
the colour is chiefly seated. To two or 
three colours, therefore, the poorer native 
w’omen have to confine their tastes, or to 
wear their gayer chintzes, until so dis- 
coloured with dirt and offensive, as to 
render a scouring unavoidably necessary. 

“ The very important chemical art of 
soap-mnking is in the same backward 
state as the rest ; and its product as dear 
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in proportion. Hence the mass of the 
people cannot afford to make use of soap. 
It proves upon the whole, a less expensive 
course to consume labour and apparel, in 
beating the latter to pieces, by degrees, 
upon boards and stones, than to employ 
soap in the washing of their linen. The 
soap is very bad, and, considering the price 
of the material, dear. A portion only of 
the alkali is rendered caustic, and. is but 
imperfectly combined with tlie oleaginous 
matter; while the large quantity of free 
carbonate, sulphate and muriate of soda, 
separate in grains, causing the soap in 
damp weather to grow humid and deca}*. 
The dark and offensive character of natiie 
soap indicates some damaging of the ma*e. 
rials in the making. Where natron is 
employed, they do not succeed in destroying 
tlte offensive vegetable colouring matter, 
being unable to construct furnaces for the 
purpose. 

** With so abundant a supply of excel- 
lent alkali, and of siliceous earth, in the 
form of quartz, in all the hilly districts, 
and the finest material for fire-brick in 
many parts of the country, and, it is pre- 
sumed, for glass-house pots in some place 
or other, excellent glass might have been 
made by this people : and, from the soda 
earth alone, a good green glass might be 
manufactured. The glasa of the country 
is quite unfitted for any iinporlaut pur- 
pose; and it is very un&iglitly ; made with 
a great excess of alkali, at an ordinary red 
heat, ft is gradually acted on even hy 
water in time. The common country 
kaunchf in mass, upon being ground to a 
fine powder, and macerated in water, 
undergoes a gradual separation into various 
substances ; and decomposition, so long as 
it is kept humid, appeals to be progressive. 
The liquor becomes strongly saline, from 
free carbonate and sulphate of soda, with a 
separation of lime and iron (oxyd?) setting 
as a fine paste on the suiface of the glass- 
sand. For looking-glasses, trinkets, and 
phials for European customers, the glass- 
blower is under the neces.sity of using 
English broken glass, a standard article of 
sale in the larger bazaars. The small size 
and unequal heat of tlieir forges, confine 
the efforts of the native glass-blower, in 
general, to the treatment of a few ounces 
of the metal. Hence any vessel, above a 
phial-size, is blown so thin as to be of 
little use. And though so thin, die glass 
is very liable to crack, from changes of 
temperature, owing to his inability to 
anneal it properly. 

In the treatment of the earths, and in 
the proper use of fuel, the natives are 
surpri‘*ingly ignorant. It were useless to 
introduce the manufacture of mineral 
acids, and of etherial liquids, and the 
casting of iron ; for they have no vessels of 
a porcelainous nature for holding the 
former (none fitted even for the preser- 


vation of common oil and spirit), nor fire- 
bricks for furnaces, for the latter. Without 
fire-hricks, they can neither have works for 
founding glass nor iron ; nor for making 
stone bodied pottery. This, the basis of 
the chemical arts, being wanting, they are 
deficient in all the rest.** — Corresp. Cal. 
Cour. 

THE SANSCRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

A controversy has taken place between 
Dr. John Tytler, and Krishna Mohun 
Bannerjea, a converted Hindu and Editor 
of tlie Enquirer^ respecting the policy of 
cultivating the Sanscrit language and lite- 
rature; the former advocating, in opposition 
to attacks upon it in native Christian pa- 
pers, the encouragement which the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction give to the 
study of the Sanscrit ; the latter contend- 
ing that it tends to perpetuate false religion 
and fahe philosophy. The India Cnzctlc 
remarks upon a somewhat insulting letter 
from Krishna Mohun : “ We regret to 
see in tlit Hurkaru an ignorant and slan- 
derous attack upon Dr. .Tohn Tv tier, hy 
the editor of the Enquirer, because that 
gentleman thinks proper to advocate the 
cultivation of the Sanscrit language, and 
its employment as an instrument for dif- 
fusing knowledge by means of translation. 
We do not agree with Dr. Tytler; we 
differ from him very w'idely ; and if the 
editor of the Enquirer had sought only to 
defend his own opinions, no one could 
or would have blaiiied him. But w’lien 
we see this youth violently attacking, 
misrepresenting, and vilifyingan estimable 
member of society, as pious as he i.s 
learned, liowcver mistaken we may deem 
him in the iinmciliatc matter under discus- 
sion, w’e cannot but feel regret that any 
part of the English press should have, 
apparently through inadvertence, lent 
sanction to such a proceeding.’* 

THE SANSrillT COLLEGE. 

The Gyn?i(inneskun has published the 
very able petition of the late Kammohuii 
Koy to Lord Amherst against the esta- 
blishment of the Sanscrit College. We 
select a few paragraphs : 

“ When this seminary of learning .w'as 
proposed, we understood that the govern - 
iiient in England had ordered a consider- 
able sum of money to be annually de- 
voted to the instruction of its Indian sub- 
jects, We were filled with sanguine 
hopes that this sum w'ould be laid out in 
employing European gentlemen of ta- 
lents and education to instruct the natives 
of India in mathematics, natural philo*<o- 
phy, chemistry, anatomy, and other useful 
sciences, which the nations of Europe 
have carried to a degree of perfection that 
has raised them above the inhabitants ot 
other parts of the world. 
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<< We now find tliat the government are 
establishing a Sanscrit school, under Hiii. 
doo Pandits, to impart siicli knowledge 
as is already current in India. This semi- 
nary (similar in character to those which 
existed in £urope before the time of Lord 
Bacon) can only be expected to load the 
minds of youth with grammatical niceties 
and metaphysical distinctions, of little or 
no practical use to the possessors or to so. 
ciety. The pupils will there acquire what 
was known two thousand years ago ; with 
the addition of vain and empty subtleties, 
since produced by speculative men ; such 
ns is already commonly taught in all parts 
of India. 

The Sanscrit language, so difficult 
that almost a lifetime is necessary for its 
acquisition, is well known to have been 
for ages a himcntahle check on the difili. 
sioii of knowledge. And the learning 
concealed under this almost impervious 
veil is far from safficient to reward the la- 
bour of acquiring it. But if it were 
thought necessary to perpetuate this lan- 
guage for the sake of the portion of valu- 
luablc information it cotilains, tliis might 
be much more easily accomplished by 
other means, than the cstablishineut of a 
new Sinscrit school. I'or there have been 
ahv:i\s, and are now numerous, professors 
of Satiscrit in the diOeient parts of the 
country, engaged in teaching this lun. 
guage as well as the other branches of lite- 
rature which are to be the object of the 
new seminary ; therefore their more dili- 
gent cultivation, if desirable, would be 
cUcciually promoted by holding out pre- 
iniuiiis, and granting certain allowances 
to their most eminent professors, who have 
already undertaken on their own account 
to tcaeli ihcm, and would by such rewards 
be '-ti:nulated to still greater exertions. 

From these considerations, as the sum 
set ajwrt for the instruction of the natives 
of India was intended by the government 
in England for the improvement of its 
Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with 
due deference ,to your Lordship’s cxidled 
situation, that if the plan now adopted be 
followed, it will completely defeat the ob- 
ject proposed ; since no improvement can 
be expected from inducing young men to 
consume a dozen of years of the most va- 
luable period of tlieir lives in acquiring 
the niceties of Byakarun or Sanscrit gram- 
mar. 

If it had been intended to keep the Bri- 
tish nation in ignorance of real know- 
ledge, the Baconian philosophy would not 
have been allowed to displace the system 
of the schoolmen, which was the best cal- 
culated to perpetuate ignorance. In the 
same manner the Sanscrit system of cdu. 
cation w'ould be the best calculated to 
keep tills country in darkness, if such had 
been the policy of the British legislature. 
But as the improvement of the native po- 
j/isiat, Jour,N,S . Vol. 1 5. No.5 9. 
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pulation is the object of the government 
it will consequently promote a more liberal 
and enlightened system of instruction ; 
embracing mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, and anatomy, with other 
useful sciences, which may be accora. 
plished with the sum proposed by eraploy- 
ingtl few gentlemen of talents and learn- 
ing educated in Europe, and providing a 
college furnished with necessary books, in- 
struments, and other apparatus.*’ 

THE INLAND CUSTOMS^ 

Mr. Trevelyan, in his report on the in- 
land customs, proposes, instead of the 
chokeys with which the country is studded, 
particularly in the Western Provinces and 
ill the line of the Ganges, to establish a 
line of cliokeys on the western frontier, 
the limits of which are to extend four miles 
on each side. A I! such British districts, 
or portions of British districts, as can- 
not be included wdthin the line, it is pro- 
posed should be put on the footing of fo- 
reign states as far as the customs are con. 
corned, that is to say, that all their ex- 
ports and Imports to and from British 
India should be subjected to the esta. 
blislied duties, and all their exports and 
imports to and from foreign states be en- 
tirely free. The districts so circumstanced 
will be Ilurriana, llewaree, and Bundle- 
kniid, and this arrangement is deemed ne- 
cessary for the efficiency of the preventive 
system and beneficial to the excluded dis- 
tricts. Besides this, it is proposed to esta- 
blish a second line of chokeys in the Delhi 
and Agra divisions, as an additional check 
upon the smuggling of salt, which is tJie 
only article of which tiie preventive offi- 
cers on this second line arc to take cogni- 
zance. The cflTcct of this arrangement, if 
adopted, will be to free the general trade 
of the country from much vexation and 
annoyance, and at the same time to give 
increased consistence and vigour to the 
restraints on the salt trade. The writer 
shows, by various calculations, that if the 
duties upon internal trade were discon, 
tinned wdiile those upon foreign trade 
were retained, a net surplus might be an- 
ticipated amounting to Rs. 1,11,260. 

THE DHOLE JATRA. 

Application was made to Mr. M‘Farlan, 
the chief magistrate of Calcutta, on the 
14th of March, by a petition, signed by 
121 natives, to put a stop to the “ nui. 
sauce” of the Hoolee, that is, the pnMlego 
assumed by the celcbrators of the festival 
of the B/iotc Jatra, of assaulting pas>>CMi- 
gers, anti covering them with a powder 
called aLctr. 'I'lie petitioners state, ** that 
the said practice of thus annoying passen- 
gers forms no part of the rites enjoined in 
the Shastras as necessary to be performed 
on the occasion of the said festival, and is 
(T) 
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seldom or nerer observed by people of a 
striclly religious charactej^; but on tlie 
contrary^ it is follou^ed by those of a per- 
fectly opposite disposition, that is, whose 
object is mischief rather than religion, and 
religious people consider it an assault 
npon their persons and liberty.** 

Immediate steps were taken to check 
the abuses pointed out, hy ordering no- 
tices to be stuck up to the following ef- 
fect ; “ Persons celebrating the Hoolee, 
arc required to confine their play to per- 
sons of their own caste and acquaintance, 
and not to annoy passengers in the streets 
who are not disposed to join in their 
sport, on pain of the rigour of the law.** 

GWALIOR. 

At Gwalior, it is reported, that Janokee 
Rao had ordered Munnee the banker's 
fingers to be hound up with cotton soaked 
in oil, and the cotton to be ignited, and 
w'as heaping all sorts of ignominies on 
him ; as the servants of the sircar were 
obliged to obey, they prepared to execute 
their cruel orders. Munnee Uam re- 
quested to be taken before the rajah. 
This was complied with, and a scene took 
place; the rajah took out his accounts 
and demanded twenty-seven crores of ru- 
pees. At last the rajah forgave him eigh- 
teen crores, and the banker agreed to pay 
the resU^Delhi Gaz, 

Janokee Rao, the youthful occupant of 
Scindia’s throne, is the recognized ally of 
the British government. Munnee Ram 
Sett was the superintendent of the revenue 
affairs of Gwalior during the administra- 
tion of tlie Baiza Baee, and, when he was 
deprived of the government, he was dc- 
sirous of leaving Gwalior and taking re- 
fuge at Muttra. At the solicitation and 
entreaty of the British resident, Mr. Ca- 
vendish, he was induced to remain and to 
aid in administering the same department 
of the Gwalior government. It became 
evident, however, that he did not enjoy the 
confidence of the maharaja, and he in con. 
sequence very soon tendered his resig- 
nation of the office ; but the maharaja ne- 
vertheless insisted on bis continuing to 
authenticate the official orders, and to ad. 
minister the revenue affairs. This Mun- 
nee Ram declined to do, and in conse- 
quence the maharaja ordered a thousand 
armed men to surround his house and 
keep him in durance, and not to allow 
him to eat unless he paid daily the sum 
of 10,000 rupees, or consent to administer 
the affairs of the office he had held. The 
first two days he paid his guards 20,000 
rupees for permission to eat and drink 
twice. He was then kept without food to 
eat or water to drink for some days, and 
in this state of suffering and exhaustion 
taken into the presence of the maharaja, 
who demanded from him three crores of 
rupees in addition to other sums which be 


chose to claim as alleged embezzlements. 
He has been tortured and beaten to compel 
him to pay tliis money, and his people are 
refused access to him and he to them. Ac- 
cording to our information, it was not 
Munnee Ram himself who was threatened 
with the torture described by the 
Gazette, but it was bis gomashta, on whom 
it has been actually inflicted ; and it is a 
mistake also, w'e believe, to represent the 
maharaja as demanding twenty-seven 
crores of rupees, and Munnee ^m as 
agreeing to pay nine. The whole afiair is 
yet unsettled, unless death should come to 
relieve the iinfortunate Sett from his suf- 
ferings, and from the tyranny of the 
young usurper of Gwalior. 

Such we believe to be the main facts of 
the case ; and, if they have been correctly 
stated to us, we ask Mr. Cavendish, the 
resident, in the face of the world, and in 
the name of all that is honourable and just, 
why he does not interpose his influence in 
favour of this unfortunate man ? We do 
not ask, and he himself does not ask, this 
interposition to screen him from the most 
rigid scrutiny or to protect him from de- 
served punishment. He courts inquiry. 
He has already submitted his accounts^ 
and he is prepared to give any explana- 
tion that may be required. If peculatioi^ 
or embezzlement can be established against 
him to the satisfaction of any British offi- 
cer, he is ready to refund .*ind to bear the 
merited disgrace. But until guilt can 1)C' 
established against him, he looks to the 
sacred word and honour of the British re- 
sident to shield him from the injustice 
and the cruelty of which he is made the 
victim. Will it be believed that this ap- 
peal has been made to Mr. Cavendish on 
the spot — and made in vain? Yet we do 
not understand that Mr. Cavendisli denies 
that it was at liis express request and soli- 
citation, and with an assurance of safety, 
that Munnee Ram remained at Gwalior in 
an official capacity after the deposition of 
tiie Baiza Baee, when he was otherwise 
desirous of leaving that court. 

The friends of Munnee Ram, repulsed 
by Mr. Cavendish, have appealed to the 
Vice President in Council, and we have 
now before us copies of the correspond- 
ence that has passed. We here find it dis- 
tinctly alleged “ that it was at the British 
resi(lpnt*s solicitations and entreaties that 
Munnee Ram was induced to remain at 
Gwalior,** and whether the British resi- 
dent in so doing acted with or without the 
orders of his government^ it w'as as Bri- 
tish resident that he acted, and by his act 
he hound the government that he repre- 
sents, But the Vice President in Council 
has proved equally inexorable, the laconic 
and unsatisfactory answer being that, ** as 
Sett Munnee Ram is residing within the 
jurisdiction of the Gwalior Government, 
no cognizance can he taken of bis case.*' 
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Now tho fact IS, that, although his person 
is at Gwalior, he resides, constructively and 
legally, within the British territory, for 
be has houses and lands, and has long 
carried on business as a banker, at Cal. 
ciitta, Benares, Futtyghur, Agra, and 
other places that might be mentioned, and 
if all this would subject him to the juris- 
diction of our courts, which has been de- 
termined in the case of Mehndy All Khan, 
shall it not also entitle him to tlie protec- 
tion of our government? Apart, how. 
ever, from a right or title cither on special 
or general grounds, policy alone would 
dictate an interference to procure for him 
at least bare justice, lie is one of the 
wealthiest and most extensively connected 
bankers in all India, having a kotee in 
almost every principal city in Hiiidostan. 
Ills banking establishments in Siiidia's 
territoiies have all been confiscated, and if 
Janokce Uao is allowed to pursue his pur- 
}) 0 ‘' 0 s of lawless exaction, the entire de- 
sliiictioii of Muiinee Kam's credit and 
resources must be the result. Munnee 
Rain, ill the strongly significant language 
of the natives, is a “ well-wisher” of the 
Biitisli government. As such he has often 
served the British government, and as such 
he has sullered, and is now suffering, the 
suspicion and ill-will of his countrymen. 
The exertions which Munnee liam made 
to forw ard the views of the British govern- 
ment at periods when financial arrange- 
ments were indispensable, and as didicuU 
as they were necessary, were once well 
known, and should not now be forgotten. 
It is the full conviction of Munnee Ram 
and liis friends that he is persecuted and 
oppressed because of his friendship for the 
British government.— //idia Gtu., AprU 29, 

Agra, 26’th April. — By letters from G wa- 
ll o**, it is learnt that Sett Munnee Ram has 
at length been carried off into the fort, and 
is there kept a close prisoner. The maha- 
rajah, finding that the Sett's English 
friends have all deserted him, now openly 
declares he will have his own will, and not 
abate a rupee of his exorbitant demand. 
All the mahajuns are in alarm ; some of 
them have been already maltreated and 
obliged to give large sums for their ran- 
som : every one expects his own turn to 
be the next. The troops have mutinied, 
and things seem tending towards a general 
confusion. Tlie resident sahib looks on, 
and does nothing. — M(f. Ukh., Apr, 26. 

Matters arc coming to a crisis betw'een 
the young maharaja of Gwalior and the 
ex-receiver of his revenue, Sett Munnee 
Ram. Tills unfortunate victim of mis- 
placed confidence in a British resident has 
been removed into the fort, which, in Mah- 
ratta states, is the ordinary prelude to tlie 
concluding act of violence and tyranny. 
We do not envy the feelings of a Briti^ 
resident, compelled to witness in silence 
the violation of his own implied, if not 


express, assurances of safety. But there 
is still hope, that the Sett's appeal to the 
highest quarter will avail him yet. At all 
^ents, the day of retribution is not far 
distant. The non-interference system is 
vyorking out its own downfall. At Gwa- 
lior, at least, it is consolatory to find, that 
tyranny and uproar go hand in hand, and 
are leading the way to a compulsory change 
for the better.— Co/, Cour., May 6. 

The Baiza Baec is still encamped in tlie 
neighbourhood of Futtyghur, waiting the 
result of a second application to the Gover- 
nor-gencral, to be permitted to reside at 
Singcrampore. Government at first com- 
plied with her request, but, upon second 
thoughts. Lord William advised her to take 
up her abode at the holy city of Benares. 
We are bound to protect the young rajah 
from any attempts she may make to re- 
cover her power at Gwalior ; and bis lord- 
ship, it is understood, is of opinion that 
Futtyghur is rather too near the Gwalior 
s(.ue to secure government against the fear 
of being called upon for something more 
substantial than mere promises . — Delhi 
Gaz., AprU 2^, 

VOTING ON CO [7 RTS- MARTIAL. 

The Caimpore Emminer of March 8tb, 
with reference to the court-martial on 
Lieut. T. S. Fast, of the 59th N.I. (last 
vol. p. 125), the sentence of which was 
declared by Lord Wm, Bcntinck to have 
been ** vitiated and rendered invalid by an 
illegal division of the votes of tlie mem- 
bers upon the finding,” gives the follow- 
ing explanation ; — 

** The court was composed of a presi- 
dent and fifteen members. The votes, as 
nearly as we can recollect, were as fol- 
lows, but wc cannot vouch for their com- 
plete accuracy; 7 for dismissal, 4 for 
suspension, 3 for degradation, 2 fur ac- 
quittal. Tlie court, considering that, in 
awarding punishment they ought to be 
guided by the largest number of votes 
agreeing in opinioriy which was seven, de- 
cided that sentence of dismissal should be 
recorded against the prisoner; but it is 
evident, from the abstract given above, 
tliat if seven only voted for dismissal, and 
the court was composed of sixteen mem- 
bers, nine must have voted against din- 
7 ni 8 salt by voting in favour of some other 
description of punishment; so that in fact 
the sentence recorded against the prisoner 
was not the sentence of the court, but of a 
minority of the court. Nine members 
voted tor a lesser degree of punishment 
than dismissal ; but their votes, in the es- 
timation of the law-officer, were outweigh- 
ed by those of the seven unanimous mein- 
bers, in consequence of the votes of the 
fqrmcr being split into fractional parts. 
Seven members liuvin£r voted for disinis- 
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sal, four for suspension, three for degra- 
tion (i.e. to be placed below one or two 
officers in his regiment), and two for no 
punishment at all, the Commander-in. 
chief remarks that the votes of the seven, 
being a minority, should have been thrown 
out of consideration, and the attention of 
the court exclusively directed to the nine, 
who. by delibecation and concession to each 
other, might have agreed to award some 
medium punishment of less severity than 
dismissal from service.” 

DlSSOLUTlOir OF THS COMFAVv's 
COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Tlie Mafussil Ukhbar, under the head of 
Culpee, mentions that all the stores in the 
Company's godowns at that place were 
sold by auction on the 2d of March, and 
it is reported that the cotton-screw houses, 
godowns, dwelling-houses, &c. will also 
be sold by auction. Private enterprise will 
now have freer course, and it is already 
rumoured that a great Furruckabad broker, 
in partnership with some European gen. 
tieman, is about to commence cotton spe- 
culations on a grand scale at Culpee. — 
India Gaz*, April 16. 

' IRON STEAMER. 

We do not recollect having seen so large 
an assemblage of every class of people as 
took place yesterday to witness the launch 
of the first iron steamer. Owing to the 
inclined plane being so constructed as to 
place her within a few yards of the water, 
it only required (he slightest force to pro- 
pel the vessel. The consequence w’as, that 
she moved slow’ly and securely almost 
w’ilhout creating a ripple, beyond that oc- 
casioned by the gentle separation of the 
waters as she glided onwards. Much as- 
tonishment was expressed at her appear- 
ance and at her trifling draught of water. 
She looks much better than could have 
been anticipated, judging from the unship- 
like model presented when on land. She 
draws only nine inches at present, and 
there can be no doubt that she will not be 
brought down more than the depth she had 
when tried in England. 

Lady William Eentinck and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe were present, and her ladyship 
christened the steamer the Lord William 
Bentinck,—Ibid,f April 15. 

LAUDABLE SOCIETIES. 

On the 15th April, the appointed meet- 
ing of the subscribers to the Laudable 
Societies took place; Mr. Ueid in the 
chair. 

Mr. Turlon stated tliat it had been 
thought desirable to place before them tiie 
present state of the funds of the societies, 
in consequence of which the secretary had 
drawn up a report, lie w'as happy to 
state that be believed a spirit of concilia 


tion had been shown by those who had 
been for some time opposed to the late 
proceedings, which spirit he lioped and 
belieied was reciprocal. Whatever differ- 
ences there had been in the societies, he 
sincerely hoped that they now no longer 
existed. 

Report. 

Seventh LaudaUc Society. 

According to the statement made up t6 the 31st 
of DecembOT last, and submitted to the half-yearly 
meeting, the funds in cash and Company’s paper 

amount^ to Sa. Rs. 2,53,9(f0 

Interest due in Government se- 
curities. including premiums. 

&c 8.009 

Estimated value of securities as- 
signed by Messrs. Alexander 

and Co 2.(7>824 

5,29,793 

Add— Amount of subscriptions 
realized since 1st January last. 2.(d.707 
Amount recovered on securities 
assigned by Messrs. Alexander 
and Co. since ditto 3,321 


2,05. lUO 

Less— Regulated advance on 
shares on lapsed in'es paid 
since 1st Januaty last. . 14, (HK) 

Law charges, advertise- 
ments, printing charges, 
commibsion. &c. ...... 1.706 

15,706 

Sa. Rs. 1,89.402 


Invesleil as follows 

In Government securities 1,86,265 

In cash in the Union Bank .... 3,137 

1,89,40J 


Total amount of funds Sa. Rs. 7,19, UI5 

which divided among 212V shares on lapsed lives, 
gives Sa. Rb. 3,374 per bhare above the regulated 
advance. 

Built must be observed that this amount is part- 
ly, and to a tonsiderablc extent, dependent on tho 
forrectness of the estimate of the \alue of tlie se- 
curities assigneil by Messrs. Alexander and Co. 

Thirteenth Supplementary iMudnhie Sonety, 
Total amount of funds as jier statement matle up 
to ,3 1st December last, and submitted to the 

half-yearly meeting S.a.Ils. 2,l‘’,4.'d 

Add — Amount of suliscriptioiis realized 
since lst./anuary last . .Sa. Its. 1,37,94J 
Less — Regulated adiancc on 9i 
share'* on ia]>sed lives paid 
since 1st January last. . 38,tX)0 
Pruning charges, ad\er- 
tkements, commib',ion, 
refund of subscription. 

&c 2,C39 

40,639 


Sa. Rs. 97.303 


Invested as follows : 

In Government securities 96,660 

In ck>h in the Union Bank 643 

n7,3<»3 


Total amount of funds.... Sa. Us. 3.0'),7.’i4 
which divided among L'iH shares on lapsed lives, 
gives Sa. Rs. 2,214 per share above the rtgulatcd 
advance. 

The directors have great iiicasurc in informing 
the meeting, that the recent discussions have not 
occasioned withdrawals of sub»criptions to any con- 
siderable extent, nearly the whole of the former 
subscriptions have been paid up; but, umler the 
circumstances, the ilirectors have imt thougJit fit 
to insist on any forfeitures for non-pay niont pi ii a 
to the 1st of April. For this they hope to receive 
the sanction of the meeting. 

The realizations on the securitii's obtaineil from 
Messrs. Akxander and Co., on account of the 
.Seventh Ijaiidahle Society, dining the past three 
iiionllis, ha\e been very inconsiderable, oiilv two 
of the debtors having made jiayincnls. while others 
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with whom arrangements had been entered into« or 
were in progress, have declined fulfilling them, in 
consequence of having received notice from the at- 
imncy of the old directoi-s not to pay except to 
Mr. Wright. With one of these, however, thw 
l)ciic\ c arrangements will be made under which his 
payments will immediately be resumed. Both so- 
cieties are sustaining considerable loss in interest, 
in consequence of the inability of the treasurers to 
recover such as is overdue on the Company’s paper 
standing in the names of the former airectors, 
who, in conformity to the resolution passcil on the 
lathof February last, have been called upon by 
the secretary to endorse the papers to the present 
directors ; Mr. T. Plowden and Mr. W. F. Fer- 
gusson. retired directors, have met the wishes of 
the shareholders, but Mr. A. Colvin, who was elect- 
ed a director in January ifiai, and resigned in May 
following, as also Mr. T. Dickens and Captain 
Ciavin Young, have for the present refused to do 
.so. But the funds of the societies at the disposal 
of the directors have been amply sufilcient to meet 
all Just claims upon them. 

The directors, how'cver, are not without hopes 
of being able to come to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment With some of the debtors alluded to, without 
the necessity of having recourse to legal measures, 
and trust that the proceedings at the present meet- 
ing will bring about a settlement of all existing 
diM’erenccs. 

The directors are anxious to do all in their 
power to put an end to contention, and to avoid all 
contest as to their authority. They beg to place their 
resignation in the hands of the present meeting, 
the competency and legality of which, called as it 
has been by assent of all parties, it is to be pre- 
sumed will not hereafter ne <(uestioned. In case 
thi^ expedition should unfortunately not lie rea- 
lized, It would be expedient that the meeting 
rhuuld provide for the emergency, and authorize 
' the new directors to take such steps us circum- 
stances may tender necessary, whether as to the 
dcbiors to the societies, or as to the cndorscinent 
of the (iovermnent securities. 

The directors ha\e only further to state, that 
the secretary has tendered his resignation in a let- 
ter, under date the hth instant, a copy of which 
is annexed, and which the directors, under the 
cl^cumstancc^ in which the societies are placed, 
have thought it right to accept, rcipiestiiig Mr. 
(’ullen, however, to continue his services to the 
societies till the date of this meeting, wIkm the 
clcctnjii of a secretary would be submitted to the 
members at large. 

The> cannot close their report without express- 
sing tlieir strong sense of tlie ser^’ices of Mr. Cul- 
len during the period in which they ha^c been en- 
trustn' With the direction of tlieutiairs of the so- 
cieties, and they do not hesitate to say, that in 
th'.-u opmion, the retirement of Mr. Cullen, he 
iH-'ing also a trii>.tec for the securities assigiieti by 
Mes.-,rs. Alexander and Co , would be a loss to the 
societics,aml one severely felt by any member of the 
present direction who may be continued in oilice. 

The letter from Mr. Cullen, resigning 
the post of secretary, was then read ; as 
well as a letter from Messrs. Young, Dic- 
kens, Pattle, and Cowie, tendering their 
resignation as directors, and Mr. Wiiglit’s 
resignation of the office of secretary, to 
prevent further contest. 

Messrs. Cockerell, Turton, Bruce, Har- 
ding, Capt. Ouscley, and Baboo Dwar- 
kanatli Tagore, were elected directors, 
and Mr. Cullen was appointed secretary 
to the societies, with the understanding 
that all were to be ballotted for. 

The Report of the committee appointed 
at the meeting of the 1 8th of February, to 
inquire into the expediency and the best 
mode of uniting the two societies, was then 
I'cad, and its consideration postponed till 
the next half-yearly meeting. 


SEBAMPORE COLLEGE. 

The Twelfth Report of the Council of 
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the Serampore College comprises two 
years, 1832 and 18.33. The subscription 
list of course fell off considerably during 
last disastrous year, and hence an augmen- 
tation of pecuniary embarrassment: the 
institution being now in debt Us. 9,912. 
In other respects it shews very satisfac- 
tory progress. Five “ students in Euro- 
pean habits*’ have left the college since 
the publication of the last report. Ten 
students in this class remained in the col- 
lege at the close of 1833. The instruction 
in the class is in Hebrew, Greek, Latin 
and Bengallee, besides mental pliilosu])hy, 
mathematics and history. The native 
Christian students have increased since 
the last report from 32 to 32, of whom 2G 
are engaged in the elementary study of 
Bengallee, and 26 in the Sangskrit and 
English classes. The native English 
classes have increased during the year from 
42 to 67. They are composed of 25 Pro- 
testant Christian youths, six Catholics, 
and 36 Hindoos ; but all study together, 
classed only by their attainments. 

The grammar school at Bcerbhoom has 
been disconnected from the college, having 
failed to produce a resort of students to 
Serampore after receiving some elementary 
instruction in Sangskrit at Beerblioom. 

The feud has been made up which de- 
prived the institution of the dividends on 
the sum funded in England by the late 
Mr. Ward, and also on the funds entrusted 
by Mr. Ward to the trustees in America. 
The interest on both now appears in the 
accounts. Nevertheless it is found more 
necessary than ever to seek extraneous 
aid. 

“ At no period (says the report in the 
concluding paragrapl)^ since the esta- 
blishment of the college, have its means of 
doing good been so efficient as at present; 
at no period has it enjoyed such eminent 
advantages as it regards professors and 
tutors, and at no period has the number of 
students been so considerable, or the de- 
sire to benefit by its advantages so appa- 
rent as at present. Nothing is required 
to render it fully efficient but those means 
of support without which its every exer- 
tion must be fettered, and every feeling of 
zeal for its improvement be materially re- 
pressed.” 

ErrECTS OF THE GALE IN 1833. 

A MTiter in the India Gazette states, 
that business having obliged him to cross 
the country from Culpee to the north-east* 
he can bear witness to the intense distress 
that prevails amongst the poor throughout 
that part, in consequence of the gale that 
occurred in May last year. “ Objects of 
pity, principally women and children, are 
to be found wandering about almost in a 
state of nudity and starvation in the prin- 
ci]>al villages, in bands of one and two 
hundred, existing on the grasses and herbs 
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of the fields and such meagre charity as 
the better provided natives can afford to 
deal out to such numerous applicants. 
Their number, I should suppose, amount- 
ed to many thousands, who, if left in their 
present wretched and helpless state, would 
shortly, when it is remembered that the 
season of sickness and rain is approaching, 
disappear from the face of Uie earth.’* 

THB SrUMOOR BATTALION. 

We regret to hear that government have 
it in contemplation to disband the Sirmoor 
battalion at Deyrah. The Goorklias have 
been offered the option of volunteering on 
lull sepoy’s pay, to form light companies 
to regiments of the line; thus affording 
another instance of bad foith on the part 
of the Indian Government to existing en- 
gagements. When the hill-corps were first 
enrolled, it was upon a written agreement 
that they were not to be required to march, 
unless upon service, and that they were to 
be allowed a native colonel ; the latter, if not 
long ago discharged, has at all events been 
allowed to drop into perfect insignificance, 
and the former stipulation was first in- 
fringed on the reduction of the Suharun- 
pore pro\nncial battalion, when two com- 
panies of Goorkhas were ordered to that 
station to perform the duties . — Meerut 
Observer, April 24. 

RECOVERY OF THE “DUKE OF YORK.” 

The ship Duke of York, which was 
driven on tlie sands below Iiigelee Creek, 
in the terrific storm of May last, and has 
remained there ever since, has been floated 
into deep water during the present springs, 
and will be towed up to Calcutta. Much 
credit is due to Mr. Cume, by whom the 
hull of the Duke of York was purchased, 
for his meritorious exertions in over- 
coming the many serious obstacles tliat 
opposed the recovery of this noble ship. — 
Cah Cour. April 24. 

STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN INDIA 
AND ENGLAND. 

Minute, of the Governor Genercd, — Be- 
fore I advert to the report of the Steam 
Committee under date the 28th January 
1834, recommending the plan which shall 
effect the cheapest and most generally 
useful steam-communication betwccnjlng- 
land and India, a few preliminary retparks 
will be necessary to extricate the question 
from the confusion in %hich it has been 
placed by the voluminous and needless 
discussions that have arisen between the 
several committees ; and at the ^me time 
to exhibit to the home authorities, as 
clearly and concisely as possible, the very 
simple data upon which a decision as to 
future measures vrould seem to depend. 

It is my intention to avoid any refer- 
ence to -differences of opinion ; and only 


to state the circumstances as they have 
occurred, and the resolutions which from 
time to time have been^ formed to carry 
into effect the great object of a quicker 
intercourse between the two countries— 
an object in which the European commu- 
nity have expressed so deep and general 
an interest ; and towards the promotion 
of which a subscription has been made,* 
far surpassing the largest amount that, 
with reference to the universal distress 
occasioned by the recent failures, my most 
sanguine expectations had anticipated. 

The first plan determined upon was to 
establish a quarterly communication be- 
tween Bombay and Suez. It was thought 
that the Hugh Lindsay alone could ac- 
complish this undertaking. The principal 
object of a quarterly communication was, 
besides confirming the success of the 
I/ugk Lindsay's previous voyages, to as> 
certain by continued and periodical dei)ar- 
tiires, the probable extent of the in- 
tercourse, as w'ell by passengers as by 
letters ; and thus to estimate the probable 
amount of the income. The expensive 
sailing of tlie Hugh Lindsay afforded a 
sufficient criterion of the maximum ex- 
penditure. 

It is necessary to state tliat, when the 
subject was first taken up by the society 
of Calcutta, many very intelligent persons 
then advocated a direct communication 
between Calcutta and the Red Sea. At 
a later period, Mr. Greenlaw published a 
pamphlet, shewing the superior advan- 
tages. to India in general, of this line of 
communication, in which I agreed in opi- 
nion with that gentleman ; but it appeared 
to me that the more simple and shorter 
communication with Bombay was more 
likely to receive the concurrence of the 
home authorities ; and this line being once 
established, it would be easy afterwards to 
extend it. Mr. Greenlaw stated to me at 
the time that he had no desire to interfere 
with the measure that had been already 
adopted ; and an opinion to this purport 
,will be found in the preface of his publica- 
tion. I gladly avail myself of this occasion 
of expressing, in concurrence witli the 
society of Calcutta, my acknowledgments 
to Mr. Greenlaw for liis zealous and suc- 
cessful endeavours to bring before the pub- 
lic all information that might conduce to a 
clear understanding of the subject. As far 
as I have seen of the views of that intelli- 
gent gentleman, he lias been actuated by 
the sole and single desire to promote th€ 
general interests and convenience of India 
and England, those of Bombay being 
equally comprehended. 

It was learnt from Bombay that the 
Hugh Lindsay alone was unequal to a 
quarterly communication; and that her 
power could not contend against the S-W- 

# Bengal Sa. Rs. 1,68/JOO, Madras 41,000, Bom- 
bay 05,000. 
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monsoon. There tras no other Bteamcr 
at Bombay. The only other steamer in 
India, capable of coping with an adverse 
monsoon was the Forces; but she was 
private property, belonging to one of the 
houses that liad failed ; and it never oc- 
curred to any one to my knowledge that 
it would be practicable, or within the 
scope of our limited funds, even if the 
assignees would have given their consent, 
to transfer the vessel to Bombay. 

As far then as Bombay was concerned, 
the original plan could not be executed ; 
but, convinced of the great importance of 
keeping up the quarterly communication 
for the purpose of bringing the great mea- 
sure to bear at the earliest possible period, 

1 confess that I hailed with pleasure a 
dilemma which seemed to force upon us 
the only alternative, of making the next 
attempt direct from Calcutta ; and a sug- 
gestion to that effect was made by me to 
the Steam Committee, provided always 
that the Forbes could be hired upon rea- 
sonable terms, and that, in other respects, 
she was considered fit for the undertaking. 

1 presume that a doubt cannot be en- 
tertained of the preference to be given to 
that plan which shall bring passengers, 
valuable goods, packets, and letters by sea 
to the three principal ports of Ceylon, Ma- 
dras, and Bengal, over that which is con- 
fined to the single port of Bombay, between 
which place and the other more important 
presidencies there intervenes a distance as 
per margin,* and with no other convey- 
ance than the ordinary foot-dawk of India. 

The Forbes will become the experimental 
vessel for trying the practicability of this 
direct route. It has appeared to me to be 
a great object to have correctly and ex- 
actly laid down all the circumstances, the 
advantages, and the disadvantages of the 
two lines, in order that, whether the fu- 
ture execution be undertaken by govern- 
ment, or by contractors, the plan at least 
may be formed upon the best ascertained 
data. For the same reasons, though pre- 
viously surveyed, it seemed to me import- 
ant that the Surveyor General of India 
should give his official testimony to the 
fitness or otherwise of Socotra as a depot. 

I cannot but think it to have been wisely 
decided by the committee, that the funds 
placed at their disposal would be best ap- 
plied to frequent experimental voyages, that 
should place the practicability and expense 
beyond all doubt. It was early discovered 
that this or any future subscription to be 
raised in India must be wholly insufficient 
for the maintenance of a permanent com- 
munication. This latter can only be ex- 
ecuted by the government (and to no more 
useful purpose for the good of both coun- 
tries could the funds of India be appro- 
priated), or by the merchants of England 

* Bmgal, miles 1,300; Madras, miles 770; 
Columbo, miles i,000. 
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interested in the trade to China and 
India. 

Preparatory to a consideration of the 
plan of the committee, and of tlie propo- 
sition of others to effect this object, I 
must refer to a suggestion made by me, 
with a view to the performance of the 
work by contract, and to thus saving the 
government from an undefined and hither- 
to most extravagant expenditure in the 
employment of the ill-adapted Hugh 
Lindsay ^ — that a bonus of two lacs per 
annum for five years should be given by 
the government, the profit of the pas- 
sengers and mails being thrown in for the 
benefit of the undertakers. 

While the steam committee had under 
consideration the report required by Mr. 
Macnaghten*s letter of the 5th of Sep- 
tember 18S3, a proposition was made to 
me by a committee of the merchants at 
Calcutta to take the contract upon a bonus 
of five lacs per annum for five years, the 
postage being reserved by government, 
which was estimated by them at two lacs 
per annum. 1 have not the paper by me, 
1 may therefore misstate some of the con- 
ditions ; — blit I recollect sufficient of the 
plan to enable me to give its outline, and 
to explain the reasons why I reject it. I 
did not mean to have adverted to it at all, 
but ii))on reflection it struck me that a 
discussion of a real proposition made upon 
the spot may better serve to enable those 
at a distance to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The plan started with assuming as in- 
dispensable to success that it should em- 
brace the whole line from every port in 
India ; that is, to use a common expres- 
sion ill Europe, that passengers should he 
booked from Liondoii all tlie way to India, 
every intermediate expense being provided 
for by the contractor for one given sum. 

I dissented from the justness of this 
calculation. My opinion was, that tra- 
vellers, both going and coming, would for 
the great part either prefer the steam - 
packet of the government to Malta, or 
would choose the land-route to Malta, or 
Egypt, via tlie continent, and vice versa. 
1 moreover thought that a much simpler 
and less expensive scheme would be for 
the contractors to confine themselves to 
the Indian side of the communication — 
that is, from Suez to Calcutta. 1 under- 
took to engage for the government at 
home, that the only vacant part of the 
line on the European side, viz. from 
Malta to Alexandria, should be filled by 
a government-steamer ; and I also under- 
took, if the Hugh Lindsay should not be 
equal to the conveyance of the mails from 
Socotra to Bombay, that an additional 
steamer should be furni^ed for that pur- 
pose; but the committee of merchants 
would not agree to these propositions. 

In order to excuse myself for the pre- 
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isumption of thus having undertaken for 
the consent of tlie government to a part 
execution of the plan» I have to mention, 
upon tlie authority of Capt. Johnston, the 
disposition or the Admiralty to give a 
ready assent to this part of the plan. 
But otherwise I shouldnot have hesitated 
to liave given this pledge ; because I can- 
not conceive it possible tliat the^ same con- 
sideration for interests so ^comparatively 
trivial as those of the Ionian Islauds and 
the Levant, whicfi had been thought suth- 
cidht to warrant the extension of a govern- 
ment steamer to Corfu, sholild not at 
once have determined for the expediency 
of the most rapid communication with a 
part of the \vorld, where England and 
India have happily a reciprocal interest of 
a magqitiide and importance "which the 
imagination can with difhculty grasp. 

The far greater part of the distance 
from London to Malta being already pro- 
'vided for by a monthly government packet, 
1 did not think the English government 
would willinglyassent toa second expense, 
as it were, for the same part of the line. 
I rejected it accordingly. I thought 
furtlier that tlie receipts of postage 
were very much over-estimated ; at least 
for a year or two, until the plan could come 
into regular operation. ' 

I moreover was of opinion that the go- 
vernment itself could execute the plan 
confined to tlie Indian side at a much less 
charge than five lacs, with the advantage 
of having a complete establishment of 
steamers, which either in case of war, or 
of any other political exigency, might con- 
stitute a great addition to the public 
strength and resources. 

I now come in conclusion to the opi- 
nion of the committee, recommending a 
contract coinciding with the committee of 
merchants that it will be more beneficial 
for tlie contractors and more conducive 
to despatch, that the., contract should 
embrace the whole line from England 
to the four principal points in India 
ami Ceylon, namely, Bombay, Galle, Ma- 
dras, and Calcutta; and the following 
terms are proposed as likely to make a 
fair return for j‘isk and expense. 

1st. A bonus of three lacs per annum 
for five ycarl'. 

2dly. All profits upon passengers, 
parcels, &c. and postage of letters between 
England and India, except the gqvem- 
mertt despatches, which are to be carried 
free of all expense, fe well by sea as 
through Egypt. 

3'Jly. The postage upon pri^te letters 
to be two rupees for a single letter — ene 
rupee payable in England, and one rupee 
in India. 

My original propositiob gave in addition 
to the bonus of Wo lacs, the postage of 
the government despatches to the con- 
tractor. The calculations of the com- 


mittee show that their own scheme in- 
volves very little additional exjtense, if 
any, beyond my own. And considering 
in every respect the very superior ad- 
vantages held out to the whole of India, 
I cannot but second the plan of the com- 
mittee with my decided recommendation ; 
and express at the same time a hope, if 
individuals may be found willing to accept 
the terms, that tliis great measure, so im- 
portant to the great interests of the em- 
pire, and to tlie comfort and happiness of 
so many thousands of our countrymen in 
this distant clime, may be carried into im- 
mediate operation. 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck, 

Ootacummund, March 28, 1834. 

Private letters state that, with the per- 
fect survey of Socotra, which has now 
been made by Lieut. Haines of the Pnli- 
nuriis, a complete nautical description of 
all the anchorages has been sent to tin? 
Bombay government, together with an 
occouiit of the people and towns on the 
sea-coast — of the various siipjdics to be 
got at each — and which are best suited 
for depots for coal. Besides, a meteoro- 
logical journal has been kept ; and Lieut. 
Welstead has travelled llirougli the island, 
and gives a very pleasing account of the 
inhabitants of the interior, who are de- 
scribed as being (piitc a different race from 
those on the coast. Among the latter 
are many^Arabs, who are said to jiussos-. 
the usual faithless and barbarous cliuractcr 
of that race. — EnyUhhman, 

The Forhes steamer reached Madras 
on the 2.3d April, after a passage of six 
days and one hour, wliich gives an average 
rate of 5J miles an hour against the mon- 
soon, exceeding the estimate. Just as the 
vessel wa.s going into the roads, a plate of 
its boiler (a copper one) was rent. Every 
arrangement had been made at Madras, 
and seventy tons of coal were jiut on board 
in an houi- and a-lialf. It was hoped that 
^thc damage of ilie boiler might have been 
repaired at Madras ; but the vessel was 
obliged to return to Calcutta, where she 
arrived on the 1st May. 

INDIGO. 

Indigo Mart, May 3, 1834. — Messrs. 
W. C^r acad Co.*s report upon season 
]834.-^Tlie unfavourable accounts to 
which we alluded in our last report, be- 
came, almost immediately after, more 
general .and decided ; and until within the 
last few days tlie chances of a good season 
were considered t6 have greatly diminish- 
ed. But, during the last days of April* 
lain seems to have fallen plentifully over 
many parts of Jessore, Kishnaghiir and 
Moorshedabad ; although there arc some 
factories that have had no shower since 
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the middle of March. We have not 
heard of there having l>cen rain in Maldah 
or in the direction of Commercolly, where 
it was most wanted. In Dacca and 
Rungpore, prospects continue good, al- 
though in Rungpore, rain, which was ex- 
pected at the date of the last accounts, 
was much wanted, Poorneah and Tirhoot 
arc doing well ; and to tlie wcbtward 
the Khoonties arc said to be very fine. 

I'lRFS. 

Fires are becoming very frequent in this 
presidency ; some are strongly suspected 
to have been wilfully caused. A writer in 
the Cahufla Courier, giving an account of a 
fire in Ciillingah, which in twenty minutes 
burnt down about sixty huts, states that it 
was the second fire in that quarter within 
four da3\s, and that it was manifestly the 
work ol an incendiary. “ Tliese demo- 
niacal wretches must be instigated to the 
commi.'-sion of these acts by a dc'^ire to 
he revenged on some of their neighbours. 
Or, which is much more probable, these 
mercenuiy brutes are the hired tiiols of 
those who deal in bamboos alid straw to 
Miilict ini'-eiy on thousuiul.*'. that these uii- 
eoMseionable dealers may find a good mar- 
ket for their stian and bamboos.” 

r.jt'i:Nsc or residi’-nci VxSUer the new 

■CH.MITI’.R. 

The fust application under the new 
dmrtcr, for a license of residence, was 
made last week, — not, as might be siip- 
])ose(l, by a person desirous ot proceeding 
<0 some di>taiit jilaee in the western pro- 
'> Mcos, but for a place within thirty miles 
<>l Caleutta — (’hiiisiirali — the last place 
ceitah.ily uliieli the Legi»I.itiiie could have 
in^ce-ed to put under icstrietioii. Put 
tijL !riw' is very prcci.se. 'I’lie Ckiuncil 
•ioar-l granted the lieense, iiiid charged the 
n-uai fee of one gold inoliur . — Calcutta 
< Courier j May (j. 

SL iM'ITl'TlON OK THE ROMAN 1 OR THE 
INDIAN ALPHAJMT. 

The miinber of the Cfnisllnu Ohsvrrcr 
for this month contains an artiele, “ Du 
the possibility, tlie practicability, and the 
expediency of substituting the ll(oman in 
place of the Indian Aljdmbiits ’* The 
question was lately mooted in the Edu- 
<'iitioii committee by Mr. Trevelyan, in a 
very able minute, which appeared to us to 
set the matter in a very clear and satis- 
factory light. Mr. Trevelyan has been 
followed by the writer of the article 
headed as above, who deals willi the sub- 
jeet ill a masterly manner, proving beyond 
cavil the perfect possibility, practicability, 
and expediency, of the substitution of the 
Roman alphabet tor those of India. It 
I'.i lor tlie govc.nmeiit now to do its duty, 
dial forthwith direct the organization of a 
N.S.Vol. lo No.39. 


plan for carrying into effect n measure that 
w ill work better for the solid good of the 
people of India than any adopted within 
the memory of man, and prove a mighty 
engine of conversion to a purer faith. — 
India GascttCf April 3. 

ARRACAN. 

We have heard, since the return of Mr. 
Miic.sweeii from Arracan, that some 
changes are contemplated in the system 
of that provincial government, which are 
expected to prove advantageous to the 
governed well to the state. Little is 
known of Arracan at present, and it ap- 
pears, notwithstanding the province has 
been subject to British rule for more tha.n 
eight years, that its resources, wdiich are 
beyond mediocrity, have been unknown, 
or .so disregarded, that, large as the tract 
of country is, it does not furnish a revenue 
siifiicient for the support of the establish- 
ments requisite for the administration of 
government. This jirobahly has been the 
iva.son why so little has beefi done in tlie 
way of internal improvements in the pro- 
vince. The country is still uncleared. 
There arc no roads, bridges, or scarcely 
any forrics, and the water-communications 
arc unsHle lor the boats of merchants, 
owing to the prevalence of bands of rob- 
bers, which the police is too inefHcicnt to 
suppress, formed, as it is, by corrupt Ben- 
ga lives, whose object seems to he rather 
to enrich themselves than to inoteet the 
))iopcrty and lives of others Irom violeiiee. 
— /£uglisltmanf April 9. 

JOUDPORE. 

- A iv])ort is in circulation that Maha- 
rajah Maim Siiig, of Joudhpoor, is ex- 
pected to abdicate or be deposed. We are 
disposed to think that it is not altogether 
\oid of foundation, more particularly w lieu 
we coii^uler that the disre.spect evinced by 
th.it pi ilice towards the Governor-general, 
in absenting himself from the congress 
whim v.Ms field at Ajmeer upon his lord- 
ship's vi^it to Rajpootana, in 1832, has 
never been forgotten at head-quarter.**, and 
that various causes have since tended to 
Iieigliten tlie unfavourable^ impres.sioii 
w’liich was then conceived of him . Maun 
Sing lust no time in setting on foot an in- 
trigue, having for its object the removal of 
the unfoATOurable opinion which hud been 
formed of him. With this view lie opened 
a. cl.iiulestine correspondence with the 
head moonshee iii^e Persian office, then 
at Simlali, offering him, as we have heard, 
a handsome consideration in the event of 
his bringing about a ‘ sii/iree,’ or recon- 
ciliation, and this, it is supposed, the 
inoon.stiee undertook to accoinplisli. The 
detection however of the negotiation, and 
the moonshee's dismissal from office, soon 
put an end to his highness’s hopes ot a 
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Testoration to favour, and in this state of 
suspense has lie since been left, awaiting 
with fear and trembling the penalty which 
he has had reason to anticipate as being in 
store for him. Thus circumstanced, we 
should have thought tliat a person of his 
highness’s well-known forecast and acute- 
ness, if unable to obUtefate the remem- 
brance of hts past independent bearing, 
would, at least, have endeavoured, by 
future submissiveiiess, to avert its appre- 
hended consequences ; but Col. Lockett 
had not been maqy months at Ajmeer be- 
fore several subjects of contention arose 
between them, in all of which the rajah 
was represented as evincing the same im- 
perfect sense of his relations and obliga- 
tions towards the paramount power with 
which he had already been charged, and 
in this way a long list of offences has now 
accumulated against him. The most 
serious of the offences is, we believe, the 
suspicious part conceived to have been 
lately acted by the Joudhpoor contingent 
in the joint operations undertaken against 
the Kosa freebooters by the British and 
other governments, in which it was to 
have aided, but towards the success of 
which it in no way contributed. But 
there are many other minor peccadilloes 
of which he has been accused, such as de- 
laying to furnish the 1,500 Sowars for 
which the British Goverment iuis a right 
to call on him when it chooses, — Allowing 
the tribute to fall in arrears, — affording 
harbour within his dominions to certain 
notorious fdunderers, — neglecting to at- 
tend to the affairs of his principality, — 
permitting the territory of his neighbour, 
the Kishengurh rajah, to be wantonly 
violated by a party of Joudhpoor troops, 
and other acts which, taken by them- 
selves, would probably be considered ve- 
nial, but which summed up together, and 
viewed in the aggregate with a disposi- 
tion not inclining to leniency, constitute a 
formidable catalogue of delinquencies to 
account for. l<'or these accumulated of- 
fences we conclude it is that the rumoured 
punishment of the loss of his throne is 
now about to be inflicted on Maun Sing. 
Delhi Gazm 

We lately published some remarks in 
reference to a rumour which had reached 
us regarding the contemplated disposal of 
the Joudhpoor sovereign, Maliarajah 
Maun. Sing. It has since been reported 
in the aldibars, that his highness has 
adopted a son, in whose favour, it is said, 
he is desirous of abdicating, with the per- 
mission of the Governor-general ; and that 
a letter has been despatched to his lord- 
ship, soliciting his sanction to the mea- 
sure. If there be any truth in the rumour 
of the meditated dethronement of Maun 
Sing (and various circumstances lead us to 
suspect that there has been some founda- 
tion for that report), nothing appeals to 


us more probable than that, in order to 
avoid the disgrace which such a proceeding 
would entail upon him, his highness has 
resolved to vacate the giiddee, and begged 
to be allowed to nominate a successor. 
To this supposition we are actually led to 
incline from a consideration of Maun 
Sing's character, and a recollection of the 
part which he acted amidst the dangers 
that besrt him upon the murder of his 
gooroo and minister in 1815. Those 
who are acquainted with tlie history of 
that period, must remember how he foiled 
the designs of his enemies by withdrawing 
from public life — affecting to have lost 
bis seiiseft, and confining himself as a re- 
cluse to his apartments, until the storm 
blew over, and the proffered sup])ort of 
the British government, consequent upon 
its alliance \\ ith Joudhpoor in 1818, in- 
duced him to lay aside the mask, and 
emerge from his solitude. The manner 
ill which he then personated the character 
he had found it necessary to assume, is, 
perhaps, one of the most singular speci- 
mens of cqpning and simulation that has 
ever been recorded, and certainly there are 
but few instances in which privations such 
as those he was subjected to, during bis 
seclusion, have been endured with such 
extraordinary resignation.* The course 
which, at such a conjuncture, it appears to 
us incumbent on the government to pur- 
sue, is a recollection of the claims of one 
who, though long an exile, should not be 
forgotten or abandoned by them ; we need 
hardly .say that the person we allude to is 
the unfortuate and injured Dokul Sing, 
who. if the current belief entertained of 
his birth be correct, is the rightful heir to 
to the guddee of Mnrwar, as the posthu- 
mous son ot the late rajah Bhecin Sing ; 
and this change would be a highly popular 
one amongst the Rajpoots geucrally.-/6iV/. 

CASHMERE. 

The ‘‘ vale of Cashmere” is reported to 
be in a most miserable plight. An eastern 
'>despot is a sad destroyer of the happiness 
and bcauiy of a country. Previous to tlic 
Oppressive rule of Koor Slier Sing, and 
his adviser and instigator, the dewan By- 
sakha Sing, this country boasted a large 
and happy population, among which were 
reckoned some lakhs of merchants, traders, 
and capitalists, all of whom have aban- 
doned their liomes, and sought refuge in 
countries where life and property are bet- 
ter secured. TJieir example has been 
followed by all the ryuts and others, who 
had the means to transport themselves, 
and the entire country is now represented 
as almost entirely depopulated, the land 
untilled, and every thing exhibiting the 

♦ See the CKtrainrdinary history of Hiija Mauii 
in that most interesting repository of genuine 
Hindu character and manners, Col. Tod’s AnnaU 
nf liajatV 
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iron rule that has been exercised there. 
The few who remain are said to live on 
roots and tlie spontaneous productions of 
the ground, and for shelter are obliged to 
resort to trees. Two of the impoverished 
chiefs wrote to Runjeet Sing, and re- 
minded him, that when a famine prevailed 
in the time of Akbar, the generous mo- 
narch extended every possible aid to the 
sufferers, and that conduct like this be- 
came a great and wise ruler. They re- 
commended that all the itinerant mendi- 
cants who frequented the Punjab should 
be sent into Cashmere to repeople the 
place, and further advised, that a remission 
of all demands on the part of the govern- 
ment for three years should be resorted 
to, for the effectual relief of the country. 
—^Mqfussil Ukhbar, April 19. 

ORDER RESPECTING CIVIL SERVANTS. 

One of the chief objections to the pro- 
posed plan of superiors reporting upon the 
qualifications of juniors, is founded upon 
the VC17 circumstance of such a plan not 
hiiving previously existed, or, in other 
words, that those who are to report have 
themselves never been reported upon. 
Lautlari is good, but it must be a laudato 
viro ; and if the measure in question be 
rcijiusite woio, it must have been so when 
those who are now to promote by praise,' 
or to ivpulse by censure, were themselves 
promoted, and consequently they are incap- 
able of conferring that stamp of excellence, 
which the words of the Latin adage convey. 
If then the incompetent superior official 
appointed under the old system is to esti- 
mate the comparative recommendations 
of cjindidates, it cannot be expected that 
he will have cither capacity to estimate or 
inclination to forward any other species of 
merit than that by which lie himself at- 
tained eminence, wdiich in many in- 
stances may be precisely equal to that of 
the surviving member of a tontine society. 
We confess that we do not see how this 
difficulty is to be got over. It indeed in- 
volves this contradiction, that those who 
fiave been promoted without a necessary 
scrutiny and examination into character 
and competency (for if not necessary, why 
institute it?) are, nevertheless, competent 
to conduct and report upon such scrutiny 
and examination into the character and 
qualifications of others.— /ndia Gazette} 
March 29. 

DISTRESS IN BUNDELKUND. 

To relieve the distress of the Bundelas, 
government, in a letter to the commis- 
sioner in Bundelkiind, observes : “ In dis- 
tributing relief on occasions like that un- 
der consideration, it is obviously impor- 
tant to abstain from all acts which may 
have the effect of inducing the unneces- 
sary abandonment by tlie people of their 
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usual homes and course of livelihood. On 
this principle, the encouragement of cultU 
vators by a judicious system of advances, 
to continue in the occupation of their lands 
and the provision of the means of subsist- 
ence, when afforded in return for labour 
on public works by the distribution of 
common daily rations in preference to 
money supplies, which maybe in excess of 
a sufficient rate otherwise obtainable by 
labourers, are measures which may be re- 
commended as calculated to admit of sub- 
stantial aid being given, without perhaps 
much hazard of leading to any extensive 
abuses or embarrassment. You are em- 
powered to adopt such measures as you 
may think most advisable for the relief of 
the people, whether by giving advances for 
the maintenance of cultivation, or the en- 
couragement of new settlers by directing 
the execution of useful public works with 
suitable precautions of the nature above 
indicated, or by the occasional distribu- 
tion of gratuitous charity in particular 
places or to particular objects, as it may 
appear to you necessary.** 

They likewise authorize the superin- 
tendant of the road from AJlaliabad to 
Delhi to offer these distressed persons 
employment as labourers: 

Several of the civil and military stations 
in the Doab were thronged by miserable 
refugees from the distressed districts. The 
Cawnpore Examiner states that ** hunger, 
nakedness, and disease, are met with in 
every street and alley of the city and can- 
tonment.’* 

The Durpun of April 30th, however, 
says : “■ We are happy to learn that the 
distress in Bundelkund has much abated, 
and that the prospects of the province 
are become much brighter. As soon as 
the destitute condition of the poor Booii- 
delas became known to government, the 
most efficient measures were adopted for 
their relief. Orders were issued to give 
employment to a large body of them* and 
a discretionary power was vested in the 
local officers to purchase and distribute 
gratuitously laiige quantities of corn to 
the starving inhabitants. Nor were pri- 
vate individuals backward in the work of 
charity. At Cawnpore, the European 
gentlemen formed themselves into a com- 
mittee, raised funds, and relieved tlie 
'distresses of those who had emigrated 
across the Jumna in search of food. The 
gentlemen at Saugor formed a fund for 
the distribution of rations to the mass 
collected in the cantonments till the har- 
vest should commence ; and their example 
was followed by the merchants of Saugor. 
headed by Humeer Mill Seth. About 
three thousand were fed every morning 
in cantonments under the superintendence 
of Majors Charter and Speck, and the 
liev. Mr. Tucker, and at the same hour 
about the same Dumber were fed in tbe 
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town under that of respectable natives 
appointed by the merchants. 

“ The harvest is now considered to 
have commenced, and the crops to be 
free from all danger of blight. The dis- 
tribution in the town ceased on the 26th. 
In order to enable the people to disperse 
by degrees, that of the cantonments was 
continued till the 7th of April, when 
every one who appeared received ten 
days* rations, and was told to depart in 
peace. Throughout these provinces the 
crops are very fVne, the grain unusually 
full and perfect. 

The causes of this emigration are 
said to be the failure of the crops in some 
districts in Bundelkund ; the somewhat 
too rigid enforcement of the government 
demand ; and the almost entire desolation 
of the Jhansee territory by the Rajas of 
Tehree and Duteea, in the aid they have 
given their clansmen, the refractory 
zumeendars of .lhansee. who have with 
their assistance reduced almost every vil- 
lage to ashes, and driven all the stock 
from the soil. Hudjeegur and Piinna 
liave followed the example, and have been 
long setting fire to each other’s villages. 
Society in the tenitories of the native 
chiefs of Bundelkiiiul may now be consi- 
dered as ill a state of total disorganization ; 
and the special interposition of our govern- 
ment. by some vigorous measure that shall 
provide for the common safety of the 
people, is become essentially necessary to 
its re-establishment.” 

THi: GOV I RNOll GENERAL. 

Letters li\)ni tfie Governor- General 
mention that some further delay will oc- 
cur in his lordship’s return to the presi- 
dency, in consequence of the admiral 
deeming it hazardous to keep one of the 
ships of the squadron at Cochin after the 
beginning of May. Mis lordsliip has, 
therefore, given up the intention of 
embarking on that coast, and ])ro])oses, 
after the first full of rain, to travel by land 
to Madras, and embark there, which 
arrangement will delay his arrival in Cal- 
cutta until the end of June. — Cal. Covr.^ 
May I. 

A letter from Bangalore, dated the 7th 
April, states : “ The health of the Go- 

vernor-General has so greatly improved, 
that his surgeon w'rites that his improve- 
ment could not have been more mpid hi 
any country in the world. His lordship 
rides out every morning with Sir F. 
Adam. He is also able to transact busi- 
ness. J. Macleod, Esq., junior commis- 
sioner in Mysore and member of the 
board of revenue; G. D- Urury, Esq., 
collector of Coimbatore, and other collec- 
tors, have proceeded to Ootacamuiid, by 
order of the Governor- General, who is 
desirous of confcriing with them on cer- 
tain revenue matters.” 


LN*ov. 

THE I. ATE RAMMOHUN ROY. 

On the 5th April, a public meeting 
took place at the Town- hall, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
roost suitable manner of commemorating 
the public and private virtues of the late 
liammohiin Roy. Sir John Grant was 
called to the chair. 

Mr. Pottle moved, ** That it is the 
o|:iiiion of this meeting, that the name of 
Raminohiin Roy should be perpetuated, 
by whatever means will best indicate the 
high sense entertained of him by this 
meeting as a philosoplier and a philan- 
thropist, and of his unceasing eiideavouis 
to improve the moral and intellectual 
condition of his countrymen, and to 
advance and ])romotc the general good of 
his country.” He remaikcd * “It has 
been said elsewhere, that Rammoluiii 
Roy was not, in the acceptation of the 
terra as w’e nmlerstaiid it, a great man. 
It is true he wuis not a great warrior, a 
great statesman, a great poet; nor was 
he pre-eminent in European science : but 
yet 1 venture to submit, be was a very 
great man. His fortitude and enlightened 
mind must eall forth admiration in any 
part of tlic civilized woihl ; and no one. 
knowing his merits, can retu'se him thi^ 
tribute of praise. From tlie eariie-t 
daw'll of his reason, wlicn bis mind was 
allowed full exertion, be at once by Ins 
intellectual liglit discarded tbe preiiidiee.'- 
of his birth, and would not allows himself 
to be dissuaded, cither by tbe bigotry ot 
the ]>iiestbood, or tbe entreaties ot In'- 
trieiuls, from seeking that intorm.ition 
whieli they iLju'csented would entail on 
him peniition in the next world, and ren- 
der him an outcast from society in tliis. 
He rejected all their terroi.*., all the 
endearing j^crsuasioiis of bis juirents. 
beeause bis enlightened mind told him be 
liad a great juirpose to perform— to 
remove tlie darkness from his benighted 
coimtiymen — to give them the liglit lie 
liad obtained — the moral and intellectual 
worl<l he had discovered — to make them 
quit juactiees abominable to human 
nature, and such as his enlightened mind 
could only look on with abhorrence and 
disgust.” 

Russick Lai Muhick addressed the 
meeting in English, in support of this 
resolution. He said : “ Rammohun Roy 
w as a man of an extraordinary character — 
his like we shall not see again. He arose 
up amidst all the horrors of superstition, 
to proclaim that he was capable of doing 
much more than his countrymen at that 
time thought. It will be interesting to 
this meeting to know the occasion which 
led Rammohun Roy to reject Ilindooism, 
and to think of all those improvements 
which procured him so celebrated a name, 
tlie remembrance of w'hicli we are met to 
eommemonite. 1 have the misfortune 
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not to have been personally acquainted 
with him ; but I have lieard that in his 
family, while he was yoiMi^, an ascetic 
went to his tatlicr’s house and claimed 
liis protection. His father complied with 
the ascetic's request, and maintained him 
in his family. Kammohun Roy was then 
young, and as great and as orthodox a 
Hindoo as ever existed. His father, 
thinking that the sum devoted to tiie 
su])port of the ascetic might be made to 
yield a fair return, recommended liim to 
ills care us a pupil ; and it was thus that 
ftummuhiin Iloy was induced to learn the 
Vedas. It was the perusal ot the Vedus 
that first opened hia mind, and induced 
him to reject that abominable system of 
supeistition ; and to think of the fiitmc 
regeneration and improvement of his 
country. It was this which made him 
proceed fiirtlier,till he accomplished many 
of those things which lie had in iiis mind. 
No doubt most of my countrymen will 
object to Raminohiin Roy on account of 
the pre-eminent part he took in the abo- 
lition of the suttee. It has been well 
observed, that he was almost alone in the 
can've of humanity. It may be said that 
he tliei’cby injurod the religious feelings of 
Ids coiintryiiien, and induced the govern- 
ment to do that which It had no right to 
do, — to encroach on tlie religion- riles ot 
the countiy. AVliatever m^v i;e the opi- 
jiion of my counliynu’ii on the subject, 
it will not, 1 hope, he doubted tnat even 
in this lie was not only tlie great man he 
was suiiposed, but also a good man, t!'.o 
tricridot humanity and ol hivcounti) , the 
saviour of the lives of m.my <»! his '•pt'cies, 
A point which Uaiumohiin lio) liail jiecii- 
liaily at heart was tlie cdiifarioii of the 
natures. In tliis his opinion" wcic vciy 
<‘Ofrecf and forcible. It is not known to 
all, that Rammohiiii Uoy tried all he could 
to enlighten the minds of the natives. 
He not only had teachers to instruct 
them, but he kept a sciiool where he liatl 
Hindoo boys taught; and his works on 
theological subjects show^ th.it lie was 
desirous of imparting that knowledge to 
others which he liad found to be so bene- 
ficial to himself. Not being held in that 
respect that he should have been by his 
bigotted countrymen, he w^as prevented 
from doing all the good which he would 
have done. I allude to liis not being 
allowed to join an institution in wdiicli he 
might have been of the greatest service 
to bis country. If he had been admitted, 
his benevolent mind might have suggested 
many measures which might have done 
still more benefit to his country. This, 
however, was not all that Rairimohuii 
Roy did. He did more. Before his 
time there w^as scarcely such a thing as 
Bengalee prose-WTiting. We owe its 
establishment to him, and he himself 
acquired ill it a .great degree of ]»erfectioii. 


There is not a wTiter in the Bengalee 
language so polished as he was. It is 
certainly a great thing that he not "only 
shoNved his countrymen how to write in 
prose, but acquired a great degree of 
proficiency in it himself. But he did 
more. He went to Snglund ; and even 
in this he did a great deal of good for his 
countrymen. To his going there we arc 
in a great measure indebted for the best 
clauses in the new charter, bad and 
wretched as that charter is. *’ — ( Lauyhler. J 
The resolution w'as carried unanimously. 

Mr. Parker moved that a subseriptiou 
be oiicned to forward the object of the 
meeting, in such manner as a majority of 
the subscribers might determine. 

Mr. Turton seconded this motion, and 
observed that the deatli of Ramniohiin 
Roy was a great loss to the natives of 
India, as he w'as a inoiitJipiece to them 
to jironiote their interests. He recoin - 
mended his example to tiiem, and hoped 
that, “ since there was to be a legislative 
council, the natives of this country will 
not hesitate, when measures are likely to 
be adopted that may be disadvantageous 
to them, boldly to come forward and pro- 
test against them, as their ])utnotic 
countryman, Rdmmohiiii Roy,di(i ag.iiiisf 
the odious press regulation. They .should 
not," he continued, keep ihcir coni- 
jdaints to themselves, for even in tliis 
much-abused charter (the deficiencies of 
whicli are attributable to the ministry's 
ignoiance of the w’ants ot the people of 
India), a iIi'nIio may be traced to improvt* 
their condition and promote their happi- 
ness. Tiiey, w’lio w^sll to benefit their 
country, must not wait to sec who will 
supjKirt t'lem in their endeavours ; hut 
boldly come lorwaid, as Rammohun Roy 
<fid, and set an c.xample, rather than wait 
to follow one " 

This resolution was agreed to. 

A committee was then appointed to 
collect subscriptions, and call a futuie 
meeting ot subscribers. 

A sum of about 6,000 rupees was col- 
lected at the meeting. 


RADHAPEIISAUD ROY. 

On the day preceding the meeting jn«t 
referred to, the editor of the Calcittla 
Courier stated that he liad received a 
letter from some person unknowm, in 
w'hich an attempt was made to shew', 
that Rammohun Roy had endeavoured to 
screen Ills eldest son from an imputation 
of embezzlement of public money that 
the youth had been tried and acquitted, 
but that nevertheless, the late Mr. Edmund 
Molony, of the civil service, had ever 
regarded Radhapersaud as guilty, not- 
withstanding his acquittal. At the meet- 
ing, Mr. Sutherland (editor ot the Bengal 
JIurkaru) referied to this attack on the 
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character of Rammohun Roy, and his 
son.* observing : « it so happens that, 
years ago, when tlie circumstance to which 
it alludes took place, I read the whole of 
the proceedings : and I have also, since 
the publication of the attack, seen a civil 
servant who is acquainted with all the 
particulars. I am authorized by that 
gentleman, who is now here, to say that 
the accused is entirely innocent of the 
conduct imputed to him.** Some remarks, 
tinctured with great asperity, were also 
made, in the Hurftaru, on Mr. Molony. 
It is there asserted that “ the whole 
proceeding is a shameful instance of con- 
spiracy ; we say this advisedly, and agiiin 
we employ the language of a gentleman, 
high in the civil service, who investigated 
the case: but if any one is desirous of 
seeing the proofs of it, we can put him in 
possession of documents which exhibit 
the most damning proofs of the fact — 
w'hich shew that a public functionary, in 
order to ruin this young man, did not 
hesitate in his official reports to misrepre- 
sent the evidence against him —and who 
was this individual who could thus sacri- 
fice, to prejudice or passion, a sacred duty? 
the late Mr. Molony.” 

It appears that in the year 1824., a 
large sum (1,36,000 rupees) was embezzled 
from the treasury of the collectorate of 
Burdwan, of which Mr. Digby was trea- 
surer, and Radhapersaud Roy second 
Sherishtadar ; and Mr. Molony, as re- 
membrancer of law, was directed by 
government to investigate the affair. 
Suspicioii fell upon the native officers, 
under the collector, three of whom 
(Sheebnarrain Roy, Radhapersaud Roy, 
and Ramdliun Cliatterjeah) were put upon 
trial in the Circuit Court (Mr, Richard 
Walpole judge), which, on tlic opinion of 
the native law officer, acquitted Radha- 
persaud, and pronounced tlie other two 
defendants guilty. The rase was, how- 
ever. carried at tlie instance of JMr. :Mo- 
lony before the f udder Nizamut Adawlut, 
which confirmed the sentence of the 
Circuit Court. Radhapersaud conceived 
that the prosecution had been luifaiily 
conducted. In a petition to the Governor 
General in Council, presented in 1828, 
lie alleges that Mr. Molony, though 
deputed to investigate the embezzlement, 
commenced the inquiry by prejudging the 
guilt of the petitioner; tliat the very day 
after his receiving charge, without any 
proceeding in the nature of regular inves- 
tigation, he disgraced and punished by 
dismissal several officers in the collector- 
ship, on the sole apparent ground that 
they were supposed to be dependants, 
relatives, or friends of the petitioner; 

• The statement fp. 10) that Radhapersaud 
perfoTmed the obsequies of mourning for his 
father, according to the Hindu ritual, though 

denied by the nurkai-ff, turns out to be correct. 


that this fixed the stigma of guilt on the 
petitioner before inquiry was made, before 
evidence was received or weighed, before 
a judgment could be formed; that he 
became a marked man, towards whom it 
was dangerous to profess a friendly feeling, 
afnd whom it was evidently desired by 
every possible means to make guilty; — 
that Mr. Molony misrepresented evidence 
and mis-stated many circumstances in his 
public reports to government, in which 
he recommended tlie prosecution of the 
petitioner; that, in the course of the 
prosecution, Mr. Molony adopted a sys- 
tem of intimidation in the examination of 
witnesses; this was carried to so great 
an extent, that a petition was presented 
to the Court of Siidder Nizamut com- 
plaining of it, and the following are some 
of the assertions in that petition, the 
accuracy of which, it is affirmed, has not 
been impugned. It is represented that 
Mr. Molony, the prosecutor, seated him- 
self on the bench side by side with the 
judge — that he sometimes used threaten- 
ing expressions to the witnesses of the 
defendant, and at other times expressions 
of slight to the defendant himself in open 
court — that the defendant durst not utter 
a word on the proceedings in which ho 
was so deeply interested, without the 
permission of the prosecutor— that, when 
the court rose without completing the 
examinations, the defendant’s witnesses, 
however respectable, were confined in a 
lock-up-house, while those of the prose- 
cutor were allowed to go at large — and 
that when the deposition of a witness for 
the prosecution was under perusal, and 
proved to be of a less satisfactory nature 
than Mr. Molony had anticipated, he 
told the mooftee of the coiiit, that had he 
been aware this witness w ould Iiavc given 
such evidence, he also would have been 
included among the defendants. The last 
ground of complaint is, that Mr. Molony, 
completely foiled in the prosecution as 
far a« the petitioner was concerned, in a 
report to government on the subject, 
recommended that the petitioner, not- 
withstanding his acquittal, should he 
considei'ed henceforth as incapable of 
holding any employment in the public 
service, and should thus, after being found 
innocent, he treated as guilty. 

Mr. Secretary Shakespear, in reply to 
the petition, stated that it was not consi- 
dered to require any particular orders 
from government. 

These allegations were contained in 
another petition addressed to the Sudder 
Nizamut Adaw lut, and, it is stated, they 
w’ere never refuted, nor even contradicted 
by IMr. Molony or by his fi-iends. The 
substance of them Avas published in the 
India Gazette \n October 1829, while Mr. 
Molony was still alive and well, and re- 
ceived no refutation or contradiction. 
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An anonymous correspondent of the 
Hurkaru, in a very able and minute ex- 
amination of the allegations in the petition, 
refutes everyone of them, either by direct 
evidence or by fair inference from circum- 
stances. It appears from his statements 
and from the extracts from the official re- 
ports, that Mr. Molony had a very ditiicult 
duty to perform, that of investigating an 
extensive system of embezzlement, aris- 
ing, as the Sudder Board of Revenue re- 
ported, from Mr. Dighy, the treasurer, 
liaving placed a most reprehensible confi- 
dence in Radhapersaud Roy and others his 
native officers, and in his allowing them, 
to the total neglect of the personal con- 
trol he was bound to exercise, a license 
and discretion in the fulfilmerit of their 
official obligations which afforded them (as 
might be expected) the most complete 
opportunity for gross corruption, and every 
otlier description of abuse of office. Of 
these native officers, four (Mr. Dighy ad- 
mits) were relatives by blood or marriage 
of Radhapersaud Roy. In short, alter 
])erusing the whole of tlie statement^ on 
both sides, it strikes us that, although iiad- 
hapersaud Roy may have been perfectly 
innocent, no unfair proceeding is substan- 
tiated against Mr. Molony, who docs cer- 
tainly a])j)ear to have entertained an im- 
pression that Radha])crsaud, if not a parti- 
cipator, M’as cognizant, of the guilt ol 
the otheis. 

In consequence of the remarks made by 
Mr. Sutherland, at the meeting and in the 
Hurharu, on the character of Mr. Molony, 
some trieiids^ of the deceased gentleman 
took the matter up, and (we quote the sub- 
stance of a statement bearing the twelve 
higridtiires, dated J8th Apnl), two days 
after t!ie appearance of tiie publication, 
inviting any one desirous of seeing the 
jnoofs,” to inspect “documents which 
exhibit tlie most damning proofs of the 
tact;” one of tlieir number, (Mr. Eliiot) 
called upon Mr. Sutherland, and requested 
to sec tlie evidence on wliicli he had as- 
serted Mr. Moloiiy’s delinquency, as im- 
plicated) in his official capacity, in a 
shameful conspiracy to ruin a young man 
of pure and unspotted character. Mr. 
Sutherland produced a paper, printed by 
Hadhapersaud himself., consisting of a pe- 
tition to government, a supplement, and 
an appendix, the latter documents being 
reports from Mr. Dighy, the collector of 
Burdwan, and the patron of the young 
man, to the Board of Revenue. To the 
petition were attached several documents, 
ending with a letter from the secretary to 
government in the judicial department, 
acquainting the petitioner that his pe- 

* W. W. bird, R. O’Dowda, Ross D. Mangles, 
J. E. Elliot, C. R. Barwell, G. A. Bushby, T. C. 
Robertson, E. H. Barwell, H. Shakes))par, S. 
Nicolsoii, Roberta bauiKlcrs, and W. lb L'ltz. 
i;crald, Esiirs. 


titioii is not considered to require any 
particular orders from government.** On 
these papers being produced, it was ob- 
served by Mr. Elliot, that it had been 
stated by Mr. Sutherland at the Town- 
hall, that he had some years ago “ read 
the whole of the proceedings*’ in the case 
referred to. To this Mr. Sutherland as- 
sented. He was then asked, if it were 
possible, that he should have Iiad leisure 
to go through such a mass of proceedings 
as were accumulated in this case, both at 
the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, the Board 
of Revenue, and in the previous enquiry 
at Burdwan. Mr. Sutherland replied, 
that of all these he had seen nothing ; that 
he had seen only the papers he then pro- 
diiectl, which ajipeared to him to contain 
sufficient information to be generally 
termed “ the whole of the proceedings.” 
He was then asked, who the gentleman 
high in the civil service was who had au- 
thorized him to state that he had inves- 
tigated the case, and that '‘the whole 
proceeding” was a shameful “ instance of 
conspiracy,” in which Mr. Molony was 
described as playing the principal part. 
Mr. Sutherland named Mr. Pattic; and 
added, that that gentleman stated himself 
to have been engaged in the investigation. 
When this investigation took pla<‘e, Mr. 
Puttie was a member of the Board of 
Revenue, and siicb parts of the matter as 
belonged to the jurisdiction of that Board 
must, consequently, have come under his 
observation ; but in the judicial investi- 
gation, he could not by possibility bear 
any official ])urt. 

In (•ou>e(]ueiice of Mr Pattle’s autho- 
rity having been thus cited, a letter was 
adtlresscd to that gentleman by Mr. 
Mangles, icque.sting to know *■ wdiethcr 
he was satisfied to abide by the respon- 
sibility which Mr. Sutherland had imposed 
0,1 him ; whether, in shoit, he did or did 
not rejircscnt the case as it is stated by 
that gentleman, and, if not, what it was 
he authorized him to say regarding Mr. 
Molony’s part in the transaction in 
que.stion.” 

Mr. Pattle, in reply, declared that all 
he stated to Mr. Sutherland was, that 
“ the accusations against Radhapersaud 
were proved to be talse, and were the 
result of a shameful conspiracy; and 
that he never mentioned to him Mr. 
Molony’s name ! !” In proof of the latter 
part of the declaration, he produced a 
letter from Mr. Sutherland to him (Mr. 
Pattle), in which he says : “ What I 
said to Mr. Elliot, as nearly as I can re- 
collect, respecting you, w^as, that you had 
authorized me to say that it was a shame- 
ful conspiracy ; that I, in using that term, 
meant to imply a native coiis])iracy, not 
that Mr. Molony was a conspirator; but 
that, OH rcjleclion, I thought if pruiwhlc 
that you miyht have meant to include Mr. 
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Molovt/ as a co7isi>!ratory lliouf'Ji you did 
not certainly say so, and I may add, tliat 
I don’t remember that you mentioned 
JMr. Molony’s name !’* 

In this state of the case, 'Mr. Elliot 
addressed Mr. Sutherland, observing that 
the direct denial of Mr. Tattle and his 
own admission, transferred the sole re- 
sponsibility of making the allegations 
against Mr. Molony to Jjim (Mr. Suther- 
land) ; adding : ‘‘ You are probably aware, 
that several of Mr. Molony’s friends have 
resolved to vindicate his memory from 
the obloquy which has been cast upon it, 
by exposing the entirely insufficient 
grounds upon which you have thought 
yourself warranted in advancing such very 
serious charges against a deceased public 
officer of the highest character and re- 
spectability. But before taking any pub- 
lic step, as you have admitted that you 
had no other knowledge of the proceed- 
ings in the case than what you derived 
from the exparte statement contained 
in a petition presented to government 
by Radhapersaud Roy, and its appen- 
dices, and from Mr. Tattle's coinmii- 
iiications (which now it appears did not 
implicate Mr. Molony at all); and as 
you have now been apprized that Mr. 
Tattle was not engaged in the judicial 
investigation of the case, and that even 
the government-house parngniph is not 
f|uite correct ; and as, from the exprc'^- 
bions which you used at our interview, I 
conclude that you now regret having 
brought such hasty chargcb against Mr. 
Molony, and must be aware of their entire 
groundlessness ; we are willing to allow 
you the op])ortiinity (in order to obviate 
fuitlier iiiipleasanc discut-bion) to j.ublisli 
ac. acknowledgment of the eiroi into 
which you have fallen, rather than that 
we should he driven to put foith the 
siatcmcnt in vindication of 31 r. 3Iu!ojiy’b 
conduct, which we are prejiaiing ler the 
j>rcss.” 

To this reasonable and com toons pio- 
positioii Mr. Sutbenai d traiie the fol- 
lowing extraordinary leply: “ ’J’be t«u)e 
of your note, contrasting as it doc-s so ni- 
markably with that of your couNerhatimi 
with me the other day, has, I confess, sur- 
prihed me. If you mean to imply that 
there is anything in niy note to Mr. 
Tattle that contradicts the sjiiiit or sub- 
stance ol any thing I said to you, I posi- 
tively deny it.* You must permit me' to 
tell you also, that your conduct in this in- 
stance has not been marked by that can- 
dour and fairness whicJi I had a right to 
expect from you, and which you expe- 
rienced from me at our interview. You 
came here to discuss the matter calmly 

* The note flatly contradicts the writer’s asser- 
tion, that Mr. Puttie mentioned Mr. Moloiiy's 
name as, nniiluatcil in the consjiiiary, which is 
the vvliole mallei lu question. 


and quietly with me ; you u.sked for proofs 
and documents — I gave them to you. 
You take these away ; you do not return 
them ; but, after a lapse of several days, 
I receive from you a letter, conceived in a 
tone which precludes my entering into 
any further discussion with you, and con- 
veying a threat of publishing something 
which you (and Mr. Koss Doiielly Man- 
gles, I presume) have all ready for the 
press, unless 1 make a public and full re- 
tmetation. Now, Sir, take your own course • 
but rely on it, that if you, or any of those 
friends with whom you have concerted 
your measures, imagine that you will 
gain any point with me by threat or blus- 
ter, you egregioubly deceive yourselves.” 

The authors of the statement thus state 
the case: — ‘‘Mr. Sutherland, who ac- 
knowledges having wTitten the paragraph 
in the leading article of the Hurkaru^ 
and having expressed the sentiments pub- 
lished as a part of his speech, Jierer did 
read the pmeecdinys, the whole of which it 
is stated in the speech that he had read^ and 
upon which hisjiidgmeni is implied to have 
been f Willed. lie ncvci even lead the rc~ 
ports ujion these pioceedii.gs, nor any 
thing but the p.ijierb printed by the indi- 
vidual conceiiicd ulih'h contain a mere 
exparte stateii'ent. The gentleman liigh 
in the cj\il ser\ieo, uhoso testimony has 
been so strong) v .ippcaled to, not en- 
gaged in tbc judicial iiivestigiition, and 
entirely denies having mentioned Mr. 
Molony’s name, or having im])licuted him 
in the calumnious charge. So that, de- 
pri\cd ot these ‘:uj)])orts, the obloquy 
cast upon 3Ii*. Molony’s chaiacter is re- 
duced to an assertion ol the editor of the 
//zo/if/y a. Iratneil on an exparte statement 
ol the person whom IMr. Molony, in his 
(;tbeial eajiacity ol buperintendant of legal 
allairs, was ordered to pro.sccute : — which 
exparte statement, il is to he observed, 
lK.\iiig b(>en traiiMnittcd to (joveriiment, 
was not considered to require any notice ; 
wiiilst INlr rxloiony, so lar lioin being 
coink •.•nnod by Goveniment, on eviikuiec 
wliu-ji Mr. NnlJinl.Cid ha-i considered siiHi- 
cioni to wj i'iaiit the grievous imputations 
that be has cast on him,recei\ed from the 
siijavmc authority, to the day of his death, 
cveiy proof of tlie most entire confi- 
dence'.” 

This question lias engaged the whole 
jiress of Calcutta and its correspondents 
in a long and bitter contioversy, which it 
has required much time to read through. 
The CaLufta Courier excej)te'd, all the 
papers seem to take part with Uadhaper- 
saud, against Mr Molony and his “ twehc 
compurgators.” There appears, how- 
ever, a good deal of personal feeling in 
the controversy : and two of the morning 
papers were accused (anonymously) ot be- 
ing under the influence of a ceitain weal- 
thy native gentleman, ihe friend yf Kad- 
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hapersiiud Roy, and who, it is nlloged, 
assisted in tlic purchase of one of the pa- 
pers, and is a principal proprietor of the 
other: this accusation being denied by 
the two papers only to a limited extent. 


CABUL. 

The army of Shooja-ool-Moolk is stated 
to have grown to a countless host, from 
the constant influx of idle and mischievous 
adventurers. The Sinde Sirdars have 
been obliged to submit to the terms 
oifered by him, a yearly payment of six 
lacs. The Shah is said to have advanced 
■i])on Candahar. 

The Delhi Gazette of the 15th IVIay 
states, that Peshawiir had been invaded 
by a force, under Now Nchal Sing, a 
grandson of Kunjeet Sing, who liHd 
threatened to push a force into Cabiil. 


MISCELI,ANEOUS. 

COORG CAxMPATGN. 

To the Assist. Adj. General, Coorg Field 
Force. 

Sir: — In my report of the 7th inst. 
p. 85) I omitted to mention the ulh- 
cors who were most coiKpiciious ith the 
Itank companies ; and I shall therctorc 
feel obliged by your inserting the names 
of Lieut. Donelian, ot H.M.’s 48th reg., 
commanding grenadiers ; and of Capt. 
Ihidd, commanding the grenadiers of the 
3’2(1 regt. regt. N.I.; also of liieuts. Gibbs 
and O’lirien of the Light Inf. of I-I.M.’s 
l-Sth regt , who were with the Hankers 
which turned the ^d stockade. These 
oflice.3 led their’ men most gall.mtiy, and 
bin for them the loss would have been 
nnich greater. 

I have the honour to be, &:c. 
(Signed) D. Foulis, Colonel, 

Commg. Wn. Col. Coorg Field Force. 
Tlead-cpiarters, Camp Mootrcimoody, 
April 14, 18:41. 

We extract the most material details 
contained in private letters published in 
the different papers, at this presidency 
and at Calcutta, respecting this cam- 
jiaign ; few particulars are given in private 
accounts of the circumstances attending 
the repulse of Colonel Jackson’s column, 
consisting of the 40th N.I. and two com- 
panies of H.M.’s 48th, which, after car- 
rying two stockades, were beaten back 
from a third with considerable loss. 

Campf Matramoody ^ 10^// April . — Tlie 
W'estern column,* under Colonel David 
Foulis, marched from Cannanore on the 

* Consisting of .^) rank and file II.M. 4nth 
regt., 20th and 32d regt. of N.I., 200 sappers and 
miners, and four O-pounders. 
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^th March, and reached a small spot,- 
just sufiicient for encamping, on the 2d of 
April, where there was not even a vestige 
of a village. In tlie evening a party of 
the grenadiers of H.M. 48th, and the 
grenadiers of the 20th, were sent out to 
reconnoitre a stockade which commanded 
the passage of Stony river, about two 
miles from camp, and were received witli 
a severe fire from the enemy ; a young 
and worthy officer of H.M. 48th regiment 
W'as killed. After the recognizance, the 
party returned to camp, and the enemy 
had actually the audacity to follow it 
up: but a round of canister from a 
6-pounder soon put a check to their va- 
lour. Next morning, the whole of the 
force broke ground and advanced upon 
the stockade, led on by the grenadiers of 
II.M. 48th, headed by our assistant quar- 
ter-master general, who carried every 
thing before them in good style. In tliis 
manner three stockades were carried, the 
enemy showing a determined disposition 
to renew his attacks, both in front and on 
the flanks, lor some time on the march 
u)) the narrow and difficult pass. The 
troops were dreadfully galled by the fire of 
the enemy on the flanks, but the disposi- 
tions niude by our commandant, in throw- 
ing out flankers, soon checked this, and 
the troops advanced, after a severe day’s 
fighting, and bi\ouacked for tho night on 
a small spot of ground ; three miles from 
Stony river, and the difficulties of the 
road and the obstacles thrown in our way 
may be easily conjectured, when it is 
stated that this passage of about three 
miles cost the troops ten hours’ hard 
working, in removing the large and enor- 
mous trees felled and thrown across tl e 
road. The troops were put in moticii 
next morning to carry the remainder of 
the pass. On quitting the encamping 
ground a flag of truce made its appear- 
ance, hearing a letter from the Rjiiali, re- 
questing tlie troops not to advance ; to 
which our commandant gave no heed, 
saying he must go on ; but, provided they 
would not fire, we should abstain doing 
so. With this understanding, the troops 
marched on, and towards the evening 
crowned the summit of the Hargiillum 
Pass, which with 300 resolute men could 
he safely defended against a liost, such 
are the natural difficulties it presents. 
The pass itself is very steep ot ascent, 
rugged and narrow, full of large stones, 
and trees of enormous size cut down and 
thrown across the road. On the 5th, tlie 
force marched on and passed through and 
encamped on the northern side of Veera- 
jundrapettah, wliich was formerly con- 
sidered the principal town in Cioorg, an 
is at present a village of some note ; here 
there is a very beautiful palace belonging 
to the Rsjal), which has been taken mili- 
tary possession of by a detachment of 

(X) 
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trodps ; liere we heard the arrival of Co- 
lonel Steuart’s column. We halted on 
the 6th, and on the 7tb marched on to 
Matramoody, thirteen miles, and within 
eight miles of the fort of Miiddakerray, 
when we heard of the arrival of Colonel 
L.indesay’'s force at the above-named 
place, of which it took quick possession. 
The enemy have suffered severely, 250 
killed and wounded^ and four chiefs. 

** Erskine, of the 48th, was perhaps 
one of the finest looking men I have ever 
seen, with all the liigh-caste bearing of a 
thorough-bred soldier. He and Butter- 
worth were out rccomioitering, when the 
Coorg fellows picked him off. They are 
excellent shots, and have had the hardi- 
hood to contest it, man to man, with the 
48tli ; hut the bayonet has been too much 
for their long knife.” 

Muddahe^y, 13th Ajtril — ‘* On tlic 
morning of the 1 Ith the Rajah gave him- 
self up. He entered Muddakerry at- 
tended by 2,000 unarmed men, aud pre- 
ceded by fifty palankeens, said to contain 
the females of his establishment ; in front 
of the procession were two fiddlers, 
who struck up the ‘ British Grenadiers * 
on passing the guard at the Fort- Gate. 
Had I my will, the scoundrel should be 
hung up on the topmost branch of the 
nearest tree ; more lives have been lost 
than he and his country arc worth. 

“The column from Mangalore, under 
Col. Jackson, while on the inarch, was ex- 
posed to a fire which opened from both 
sides of the road ; not the face of an 
enemy could be seen, and after pro- 
tracted, most gallant, but fruitless exer- 
tions, he was compelled to retreat, leav- 
ing the whole of his baggage, and (I fear) 
wounded, behind. He bad with him 150 
of the 48th and part of two native iii- 
fentry regiments — eighty of the former, 
and a large proportion of the latter, fell — 
two officers more killed. 

** The column from Cannanore, under 
Colonel Foulis, lost sixteen and one officer 
of the 48th in forcing the Pooducherum 
pass. This was thought to have been the 
ugliest work chalked out for any of the 
columns, yet it succeeded with trilling 
comparative loss* A son of Col. Bell was 
a volunteer with this division ; he is men- 
tioned as having particularly distinguished 
himself ; he is a very powerful young fel- 
low, and it is said he actually cut a Coorg 
in two who attacked him with his formi- 
dable knife. All reports, both public and 
private, gpve the highest credit to the 
troops employed in every direction. The 
55th, when they saw their colonel fall, 
became excited to almost madness. Their 
conduct is spoken of as characterized by 
the most determined courage and reckless 
bravery; three men were found lying 
dead under Mill's body, and six others 
close around him; all of whom fell in 
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their endeavours to carry him off. One 
of the men escaped with his watch, and 
related that his head had been cut off by 
the Coorg fellows, as a trophy, no doubt, 
for transmission to the raj^i. 1 have 
seen a letter from an officer well qualified 
to give an opinion on the matter, saying 
that w'ith 5,000 men the country could 
be successfully defended against 100,000, 
so strong are its natural defences on 
every side.” 

Extract of a letter from an officer witli 
the eastern column, under Lieut. Col. 
Steuart. “We arrived at Periapatam 
on the 25th March. The hcad-quarters 
of our column, consisting of H.M. 39tli, 
300 strong, 4th and 35th N.I., sappers, 
and six guns, marched towards the Coorg 
frontier on the 1st April; on the 2d we 
entered the Coorg country, exchanged a 
few shots, and had a trifiiiig affair on 
crossing the river Cavery : no casualties 
on our part. Encamped on the Coorg 
side of the Cavery. Same night our out- 
posts were attacked by some sixty of the 
Coorgliites, and a few shots were fired on 
both sides. 3d, marched at day-break, 
attacked and carried two stockades. 4th. 
Marched at day-break : a few shots were 
fired at our rear — no harm done ; re- 
ceived a flag of truce at four o'clock p.m. 
5th, Marched at day-dreak, and reached 
our encamping ground at seven p. m. 
6th. Rifle company 5th N.I. joined the 
column ; marched at twelve o'clock. 
Arrived at the Coorg capital at four 
o'clock p. m., and hoisted tlic British 
flag on the fort of Madekara, the troops 
marching in with colours flying and 
drums beating. 8th. The head-quarters 
of the Bellary column, consisting of 197 oi 
H.M. 55tli, the 31st N.I., and rifle com- 
pany of the 24th, under Lieut. Col. 
Waugh, joined our camp. This column 
had been severely mauled at Buck stock- 
ade, 104 Europeans being placed ftors 
de combat. Lieut—Col. C. Mill, H.M. 
55lh, struck under the left breast while 
he was taking a view*^ of the stockade pre- 
paratory to sending back for a reinforce- 
ment to support the advanced party 
wliich had been driven back ; Lieut. Ro- 
binson, 9tli regt. N.I«, shot through the 
head; and Ensign Babington, 31st regt. 
N.I., shot through the body, the shot en- 
tering at the pit of the stomach.” 

“ Camp, Muddekary, lOih April, — In- 
telligence was received this morning from 
Col. Jackson, bearing date 6th April, 
Casseragode, to which place he had been 
obliged to retire in consequence of severe 
loss on the 4th, in an attack on the barrier 
of Bellary Pett, and a disastrous en- 
counter he had with the enemy near Put- 
tampilly on the following day. On the 
first of these occasions he had 66 killed 
and wounded ; on the latter he states that, 
besides the casualties amongst the troops. 
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a great number of the camp followers had 
lallen into the hands of the enemy, by 
whom they were cruelly massacred. He 
does not consider he is sufficiently strong 
to attempt again to enter the country, 
and he concludes his letter by requesting 
a general court-martial on his conduct. 

“ The llajah of Cooig is now secured 
under a strong guard in the fort of Mud- 
dekary. He arrived from Nakanaud 
about 1 1 o’clock this night, attended by 
an immense retinue of followers, amount- 
ing to nearly 2,000 ; they were unarmed, 
and only GO or 70 of them were allowed 
to enter with him into the fort. The 
Rajah is a short, actively-built man, as 
fair as a European ; his countenance and 
features handsome, but with a marked ex- 
pression of cruelty ; he shook hands with 
us, and declared he was much pleased to 
bce Europeans!** 

Extract of another letter dated from the 
capital ol' Coorg. “ We arrived here on 
the evening of the 1 1th, at half-past eleven 
at night, having marched all day for five 
days. This is the most stupendous, 
mountainous country I ever saw in my 
life ; and if the enemy had defended him- 
.sclf every where as he did at the Buck, 
he might safely defy the whole of India. 
The fort stands high, vvith nothing but 
mountains and jungles tor about 30 miles 
on every side.** 

In another letter dated the 1 kli, the 
writer speaks in the warmest terms of tlie 
climate, as a happy temperature, neither 
loo hot nor too cold. “ At daylight the 
thermometer stands at 57°, at noon 87° 
in a small tent. Tlie scenery all about is 
beautiful, resembling greatly the Neii- 
gherries at Coonoor ; and the country is 
capable of vast improvement. It is in 
this spot very thinly inhabited ; the few 
people met witli apj^ar ajmthetic and as- 
tounded ; but this it is hincied may change 
to feelings of joy when they learn the 
Rajah’s removal from the country. They 
are perfectly quiet, and come in fast to our 
forces, but are yet dubious of our inten- 
tions — whether we actually purpose de- 
priving the Rajah of his throne and the 
management of his country.** 

Another letter from the capital:— 
** The Rajah lias marched for Bangalore. 
His eventual destination is unknown, but 
it is supposed that it will be Benares. 
His minister, the cause of the w'ar, es- 
caped into the jungle. Col. Fraser, the 
commissioner, offered 1,000 rupees for bis 
appreliension, and he was found hanging 
in the jungle, whether by his own hand or 
not 1 know not. Budden Ali, the ci-de- 
vant havildar of our 31st regt. who was 
discliarged for theft, and who defeated 
the northern column with such disastrous 
loss, is still loose in the jungle with some 
adherents. It will cost us some trouble 
to take him yet Some native regiments, 
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500 Europeans, 150 artillei7 and 500 
sappers, are to remain in the country for 
the present. One corps is to be stationed 
at Bellary .Pett in the N.W., one at the 
Buck stockade on;the N. E., one at the 
capital, and one at Verajunderrajpet in 
the Souto. I fear the monsoon will bring 
much sickness, especially coming imme- 
diately after so much excitement and 
fetigue. Col. Lindsay, C.B., is to com- 
mand as a first-class Brigadier. The 
troops will get some prize money ; I dare 
say four or five lacs. By the bye, the 
Rajah had some Company’s arms, &c. in 
his beautiful arsenal. How dkl he come 
by them ? What a fool the fellow was to 
give in! II is country is perhaps the 
stronges-t, botli by nature and art, in the 
whole world. He might verily have 
fulfilled his threat, that * tie would surely 
punish us.* Had lie defended his countiy 
as he had ample means of doing, the 
capture would have cost us months of 
lalwur, and probably the loss of some 
lives. But our good fortune has triumphed, 
and the native rebel has found that our 
star is still in the ascendant. As it is, 
however, its conquest has cost us dear. 
Total 89 killed and 192 wounded, exclu- 
sive ot the officers. And this in two 
days’ fighting ! 

The first thing to be done now is to 
open tlie roads and passes, blow up the 
breastworks, and burn the stockades. 
The next, to hold out inducements to the 
people to settle in the country, for 1 hear 
it is very thinly populated, and that the 
jungle has encroached materially on the 
cultivable land. The revenue is estimated 
at the trifle of two lacs and 80,000 rupees. 
But I doubt if it be so much. The prin- 
cipal agent in the late scenes is no more, 
as I have above related, and four or five of 
his principal chiefs fell in arms, which ap- 
pears to have disheartened the Rajah. 
Among those who fell was the Patan 
who had once been Poligar in Cudder- 
pole, but latterly had existed as a button- 
maker at Bangalore. It was he who has 
usually been supposed to have been the 
cause of the pollution of the mosque two 
years since, and also the writer of the 
proclamation, calling us all the ill-names 
under the sun, and declaring that it was 
the duty of the people to oppose us, as we 
came to convert them as Hyder did in 
early years. He fell at the head of his 
troops cheering them on, and was shot 
dead through the head. He was a brave 
but misguided man. It is perhaps well 
that we do not find many of the same re- 
solute stamp, or our career would be some- 
what more varied than it has been of late 
years — one interrupted tide of success. 

“ The Cooigites cut off Lieut.- Col. 
Mill’s bead as a present to the Rajah. 
They also inhumanly butchered all the 
followers who fell into their hands with 
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the north-westeni column. The northern 
column lost no followers, through the 
good management of its commanding 
othccr. When poor Mills fell, the Eu- 
ropeans with the northern column became 
excited to phrenzy. They rushed to cut 
down the gate with hatchets, but were 
received w'ith such a fire that nothing 
could live under it. It has seldom fallen 
to our lot to hear of any proceedings, at 
the same time more gallant yet moredis. 
nstrous. The Buck stockade is a work 
of masonry with a ditch and stockade in 
ft-ont, and is the place wliere Hyder was 
discomfited in the last century with pro- 
digious loss. 

One circumstance is very remarkable, 
that in every village our troops passed, 
although there were no men, yet all their 
W'omen and children were left. It would 
be didiciilt to find a more remarkable 
proof of their confidence in our discipline 
than that act displayed. It is one which 
should he made known, for it reflects high 
honour on the British character. 

“The Rajah is completely humbled; 
1 heard a surmise last night thar it was 
possible he might he replaced on the mus- 
nud ; 1 must confess I should hail such 
an act with satisfaction. It would be an 
act of magnanimous policy, and would, I 
think, reflect high honour on our govern- 
ment. 1 would open his hoards, destroy 
his barriers, disarm his people, and then 
reinstate him.** 

The prize-booty is said to amount to 
fifteen lacs of rupees. One lac and 
a-lialf was found underground, on the 
28th ^f)ri], near Naakeiiaud, and more 
secreted treasure is expected to be dis- 
covered. 

The Madras Herald contains a procla* 
mation by the Governor General, an- 
nouncing the assumption of the Coorg 
territory, and its annexation to the 
Hon. Company’s dominions, by the vna- 
nimous desire of the inhabitants. 1 1 pro- 
mises the latter that they shall never 
again he subject to native rule. The 
same paper contains a general order on 
the conclusion of the late campaign, con- 
taining high encomiums on Colonel Lind- 
say ; still higher on Colonel Foulis, ex- 
culpating Colonel Waugh and his co- 
lumn from all blame for their disastrous 
but brave attempt, and declaring that 
Colonel Jackson's conduct is still the 
subject of inquiry. — Bomb* Gaz. Junel. 

STEAM-NAVIGATION BETWEEN INDIA AND 
ENGLAND. 

Letter from the Governor-general to 
G. Norton, Esq., dated Outacamiind, 
April II, 1834: — “ Dear Sir, — I beg you 
will express from me to the subscribers to 


the Madras Steafli-fund the gratification 
which I have received from the extract of 
their resolutions communicated in your 
obliging letter of the 31st March. Con- 
curring entirely in the opinion of that 
meeting, ‘ that this project opens vast and 
incalculable benefit to our own country 
and mankind,* 1 could not do otherwise 
than warmly participate in the general 
feeling of India, and 1 have not, there- 
fore, hesitated in recommending, as far as 
a prudent regard for the finances would 
allow, a liberal aid being afforded by go- 
vernment to the common effort. 

“ I confess that iny anticipation of the 
expected benefit goes far beyoml the more 
obvious results, great as those undoubt- 
edly would be, — of improved government, 
of tlie welfare of tlie people as affected by 
such improvement, — of the promotion of 
commerce, — and, of what may be consi- 
dered of minor imporiance, of the comfort 
of our own numerous countrymen, sejia- 
rated by such great distiiuce of time and 
place from all connection with their 
dearest interests. The limit as«-igncd by 
the resolution is expressed by the large 
term of mankind, and in my judgment ap- 
propriately and correctly; because the 
great want of this eastern world, India, 
China, &c. may be comprehended in the 
single word “ knowledge.’ If the moral 
condition and happiness of the most en- 
lightened countries suffer from this cause, 
it can be easily conceived that on this 
great space, vvhcie the human mind has 
been buried for ages in universal dark- 
ness, the task must be hopeless, unless 
the same means which have alone accom- 
)»lished the object elsewhere are brouglit 
into action, and these means increased 
and enforced with all the encouragement 
that the governing authority can bestow. 
I look to steam-navigation as the great 
engine of working this moral improve- 
ment. In proportion as the communica- 
tion between the two countries shall bo 
facilitated and shortened, so will civilized 
Europe be approximated, as it were, to 
these benighted regions, and in no other 
way caniinprovcinent in any large stream 
be expected to flow in. Past experience 
shews what we have to expect for the lii.- 
tiire~I shall take the liberty of enlarging 
upon this topic. 

For much more than half a century, 
the British dominion has been established 
at che three presidencies over a great ex- 
tent of territory, with a large dependent 
population. Examining attentively the 
intellectual condition of these numerous 
communities, it cannot be denied that 
little progress comparatively has been 
made in the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge. There prevail throughout, as in 
the darkest ages of European liistory, the 
same ignorance and superstition ; the same 
belief in witchcraft ; the same confidence 
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in diarms &nd incantations; the same 
faith in astrology and omens ; the prac- 
tice of human immolation of all sexes and 
ages, and many other barbarous customs 
opposed to true happiness, and repugnant 
to tlic best feelings that Providence has 
planted in the human breast. Ag*aiii, 
also, in the arts and sciences, in every 
{>ranch of useful attainment, the ancient 
usages and learning retain their unim- 
paired sway. In medicine and surgery, in 
chemistiy, in hydraulics, in mechanics, in 
civil engineering, in painting, sculpture and 
music, we observe them all, with the ex- 
ception of a tew individuals of supciior 
talents and ambition, remaining stationary 
in their primitive rudeness and ignorance. 
And yet, during this long interval, thou- 
sands of well-educated Europeans, deeply 
versed in all these branches of know ledge, 
have been succeeding each other, and do- 
miciliated for years in the country. Why, 
it will be asked, had all this science, this 
learning, and this ability to impart in- 
struction passed away without leaving fuiy 
trace or impress on the mind ol India, al- 
though in no other pait of tlie world does 
there exist greater quickness ol intellect, 
a more eager thirst after knowledge, or 
superior aptitude to acquire it ? 'J'hc an- 
swer to this question is and ob\ious. 
The cause is to be fouinl in tlie past prin- 
ciple of our rule ; of rigidly precluding the 
free admission of Europeans to India; the 
direct consequence of which, whatever in 
otlier respects may have been its advan- 
tages, has been to dam up if) a great degree 
the main channel of imjiroveincr.t into 
India. It may be assumed that nineteen- 
twentieth parts of the importation ot Euro- 
peans have consisted of the Company’s 
servants. They have had, of course, 
other duties to perform occupying the 
whole of their lime, and the fault lies not 
with them if they have contributed little 
or nothing to this object. The govern- 
ment, indeed, may perhaps be accused of 
omission, and of not having done as much 
as they might, but I doubt even, with more 
exertion on their part, whether, while the 
same system lasted, much progress could 
have been made. 

“ All the improvements of the descrip- 
tion to which I have been adverting are 
exclusively due to the skill and enterprize 
of individuals, aided by the capital of the 
houses of agency. Every indigo and 
coffee- plantation — the Gloucester mills — 
the works of every description that are 
moved by steam— the iron foundries, the 
coal mines worked after the European 
tasl lion - and the other great establish- 
ments that we see around us in Calcutta, 
are so many great schools of instruction, 
tlic foutiders of which are the real im- 
provers of the country. It is from the 
same sources that we must expect other 
schoolmasters of new and improved indus- 


try. The new chartei^ will remove many 
obstacles, but steam -communication far 
more. 

“ But, with the opinion I entertain, 
that the extent of colonization (as it is 
mistermed) and the efftets of it have been 
very much overrated, I am convinced, 
that the knowledge and instruction so 
much needed by India can never be sutli- 
ciently provided by European colonists 
and speculators only. The natives them- 
selves must be encouraged to go to Eu- 
rope, there to study in the best schools 
of all the sciences. This opinion I know 
to be entertained by some of the intelli- 
gent members of a committee now sitting 
in Calcutta, to consider the best means 
of educating the natives in the higher 
branches of medicine and surgery. The 
Paslia of Egypt has given a noble example 
in this respect to the rulers of rude and 
unlearned nations. 

‘‘ The circumstances that have hitherto 
operated as a complete barrier against the 
intercourse of the natives with Europe, 
except the classes of sailors and of menial 
servants, have been — Jst. Certain cus- 
toms as to food prescribed by the Hindoo 
religion ; and 2diy, and mainly, the length, 
the expense, and the apprehension also of 
so long a voyage. In respect to the first 
of these obstacles, Ram IVJohnn Roy, wdio 
will be of illustrious memory among his 
posterity, has broken the ice ; and I know 
that some, and I have no doubt that other, 
rich and well-educated natives arc pre- 
))aiing to tread in his footsteps, with the 
same laudable desire of seeing what India 
Me/// heeuwe, by what Europe, and espe- 
cially England, is ; and ut raising their 
couiitiy by the same means from the mo- 
ral and political degradation in which she 
is plunged. With respect to the second 
obstacle, which makes the attempt almost 
impossible to the great class of students, 
however willing — to those who are to be 
the practical operatives and the introducers 
of the new arts and sciences, and will be* 
come the best teachers of their country- 
men, steam -navigation, with the aid of go- 
vernment, and of those interested in India’s 
welfare, will go far to remove it. I was 
happy to learn from the same members 
of the medical committee, that natives 
thoroughly acquainted with the English 
language would, if assisted, be ready to 
embark immediately in that pursuit, and 
necessarily in others of the same utility. 

“ I will, therefore, conclude this too 
long detail by saying, that it is ‘ know- 
ledge’ that is needed. Knowledge is the 
beginning of wisdom. Knowledge alone 
can raise this country to a higher standard 
among the nations of the world : and with 
the sentiments I have expressed of the 
best and most effectual mode of attaining 
these great purposes, the steam- commit- 
tee are amply borne out according to my 
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firm conviction in their resolution, * that 
this project opens vast and incalculable 
benefits to our own country and to man- 
kind.’ 

** I have the pleasure of transmitting 
a copy of a minute, recommending to the 
favourable consideration of the Honourable 
Court the plan of the Steam>committee in 
Bengal for establishing a direct communi- 
cation between Suez and the ports on the 
eastern side of the peninsula. You will 
perceive in this paper a repetition of the 
assurance which I had the pleasure of ex- 
pressing to you at Madras; that there 
existed no intention of sacrificing in any 
manner the interests of Bombay. The 
questions are, which is the most useful 
line to India in general — and will the be- 
nefit be commensurate to the expense ? — 
There can exist no more difficulty in 
establishing a steam-communication with 
Calcutta than with Bombay. The Forbes 
and Hugh Lindsay may be unequal to the 
undertaking, but it will be easy to pro- 
cure steamers of adequate power for the 
juirpose ; and. as for the south-west mon- 
soon, I believe, upon very good authority, 
that even during the period, which is very 
short in duration, when it is at its height, 
the weather is not W'orse than that which 
is constantly overcome by steamers in tlie 
English and Irish channels. 

“ I remain, dear Sir, 

** your faithful servant, 
(Signed; “ W. C. Benxinck.’* 

At aGeneral Meeting of the Subscribers 
to the Madras Steam Fund, held on the 
S9th March 1834<, it was unanimously re- 
solved : 

** That it appearing from the published 
correspondences between the committees 
of the three presidencies that the pros- 
pectus for establishing a steam-communi- 
cation between Bombay and Suez, as 
adopted by a public meeting at Bombay 
on the 14<th May last, and for the further- 
ance of which prospectus a subscription 
has been raised in the Madras presidency, 
pursuant to the resolution of a general 
meeting held on the Hth June last, has 
not met with the concurrence of the pre- 
sidency of Bengal — but that another 
scheme has been projected and adopted at 
a general meeting at that presidency, for 
establishing a steam-communication with 
Suez from Calcutta as a point of departure, 
and that consequently the pecuniary means 
of carrying into eflflect the prospectus of 
Bombay have proved hitherto insufficient, 
and the project has for the present been 
postponed by the Bombay committee, 
pending a reference by them to the home 
authorities, and has become dependent on 
the result of such reference ; and tlie Bom- 
bay Committee having, under these cir- 
cumstances, intimated their readiness to 
relinquish the Madras fund in case it sliall 


appear tliat the subscribers should adopt 
different views from themselves — this 
meeting consider it necessary to decide by 
further resolutions on the disposal of the 
fund raised by the Madras subscription. 

That, although this meeting do not 
consider themselves authorized to dispose 
of those funds in favour of any other spe- 
cific object tlian that expressed by the re- 
solutions of June last, without the option 
of the subscribers, yet they are decidedly 
of opinion that the disposal of them to- 
wards advancing the general object of 
steam navigation between India and Eng- 
land deserves the concurrence of the sub- 
scribers at large. 

“ That the funds raised be invested in 
Government securities, in the names of 
the chairman and two members of the 
committee, and be held by the committee 
for the benefit and furtherance of any plan 
for establishing steam-communication be- 
tween India and England which shall be 
in progress with the sanction of the Su- 
preme Government on this day twelve- 
month, with the exception of that portion 
of them of which a return may be de- 
manded within one month from that date 
by any subscribers individually, in case 
such sanction shall not happen to be given 
in favour of the Bombay prospectus ; and 
that in case no such ])]an shall be in pro- 
gress, such fund be handed over for the 
benefit and furtherance of any the first 
such successful and progressing steam 
navigation establishment wliic'h shall have 
completed two voyages out and home be- 
tween India and Suez in any one year.*' 

MADRAS PHILANTHROPIC ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of this association (formed 
for the benefit of the Indo- British com- 
munity) on the 26th March, the following 
resolution was agreed to : — 

That this meeting regrets to learn the 
failure of the primary object for which the 
Association was established ; and with a 
view of rendering the future proceedings 
of the society as beneficial as possible to 
the East- Indian community, resolves that 
a new committee be formed to draw up a 
plan, and submit the same for the con- 
sideration of the subscribers at laige, for 
the most expedient and useful appropria- 
tion of the remaining funds of the institu- 
tion.” 

A proposed amendment, calling for in- 
quiry into past measures, from the com- 
mencement of the Association, was nega- 
tived. 

isottaas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POLICE AND MAGISTRACY. 

The Chief Justice, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury (from which we gave an ex- 
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tract in p* 91), stated the changes which 
had been made in the magistracy and 
police of this island, as follows : — 

** A regulation, passed by the governor 
in council of Bombay, has this day been 
registered, whereby part of an ordinance 
passed and registered in 1827 has been 
repealed; the number of police magis- 
trates has been reduced to two ; the juris- 
diction of the court of petty sessions has 
been new-modelled, and the constables 
and police peons have been placed under 
a superintendent of police- In conformity 
with the provisions of the ordinance, a 
part of which has been thus repealed, three 
police magistrates exercised the control 
and direction of the constables and of the 
police peons formerly employed in the 
three divisions of this island. By per- 
forming the duties incidental to this con- 
trol and direction, these magistrates were 
frequently prevented from attending with 
suiheien^ regularity at the police ofhees, 
to hear and determine complaints ; or to 
liberate, or to commit for trial, prisoners 
charged with offences. It has been al- 
leged, that, from these and from other 
causes, persons accused of offences have 
sometimes been detained in custody more 
than a reasonable period of time before the 
charge against them has been investigated ; 
and {/"this were so, the evil, unquestion- 
ably, required a remedy. These evils, if, 
in fact, they have prevailed, are not likely 
to happen under the system which is 
about to be adopted. The superintendant 
of police, by the new ordinance, will dis- 
charge the duties formerly performed by 
the police magistrates : and they will hence- 
forth be required to discharge such duties 
only as are usually performed by stipen- 
diary magistrates at the police offices in 
I^ondon. The police magistrates will 
Jiereafter respectively do all acts that ap- 
pertain to the office of a single magistrate ; 
and when the presence of two justices 
may be necessary, that number may be 
readily united. 

** By tlie ordinance which has been 
partly repealed, tlie court of petty sessions 
was not duly constituted unless two ma- 
gistrates of police were present ; and this 
necessarily prevented the police magis- 
trates, who attended at the petty sessions, 
from discharging their ordinary duties at 
two of the police offices on one day in 
every week. This weekly absence of the 
police magistrates must also have occa- 
sioned great delay and inconvenience to 
the parties accused and to their accusers. 
The new ordinance will also apply a re- 
medy to this evil : and as one police ma- 
gistrate only will hereafter be required to 
attend at tlie court of petty sessions, the 
other will be enabled to discharge the or- 
dinary duties while that court is sitting : 
and should any urgent necessity demand 
the presence of another justice, he will be 


found in that court, which will be holden 
at the office of the police. Should any 
complaint be preferred against any con- 
stable or peon, the sitting magistrates will 
hear and determine the matter as in or- 
dinary cases ; and no suspicion of partia- 
lity touching the decisions can hereafter be 
reasonably entertained, inasmuch as the 
constables and peons are not now appoint- 
ed by the police magistrates. The whole 
of these constables and peons are now 
subject to the superintendent of police, 
who will usually exercise the authority of 
a high constable; and I hope that the 
charges that have been recently effected in 
the comtitutwn and in the character of the 
force under his direction, will gradually 
tend to the prevention of crime, and espe- 
cially of the gang-robberies w'hich have so 
long been perpetrated on this island.*’ 
The learned judge then alluded (in the 
terms quoted in p. 91) to the advantages 
expected from the appointment of native 
justices of the peace, one of whom is to 
form part of the court of petty sessions. 


NATIVE MAGISTRATES. 

At the court of petty sessions, held in 
the Fort on Thursday, we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the first w^orking of the 
new regulation by which the constitution 
of the court is altered, enabling a native 
justice of the peace to sit with the Euro- 
pean unpaid and stipendiary magistrates. 
The native justices, who were lately put 
in commission, will sit in monthly rota- 
tion. Juggonathjee Sunkersett sat yes- 
terday, and seemed particularly zealous in 
the examination of witnesses, concerning 
some of whom he gave the court a very 
correct opinion, from his personal know- 
ledge of the persons who w^ere called to 
speak to character. — Bomb. Gaz. Apr, 12. 

On the 19th, his Majesty's native jus- 
tices of the peace waited upon the gover- 
nor at Parell, where a durbar was held for 
their reception. On being introduced to 
his lordship, Jagunnath Sunkersett rose 
on behalf of his brother justices, to return 
thanks for the very liberal manner in which 
his lordship had carried the intentions of 
the British Legislature into effect, and 
stated that they were determined to use 
their best endeavours to prove themselves 
worthy of the flattering distinction which 
had been conferred on them. His lord- 
ship in reply stated, that he felt great 
satisfaction at being enabled, by the ad- 
vanced state of the native society at this 
presidency, to give effect at so early a 
period to the wishes of the home Govern- 
ment, and that he felt assured that the 
native justices, by their exertions in an up- 
right and independent discharge of their 
duties, would fully justify the course he 
had taken. His lordship congratulated 
Jagunnath Sunkersett on the able manner 
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in which he bad gat through the duties 
wiiicb had already devolved on him, and 
after expressing his best wishes for their 
weliare, rose, and the justices took their 
departure — Bomb. Cour. April 24. 

By a minute of council, fussed on the 
16th April, the secretaries to government 
have been directed to intimate to all pub- 
lic officers in their respecUve departments, 
that the following gentlemen are hence- 
forth, upon all occasions, to be known and 
addressed by the title of “ Esquire,” — 
W 2 .— Joggonathjee Sunkersett, Jamsejee 
Jejeebhoy, Dadabhoy Pestanjee. Dhakjee 
Dadajee, Bomanjee Hormasjec, Framjee 
Covvasjee, Nowrojee Jamsetjee, Cursetjee 
Cowasjee, Ciirsetjee Ardaseer Dady, 
Mahomed Ally Rogay, Cursetjee Rus- 
tomjee, Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba, and 
Hormasjee Bhicajee Chiiioy. 

The name of Sir Roger dc Faria has 
l)een excluded from the new coiiimissioii, 
it having been discovered that he is not a 
British-born subject. 


THE HARBOUR. 

Wc understand that a careful survey 
has lately been madf^ of the harbour, under 
the directions of government, to ascertain 
whether it has sustained any injury from 
the deposit of mud or other substances. 
This was occasioned by a representation of 
Sir John Oorc^s, that vessels like the Md- 
ville could not now lie in situations where 
the largest ship of the line, when his excel- 
lency was here as a lieutenant, some forty 
years ago, rode with perfect safety. 

As may be imagined, the mere suspicion 
of such a circumstance was calculated to 
create uneasiness ; and as it was positively 
asserted that the Melville had grounded 
while at anchor in a situation where there 
was supposed to be an abundance of water 
to float her, even at the lowest tides, se- 
rious apprehensions were entertained that 
the harbour had in fact greatly deteriorated. 
The result, however, of the late investiga- 
tion has been most satisfactory; for w'c 
learn that some old charts, which have 
been raked up during the operation, proved 
that no change worth noticing has taken 
place in any part of the harbour south of 
Gibbet Island. To the north of that spot, 
as far as the Neat's Tongue, some large 
mud banks have been formed; but these 
do not in the least affect tlie anchorage, 
upon which the depth of water corresponds 
in a remarkable manner with the sound- 
ings nearly half a century ago. At the 
mouth of the docks, and in the little basin 
which adjoins them, there has been of 
course a considerable deposit of mud ; this, 
however, was always anticipated, end it 
would have been extraordinary had it been 
otherwise. The remedy for it, at the same 
time, is very simple. A good dredge in a 
few weeks would clear the whole away, if 


it should ever become desirable to do so ; 
but this at present is hardly the case, us 
the very largest ships may be taken in and 
out of dock during spring tides with per- 
fect ease. ^ 

In communicating liis fears regarding 
tlie harbour to government, Sir John Gore 
proposed some extensive works to arrest 
what be considered its ruin. A wet dock 
and the formation of the Colaba cause- 
way were amongst tliese; and we must 
say, we should have considered a small 
accumulation of mud upon the whole 
rather fortunate, liad it secured us either 
one of them, and especially the latter. 
But there appeared to be little prospect of 
Sir John's plans being adopted after the 
al.irin which he bad given was found to be 
groundless. We now learn, however, that 
there is every reason to believe the cause- 
way will speedily be commenced, as orders 
have lately been received from the Court 
of Directors, in reply to an application 
which was made regarding it about two 
years ago, sanctioning its formation in 
case it should l>e deemed expedient, which 
it doubtless will be for many good reasons 
tliat have already been repeatedly urged in 
its favour.— i?owi6. Cuar., Mar, 23, 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

Nowrajee Dorabjee, one of the West’s 
scholars at the Native Education So- 
ciety’s School, has a “ nocturnal society,” 
to imiirovc native students in the English 
language at night ; and Cursetjee Rus- 
tomjee, who received his education at the 
Engineer Institution at Poona, has 
opened a school at the same house, in 
w hich native boys above ten years of age 
arc instructed in mathematics, arithmetic, 
geometry, algebra, engineering (com- 
prising land-surveying), &c. 

IMrEDIAIENTS TO NATIVE ENTERPRIZE. 

The Durpun states, that two IVIar- 
warrics, who proceeded to Cliina last 
yea.', in charge of a large (piaiitity ol 
opium belonging to a W'e^cLiy soucar of 
Maiwa, on their return to Bombay, not- 
withstanding that they subsisted during 
the voyage on grain, rice, dholl and vege- 
tables prepared in the ordinary manner, 
and had a cask of W'uter shipped exclu- 
sively for their use, W'ere refused rc- 
admission to their caste by some Mur- 
warries, and will be obliged to go through 
certain ceremonies, and incur the expeii.se 
of a dinner to the caste. 

THE governor. 

The Governor and suite left Bombay 
on the Gtli June for Poonah, at which 
place his lordship arrived on the 8tli. 

TRADE. 

We have accounts fromBombay to the 
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12th of June. The state of trade at that 
date was worse than it had been known 
for many yeai's. Cotton was on the 
advance, with very little in the market. 
Copper had fallen considerably in price, 
which was attributed to the government 
having prohibited the coinage of copper at 
tlie numerous native mints throughout 
the presidency. Freights were down at 
£2. 10s. to £2. per ton, with the expec- 
tation of being lower, in consequence of 
the great quantity of tonnage on the w^ay 
ont.^ Liverpool Paper. 

ESTATE OF SIIOTTON AND CO. 

A Statement of the affairs of IMessrs. 
Shotton and Co., during the first year 
they liave been under the inanageineiit of 
the trustees, appears in the Bombajj Cou- 
rier of May 31st. I’he amount of out- 
standingdehts collected is 4 35 160 rupees. 
This will give a dividend of about 20 per 
Cent, to the creditors. 


to every one, both great and umall, and old and 
young, the consideration due to them and ihcir 

2oth Sept. 1829, we addressed you on the orcaaioii 
oi your removal from Poona to Ahmednugger, 
but although we then deeply lamented your del 
pMture, the proximity of Xhmednuggur to l*oona 
left us the hope that some day we might again see 
you restored to us at Poona ; ami our desire in 
this respect was eventually realized by your ap- 
pointment to our district. ^ ^ ^ 

At the same time that we are aware, and every 
day see, that English gentlemen do not perma- 
nently remain m this country : still our grief at 


.1 you 

, ... — -e to yon our 

sorrow at the sudden necessity which now obliges 
you to leave us, and go to England, from sextre 
indisposition. If your kindness towards the peo- 
ple ot this country remain firm and rooted, we 
shall only lie able to lielieve that it does so by your 
obtaining the permission « f government to come 
back to them, on the speedy rc-establi$mcnt of your 
health — just as the bird vhnturk, and as the pearl- 
oysters long tor the falling of the ruins of Sivattip, 
so shall we artxiousiy expect your return. We 
have thus .tddresi,ed you, ;inil subscribed tliis pa- 
per at iiresent, that loii may for ever Iwar us in 
rememlirance. — Dated the 4th of C'hytiTshoiHl 
Shuckey — .leya, the name of the tSiiinwiitsir 
.Sun Arba Mllarecn Meyatcin of Alif (l.'tth April 
1834 a.i>.) 


MAJOR ROBERTSON. 

Major II. D. Robertson, principal col- 
lector of Poona, has becMi compelled by 
sicknes.s to leave bis station and embark 
for England His departure will be felt 
as a severe lo«!s, and be much regretted 
by the people of the Deccan, whose 
respect and gratitude lie won hy the 
kindness of his demeanour; the eonsi- 
tlerate attention shown by him in his 
intercourse with all classes, distinguished 
as it was liy freedom from the pride and 
hauteur of ofbee ; his acccs^ilMlity, ready 
attention to complaints, and impartiality 
in investigating them ; his anxiety to 
redress all real grievances, and to promote 
by every means in his pouer the welfare 
and liapi)iness of the yieople. They have 
been acenstomed, ever .since lie took 
change of the collectoratc, neaily seven- 
teen years ago, to look upon him as a 
friend and benefactor. 

Mr. Baber has been confirmed in the 
situation of principal collector of Poona. 
— Bomb. Durjmn, April 25. 

Translation of an Address sent to Major 
Robertson, signed by 1500 of the most 
respectable members of the commu- 
nity of the Poona district. 

From the establishment of the Company’s go- 
vernment (in the Deccau), the afiairs of Poona 
have been conducted by you. At the first intro- 
duction of that government in this country, the 
people were in much alarm from a dread of tlie 
operation of the regulations of an English govem- 
nient, to which they were unaccustomed, and of 
which they knew nothing ; but from the manner 
in which you administered the affairs of the office 
willi which you were charged-^at the same tune 
that you secured the objects of government— you 
protected us as if we were your personal i datives, 
and rendered us all happy. It was the desire of 
OUT breast that one who bad thus, without deviat- 
ing from the rules of the goverment, extended 

Asiat ./oMrw, N.S. Voi..l.5.No..'59. 


Reply of Major Robertson, delivered 
to the individuals deputed to present to 
him the address of the people of Poona. 
To Bliow Maharja. Chintamon Dixit Aptcy Shas- 
tree, Riighoo Aiharva .‘^hastree, llulwuMt Ilow 
Mcidce Kastia, R.un 'Ilow Trimbur Poorundary, 
Luxiinon Row S.adashew Manke^hwur, Ram- 
rhumlcr Pandoorung Dumderay, Runginiih 
Sadasiicw W'anolcy,' Kazee Mahomed Ilyder, 
and the otiier sirdars, sbastrees, kazeis, mer- 
chants, and ryots of the Poona district. 

I have received your address, dated the l.lth of 
April, from Gojiaul Aunt Aptey, and Veesajee 
Nan am Mungroo. 

Thi.s frcsli tcsinnoniil of your "ood-will and 
kindness is highly gratifying to my feelings. Tlio 
plain simplicity in which it is couched proves to 
n.e the honesty of your words, and that tnD> have 
come from your hearts. Believe me that, cnnsi- 
dering it to be th*- true expression of your real 
sentiments, and not the fulsome adulation of spe- 
cious roinpJimcnt, I accept it with the gre.attst 
pleasure, a<» a highly honourable testimonial that, 
in the long penoii of nearly seventeen years during 
which we have been connected together, I have 
sometimes been able, and fortunate enougii, to 
contribute to your general and individual ciimfort 
and happiness. 

Whatever opinion you should have formed, I 
am couse'ious that 1 always hart the desire of bf-mg 
strictly just and greatly kind to you, and you may 
rest assured that, whether I over return to India 
or not, 1 shall never cease to take a deep interest 
in your welfare, singly and combined : to recall to 
mind you rselv t s and your kind feelings towards 
me ; and in so far as 1 have any means to promote 
your future prtwperity, not merely because I feel 
bound to do .so from motives of friendship, but 
because I am convinced that the substantial and 
permanent happiness and prosperity of a govern- 
ment are inse|)arable from, and reciprocal with, 
those of its subjects. 

It may be gratifying to you to learn, that the 
Right Hon. the (iovernor In Council has expressed 
to me his satis-faction at the manner in which I 
have fu'filled my duties among you, so that al- 
though I quit you and your country with the 
greatest regret, yet, through your favour as now 
conferred on me, and that of his lordship in coun- 
cil, I return to my native country with these most 
pleasing feelings, which can alone be understood 
by those who hi've done tiu ir bes^ and then been 
informed th.it they have done well. Vour appro- 
bation, conjoined as it happens to be with that of 
the government, inspires me with a belief in the 
sincerity of your kindness, and that it rests on 
grounds whicn must ever be a source of gratifica- 
tion to me. 

(Y) 
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LAW. 

District Court of Colombo, March 18. 
— /« the matter of the Infant of Wejetangey 
Sophia Cornelia, — This action was insti- 
tuted to revoke a powder of guardianship 
granted to defendant by the Supreme 
Court ; and the phiintiffs, as a reason for 
asking this interference, alleged that the 
defendant wilfully neglects his ward, and 
brings her up as a Biidhist, instead of 
educating her as a Christian. The evi- 
dence adduced, instead of going to sul>> 
stantiate the charge of misconduct, pro- 
ceeded to shew' tliat it w’as tlie wish of 
the child's father tiiat she should be 
given over to plaintiffs. The acting judge 
(Mr. Oswin) w'asof opinion that no fact 
had been brought forward to shew that 
the guardianship was surreptitiously ob- 
tained, and that nothing had been proved 
in support of the allegation that the 
guardian had abused his trust. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, the acting 
judge saw no cause to interfere. He 
therefore dismissed the aj)phcatiou of the 
])laintiff with costs. 

The assessors stated their opinion, 
unanimously, that the evidence went to 
shew the wish of tlie father that she 
should be given over to the plaintiffs ; 
that this wish has the force of a will, and 
that therefore the applieution of the plain- 
tiff should be granted. 

After the acting di>trict judge had read 
to the assessors the decision he was about 
to make iu the above case, his wordiip 
asked tliem if they coneurred in opinion 
with him. The assessors rejilied, they 
did not coincide with him, and gave their 
reasons at length for not doing so. Hi? 
worship then entered their objections 
upon the rcconl, and afterwards read to 
them what be bad written. The assessors 
then remarked, that bis worship had 
omitted to state one of their reasons, 
namely, that they did not consider the 
allegation contained in the plaintiff' ’s peti- 
tion, “ that the minor w'as brought up a 
Budhist," as at all affecting w'ljat they 
conceived X® the real merits of the 
case, viz, th^ right of the father of the 
infant to appoint guardians over his child. 
His W'orshig,' in reply, told the assessors 
that he had'l^eady taken down what they 
had stated ^to him at first, and directed 
them, if they were not satisfied wdth 
that, tOi draw up “ their verdict them- 
selves, as^ he did not conceive tl^it he w'as 
their secretary.” — Tliis the assessors 
declined, stating that they did not con- 
sider that duty to devolve upon them * 

• Part of ,foth clauae of Charter;—** Provideil 
nevertheless, that in case of any diff’erence of opi- 
nion between any such judge and the majority or 
the whole of such assessors, upon any question of 
law or of fact, depending before any such district 
court, the opinion of such judge shall prevail. 


The proitor for the petitioners then 
reminded the court, that in a case decided 
on the loth of January last, and in which 
the assessors dissented from the opinion 
of the judge, tfig secretary of the court 
W'as directed to enter upon the record the 
reasons for their dissent, and the assessors 
authenticated that statement by affixing 
their .signatures to it. His worship ob- 
served that he did not consider that form 
at all necessary, and forthw'ith annexed 
his ow'ii name to a statement, which the 
assessors publicly avowed did not embody 
the w hole of their grounds of di&sciit. — 
Ceylon Obs,t March 21. 

STIl EDWARD BARNES. 

A ball and supper w'cre given to Sir 
Edw'ard Barnes and Lady Barnes, at the 
Race Stand, (’olombo, on the 9th March. 
Tables were laid out for 200 persons. 
The governor presided. In jiroposiiig the 
licaltli of Sir Edw'aid, Sir Robert Wilinot 
Horton paid an elegant compliment to 
the public and private character of their 
guests, observing : “ His has been no 

ccniinon career. lie is one ot those men 
who have that stirring spirit w’ltbin tlieir 
breasts wliieli prompts to exertion. It is 
not only on the field as a soldier, but in 
the arduous task of udministrative govcrri- 
niciit, that he has claims on his country. 
There is one subject to w’bich I shall ad- 
vert, wliich, as he has himself alluded to 
it, it would be unnaturnl not to touch on, 
though it w’ould be both invidious and in- 
delicate to handle. 1 need hardly explain 
that I allude to bis return to this colony 
as a ‘'■private individual.” I shall dismi-s 
this topic w'itJi one single wish and one 
single word, and that word and tliat wish 
is ‘ justice.” 1 presume not to enter into 
the incuts of this case, of w'hicli I ha\e 
formed no opinion, but it' by the course of 
political accident my gallant friend be pre- 
vented trorn gaining additional plumes 
w hich might liave graced bis crest, may 
those plumes be won and w’orn by his 
boys, who, already inheriting their father’s 
energy, have a right to hope to emulate 
his lame.” 

Sir Edw'ard, in his reply, thanked his 
right hon. triciid most cordially for the 
delicate manner in which he had adverted 
to the cause of his leaving the command 
in India. He observed that this w'as 
neither the time nor place for entering 
into an explanation of the circumstances 
which placed him in tlie situation in which 
he then stood. He pledged himself to 
those friends whose good opinion he 
valued, and whose kindness and attention 

and shall be taken as the sentence, judgment, or 
order, of the whole court ; but in every such case 
a record shall be made, and preserved among the 
records of the court, of the questions declared by 
the judge to have arisen for adjudication ; and of 
the vote of such judge, and of every such assessor 
upon each such question.'* 
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to this and on all occasions he would 
always feel grateful for, that at the proper 
time and in the proper place he felt con- 
fident that he sliould be able to afford 
such an explanation us would satisfy his 
Sovereign of the rectitude and propriety of 
liis intentions in the discharge of the 
duties of his late high station, while it 
would at the same time leave his friends 
nothing to regret than that he had not an 
earlier opportunity of offering that expla- 
nation. 

Sir Edward and Lady Barnes embarked 
on the following day. 


HORTON PLAIN. 

Extract of a letter from Lieut. Watson, 
of the 5Sth regt-, descriptive of an expe- 
dition which he made, with Lieut. Fisher, 
7^<tli regt., from Nuwera Ellia, through a 
I)Mrt of the country as yet unexplored by 
Europeans. On clear days a distant 
])lain had been observed from the ‘summit 
of Pedro Tallagalla, lying in the direction 
of Balangodde, and appearing to be of 
iiiiieh greater elevation and extent then 
the plain ojj Newera Ellia. Having taken 
ilie compass bearing, it was determined 
by these gentlemen to attempt to reach 
this plain. On the 28tb of March, Lieut, 
Watson writes— “ Having ton coolies, 

I esidos six stout fellows, for the pur]>ose 
nl cutting our way through the jungle, we 
lelt the plain of Nuwera Ellia, and in a 
phort time gained the extremity of the ad- 
joining plain, which runs in a .southerly 
direction , from the former ; at this point, 
distant about six miles Irom the rest-house, 
our work began. Bill-hooks and large 
chopping knives, with the best exertions 
oI our six operators, together with our 
••.ill assistance, made but small impres- 
sion upon the almost impenetrable nillovv 
jungle. However, in spite of all obstacles, 
we continued cutting away in a S.E. di- 
rection until evening, when we reached a 
small open space of ground having a 
stream of excellent water, where we 
bivouacked for the night. The following 
morning we started very early, and kept a 
course varying with the direction of a nar- 
row swampy strip of plain from S. to S.E. 
After a short time, our bill-hooks were 
again in request, and after about two 
hours forcing and cutting our way through 
the jungle, w^e came into a delightful 
though small plain ; keeping a S.S.E. 
direction we crossed it, and after about 
three hours of as hard work as any one 
ever undertook voluntarily, vve overcame 
the detestable iiillow, and opened into an 
extensive plain much larger than that of 
Nuwera Elba, and without its swampy 
appearance, having a fine stream running 
through its centre. This plain commences 
at the N.N.E. end of the Hetgalla moun- 
tain, and runs in a S.W. direction ap- 


parently five to six miles. From the 
numerous elk traces in it, and in furthe- 
rance of the right of giving European 
names to places as yet un visited by any 
S; our countrymen, we- called this ‘ Elk 
Plain. After traversing this plain and 
outlets still in a S.S.E. direction, for 
about an hour and a half, we again bivou- 
acked at the foot of a lofty ridge of inoiiii- 
tain. The next morning we began to 
ascend the mountain, still keeping the 
same direction— and after a hard fag 
gained its summit and changed our course 
to south-west; when, after ])assing 
through some of the wildest country I ever 
saw, to our delight and astonishment we 
at length found we had obtained the object 
of our search. 

“ It is easily conceivable how we must 
have enjoyed an extensive and splendid 
view, ample room to move, and fresh air 
to breathe, on the plain of Maha Ellia, or, 
as we have thought ourselves privileged 
to call it, Horton Plain. This is, of all 
otliers in the Kandyan highlands, the 
most extensive, level, and picturesque 
plain, with soil and climate that would 
favour the growth of every variety of Eu- 
ropean produce. Its extent, commencing 
from the S.W. base of the mountain To- 
tapella (distant about two miles) is great j 
its height not very much below that of the 
mountain itself, and altogether it offers 
most inviting temptations to European 
inhabitants ; a fine stream runs through 
the centre of the plain. 

Here we again bivouacked for the 
night, and the following morning con- 
tinued our course in a S.W. direction for 
about ten miles ; still open country, but 
narrowing towards the approaching des- 
cent into the low country ; upon which, 
after passing through about three miles of 
jungle, we began to descend, our course 
passing between two rather large streams 
issuing from the plain by different direc- 
tions, the one the Hicrcgnita 0//a, the 
other the Bcllool Oya. Keeping between 
the two, vve descended a very steep moun- 
tain-ridge upon the village called Gala- 
gama, distant from Balangodde about 
twelve miles ; the following day we 
reached Calopahanc by jMootiJgama, and 
returned to Nuwera Ellia by the Adel- 
gaslicna Pass. We imagined the dis- 
tance from Nuwera Ellia to Horton Plain 
to be about twenty-seven miles; a good 
road could be made to it without any d*M- 
culty. The extent of the plain from To- 
tapclla in a S.W. direction we estimated 
to be about ten miles, its breadth varying 
from one to six miles.’*— Goo. 
Gaz. April 12. 

^ingavorr. 

An atrocious piracy was committed, a 
few iiighlb ago, at Taujong Panuso, just 
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outbitle the liarl)Ou>', cn a native lioat re- 
turning from this settlement to Pulo Laut. 
The boat, a small defenceless one, was 
fired into by the pirates, and four of tlie 
crew were killed, and two or three dange- 
rously wounded. After having despoiled 
the boat of what cargo she liad, which 
consisted principally of rice, the pirates 
allowed her to pass. The H.C. schooner 
Zephyr t then on a trip round the island, 
with the resident councillor on board, for- 
tunately fell in with her, and the wounded 
men were sent back to Singapore in the 
guard-boat. 

It is suspected that the prahus which 
committed this piracy arc attached to the 
large fleet of boats which accompanied thp 
Sultan of Linga,on his late excursion to Jo- 
hore, for the purpose of visiting the tombs 
of his ancestors. — Sing. Chron.^ May 1. 

The Chronicle of the 15th May retracts 
this, and states that the deed was done hy 
three prahus helungiiig to natives of rank 
at Singapore, and manned hy Malays and 
Chinese of tliat place ! 


Extract of a letter from Captain Henry 
Hart, of the MeliiUe, to James Hors- 
hiirgh, £sq., East-India House, dated 
“ Mauritius, June, 15;** — 

The enclosed account of the drift of a 
bottle is so recent, and so strongly marks 
the strength and setting of the current, 
that I forward you a copy. AVhen the 
MelvUle came down here last INIay, w'e 
had a current of thirty or forty miles a 
day ; and tliis year, at the same time, we 
have had none, thoiu;li it appears, from 
the date, that we could have been only a 
day or two after the bottle.” 

Account referred to. 

** Barelto Junior, Capt. 11. Saunders, 
Gth May ISM. 

“Long. £.6:3° 10', lat. S. 21^4' P'. 

“ Sailed from Madias 12lh April. 
Committed the body of Mrs. A. Jeffries to 
the deep, 1st May 1834. The rest of the 
passengers all well. Passed the line in 
six days from Madras. 

” Please to send this information to 
Messrs. Burrow and Co., of Madras, by 
the first opportunity. 

“ W. H. M. 

“ of the Island of Rodriguez.” 

“ The original of the above was found, 
ill a bottle, picked up by a fisherman off' 
v/d Grand Port, a few days ago. 

“ (Signed) James Pescuo.ss.’* 

“ Police, 

” 13th June 1834.** 


Dmia. ‘ 

Ext I acts from a letter dated Tabrecz, 
August 1 : — 


~Mauritiux, — Persia, [Nov. 

“ Mohamed Mirzn, son of the late Ab- 
bas Mirza, was appointed heir- apparent 
by the Shah, on the day the prince reached 
Teheran from Khorasaii. Of all the 
king's grown-up sons and grandsons (and 
his immediate descendants amount to 
about 800), Mohamed Mirza is really the 
only one of a decent character. He is said 
to be honest, sincere, and not bigotted in 
his religious feelings. He is not taken 
up with Ins harem ; indeed, he has only 
three wives. He seems to like his army, 
such as it is, and appears anxious to pro- 
tect the peasantry from oppression. His 
minister (on whose strength and wisdom 
the prince’s interests seem entirely to de- 
pend) is a clever fellow, and, 1 believe, as 
good a man as this country can show ; hut 
then, there are no other people about the 
prince to be depended on. The army is 
about three years in arrears of pay, and I 
believe the treasury is empty. The prince 
has saddled himself with the jiayment to 
the Uiissiaris of the last crore of subsidy, 
and not a sixpence is here to pay ; unless, 
indeed, he begins to screw the money out 
of those who have been fleecing the rayuts 
for the last three years, and which I hope 
he will do. He is opposed, and w’ill be, 
by almost all his uncles and cousins ; and 
even his brothers are among the most ac- 
tive of his enemies. He sent off two of 
the latter the other day as prisoners to 
Ardabeel. One of them is Jehangecr 
Mirza, who plundered the Byazeid dis- 
trict; and the other is Khosros Mirza, 
who ran away from Khorasaii. If Moha- 
ined Mirza turns out to be really a good 
man, I shall yet have some hopes of this 
most miserable and distracted couiiti 7 be- 
come settled ; but should he prove him- 
self like his tribe, 1 hardly think an honest 
man would wish to support or strengthen 
him. In Persia, you have no moral feel- 
ing to work on. The princes are the most 
dissipated and depraved people in the 
country', while their numbers ruin it. 
Several of the scoundrels are known to 
keep men to plunder on the roads, and 
within almost 1(X) yards of the gates of 
Teheran no man is safe at night. In fact, 
I see no earthly ho))C of the regeneration 
of this country, unless it he begun by 
Mohamed Mirza ; and when 1 perceive 
the difficulties he is to overcome and en- 
counter, I almost despair. The much 
talked-of mines, at which it was said, and 
by many, that Seyd Khan and his people 
were wmrking, really seem to have been 
no mines at all ; for altliough many good 
specimens of ore have been and may yet 
lie collected in narrow paths of this 
country, those have been found only in 
detached masses on the siirlace of the 
ground, or a little below it, and not a 
single vein of ore has yet been discovered, 
notwithstanding all that has been done 
and puffed about these famous mines for 
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several years past. If there be any 
scheme laid to induce Enp:1ish gulls to 
lend another ^18,000 or ^20,000, for the 
purpose of mining in Persia, 1 hope that 
some inquiry may be made as to the chance 
of the first sum being recovered from the 
very interesting Persian who found it so 
easy to persuade people at home to lend 
money.” 

A letter from Tiflis of 21st of August 
says ; — “ Esrad Pasha, Seraskier of Erze- 
roum, has made great preparations to 
chastise tlie Kurds, one of whose tribes 
plundered a rich caravan on the way from 
Constantinople to Persia. He is said to 
have assembled 25,000 men, wliich will 
be joined by 15,000 men under tlie son of 
the Pasha of Kars. The governors of the 
nearest Persian provinces seem to be pre- 
paring to assist him, and are collecting a 
body of troops near Khqj. Wc learn from 
Tabriz, that the Emir Nisam has orders 
lo approach the Turkish frontier with 
two battalions. 1,000 cavalry, and six can- 
non ; one object is said to be to deter- 
mine some disputed points of the boun- 
duiy line between the two states.’* 

A Calcutta pajier states, on the autho- 
iity ol private letters from Bushire, that it 
IS intended by the Persian court to send 
,*ti embassy to London relative to the 
qiie'stion of accession to tlie throne of 
h'uttee Ali Shah. 


I3fr0ian ^ult 

Two American ships of war, the Pea- 
cock and the 13oxer^ uere a few months 
since at Miiseat» ]}ro])using to the Imauin 
a treaty of peace and commerce, which 
^ha.c been graciously acccj)tod and entered 
into. Ill consequence of tJiis H- M.’s 
irigate Imogene lias been desi'atelicd to 
Zanzibar, where the Imaum is at present 
residing. Several of the Company’s 
cruizers have gone to Bahrein, a flourish- 
ing island on tlie Arabian side of the Per- 
sian Gulf, in order to blockade the place, 
in the event of redress being refused, for 
a gross outrage committed on the Com- 
pany’s agent there. It appears that he 
has been bastinadoed, and a considerable 
sum of money extorted from him. — Cal. 
Englishman. 

A private letter says : — “ Capt. Hart, 
in the Imogene. has recently been sent to 
the Persian Gulf, on a mission to the 
Imaum of Muscat, relative to a treaty 
which his highness has recently concluded 
with the American government, by which 
they would be entitled to make a settle- 
ment at Zanzibar, or on any other part of 
his coast. The result of the mission has 
granted to England the same indulgence, 
should it become requisite. The Imaum 
testified his perfect satisfaction in the 
sought arrangement. He presented to 
Capt. Hart a Persian horse of the pure 


breed. 11 is highness’s squadron was at sea, 
consisting of one line-of-battle ship, two 
frigates, two corvettes, and two brigs. 
The Imogene, in command of Capt. Black- 
wood (he having been restored to healtli], 
lias since been despatched to China.” 


The contents of the Canton papere to 
April 15tli, are unimportant. 

It is reported that Le, the late governor- 
general of the two Qwang provinces, died 
on the road to his place of exile. 

Two fires had lately occurred ; one at 
the celebrated Ilae-chang-szc or Honam 
joss-house, opposite the Kuropean factories, 
uhidi was quenched after it had destroyed 
an entrance hall. 

Le, ihe Ileo-tae, or literary superin. 
tendant and examiner of Canton province, 
hanged himself in his sleeping apartment 
on the 27th February. It is said he had 
feceived letters from Peking, the contents 
of whici), it is supposed, determined him 
to commit the rash and fatal act. 

The substitute brought from Macao, for 
the purpose of undergoing the mockery of 
a trial, as the murderer of a Chinese 
at Cuin-sing-moon, is still unreleased; 
though the governor is at a loss what to do, 
the whole responsibility of detaining him 
being now thrown on himself. 

Tsang-shing, the Tetuh (commanding 
officer), has returned (from Leen.chow, 
having suppressed the insurrection of the 
mountaineers. 


iBu0traIa0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Accounts from Sydney to tlie 24th 
April, contain the following intelligence : 

The value of land at Sydney is increas- 
ing rapidly. Some allotments are esti- 
mated at an enormous rate. 

Mr. Lord has succeeded in making some 
very excellent cloth in his manufactory at 
Botany. 

Major Mitchell, the sui-veyor general, 
was about to set out on an exploring tour 
in the interior. No expense had been 
spared in fitting out the expedition with 
every necessary. 

Such is the severity of discipline at 
Norfolk Island since the recent insurrec- 
tion, that seventy of ijie convicts are kept 
continually on one chain. The settlement 
is reported to be perfectly restored to 
quiet. 

Dr. Lbotsky had returned from his tour in 
the interior, and was about to publish an 
account of it. He had ascended some very 
high mountains, and the discoveries he has 
made are said to be interesting and impor- 
tant to science. 
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The Alligator was taking in stores and 
preparing for a trip along the coast of New 
Holland, as far as Twofold Bay, in w'hich 
Governor Bourke was to accompany Capt. 
Lambert. 

A small vessel called the ITaliopapa, 
named after the King of Otaheite, bad 
brought up to Sydney fifty.five tons of 
sugar, made from the sugar-cane grown 
in that island. It was said to be very fine, 
and equal in quality to the Mauritius 
sugar, though not so large in the grain. 

Some recent floods at Sydney had been 
followed by other successive and heavy 
rains, which, although not so destructive, 
were attended with considerable damage. 

The papers give some particulars re- 
specting the new settlement at King 
George's Sound. The town of the colony, 
which is called Albany, is situated on the 
N.E. side of Princess Royal Harbour, a 
fine basin of about twelve miles in circum- 
ference, and three or four miles across. 
It is however, very shoal, excepting in a 
small place near the site of the town, where 
a few ships not drawing more than sixteen 
or eighteen feet of water may i ide in per- 
fect safety. The entrance into this har- 
bour is very narrow*, and secure against 
high and stormy winds. The allotments 
of land are given gratis in the town, as 
well as the beach-allotments, and the sub- 
urban allotments of six acres for country- 
houses. All other lands may be pur- 
chased for 5s. per acre. Some of the land 
is very rich, and, w’ith little labour, would 
prove of the finest cultivation. Many 
sloping vallies of rich pasture had been 
discovered, enjoying a fine, mild, and agree- 
able climate. The good land on tlie hills 
w'as very thickly overgrown with trees. 
Sheep and cattle thrive exceedingly w ell 
on the w'ild herbage of tlie country. All 
vegetables, whether imported from Eng. 
land or elsewhere, throve with the greatest 
luxuriance. The entire population of the 
settlement, exclusive of the militaiy, was 
eighty persons. The most friendly inter- 
course bad been established with the abori- 
gines, who appear to be of a milder cha- 
racter than in the other parts of New Hol- 
land. They w-ere much attached to the 
settlcis, and six or eight were constantly 
employed in working in the governor’s 
garden. The colony of the Society of 
Friends had taken 80,000 acres oii the 
bank of the French River, at the head of 
Oyster Harbour. 

A printing establishment, under the su- 
perintendence of an experienced compo- 
sitor, is preparing for this settlement at 
Hobart Town. 


SWAN RIVER. 

The Hobart Town Courier of May 9th, 
contains the following intelligence re- 
specting this colony. 

A new channel into Cockburii Sound 


has been discovered by Mr. Roe, the sur- 
veyor general, wliidi will obviate the ne- 
cessity of large vessels passing round Rot- 
tenest. 

The potatoe crop had been very abun- 
dant. They were, however, selling at 2d. 
a pound by the bag. Major Nairne, how. 
ever, had begun to export potatoes from his 
farm at Swan River to India. 

Two seamen, named Stevens and Wil- 
lis, who had escaped from the Alligator i at 
Swan River, had been apprehended for a 
burglary, and convicted. They and two 
or three others formed what the 
Cane/lr editor calls ‘ a germ of bush- 
rangers.' 

The Agricultural Society had had their 
annual meeting, and had adopted mea- 
sures for the establishment of an annual 
fair in September. 

Deputy Assist. Com. Gen. Lew'is was 
issuing one pound notes from the com- 
misseriat office, Perth, p.»y'\ble on de- 
mand, in specie or treasury bills, at the 
usual premium. The scarcity of coin in 
the colony hud induced this measure. 

The cliurch at Perth serves the tripli* 
purpose of divine w’orship, a court-house 
for the trial and sentence of oflenders, and 
a barrack for the soldiers of tlie Gild regt. 

The natives were still in a very dis- 
turlied state. 

Good flour is 40/. a ton. 

VAN UlEMAN'S LAND. 

We have received Hobart Town papers 
to the IGth of May inclusive. 

Flour has risen to the enormous price 
of .'iOl. per cut., and, with the high price 
of butcher’s meat, the cost of living, espe- 
pecially for the labouring poor, presses 
very heavy on families in Hobart Towm. * 

Mr. Robinson has succeeded in captur- 
ing twenty-one aborigines, the whole of 
which had bean forwarded to the Black 
establishment at Flinden's Island. 

Two trials had taken place in the Su- 
preme Court in May, the results of which 
liud excited a considerable degree of pub- 
lic inteiest, or rather sympathy. Mr. John 
Pam was convicted of appropriating to his 
use Iw'o pieces of government timber, va- 
lue 1 s. 3d., and sentenced to seven years' 
transportation ; and Mr. Thomas Lewis 
W'as convicted of the offence of carrying 
a challenge from Mr. Bryan to Mr. Lyt- 
tleton, both being magistrates, and sen- 
tenced to eighteen months* imprisonment, 
and a fine of £150. 


ALLEGED FERSECUTION OF CATHOLIC 
MISSIONARIES. 

The Calculla Courier has published a let- 
ter from Mr. Richard Charlton, British 
consul at Woahoo (bearing his signa- 
ture), dated 12th August 183fl, containing 
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charges of persecution against the Amcri. 
can missionaries in these islands. 

He states that, “ In the year 1827, the 
French sliip Comet arrived here, having on 
hoard two or threcFrench missionaries of the 
Romish persuasion. Permission was given 
hy Boki, the governor of this island (in 
llic presence of the king and myself), for 
them to establish themselves, and a piece 
of land granted for them to build their 
houses on. The American missionaries 
who were residing here, did not,, in the 
first case, attempt to interfere with their 
landing, boasting that they (the French, 
men) would never make a single convert 
among the natives. But after they had 
been here about five or six mouths, it was 
discovered tliat about twelve of the na> 
lives were regular in their attendance, and 
appeared to be very much attached to the 
ministers of the Romish chapel. The 
American missionaries immediately took 
alarm at lliis, and used every means in 
their power to make the Catholic missiona- 
ries appear contemptible in the eyes of the 
natives ; the most villainous falsehoods 
were fabricated, not only about them indi. 
vidually, but about their religion ; they 
were held up as idolaters, as persons who 
did not worship Jesus Clirist, w'ho did not 
know the true God ; indeed, every thing 
that malice and fanaticism could devise 
was done and said against them ; but, 
like true Christians, they bore it with resig- 
nation, and when they were ‘resiled, re- 
viled not again.’ In the year 1829, the 
United States ship of war Viucennes ar- 
rived, bringing a letter fiom the secretary 
of the navy to the king, recommending 
the Calvinistic missionaries to his protec- 
tion, which was the same as recommend- 
ing Mie government to persecute the Ca- 
tholiis. The first Sunday after the depar- 
ture of the Vincennes^ the Catholic chapel 
was entered during service liy an armed 
party of natives with a ]nous cJiief at their 
liead ; the minintcr was grossly insulted, 
the men w'cre forced out at the point of 
the bayonet, and many of the females 
hauled out by the hair of the head, and 
threatened that, if they ever attended the 
chapel again, they should be kept at hard 
labour for life, or until they renounced 
the Catholic faith. From this time, no- 
thing but persecution ensued; the con- 
gregation, which by this time amounted 
to upwards of fifty, were obliged to meet 
in secret places by night, to avoid the 
bloodhounds of the American missiona- 
ries, who had such influence over Kaahu- 
manii, the queen regent, that whatever 
they proposed was adopted by her, and no- 
thing was done, in regard to religious 
affairs, without their consent. On Christ, 
mas-eve 1831, the Catholic missionaries 
were taken by force from their house, and 
put on board a native vessel, carried to the 
coast of California, and landed on a desert 
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part of the coast (Si. Pedro’s), with only 
tw'o bottles of water, and thirty miles from 
the nearest town. Their followers were 
sentenced to hard labour for life, or until 
they renounced their religion. Men, wo- 
men, and even children, were kept carrying 
stones by day, and heavily ironed by night^ 
with no shelter but a few mats laid over 
some sticks, and but little, very little, to 
eat, and not allowed to come to the vil- 
lage. I have seen a little girl, not ex- 
ceeding six years old, beaten because she 
could not carry a stone that was too heavy 
for her, and this was done not more than 
a mile from, and almost in sight of, the 
houses of missionaries who call themselves 
Christians, without their ever attempting 
to relieve the suffering of those poor per- 
secuted creatures. In the month of June 
1833, Kaahumanu died, and the young 
king, who found he could assume some 
authority, immet-liately released them, 
much to the regret ( no doul>t) of the Cal- 
vinists ; but one of ihe eldest and most re- 
spectable of the women soon died from the 
effects of ill treatment. 

“ The American missionaries, in their 
report say, that the French missionaries 
never had permission to settle. 'fhat 
statement is a falsehood, and they know 
that it is such. Tliey (the French mis- 
sionaries) were told by Boki, in the pre- 
sence of the king, myself, and several 
others, that they should be protected, and 
allowed to remain as long as they did not 
interfere with the affairs of state, and I 
am certain that even the American mis- 
sionaries (though truth is not an essential 
in their creed) dare not say that they did. 

Every attempt has been made by the 
Calvinistic missionaries to injure the cha- 
racter of foreigners residing here; they 
have published the most infamous false- 
hoods, in which they have been abetted liy 
the Society in the United States. 1 could 
fill a volume with missionary impositions, 
but time will not allow it.” 

The FhilarUhropisl, a missionary perio- 
dical work at Calcutta, has noticed this 
letter, and a correspondent in it has cited 
certain extracts from some documents in 
his possession respecting the expulsion of 
the .Jesuit missionaries. The first qu(- 
tation is from a joint letter of the Ame- 
rican missionaries to their Society : 

** You are aware also of the fact, that 
the government ordered the Jesuits to 
leave the islands within three months, or 
be liable to be treated as strangers in other 
countries, who refuse to comply with tlie 
laws, or who render themselves obnoxious 
to government. During the three month*. 
Captain Hill, a member of the Church of 
England, from Liverpool, made a visit to 
this part of the world, as a philanthropist, 
and exerted a direct influence to second 
the orders of the chiefs, both in respect 
to the removal of the Jesuits, and the 
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suppression of the injurious traffic in 
ardent spirits, carried on chiefly by fo- 
reigners, against the wishes of Kaahumanu 
and nearly all the principal chiefs in the 
islands. He laboured with the Jesuits 
themselves, to persuade them, as they 
desired the good of the country, as they 
hoped to be useful to their fellow«men, to 
remove without delay to some other part 
of the world, where their labours would be 
more acceptable, and to leave the natives 
in quiet possession of the Scriptures and 
of the Protestant faith j assuring them 
that the doctrines of the Romish Church 
are so different from those of the Refor- 
mation, that they can never coalesce, and 
that the islanders were not able to digest 
them both at once. He laboured also with 
other foreigners to produce the same im- 
pression. During the same period, Ge- 
neral Miller, an English gentleman, distin- 
guished in the revolutionary struggles of 
Peru, in a voyage for his health, arrived 
ns a passenger in a Prussian ship, the 
Princess Louisa, Kaahumanu said ; ‘ ITiis 
ship will perh.'ips help to accomplish our 
wishes by carrying away the Frenchmen.* 

** The tliree months expired, and the 
chiefs waited till the fall ships arrived and 
sailed again, some to England, some to 
the United States, and some to other coasts. 
They then fitted out the brig Wavcrley, 
one of their own vessels, and on the 24th 
of December, sent her, with the two 
Jesuits on board, to the coast of California, 
at an expense of about a thousand dollars. 
The king, Kaahumanu, and Kuakini, 
jointly signed the commission to William 
Sumner for that purpose, which was as 
follows : 

“ ‘ Oahu, Nov. 5 , 1831 .— I, Kauikeaouli, 
king of the Sandwich Islands, and Kaahu- 
manu, and Kabua (one of (he names of 
Kuakini), governor of Oahu, do hereby 
commission William Sumner, commander 
of the brig Waverley, now lying at Oahu, 
to receive on board two French gentlemen 
and their goods, or whatever they may 
have to bring on board, and to proceed on 
to California, and land them safe on shore, 
with every thing belonging to them, where 
they may subsist ; and then to return back 
td the Sandwich Islands.' " 

“ The second extract contains the rea- 
sons assigned by Kuakini in v riting fur 
sending them away : 

“ ‘ This is our reason for sending away 
the Frenchmen. In the first place, the 
chiefs never assented to their dwelling at 
Oahu, and when they turned some of our 
own people to stand opposed to us, then 
we said to them, ‘ Return to the country 
whence ye came.* At seven different 
times w e gave them that order ; and again, 
in sjwHking to them, we said, * Go away, 
ye Frenchmen ; we allow you three 
months to get ready.* But they did not 
go during the three months; they remained 


eight months, saying, « We have no vessel 
to return in." Therefore we have put 
tliem on hoard our own vessel, to carry 
them to a place where the service is like 
their own. Because their doings are 
different from ours, and because we cannot 
agree, therefore we send them away.' 

“ The last quotation is a statement made 
by the Board in the United States, for the 
satisfaction of their friends:— 

“ ‘ Die removal of these Jesuits, in the 
manner in which it was performed, was 
the violation of none of their natural or 
acquired rights, and therefore cannot pro- 
perly be regarded as persecution. No per- 
mission was ever given them to remain on 
the islands ; it was expressly refused, and 
they were rcjieatedly requested, and even 
ordered to go away. Tlie advice and au- 
tliorify of the government being equally 
disregarded, that government exercised the 
right claimed hy all civilized nations, of 
determining w'hether foreigners at all events 
shall remain within its limits ; and, in a 
manner the most considerate and humane, 
sent them to another country, profe.ssing 
the same religion with tlwinselves. While 
endeavouring to estimate the merits of this 
case, we should endeavour to place our- 
selves in the circumstaitres of Uic chiefs of 
the Sandw'ich Islands. The facts, concisely 
stated, appear to be these. The Jesuits 
were four years in Oahu, so that the intel- 
ligent chiefs had an opportunity to gain 
some correct notions of tlieir religious opi- 
nions and rites, "riie chiefs also satisfied 
their minds, by conference with their Pro- 
testant teachers, by reading a translation 
of Mr. King’s simple and excellent letter 
to his Maroiiite Roman Catliolic friends in 
Syria, and by examining the portions of 
the Word of God which exist in their lan- 
guage — that all sorts of idol -worship were 
utterly at variance with the letter and 
spirit of Cliristianify, and that the opinions 
and ceremonies of the Romish church weru 
in general contrary to the Scriptures ; and 
they regarded the introduction of the Papal 
religion among the pc*ople as little better 
than a revival of the baleful superstitions 
from which they had been so recently dis- 
enthralled.* ’* 

The writer in the Philanthropist, who 
dot's not profess to be acquainted with the 
cirrumstaiicesof the case, observes, that the 
aforegoing statements are irreconcileable 
with the allegations of Mr. Charlton, whose 
letter, he adds, appears written under highly 
excit^ feelings. 


Ilrtu iSralimti. 

H. M. S. Alligator anived at the Bay o^ 
Islandi^ from Sydney, on the 18ih of 
March’last,' for the purpose of delivering a 
very finely executed national flag to the 
New Zealanders themselves. A graivd 
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ceremony took place on the occasion of 
planting the flag, which was clone on the 
i^Oth of March, a very large assemblage of 
the chiefs and residents being present. 
Captain Lambert, of the AUi^ctor^ then sa- 
luted the flag with 21 guns, which was 
returned with the best demonstrations that 
the natives could aflbrd. 

The two horses lately imported to New 
Zealand by Mr. Oakes are veiy much ad- 
mired by the natives of that country, and 
the chief Moyetera takes daily lessons in 
riding from Mr. Oakes' son. This little 
circumstance, though trifling in itself, will 
gradually, it may be conjectured, open the 
channel for a future profitable traffic in 
horses exported from this country. Move, 
tera (to whom the Lieut.- Governor of 
V. D. Land sent a sword, cloak, &c ) is 
very liighly elated with the notice thus 
taken of him, and has sent several curiosi. 
ties to his Excellency in return. 

Among the other productions of New 
Zealand, besides flax, timber, hemp, and 
potatoes, ive observe that Indian corn is 
gradually becoming a considerable article 
of export to V^. D, Land. — Jlob. Town. 
Coir, May 2. 


The Bombay Gazette of A])ril 19th has 
published the f^ollowing letter, as from its 
own correspondent at Juddali ; 

Two Europeans are at present residing 
in this ])Iace, Mr. * * and Mr. * * 

* They have adopted the Abysiunian 
manners and eosturne ; but they appear 
to have adopted likewise the laxity of mo- 
rals of that people. Mr. * * is an ex- 

tremely illiterate man, and, as I am given 
to 1 lnder^tand, was servant to Lord Va- 
ieiitia during his tour through this part of 
the world ; his services were afterwards 
transferred to Mr. Salt. In love with a 
life of indolence and voluptuousness, he 
afterwards took up his abode in the coun- 
try, married an Abyssinian girl, and set- 
tled himself for life. He has now been 
seventeen years in this country, has ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, buc is still ignorant of every thing 
the world would wish to know concerning 
tliis singular people, with whom he has so 
long been a resident. His dress is that of 
an Abyssinian of the lower order, dirty 
and indecent, and his manners to us are 
those of an Englishman of the lovyer grade. 
His hut, his living, all in fact i.s native. 
Mr. • * * his companion, has been 

about sixteen months in the country ; he 
appears to have been a shopman, or some- 
thing of this nature ; wTites a fair hand, 
and has had a plain education, but is 
equally dirty and disagreeable w'ith his 
comrade, to whom he is subordinate, hav- 
ing come out at his instigation. He is 
atf f /of . Jour a . N. S. Vo L. 1 5. No . 5 9 . 


still perfectly ignorant of tJie language of 
the country, cannot give the least Informa- 
tion, and appears to have had no particu- 
lar view in forsaking the land of his birth 
and civilized society to take up his dwel- 
liiig among these demUsavages. It is my 
firm belief that to indulge in a life of sen- 
suality, is the sole motive that impels 
their stay. Yet do 1 hear that, through 
the representation of Lord Mount- Norris, 
the Hon. Company have accepted Mr. 
• * as their representative, and have 

transmitt€*d 4,000 stand of arms through 
his hands to the king of Gondar. Unfor- 
tunately, that monarch died ere he received 
the present, and the sovereignty has been 
contested ever since, which is now, I be- 
lieve, about two years ; consequently the 
4,000 stand of arms, the preliminary of a 
commercial compact with this people, is 
lying upon the hands of Mr. • • until the 

strongest i)arty prevails. One of the 
chieftains, backed by the Galle tribe, the 
most warlike people on this coast, holds 
at present a precarious tenure of the sove- 
reignty ‘ but the issue is still unceitain, 
although an accommodation has been pro- 
posed, and, it is to be hoped, will soon 
take place. Had * * been possessed 
of tact or ability, he might, by judicious 
disposal of the arms, have decided the affair 
in favour of the one party or the other, 
and have saved the country much misery ; 
but the opportunity has been lost, and 
chance must determine the result. 

“ A party from the Benares have been 
several days’ journey into the interior, 
reaching the heights of the inner range of 
mountains ; here they found the Aveather 
exceedingly cold and bracing, the thermo- 
meter being between 50° and 60°. The 
whole party are enthusiastic in their 
praises of its beauties, describing it as 
one of the loveliest countries they have 
ever met with, and many scenes have 
been sketched by Capt. Moresby and 
others. The soil is exceedingly rich and 
w'cll watered, abounding with every 
eastern product ; cotton, indigo, and silk, 
with many other commodities, are the 
spontaneous productions of the soil, grow- 
ing wild eve#5r where — the iiihabitanU 
abounding with plenty, are idle to a pro- 
verh; and sooner than attend to the 
growth of these articles, they purchase 
them of our people. The eyes of our na- 
tion ouglit to be directed towards this 
country. A commercial agent would find 
no difficulty in residing at Gondar, from 
Avbence the trade might be directed to any 
port in the Red Sea. These people would 
indeed willingly throw’ themselves upon 
the protection of Great Britain, from the 
fear they entertain of Ali Pasha, who has 
long threatened to take away their coun- 
try, and who would find little difficulty in 
throwing 20,000 or 30,000 troops into the 
country from the opposite coast. 

(Z) 
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GOVERNMENT ORD-ERS, &c. 

ART1LLER7 BATTERIES. 

Fort WiUiamj March 25, 1834 — Tlie 
Hon. the Vice-president in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the material equip- 
ment of horse and foot artillery- batteries 
shall in future consist as follows : 

Horse Artillery Troops. — Four R. P. 
6-pounder brass guns with carriages; two 
R. P. 24-pounder brass howitzers with 
carriages; eight R. F. ammunition car- 
riages with limbers; one store- cart with 
limber. 

Foot Artillery Batteries. — Four R. P. 
9-pounder brass guns with carriages ; two 
R. P. 24- pounder brass howitzers with 
carriages ; six R. P. ammunition carriages 
with limbers ; one store-cart with limber. 

FEES ON king's commissions TO COMPANT's 
OFFICERS. 

Firrt ‘ WtUiamy Ajvril 1834.— -Tlie 

Hon. the Vice-president in Council is 
pleased to direct that the following para- 
graphs (three to five) of a military letter 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
dated 6th Nov. 1833, the provisions of 
which are applicable to the three presiden- 
cies, be published in general orders : — 

3. “ We direct that fees upon commis- 
sions granted by his Majesty to the Com- 
pany's officers, shall be hereafter collected 
by, and credited to, government, in the 
same manner as the fees on Company's 
commissions are now collected and cre- 
dited, and that the salary to lie hereafter 
granted to the military secretary of tlie 
Commander-in-chief, be 2,250 rupees per 
month, in lieu of fees and all other emo- 
luments. 

4. ‘‘ We observe a great discrepancy in 
the rates of fees levied from officers of the 
same rank at our several presidencies, and 
that those rates, in most instances, mate- 
rially exceed the rates paid by officers of 
corresponding rank in hit Majesty’s ser- 
vice. 

5. “We therefore direct, that the fees 
on commissions to be hereafter paid by the 
Company's officers at all the presidencies, 
be the same as those charged to his 'Majc.s- 
ty’s officers of corresponding rank, and 
that one moiety of those fees he charged 
for the Company's, and the other moiety 
for the King's commissions." 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

ENS. C. MONTGOMERT. 

JTead-QuarterSy Calcutta^ Ajnil 7, 1834. 
i — At a General Court-martial re-assem- 
bled at Secrole, Benares, on tbe 13th Feb. 


1 834, Ensign Conyngli.im Montgomery, of 
II.M. 3d regt. (or Buff's), was arraigned 
on the following charge : — 

Charge . — “ Ensign Conyngham Mont- 
gomery, of H.M. 3d regt, (or Buff's), 
placed in arrest, and charged with con- 
duct disgraceful to an officer, in having 
been drunk on duty under arms, on the 
evening of the 2d of Dec, 1833, at Ber- 
hainpore, on occasion of the parade of the 
regiment for the inspection of the major- 
general commanding the division." 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding — The court, upon the evi- 
dence before it, finds the prisoner, Ens. 
Conyngham Montgomery, of H.M, 3d 
regt. (or Buff's), guilty of the charge pre- 
ferred against him." 

Sentence — “ The court sentences the 
prisoner, Ens. Conyngham Montgomery, 
of H. M. 3d regt. (or Buffs), to be cashier- 
ed." 

Approved, 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Ens. Conyngham Montgomery is to be 
struck off the strength of H.M. 3*d (Buff’s) 
regt. on the day on which the sentence of 
the general court-martial shall be made 
known to him. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

General Department. 

Marrh 31. Mr. G. H. Smith toofAciatein rhatfi'e 
of customs in northern Dooab and Delhi territory. 

jlpril 28. Mr. C. C. Jackson to officiate as collec- 
tor of /government customs at Moorshedabad until 
further orders. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

April 7* Mr. A. F. Donnelly to resume char/rp of 
office of mafdstrate of 24-pergunnahs and suiter- 
intendent of Alii pore gaol ; date 5th April. 

21. Mr. W. Cowell to officiate as an additional 
judge of Billah Bareilly. 

Mr. A. Smelt to officiate as civil and session 
judge of Moorshedabad. 

Mr C. C. Jackson to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Moorshedabad. 

FurloufrhJtt &c. — April 14. Mr. R. Walpole, to 
Cape of Good Hoite, for eighteen months, for 
health.— 28. Messrs. N. J. HrUhed, J. A. Pringle, 
and H. Walters, to ditto, for ditto ditto. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, April 10, 1834.— Assist. Surg. Do- 
nald Butter, M.n., to be surgemi, from 1st Feb. 
ia'14, V. C. Robinson retired. 

Lieut. Fagan, of engineers, to take charge of 
office of executive engineer of 1.3th or Rajepoota- 
nah division of public works, as a temporary ar- 
rangement. 

April n^lnfantry. Lieut. Col. Thomas New- 
ton to be col., V. Col. Goddard Richards dec. — 
MaJ. G. P. Wymer to be lieut. col., v. Newton 
prom. 

61«r N.I. Capt.Wm. Gregory to be m^or, Lieut. 
John Macdonald to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. 
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j. C. Innes to bo lieut.» in sue. to G. P. Wymer 
prom* 

Veterinary Surg. H. C. Hulse, attached to 10th 
li.C.. to officiate as veterinary surgeon to Haupiier 
!jtud, during absence of Vet. Surg. Lindsay. 

April N.I, Ens. G. 1. Hudson to be 

lleut., from 10th April 1834. v. LieuL A. Kennedy 
dec. 


Head-Quartern, March 25, 1834. — The following 
division and other orders confirmed Assist. Surg. 
J. Barber. 12th N.I.. to officiate as assist, garrison 
surgeon at Chunar ; date llth March. — Capt. S. 
L. Thornton. 13th N.I.. to act as major of bri- 
gade to troops serving In Rohilcund. during ab- 
sence on leave of Brig. Maj. Hay; date 13th 
March. — Assisi. Sure. J. Murray, m.d., doing duty 
with H.M. 13th L. Inf., to take medical charge of 
28th N.I.. consequent on departure of Surg. J. 
Henderson on leave; date 15th March. 

March 26.— CoL H. Thomson, 6th L.C., to 
command troops in Oude, during aiiscnce on leave 
of Brigadier Patton, c.b.. or until further orders. 

Apri/ 4.— ‘Cnpt. W. Glasgow, invalid estab., per- 
mitted to reside at Serampore, and draw his al- 
lowances from presidency pay-office. 

April B. — Maj. J. Grant, of invalid estab., to 
command European invalids at Chunar, during 
absence on lea\e of Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker. — 
Maj. Stirl.ng, on being relieved, to rejoin his own 
regt., the 74th N.I., at Mirzapore. 

l(»tA L.C. Lieut. T. F. B. Beatson to be adj.. v. 
Mellish resigned. 

Arracah Local Hat. Lieut. J. H. Tilson, /;6lh 
N.I. fat piesent serving with Arracan local bat.). 
lo be adj., v. Duff dec. 

Ens. G. 11. Davidson, of 16th, at his own re- 
quest, removed to 72d N.I., as junior of his rank. 

Assist. Surg. W. Rait, proceeding to Cawnpore 
m medical charge of a detachment of H.M troo)>s, 
on his arrival there, to place himself under orilers 
of su]ierinteiiding surgeon of Cawnpore division. 

April 9 to 12. — The following regimental and 
other orders confirmeil Lieut. W. Gibb, 34th 
N.I., to act as adj. to four companies of regt. pro- 
ceeding on escort duty with treasure; aate 2d 
April. — Lieut. J. F. Bradford, Ist L.C., to continue 
to act as interp. and qu. mast, of 9th L.('.; date 
27th March.— Ist-Lieut. W'. O. V’oung to act as 
-adj. and qu. mast, to 2d bat. artillery, as a tempo- 
rary arrangement ; date2Bth March. 

April 15.— Assist. Surg. C. McCurdy to take me- 
dical rharge of a detachment of H.M. 3Uth Foot 
proceeding from Fort William to Berhampore by 
water ; and after performing this duty, to proceed 
to Agra, and place himself under orders or super- 
liitending surgeon of that circle. 

Aptil 16 — Assist. Surg. M. M'N. Rind to take 
medical charge of (iSth N.L at Mhow, during ab- 
sence on leave of Assist. Surg. M. Richardson, m.d.. 
or until further orders. 

April YJ. — Assist. Surg. Mac Nab, m.o., re- 

moved from 32d and pt^ed to 3d N.I. at Nussee- 
rabad. 

Assist. Surg. James Bruce posted to 28th N.I.. 
and directed to join that corps at Agra. 

Assist. Surg.J. Murray, m.o., on being relieved 
from medical charge of 28th regt.. to re-join 1st 
brigade horse artillery at MeeruU 

ifpril 18.— Lieut. S. B. Goad, 1st L.C., to return 
to his duty (his sentence of suspension from rank 
and pay for twelve months having expired). 

The following removals and postings made 
Col. (Brig. Gen^ J. N. Smith from 4Uth to 59th 
N.L; T. Newton (new prom.) to 49th N.I.; 
Lieut. Col. J. H. Cave (on furl.) from 61st to 4Uth 
N.I. ; Lieut. CoL G. P. Wymer (new prom.) to filst 
N.I. 

April 22.— Ens. C. L. Edwards, at his own re- 

S uest, removed firom 24th, and posted to 70th 
r.L. atBandah, as junior of his rank. 

April 215 and 25^TYia following division orders 
confirmed : — Assist. Surg. H. Maclean, of Mhair- 
warra local bat., to continue in medical charge of 
Nusseree tot., during indisposition of Surg. J. G. 
Gerard ; date 8lh April. — Col. W. C. Faithfull. 
C.B., 49th N.i., to proceed to Kurnaul, and as- 
sume command of that stat iun and of Sirhiiid di- 
vision, from 18th April. 


Fort William, Map\. — Assist. Surg. James Dun- 
can to be surgeon, V. Surg. Walter Glass, m.d., re- 
tired. with rank from 25th Feb. 1834, v. Surg. J. 
M ‘Dowell retired. ** 


The undermentioned officers of artillery and 
infantry are promoted to rank of captain by bre- 
yet, from dat« expressed :— of ArtiUrry. 
IsLLieuto W. J. Maevitie, from 6th April KKW ; 
W. R. Maidman, 7th do.; Henry Rutherford. 9th 
do.; ^chtole Wilson, 10th do.; Philip Jackson, 
llth do.; David Ewart, 13th do.; Augustus Ab- 
bott, 16th do. ; P. A. Torckler, 17th do. ; G. S. 
Lawrenson, 18th do. ; P. T. Cautley, 19th do. ; 
Charles M‘Morinc, 20th do.; Charles Grant, 22d 
do.; Hubert Garbett. 23d do.; Charles Dallas. 
27th do. : Richard Horsford, 29Ch do.—lnJiintru. 
Lieuts. Charles Farmer, 21at N.I., from 17th April 
1834 ; W. H. Halford, 41st N.L, llth do. ; F. C. 
Smith, 48th N.L, 17th do. 


Lieut. J. N. Sharp, corps of engineers, to be an 
assistant to executive engineer of 6th or Allahabad 
division of public works. 


Head-Quarters, April 28 and 29.— The following 
orders confirmed Lieut. J. T. Gordon to act as 
interp. and qu. mast, to 15th N.L, during absence 
on sick leave of Lieut. Interp. and Qb. Mast. W. 
Hunter; date 14th April. — Assist. Surg. W. L. 
M ‘Gregor, m.d., 4th tr. 2 brig, horse artillery, to 
afford medical aid to 49th N.L, during absence on 
duty of Surg. A. Murray, m.d. ; date 21st Feb. 

25th N.I. Lieut. G. Miller to be atij., v. Wilson 
proceeded to Europe on furlough. 

Assist. Surg. H. Maclean, of Mhairwaira local 
bat., now doing duty witli Nusseree tot., to afford 
medical aid to civil and military officers and their 
families residing at Simla, during present season. 

Assist. Surg. A. Gilmore, m.d., at expiration of 
his present leave, to proceed to Meerut.- and place 
himself under orders of surperintending surgeon at 
that station. 

FigTective Stmiffth.—The undermentioned officers 
are brought on^thc eflbctive strength of infantry 
on this establishment, from the dates expressed 
Infantry. Ensigns A. M. Becher, from 13th March 
1834, in sue. to Maj. J. Grant transf. to invalid 
estab. ; F. D. Atkinson, from 13th March 1834, in 
sue. to Lieut. 11. W. Palin resigned ; W. S. Sher- 
will, from 13th March 1834, in sue. to Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. the Hon. P. C. Sinclair dec. ; C. S. 
Salmon, from 18th March 1834, v. Ens. E. H. 
Showers dec. 


Examinations. — The undermentioned officers 
having been pronounced qualified in Persian and 
Hiiidooslance by district committees, are exempt- 
ed from further examination, except that by the 
examiners of the Collie of Fort William, which 
they are expected to undergo whenever they may 
visit the presidency : — Lieut. J. J. Hamilton, 3Gth 
regt. N.I. ; Ens. F. E. Voyle, 39th do. ; Lieut. H. 
Hollings, 66th do.; Lieut. J. Chilcott, 74th dc.; 
Eds. D. T. Pollock, 74th do. 

Court-Martial to assemblr.^M Meerut, for the 
trial of Lieut. Col. John Hunter, 56th N.L, late 
commanding 71st N.I. 


Returned to duty, from Europe.— April I7. Capt. 

John Jones, 46th N.I — Lieut. J. L. Tottenham, 
3dL.C. 


FURr.OUCHS. 

To Europe.— April 17- Lieut Col. G. Hunter, 
c.B.,74th N.I., for health.— Lieut Charles Ekins, 
7th L.C.. for health.— Assist Surg. John Colvin, 
M.D., on private affairs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Apari. 13. Nestor, Thitoult, from Bordeaux and 
Madras; Admiral Hugon, Le Francois, from Bour- 
bon; and Cectha, Roy, from Singapore. — 1.5. 
Mountstaart FJjdiinstone, Richardson, from Lon- 
don, Cape, and Madras.— 15. Haxdee, Tailor, 
from Madras and Coringa. — 17* Argylr, M‘ Donald, 
from Point Pedro. — 22. Ann, Tindale, from Lon- 
don; Red Hover, Clifton, from China, Singapore, 
and Madras; and Ktbvard, Land, from Pliiladci- 
pliia, Batavia, 5:c.— 25. Ckres, Pluinpied, from 
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I oudon aiul Mauriiius.— JT. ri'fiif.n^ HtiHork, 
f- >m \ izacapatam ; and a/itmHu-r, Iliindle, from 
t’hina and Singapore. — ^7* John Bnnn noan% 
Watt, from Bombay, Cochin, and Madias — ."O. 
Mrtdust Hogart, from CilaAgow and Land’s End. — 
May 2. Scnrr, from Mauritius and So- 

Idiiton’s Island. — Gf^eral Gajwcj/nri Fisher, fiom 
Isle of France, Madras, and Coringa ; Forhes 
(Steamer) from Madras; and Otmntic, Proiidfoot, 
from Coringa.— D. Minerva. Esteve, from Canada. 
—10.* Oyjtoin CooA-, Thompson, from Point de 
Galle and Madras; JohnAtlam, Roche, from Point 
Pedro; and Spartan, Wel'b, from ditto —17- fFd- 
ter Witch, Henderson, from China and Singapore. 
—18. BordelaU, Le Porte, from Boidcaux and 
Mauritius; and Adelaide, Guthrie, from Mauri- 
tius. — ^21. Bengal, Ritchie, fiom Glasgow and Ma- 
dras; Crown, Cowman, from Liverpool; John 
M‘Ijellan, McDonald, from Grernock; and ^rf- 
d'ngham, Sedgwick, from Mauritius and Coringa. 
— 23^ Herculean, King, from Liverpool. 

Departures from, Calcutta, 

April 13. Indinn Of/7f, Worthington, for Mauri- 
tius; Emerald, Johnson, for Liverpool ; and /.<ra- 
beila Robertson, Hudson, for China.— 14. Kmifp 
Jane, Boothbv, for China.— 1.1. Karl of Eldon, 
Theaker, ftjr Bombay. — 16. William Wilson, Mil- 
ler, for Mauritius ; ‘ and Indiana, Webster, for 
Van Diemen’s Land. — Ifl. George and Mary, Ro- 
berts. and Ann, Adler, both for Mauritius.— 21. 
Burrell, Metcalf, for Rangoon. — 23. General 
Heu'itt, Bankicr, for London.— 30. S-niuo, Grillet, 
for Bourbon.— M \y 13. Elizabeth, Ulenkirsop. for 
Bombav ; Eclipse, Perry, for .Salem ; Gene. al Pal- 
mer, Thomas, for London; and Argi/le, M'Do- 
nnld, for Madr.is. — 15. Apthc.rpe, Bridges, for New 
Vork. — in. Richard Bell, Wardle, for China.— 1/. 
Parsee, M'Kellar, for Greenock — 21. Tin- 

dale, for London. 

Sailed from Saugor, 

Mav 6. Agnes, Holmes, for .singa;iore andChira- 
—7. Hardings, Thornton, f. r M.iurituis — 0. Red 
Rover, Clifton, for China.— 9. Rabi/, Warden, for 
Singapore and China; and Alfred, T.iple>, for 
Madras and London.— 11. Enchantress, Canney, 
for London; Alexander, Sauiiderson, for Mauii- 
tius: Bslhaven, Crawford, for China; and Sylyh, 
Wallace, for ditto. — 12. Bolton, Freralin, for Lon- 
don; Sophia, Bluett. forAkyab; Harnett, Solo- 
mon, for Penang; and Vesper, Atlwood, for 
Mauritius.— 14. Pearl, Saunders, for Mauritius — 
16. Caravan, Bray, for Boston ; and Ceciba, Roy, 
for Straits of Malacca.— 19. Ceres, Plunipied, for 
Mauritius. 

Freight to London (May22).— Dead weight, £2. 
10s. to £i. 10s. per ton ; bullion i per cent. 


17 - .'r Mrrrut, the Irdy cf Capt.Tuckeit, lith 
DragiKins, of a daughter. 

IH. .M Aurungabad, the lady of Capt. George 
Tweinlow, artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Johannes Avdall, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. Wm. Reed, of a son. 

21. At Bogwongolah, Mrs. Cha. Rose, of a son. 

22. Mrs. John Christon, of a daughter. 

2.1. At Barrackpore, tlielady of Major Pogson, 
47 th Tcgt. N.I., of a son. 

24. At Intally, Mis. W. Dickson, of a son. 

— At Intaily, Mrs. G. A. Popham, of a son. 

26. At Calcutta, the lady of F. O. Wells, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

27. At Delhi, the lady of Capt. Ramsay, brigade 
major, of a son. 

Sft. At Bancoorah, the lady of Lieut. Col. Shuld- 
ham, commanding 3l8t N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the iady of G. M. Batten, Esq., 
dvil service, of a daughter. 

Lately. At Calcutta, Mrs. G. F. Bowbear, of a 
son (since dead). 


MARRIAGES. 

March 17. At Jaunpore, William Mathews, Esq., 
to Miss Eliza Allen, sister of the late J. J. Forbes, 
Esq., M.D., Hon. Company’s service. 

31. At Cawnpore, Mr. John Law Turnbull to 
Amelia, third daughter of the late Mr. Samuel 
Green way. 

April 10. At Agra, Capt. Robert Wyllie, brigade 
major, Cawiipoie, to Miss Lucy Martha Dennys. 

1.>. At Cali'iitta, Mr. Win. Vaut Hart to Miss 
l.avenia Henrietta R()drigu(‘«. 

19. Mr. M'ln. \V.itsoii to Miss M.iry O’Connor. 

— Mr. Edw. Robert to Miss Eliz. Julian. 

21. At Calinitta, Patritk Chieiic, Exi., 34th regt. 
N.I., to Eliza, daughlur of the late Lieut Cun- 
ningham, of the Bengal anT,y. 

— At Mu!l.>e, Capt. Ninian Lewis, 6Jd N.I., to 
Eliza Mary Anna, eldest daughter of Capt. Uey- 
n lids, of the same regiment. 

22. At (Jail lit ta, Lieut. George Templer Gra- 
ham, ut the artillery, to Miss Frances Margaret 
Golightly. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. C, Owen to Miss Letitia 
Mildred Maclean. 

23. At Cakiittn, Mr. C. Bremner, of Edinburgh, 
to Mis.s E. Ihicc, only daughter of Col. W. C. 
PGre, of the .3, 'Id regt. N.l. 

26. At Caliuita, J. J. Morgan, Esq., 55th regt. 
N.L, to Miss A. Blaik. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. George Bowers to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Holison. 

— Mr. M. Gonsalves to Miss Anna Gomes. 

29. Mr. IV. F. Gomes to Miss P. Fenwick. 

,30. At Calcutta, Mr. John Augustus Whiffen to 
Miss Margaret McDowell. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 21. AtNeemuch, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Duflin. commanding 2d regt., of a son. 

April h. At Meerut, the Jady of Lieut. Sibley, 
H.M. 2Cth regt., of a daughter. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of John De Fountain, 
Esq., .Idthregt. N.L, of a son. 

6. At Hawul Bagh, the lady of Lieut. Chas. 
Campbell. Kumaon local battalion, of a son. 

10. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. R. A. J. Roe, 
of a daughter. , ^ 

— Mrs. W. G. McCarthy, of a daughter. 

12. At Kumaul, the lady of Lieut. C. H. Naylor, 
8th rert. N.T., of a son. 

13. At Mozufferpoie, Tirhoot, the lady of T. J. 
Dnshwood, Eaq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Locken, of a sou. 

— At Allahabad, Mrs. Wm. Johnson, of a son. 

14. Mrs. B. Macraahon, of a daughter 

— At Allahabad, Mrs. M. Davis, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Deefholts, of a son. 

— Mrs. J. Wells, of a daughter. 

15. At Chcira Poonjee, the lady of Lieut. W. 
C. J. Lewin, artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of J. B. Ogiivy, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mark D’Cruze, of a son. 
17 . At Muttra, the lady of Capt. W. Martin, 

57 th regt. N.L, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

AprilX At Akyal), of jungle fever, Lieut. Henry 
Mackintosh, 43il regt. \.L, junior assistant to the 
commissioner of Arracan. 

4. Al Calcurta, Mrs. Emelia Budge, widow of 
Ml. Nicholas Budge, aged .13. 

10. At Cawnpore, Lieut. Archibald Kennedy, of 
the 67th regt. N.l. 

12. At Calditia, Mr. Jones Hammond, first offi- 
cer of the Amcnraii ship Margai et, aged 25. 

19. At (Jhmsurah, Mr.s. M. DeCruze, aged 20. 

22. At C.ilculta, Mr. Charles Gooderham. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Miller. 

2. "i. At Calcutta, Mr. John Robert Fitzpatrick. 

26. At Bcrhampore,of consumption. Major (Jeo. 

Macartney Greville, of H.M. 38th rMt. 

.?0. At Dacca, after a ft w hours ilmess, of cho- 
lera morbus, Lieut. Col. Watson, late commanding 
53d regt. N.l. 

May 1. At Calcutta, Mrs. R. K. McNees, aged 19. 

— Mr. Arratoon John Agacy, aged 26. 

3. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. D. J. Shippey, aged 25. 

— At Dacca, John Hollow, Esq., aged 80. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. William Montgomery. 

4. At Calcutta, of cholera, Mr. John Bryce Mel- 
ville, nephew of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, aged 25. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Alexander Moreiro, pro- 
prie or of the East-Indian press, aged 43. 

a At Calcutta, suddenly, of cholera. Cant. J. 
W. Rowe, 31st regt. N.L, fort adjutant, broth«r to 
Sir Joshua Rowe, chief justice at Jamaica. 

Lately. At Calcutta, Mis. Lourie, sen.i aged 68. 
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SHIPPING. 

^ Arrivals* 

April 12. H^rninf, McCarthy, ftom Calcufla. 
—13. rc’i:«i Tollins, and Mariarit Richards, both 
from Calcutta.— 14. Red Rover, Clifton, from 
China.— 16. Addingham, Sedgwick, from Mauri- 
tius. 

Departures, 

April 14. Red Rover, Clifton, for Calcutta; 
and General Gascnpne, Fisher, for Point Pedro. — 
15. Edward, Land, for Calcutta ; Sumatra, 
Langlin, for Pondidierry ; and Petite Nanc^, De 
Trelo, for Bordeaux. 

births, marriages, and 

DEATHS. 

KIRTHS. 

^farch 15. At Madras, the lady of the Rev. 
Charles Blackman, of a son. 

20. At Ootacamund, the lady of Capt. Wm. 
Reece, Kith regt. N.I.. of a daughter. 

26. At Nagpore, the lady of Capt. Hyslop, of 
the artillery, of a son. 

April 4. At Trirhlnopoly, the lady of Capt. W. 
AV. Baker, 32d N.I., of a son. 

11. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. E. WiUis* 
28th regt. N.I., of a daughter. 

13. At Vepery, Mrs. J. O'Hara, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April A. At Madras, Mr. Thomas Alex. Maepher- 
son to Caruliiie Adelaide, daughter of Mr. VV. 
Cox, of Penang. 

ft. At Madras, Mr. Charles Stewart to Jane, only 
daughter of the late Mr. CriHiii Orton. 

la. At Madras, Lieut. Wrn. Cantis, 15th regt. 
N.I., to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of Capt. 
O'Connel. commissary of ordnance. 

— At Trichinopoly, the Rev. Edward .larrett 
Jones, missionary S. P. O. F., to CJharlotte Eliza, 
daughter of the Rev. D. Schreyvogel. 

10. At Madras, Mr. Clarke Cater to Miss Marga- 
ret Eliza Brad). 

18. At Madras, Lieut. R. S. Dobbs, ftth regt. 
N 1., to Jane Margaret, ynungesr daughtet of the 
late Robert Catchcart, Esq., of Uurain, North 
Britain. 

— At Madras, Mr. J. II. Taylor, of the Herald 
Office, to Miss Catherine Kelly. 

DEATHS. 

April 4. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Capt. James 
Booker, of the 2d bat. artillery. 

5. In camp, at Kimcdy, Lieut. J. P. Power, of 
the eng.neers. 

— At Shikarpoor, Ens. D. M. Bridges, of the 2d 
regt. N.I. 


l3omiiap. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

ALLOWANCE TO MILITARY PAYMASTERS ON 
ACCOUNT OF OrnCE-RENT. 

Bombay Castle, AjtrU 11, 18.‘54. — In con- 
formity with orders from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, the Right Hon, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to fix the 
allowance to be drawn by military pay- 
masters, on account of office-rent, when 
not provided w'ith a public building for an 
office, at Ils. 50 per mensem, and to di- 
rect that the allowance drawn on that ac- 
count by the paymasters ot the northern 
and southern divisions of the army respec- 
tively, on that account, be reduced accord- 
ingly. 


COMMA NDKH-IN- CHIEF OF TRE FORT AND 
garrison of BOMBAY. 

Bombay Castle, jlprit US, 1834.— The 
Right Hon. John Earl of Clare having, 
iiiidor a despatch from the Hon. the Court 
of Directors of the East-India Company, 
dated the 27th of Dec. 1833, been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief of the Fort 
and Garrison of Bombay, it is hereby no- 
tified to the army, that his Lordship has 
this day assumed charge of that office. 

FIXED ESTABLISHMENT OF SURGEONS. 

Bom^'ay Castle, May 29, 1834. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to riirect, that the following extract 
from a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, dated 4th Dec. 1833, be pub- 
lished in General Orders;— 

[No. 10, dated 25th Feb. 1833.— Request further 
instructions as to the number of surgeons that 
should be considered the fixed establishment of the 
Bombay presidency.] 

III concurrence with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Medical Board, we desire 
that the complement of full surgeons upon 
your establishment he fixed at forty -five, 
from the date of your receiving this des- 
patch.** 

RANK or CADETS. 

Ttonday Castle, May 29, 1834. — The 
Rigiit Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the following copy 
of a letter from the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors, dated 17th Dec. 1833, be pub- 
lished in General Orders : — 

« Having determined upon sending 
some cadets of infantry direct to your pre- 
sidency, we take the earliest opportunity 
of apprising you, that we have deemed it 
expedient that some general principle as to 
their rank slioiild he established, to pro. 
tect the interests of those who are pursuing 
their studies at the Company’s Militaiy Se- 
minary; we have accordingly resolved, 

“ That those cadets who may pass their 
public examination at the seminary on the 
ISth of Dec. instant, do take rank of all 
the direct cadets of the present season 
(18.3,3), altliough the latter may have ac- 
tually sailed for their respective destina- 
tions prior to the 1 .3lh December, provided 
the said seminary-cadets embark and sail 
for their destinations within three months 
of passing their examination, as above- 
mentioned. And in order to preserve to 
the seminary-cadets a due advantage of 
rank over the cadets appointed direct for 
India at any future period, we have fur- 
ther resolved, 

« That all direct cadets appointed or 
sworn in before the committee for passing 
military appointments between the 10th of 
March and the 10th of June, or between 
the 10th of Sept, and 10th of Dec. (or the 
days fixed on for the public examinations) 
do lank after the seminary-cadets who may 
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pass their said examination^ provided the 
latter sail for their destination within three 
months from the date of their passing such 
examinations." 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial Department. 

April 23. Mr. John Williams confirmed in situa- 
tion of joint judge and session judge of Poona, 
from date of fli^. H. D. RobeTtson*s emliarkation 
for Europe. 

30. Mr. Glass, acting judge and session judge of 
Ahmednuggur, received charge of adawlut of that 
zillah on 2 m April. 

Minf 30. Mr. Edw. E. Elliot to act as senior ma- 
gistrate of police until return of Mr. J. W arden. 

June 4. Mr. Henry Willis to be junior magis- 
trate of police. 

Territorial Department. 

April 18. Mr. T. H. Baber, sen., confirmed in 
appointment of principal collector of Poona, from 
date of Mgj. H. D. Robertson’s departure for Eng- 
land. 

Mr. G. L. Elliot confirmed in appointment of 
collector of Rutnageeree, from same date. 

June 3. Mr. R. Spooner to be acting second aa- 
alstant to collector of Tanna. 

Political Department. 

April 29. The Resident at Dushire, to visit 
southern parts of Persian Gulf, about month of 
June, and thence to repair to Bombay on leave of 
absence, delivering over charge to his assistant, 
Lieut. HeimelL 

General Department. 

June 2. Mr. W. H. Wathen to be secretary to 
government in judicial, general, and marine de- 
partments, and Mr. A. N. Shaw to be Persian se- 
cretary to government, until further orders. 

3. Mr. P. Scott, to be acting deputy civil audi- 
tor and depu^ mint-master, in consequence of 
illness of Mr. Tracy- 

4. Mr. John Graham to be superintendent of 
government press. 

L. R. Reid Esq., secretary to government in ter- 
ritorial and commercial departments, to be secre- 
tary in attendance on Right Uon. the Governor. 

Charles Norris, Esq., to conduct Mr. Reid’s du- 
ties in revenue department, and IV. 11. Wathen, 
Esq.y ditto in commercial and financial depart- 
ment. 

Furlouf^, April 23. Mr. Seton, deputy 
civil auditor, to Cape of Good Hope, for eighteen 
months, for health.— Mr. T. C. Loughnan, to Eu- 
rope, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

FuWough.— April 19. The Rev. S. Payne, chap- 
lain, for health, with permission to retire from 
service at anytime after 29th April 1834. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombnp Caetteg AprU 1, 1834 — 2Sith \.I. Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) A. F. Bartlet to be capt., and Ens. 
R. H. Goodenough to be lieub, in rue. to Taylor 
placed on pension list ; date 2l8t March 1834. 

Senior un posted Ens. W. C. M. Brown /to take 
rank from 21st March 1834, and posted to 28th 
N.I., V. Goodenough prom. 

A^ 4.— Assist. Suig. S. Fraser having been ap- 
pmnted assay-master Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors, Surg. A. Henderson directed to resume his 
appointment as surgeon of European General Hos- 
pital, and Suig. R. Pinhey his appointment as 
garrison surgeon of Bombay. 

April 5.— Cadet of Infantry Henry Vincent ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. T. K. Stroud admitted on estab. as a veteri- 
nary surgeon. 

Major Pqyne to take command of garrison at 
Asseerghur on departure of Lieut. Col. Guidon 
permitted to proceed to Bombay. 
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April 7— Assist. Surg. A. H. Leith relieved from 
duty in Indian Navy, and Assist. Surg. W. R. Wil. 
Hams placed at dispel of Superintendent of In- 
dian Navy, for duty in that branch of service. 

Aprils.— 3d N.I. Lieut. G. Candy to be capt., 
and Ens. T. Edmunds to be Ueut., in sue. to 
Cocke dec. ; date 7th July 1833. 

Senior unposted Ensign Andrew Crawford to 
take rank from 2Ist March 1834, and posted to 3d 
N.I., V. Edmunds prom. 

Ens. W. Rose, 2M N.I., and Ens. R. Travers, 
16th ditto, at their own request, permitted to ex- 
change corps, each joining as junior of his rank. 

Brigadier Gen. B. Kennett (having returned 
from furloimh to Cape of Good Ho}ie) to resume 
command of northern division of army, and Col. 
Salter and Lieut. Col. Litchfield to return to their 
respective commands. 

April 10.— Ens. H. Ash, 20th N.I., to act as in- 
terp. to left wing of 7th N.I., from 12th March, as 
a tem))orary arrangement. 

Ens. J. M. Browne, of European regt., who was 
app. to act as Mahratta interp. to that regt. in G.o. 
of 3d March, permanently confirmed in tliat situa- 
tion. 

April 11.— Lieut. G. Pope, 22d N.I., to act as 
barrack-master; and Lieut. J. D. Smythe, 4th 
N.I., to act as second assist, auditor general ; from 
date of Lieut. M ant’s departure for Europe. 

April 14.— Assist. Surg. J. J- Cunningham to be 
deputy medical storekeejier at Ahmedabad, v. 
Scott resigned. 

April I.J.— Surg. James Walker, m.d., (having 
returned from leave to sea), ti resume his duties 
as medical storekeeper at Bombay. 

April 16.— Capt. J. Jopp, of engineers, to act as 
paymaster of Poona division of army, during ab- 
sence, from 21st to end of April, of Capt. *1. D. 
Morns. 

Apt il 17.— 2d- Lieut. Priien to perform duties of 
adj at Ahmednuggur, until further orders ; date 
3d Jan. 1833. 

Capt. F. C. Rybot, second assist, com. gen. in 
Cuten, and Lieut. R. Bulkley, third assist, com. 
gen. at Belgaum, permitted to exchange stations. 

Lieut. B. H. Crockett, 1st Gr. N.I , to act as 
interp. to engineer corps at Seroor, and to have 
charge of bazaar at station, until a qualified officer 
of engineers is available. 

Capt. V. F. Kennett, 21st N.I., to be aid-de- 
carnp to Brig. Gen. Kennett. 

April 18.— Assist. Surg. John Gibson to be acting 
vaccinator m Coucan during absence of Assist. 
Surg. Robson on sick certificate. 

April 19.— Lieuu H. Coventry, 20th N.I., to 
perform duties of adj. to that regt., during absence 
of Lieut. Lang on leave to presidency ; as a tem- 
porary arrangement. 

AprtV 22.— Capt. J. Jopp, of engineers, late de- 
puty surveyor-general, placed at disposal of com- 
mander of forces for regimental duty at Seroor, 
from date on which he may be relieved from 
charge of pay-office at Poona. 

April 24. — ^The following teimiorary arrange- 
ments confirmed Ensigns H. Boyd and J. O. 
Leckie, 22d N.L, to act as adjutants to that regt., 
former from 2.'Yth to 31st March, and latter from 
1st AprU, during aliscnceof Lieut. Long on leave. 
— Lieut. C. A. Stewart, 16th N I., to act as fort 
adj. at Surat, during absence of Lieut. Hughes on 
leave. 

May 17. — Lieut. W. S. Adam, 19th N.L, to act 
as deputy assist, qu. mast, general. 

Ens. H. Ash, :20th, to act as Interp. to left wing 
of 12th N.I., from Isl May. 

Map 20.— Ens. Postans, line adj. at Bhooj, to 
take charra of commissariat and home depart- 
ments at that station, from date of Capt. RylKit’s 
departure, until arrival of Lieut. Bulkley. 

Map 22.— Capt. H. Roberts, I3th N.I., com- 
manding in^gidar horse in Cutch, to be assistant 
to resii^t in Cutch ; and Capt. W. Ward, 15th 
N.L, to command Irregular horse ; as a temporary 
measure. 

Mt^ 23.— Assist. Surg. J. F. Heddle, having been 
relieved from duties as assay-master, to resume 
his appointment as assist, garrison surgeon and 
deputy medical storekeeper ; and Assist. Surg. J. 
R yan placed at disposal of commander of forces. 
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May 24.~Ens. H. W. Evans, !)th N.I., to act as 

adi. to a detachment of that r^t. at Broach, from 
9Lh May. 

May 2B . — Horne Brigade.. Lieut. H. Forster to be 

adj. to .3d troop, v. Lechmere resigned ; date 21st 
May lim. 

Lieut. J. II. Hall. 2(>th N.T., to be capt. by 
brevet, from 1st May 1834. 

Assist. Surg. W. Leggett conflimed in appoint- 
ment of acting^ civil surgeon at Poona, from de- 
parture of Assist. Surg. J. Doig on 18th March, 
until return of Assist, burg. C. Ducat. 

jMna2.— Ciipt. C. Richards, 8th N.I., to cum- 
mand out-post at Balmeer. 

Lieut. H. J. Parkinson. 22d N.T., to command 
Guzerat provincial battalion, as a temporary mea- 
sure. 

Returned to duty, from Etiroj^.. — April 1. Ens. 
Thos. Edmunds, 3d N.l. — 5. Lieut. J. N. Hooke, 
regt. of artillery. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— April 1. Mgj. J. D. Crozier, 22d 
N.I., for health— 5. Capt. J. E. G. Morris, 24th 
N.L, on private affairs.— 0. Lieut. C. Mant, Gth 
N.I., for health. — 14. Ens. J. Sinclair, 23d N.L, 
for health. — 1.3. Maj. IL D. Robertson, 9th N.L, 
for health.— May 24. Lieut. Col. W. Gordon, 25th 
N.L, for health. 

To Sea.— April 2. Maj. J. Keith, deputy adj. gen. 
of army, for health (eventually to Europe).— 14. 
Assist. Surg. T. Robson, for two years, for health. 

To Neilgherries.—A\nn 2. Lieut. G. 11. Lcaviss, 
I7lh N.l., for twelve months, for health. — 10. 
F.ns. P. E. Warburton, 13th N.L, for six months, 
on private affairs. 

Rxtemton o/Lea«e.— April 1. Capt..l. Worthey, 
inth N.L, at" Cape, fora periotl of six months, to 
enable him to rejoin his station.— Capt. W. Hen- 
derson, at Cape, for twelve mouths, forbenefitof 
his health. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

APPOINTMENTS, &C. 

yipril .3.— Lieut. A. .‘s. Williams to act as assis- 
tant to superintendent of Indian N.ivy during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Whitelock on leas e to ISIalabar 
coast. 

//;rf7 =>.3.— Capt. Ross, of Indian Navy, having 
accepted of ottice of master-attendant on condition 
of retiring from Indian Navy, and having arrived 
at Horn bay, directeil to assume charge of said 
ofli.e. 

The following promotions made in Indian Navy, 
from date ofC^apt. Ross’s retirement, nr.— Com- 
mander H. Cogan to be i.ipt.. v. Ross resigned; 
J.ieut. J. B. Harrison to be c<immander, v. (Jogan 
prom. ; and Mr. Midshipman C. Montrion to be 
iieut., v. Harrison prom. 

May 15.— Lieut. Wells to act as senior Indian 
Navy officer at Surat, during absence of Capt. 
Brucks on leave to Deccan. 

May 29.— Lieut. Careless, Indian Navy, to be 
assistant surveyor to I-I.C. ship Benares, in sue. to 
Lieut. Pinching dec. 

June 3.— Mr. Midshipman J. G. Johnstone to be 
Iieut., V. Pinching dec.; date of com. 2d May 
1834. 

Mr. G. Sutherhind confirmed as captain’s clerk, 
V, Hutchinson dec. ; date 29th April 1834. 

FURLOUGH. 

To Europe.— April 2.3. Lieut. T. D. W. 3Venn, 
Indian Navy, fox health (proceeded from Red Sea 
on22dFeb. 1833). 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

April 11. Elarl of Clare, Daly, from China.-— 
IG. H.C. steamer Hugh Lindsa-y, Wilson, from 
Suez, &c.— 20. Active, Millet, from Mocha.— 21. 
H.C. brig Henry Afeiiton, Ross, from Socotra.— 
22. Edmonstone, M'Dougall, from Calcutta— «i. 
H.C. schooner Ct/rene, Khaun, from Bushire.— .«». 
H.M.S. Magicienne, Plumridge, from Mangalore. 


— May 2. Hannah, Jackson, from China.— Primw 
George, Shaw, from London— I unb 3. Berwick- 
shire, Thomas, from l,ondon: and SuUimany, 
M*Far1ane, from Canton.— 4. Majestic, Lawson, 
from LiveriMiol.— 7. H.C. brig Euphrates, Denton, 
from Persian Gulf.— Xinjr miliarn, Stewart, from 
Liverpool. — W%Uuim Turner, Leitch, from Green- 
ock.— 12. Sarah, Coy, from Mauntius.— 14. Cleve- 
land, from London (off Bombay;. 

Departures. 

April 10. Cornwallis, Key, for China.— 15. 
Eliza Stewart, Miller, for China— IP. Lowjee Fa- 
mily, Johnstone, for China— 24. Fort William, 
Neish. for China; Swallow, Adam, for Ma- 
dras and Calcutta — ^27. H.C. sloop El/hmstone, 
Sawyer, for Malabar Coast— .39. Charles Forbes, 
Wills, and Charlotte, Melville, both for China.— 
May 1. William Rodgers, Crawford, for China.— 

4. Euphrates, Buckham, for London.— Junb 1. 
Ptisi'oa, Morgan, for China.- 2. Sir Charles Mal- 
colm, Crawford, for China.— 4. Hellas, Scallan, for 
China.— G. William the Fourth, Eales, for Cal- 
cutta. — 7> Palambam, Willis, for London; and 
Caledonia, Lancaster, for China. — 8. Bombay Cas- 
tle, Wemyss, for (Jhina. — ^9. MountofuarX EljdUn- 
sfone. Small, for Greenock. — 12. Diana, Haw- 
kins, for London ; and Mona, Gill, for Liverpool. 

PASSENGERS. 

Per Hugh Lindsay steamer, from Suez, Judda, 
Mocha, and Maculla:— Lieut. Lake, Madras engi- 
neers (charged with desiiatches from the Court of 
Directors; left England 4th t'ch.); Commander 
W. Lowe; Lieut Warry; Lieut G. Robinson: 
Lieut F. Webb; Lieut J. Bird; Mr. A. H. Gard- 
ner, midshipman ; Mr. S. Cgyeless. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 2G. In the Fort of Bombay, the lady of 
Commander Houghton, Indian Navy, of a son. 

27. At Bombay, the lady of W. C.' Bruce, Esq., 
civil service, of a son (since dead). 

April .3. At the Mahabuleshwar Hills, the lady of 
Major Havelock, H.M. 4th Light Dragoons, of a 
daughter. 

9. At Byculla, Mrs. A. W. Elliott, of a son. 

1*2. At Bhooj, the lady of Lieut Col. Hughes, 
c.n., commanding in ('utch, of a daughter. 

1,3. At Surat, the lady of Capt. Brucks, Indian 
Navy, senior naval officer on the station, of a son. 

— At Sholapoor, the lady of W. C. Andrews, 
Esf|., C.S., of a daughter. 

18. At Surat, the lady of J. Vibart, FJsq., C.S., 
of a daughter. 

21. At Bombay, the lady of J. P. Larkins, Esq., 
of a son. 

25. At Randal Lod^e, the lady of Maj. J. H. 
Dunsterville, l*2th N L, of a daughter, still-lMim. 

28. At Malcolm I’eth, the lady of Ens. J. Mor- 
phew Browne, Bombay European regt, of a son. 

May I . At Bombay, the lady of H. B. Turner, 
Esq., of a son. 

31. At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. Holland, act- 
ing assist, qu. mast. gen. of the army, of a sun. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 12. At Poonah, Mr. R. X. Murphy, Mah- 
ratta interpreter and translator to t!ic Supreme 
Court, to Charlotte, only daughter of Mr. John 
Bellew, deputy assistant commissary of ordnance 
on this establishment. 

17. At Bombay, Mr. Robert Walter to Miss 
Mary Anne Blowers. 

23. At Bombay, Richard SjKioner, Esq., C.S'., to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of L. Halhway, Esq., 
surgeon of the Bombay artillery. 

May 19. At Biimbay, John Skinner, Esq., to 
Maiy Gavin Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late Hope Stewart, Esq., of Ballechin, Perthshire. 

DEATHS. 

April 25. At Kavel, Anne, wife of Mr. Charles 
Marshall, aged 27. .j , 

2G. At Bombay, of a rapid decline, James Se- 
ton. Esq., ef the civil service, fourth son of the 
late Sir Alexander Seton, Bart., of Abercom, N.B. 

29. On board the H.C. surveying ship Benares, 
in the Red Sea, off Cape Aden, Mr. S. W. Hut- 
chinson, captain’s clerk in the Indian Navy. 
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Umy 90. In the Fort at Bombayj Francis Lu- 
grin, Esq^, senior, aged 67. 

36. At Bombay, Henry Grey, Esq., junior ma- 
gistzate of police. 


I^ingsiiorr. int, 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Singapore. — April 26. Shrjiherdexs, 
tmai Rhio. — 2ft. Dkunund, irom Malacca.— May 
11. Mangles, from Mauritius. — 15. Eliza Stewart, 
from Bombay; and Atwivk, from Sydney.— 17- 
Fojt, from London.— 26. D-itoson, from London, 
and ^mrtan, from Liverpool. — Junes. Partnelta, 
from Batavia. 

Freight to London • May 2f)).— Dead weight, £\. 
10s. to £H. per ton ; measurement goods, 4s. 
to £ 7 . ditto; treasure, 1 per cent. 

BIKTH. 

Map 25. At Singapore, the lady of Capt. W. S. 
WUsoii, of the Plattna, of a sou. 

MABRIAGE. 

Map 6. At Malacca, the Rev. Charles GutzlafT 
to Miss Mary Manstall. 


isrijiiia. 

SHIPPING 

Arrivals at Canton . — April 12. Albion, from Li- 
veT|Kiol — ^20. Mermaid, trorn Uengal. 

Departures . — April 20. Philip th>‘ First, for Ame- 
rica. — 23. Pnncess, for Manilla.— i.'). Camden, for 
the Clyde; and Georgiaua, for Lnerpool. — 2(i. 
Alexander and FF(nr«/itflg'ron,huth for New York. — 
27 . Marp and Panthei , both for New \'ork; and 
Frances Charlotte, for England — 29. Pyramu^, for 
ditto. 

BIRTHS. 

F«6. 1. At Macao, the lady of Thomas R. Col- 
ledge, Esq., of a son. 

11. At Canton, the lady of James N. Daniell, 
Esq., of a son. 


jnrnt S^outb lL<Lliilr0. 

BIRTH. 

MarOi 18. At Dobroyd, Mrs. Ramsay, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 

April 14. At Sydney, Eliza, wife of Major Bre- 
ton, of the 4th legt., and daughter ox Mr. John 
Blaxland. 

20. At Sydney, the Rev. George Erskine, super- 
intendent of the Wesleyan mission in the Austra- 
lian colonies. 


Lately. Drowned, at Norfolk Island, Mr. Com. 
missary Vaux. He was washed off a rock, and 
notwithstanding every effort, perished in the waves. 


>Jan IStrmrn’s HanB. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Hobart Town. — May 2. Peprasitn, 
from Mauritius.— 4. Tyber, fuiin *'ale:n.— \jof. 
fat, from London — l.'l. Caiedimxa, from Batavia. 
— 14. Bardaster, from Liverpool. 

RlKTIfS. 

April 19. At Reiidlesham, the lady of C. J. Bay- 
ley, Ksq., of a daughter. 

' 22 . At L unccstoij, Mrs. Arch. Smith, of a son 
(since dead . 

May A. .At Hamilton, the lady of Wni. Dernier, 
M.x>., of a sou. 


MAR KlA<;i<S 

Mop 3. At Hobart Town, Joseph Dixon, Esq., 
accountant of the Derivent Bank, to .Mite, eldest 
flaughter of Mr. Russell, brass-founder, Hobart 
Town. 

< 1 . At Hobart Town, .John Gregory, Esq., coin- 
nial irtMsurer, to Harriet Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
rerof I'hilip Jean, Esq., paymaster of H.M. 21st 
Fusileers. 


DFATH. 

Lnfe/f/. At Hol).art Town, of apoplexy, Mr. 
lYm. Eldridge, late druggi&t, of Elizabeth Street. 


JRauritius. 

SHIPPING. 

At rivals. — "hi 'AV 24. Oifhm and Pariuvi, boHi 
from London. — Jimt' Fnmtp, from London. — H. 

H. C.S Mvlnllr, fioni ('cvlon. — II. (’onimvtct, 
fiom Bordeaux. — 12. Hereford, from Bahia ; and 
Krnaad, from London.—].*). Camille, from Bor- 
deaux and (’a))e. — 17 . Petite Xuiup. fioni Madi.is 
(for rep,urs .—II). OKlrthoip, from B.’itavia (leaky). 

Departure ',. — May 22. Daphne, for Madras and 
Calcutta; and Yore, forCejIon and ditto.— Juno 

I. Vrankland, f.ir ('.dciitta.'— 4. A(ht\, for (V> Ion 
and (’alnittn.- I.adp yurnmnln/, for Calcutln. — 
17- Kate, for ( akutla. — 19. Stirling, for Cejlon 
and Calcutta. 


QTape of (TSooh iK?opr. 

SHIPP! Nc;. 

Arrivals . — JuH 14. .Mii/err^, fiom Rio de. Janei- 
ro. — IfK lloHsrndole, from London. — 19. Cialntea, 
from Rio de Janeiro : Pent, from London; Helen 
Mai, from ditto; and Marguret, from Liverpool. 
—24. Ma i'firet Groh .m, from Greenock. 

Di^iifirtures — July 22. Ilossendale, for Van Die- 
men's Land. 


Pootsrript to i^ntcUigntrr. 


Up to the nioinent of publication, we 
are without intelligence from liidLaof a 
late date. 

Private accounts from the Punjaub 
state tliat Kunjeet Sing is very far from 
being recovired; he is in a very prcca* 
rious state, the aflectinn of his liver con- 
tinuing, and his strength being completely 
prostrated. His army is said to be grow- 
ing discontented, and report has it that 
four or five liundred of the disciplined 
troops have deserted and joined Shah 
Sooja. This personage is uiakiiig great 


efforts to recover his dominions, w'hicli 
will cieate important changes in Ca- 
bulistan. 

The indigo prospects throughout Ben- 
gal are reported to hid fair for A good sea- 
son. The sowings were completed. 

Advices from Egypt state that a rom- 
munication hetw'ean the MediU'irane.'in 
and the lied Sea is to be immediately made 
by a lail-ruad, which is directed by the 
Pasha to be immediately set about, from 
Cairo to Suez. Tiie canal has been aban- 
doned. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

TH£ TKA TRADE. 

Tlie hypothesis so confidently promul- 
gated by certain wiseacres, — that a free- 
trade in tea must ensure the importation of 
good teas, since it would be the interest of 
the importers to bring good rather than 
had, and that the qualities may be readily 
distinguished (blindfolded, according to 
some), — have been brought to the decisive 
test of experiment. 

On the 7th of October, the first impor- 
tation of teas, for home use, since the open, 
ing of the trade, was brought to public 
sale, in Change Alley ; a numerous as- 
semblage of buyers appeared. 

There were declared for sale 400 one- 
eighth chests of bohea, t381 chests and fif- 
teen quarter chests of young hy‘*on, 
seventy-nine chests of hyson, 1 14 of con- 
gou, forty-eight of orange pekoe, and six 
of gunpowder. 

When tlie first sale (by IMossrs. Vaughan 
and Ewart) began, great competition was 
evinced to purchase the first chest of tea 
put up under the new ])lan. The congous 
t'llered realized iis. O^J-d. per lb., and 
die otlu ‘1 ])ortion of the teas went oil' at 
‘is. to 2^. 'Id. per Ih. in bond; pouchong, 
in small p-ircels, realized from 8s. 3d. to 
ds, O’^d. per Ih. 

'llie next sale consisted of some leas 
brought by the Columhiru from Singapore, 
(seep. 9:1). When Mr. Thompson opened 
the sale, 

^Nlr. J. Travers inqniied, first, whether 
the lea called bohea in this parcel of teas, 
was, in the opinion of the selling-broker, 
bohea or any other description of tea ? 
■Secondly, whether it had passed the go- 
vernment officers as liohea tea? He ho- 
nestly stated his opinion that there was not 
a single particle of tea in the goods to 
which lie alluded. (Loud cries of “ hear /”) 
lie was confident, if such rubbish was 
permitted to be sold as tea and allowed to 
pass the custom-house, would, if con- 
tinued, he injurious to tlie trade and the 
public health. He submitted that the stuif 
misnamed tea should be withdrawn from 
the sale. 

Mr. Thompson said that, as selling-broker, 
he did not consider himself called upon to 
give an opinion upon the tea, but he would 
state that it had been passed as bohea by 
Mr. Wybrow, the inspector appointed by 
government ; and, he believed, with the 
approbation of the Comniiasioncrs of his 
Majesty ’s Customs. ( Cries of “ shame, 

As a broker lie h;irl un opinion as to the 
teas, but as a seller he had only his duty to 
do in ofi’ering them. He must, however, 
stale that he had reported to his principal 
that, by the sale of such goods as those al- 
J(wr;<,N.S,A^oL.15 No. 59, 


luded to, the trade was most likely to be 
seriously injured. He would frankly 
state that, though the article was called 
tea, he had not been able to discover a par- 
tible of tea in the composition. 

Mr, 22. Gibbst tea-broker, said, he had 
devoted the whole of bis life to acquiring 
a practical knowledge of tea, and he would 
say that it was not tea, and that it was unfit 
for sale, except as poison. (» Hear /”) 

Other brokers recommended that the 
stuff slioLild be withdrawn ; and 

Mr. Thompson stated that, seeing the 
unanimous feeling of the trade, he would 
not trouble them by putting up this stufi', 
misnamed tea. 

The sale was then continued, the objec. 
tionable article being withdrawn. 
leas put up i^old from Is. lOd. to 2s. Id. 
per lb. for congous, and pouchong from 
2s. ,3d. to ‘J^. .7d. per lb. Other salch 
followed by Mef,«»rs. Slyau and Co. and 
Messrs, Huhborl and Layton, The result 
of the s.ilc is tliat, allowing for the qua- 
lities of the teas sold, prices were realized, 
on the ‘iveiage from Cd. to 9d. per lb, in 
udrmice of those obtained at the quarterly 
Sikle of the East- India Company. 

The second series of sales of free-trade 
teas took place on the 24th, at the same 
pl.ice. The first parcel was ofi'ered by 
Messrs. Moffat and Son. \Vlien the sell- 
ing-broker took his station, 

Ml. SandcrsoUf with reference to a lot 
of thirty chests of black tea, in Mr. Styaii's 
catalogue, for sale that day, which was de- 
signated as ‘‘ very ordinary tea,” declared 
his perfect conviction that this w'as not tea 
at all ! (loud cries of “ /icor”), and that if 
such stuff were allowed to be foisted upon 
the public ns tea, it would jirove highly 
prejudicial to the revenue, the public 
iiealth, and the tea trade-^(*‘ hear hear 
The East-India Company would not have 
allowed such to be declared for sale, and 
had they received such an article from 
China, they would not have allowed it to 
be sold, but would have thrown it into the 
Thames. He trusted the trade would not 
make any bidding for the trash. 

Mr. Travers had no hesitation in saying 
that the stuif in the catalogue, to which 
allusion had been made, was not tea ; that 
there was not a leaf of tea in the thirty 
chests, nor had the article the appearance 
of tea : there was not a practical man in 
the trade who would not pronounce it to 
be a spurious article. He would also in- 
form any person who might be disposed ta 
purchase ir, that it would be liable to 
seizure, and the purchasers to be fined by 
the Excise, although the Customs had al- 
lowed it to pass. — {hear !) He would ap- 
(2 A) 
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peal to Mr. Styan whether, as utea*broker, 
he would cull tlie article in question tea at 
all ? It would be for him to stale whe- 
ther he would sacrifice his reputation by 
being a party to the sale of an article as 
tea, that would sicken and disgust, if, in- 
deed, it would not poison, the public. He 
called upon the trade not to give a bidding 
for the Stull', and if any one did make an 
offer, the trade would notice who would 
sell such an article. — {Haar!) 

Mr. St^an said, he had been instructed 
as a broker to sell the teas, and iie had 
given it a character as “ very ordinary teas.’* 
His firm did not 6y this mean to slate llial it 
was or was not lea 'I'lie ten had not passed 
the Customs, as it had not yet been reported 
upon; but it had been allowed to be put 
up as bohea. The tea had been examined 
against the tea ofi'ered and withdrawn by 
Mr. Thompson and the Hamburgh tea, and 
it is muchi}eUcr. He was bound, liowever, 
to express his opinion, that tlie stuff now 
declared for sale is nd tea; and under all 
the circumstances, he would not press the 
sale of the lots in question. 

Mr. Nichulsoji wisliedto know' what had 
become of some of the tea sold at the last sale, 
which he considered was even woise than 
that now to be offered, and which had been 
sold at hifjicr prices ? 

Mr. iralkins said, he had drunk some of 
it, and it was very good. 

Mr. Nicholson said there was some of 
tlie tea by the Troughton wliidi was 
mouldy, musty, and stinking No man 
would give it to his owm family to drink, 
and if the character of the tca-irade of the 
City was to be maintained, such trash 
ought not to be allow'ed admittance. 

Mr. jintrobus thought it W'ould have been 
better if the opinion of the trade h^d been 
taken on the lots by the Troughton, which 
were unsound when they were put up, and 
no doubt they w'ould be refused at the 
taxed price. 

Mr. Twining regretted exceedingly that 
the tea-trade were placed in that humiliat- 
ing situation, that tliey were compelled to 
take measures to reject such an article as 
had been offered. If such teas were al- 
low’cd to be introduced, the outports would 
be placed in a very unfavourable situ.ition. 
He felt surprised the Custom-house officers 
should have allowed such tea to pass, espe- 
cially as they took out three ounces from 
each, and inspected it. It was impossible 
not to contrast the practice followed at the 
two first sales under the new system in 
putting up such teas, with the conduct of 
the East- India Company at their sales. 
Had such teas been sent to them, it would 
either have been sent back to China at the 
expense of those who sent it; or it would 
have been destroyed at the Nore. 

Mr. St^an begged to remark that, as 
brokers, they had no right to give a charac- 
ter to the tea which would render them 
unable to offer it. 


Mr. Mofftilt, who conducted the first 
sale, stated that some seizures had taken 
place, because teas were mixed in one chest, 
under the .'Jd and 4th Will. IV. c. 101, 
set. 5. Under the present scale of duties, 
the trade would be liable to such seizures. 

The sales then proceeded. The teas be- 
ing of very inferior kind, produced very 
low prices; the greater part were bought 
in. Since the conclusion of the sales the 
Customs have seized thirteen boxes of the 
teas offered during the day, as containiig 
spurious leaves. 

Tlie total importations of teas since the 
trade has been open are as follow: — By- 
tlie Columbia, *100 boxes; by the Troughton, 
574 boxes ; by tlie Lloyd's, 522 boxes ; by 
the Neva, 80 boxes ; by the Neptune, 19*0 
chests; all fiom Singapore. 

A letter from Canton, dated April li-1, 
received in Liverpool, says “ Tlie Cam- 
deu, Frances Ciiarl Utc, and deorgiana, arc 
de<>patclied to-ilay loaded with teas for 
England, by INIessrs. Jardine, Matbeson, 
and Co., of this place. To what port-* 
they go I cannot say ; but have little 
doubt one at least will find Iier way to Li- 
verpool. Tile Pyramiis is also loading, 
and will shortly follow. The tea iIksc 
vessels take is exactly the same the Com- 
pany would have shijiped next October, 
hid their charter been renewed— in fact, 
it is what they contracted for. The peo- 
])lo at home luue liitle occasion to be 
afraid that the free-traders will be unable 
to send lliem as good tea as the Comp-jny 
have been in the habit of doing, which 
some people in London appear to be very 
anxious to make them believe. Tea can 
be had of any quality. A good deal of 
black tea Ins been purchased by mei- 
chuiits here, principally, I suspect, on spe- 
culation ; the prices are somewhat liit'licr 
than they were a nioiuli ago.” 

POSTAGE ON PACKETS FROM THE EAST. 

During the month, a small parcel from 
Cuiiia, addrissed to our publishers, con- 
taining eight numbers of the Chinese Re- 
pository (the whole not much larger than a 
single number of this Journal), was 
chaiged, at the Post-office, LSs. 4d. 
This postage is at the rate of 11s. 8d. each 
niimher, which sells at 2s. in England ! 
All upplicatinn to the Post-office procured 
immediate attention, and a remission of 
Iris. 4d , leaving still a tax of 2s. 6d. 
a number (more than tlie selling price), 
Sir F. Freeling expressing his regret that 
bis discretionary power could be carried 
no further. 

This heavy tax the publishers would sub- 
mit to, in their own cases,— the Asiatic 
Journalhexng the most heavily-taxed work 
probably in the w'orld ; — but the numbers 
ill question belong to the Chinese mission- 
aries, and arc sent home fur distribution, 
and to complete sets. 
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HIS MAJESTY»S FOUCESIN THE 
EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

lG«i L. Draps. (in Bengal). Capt. T. W. Browne, 
from h. p. unattached, to be capt., v. Bobert 
Douglas, who exch., rec. dif. between full-pay of 
cavalry and full-pay of infantry v24 Oct. .‘14.) 

ifh Foot (ill N. S. Wales). Brev. Maj. J. H. 
Phelps, from .51st Foot, to be Major, v Hovenden 
dec. (2G Sept. 341. — Cadet G. W. Henderson to Ire 
cnf. by purch., v. Dudlow whose app. has not 
tjiken place (17 Oct.). 

Gth Foot (at Bombay). Capt. Win. Kortright, 
from h. p.of Coldstream F. (Ju., to he capt., v. T, 
ti. O’Halloran, who exch. (24 Oct. .14). 

‘Jiitn Ftxit (at Mauritius . Lieut. A. T. Ilempliill 
to be adi., v. Morgan who resigns adjutancy only 
(1 May .14). 

.Tl^r Foot (in Bengal). Lieut Ocn. Sir Edward 
Barnes, it.f .n., from 731 h F., to lie coloutl, ^ . Gen. 
Sir llen’'y W.irde, dec. (10 Oct. .'Ui. 

\i)th Foitt (.-It Bombay). V/. A. Fyers to be ens. 
fiv purch., V. Stevenson app. to 7ih Dr. tin. (17 
Oct.;i4,. 

Foor (at Madras). Ens. .Tames CamplKdl, 
from 4.'>fh F., to be Lieut., v. Cliamhers cashiered 
by sentence rf a general court martial (J4 Oct. 34 . 

hAHi Ftn>t (in Bengal . Lieut. J. K. Codd to be 
nil., \ . fbay , whiire ign*: adjutaiu y c/iily. 

V-itfi Foot (at Madras . .1, W. Gravts to be ens. 

\ . t ampbell piom. in 41st P. 124 oct. 34 . 

:i7tfi Foot (at Madras). Lieut. W. A. Arni'-trong, 
fiom li. )). lltli r., to lie lieut., v. John Bussell, 
vh )‘.e .'p)). hfin not t.iken )il.'ue J7 Oct .‘14 ) ; .f J. 
fj. \V. Morgan to )ie ens. by purch., \. Faunt app. 

0 (i/th regt, (17 do.). 

fJl^f Foot in Ceylon . Lieut. Win. Vfard to Iks 
ralj., V. Bailov. prom. (Jt) Seid. 34' 

'i2d Foot at- Madras’ . ('. H. Gason to be ons. by 

) iirih., llu'h.ard (i."vson, w’l.cse anji. ha^ not ta)sch 
pl.iie (M'Oet. 34). 

7.V/j h ot at the f a)*c). T.ieni. r. Gonlden. 
irom p'ldregt., tube laout., v. llaUid.iv, whot\t h. 
C' Oct. 34).— F.ns. M rn, liriinell to 't*e lient. by 
purch. . V. .Tackson, vho retiTcs; .and J. il. Cox to 
be cus. by purch., v. Brunell ('loth b) oa ). 

73t/> Foot (in tk'ylon). < ornet f. Cr.:ikshank«, 
from <ith Dr. (!u., to beeiia. )j\ purcln, s. Gilles)»ie 
wtio lotires (lb Oit. ;{4) — M .i. Crcn .‘^ir Lionel 
'•lUith, K. (■.»., from IHlth F., to be coloucl. v. 
Taeut. Gen. .‘sir Ldwuird B.irne.s, ap]). to command 

01 .list regt. (10 do.). 

H7b/ Voot (at M.mritius'. 2d l.icut. Wi.i. Boyd 
•lb’ ot 1 ieut. liy piinh., Thoiapson who le- 
*^■ 1 ' -. .iiid Kns. II! F. C.iunt. i'loin ."o'th F,, to Ixs 
ce Ik*u. by )Mtir]i., Boyd ilxitb 17 Oct. .*14). 

Foot (111 ( eylon'. Kns. M. K. L. Bun owes 
tube bent., \ustin inom. in .’list F ; .and Kii:.. 
'I'. Earls, from h. p. tiih U«st-Iiulia regt. to be 
ens., V. Burrowes ^both 20 ^cpt. 34).— II. 11. ,I:ick- 
son to be ens. U purch., Laris wlio retires (10 
Oct. 34). 


INOIA SIIirriNG. 

A7 i tVilh. 

Ski’t. 20. Moun, Gill, from Bombay IJih June; 
at Li\crpool. — lit tinim, Gou’on, from Maurniiis 
24th June; ofi'I’oitsmoutli. — Lamno, C.nn, from 
V. D. Land KJih S'ay ; olf Portland. — 1///,***#, 
Crawford, from Mauritius Isl June; in the Clyde. 
—Oct. 2. Jlatavid, Blair, fiom Batavia, s'.ilcd 
Sourabaya 21st April, and Ja\a Ilciid luih May ; 
off' Falmouth . — AcluUrnt Hunter, fiom South Se s, 
sailed New Zealand Olh April; .at inal. — Muiaif- 
stumt FJphwstone, Small, troni Bomu..,, !>th Juiu*; 
in the Clyde.— 4. Brilliant, lloptoa, t'lom V. I). 
Land 17th May, and Pernandnuo 2<itb Aug ; otf 
Penzance.— 7. Je/iw, Lowe, from BalJi\ia 24th 
May; off' the Start. — Hope, Reynolds, from '•out h 
Seas; off Falmouth.— 8. Knphrattv. Biukhain, 
zrnm Bombay 4ch May, and Cape 2.3d July; iff 
Portsmouth. — Horchentcr, Cairick, from Bengal Jd 
Feb., and Cape 20tli July ; off Scilly. — Timor, 
(’oleman, from South Seas; at Deal.— 9. Emtrald, 
.lohnstone, from iJcMigal 2(‘lh April ; at Liverpool, 
—11. T/oughtn.i, 'J'bomson, from Singapore 9th 
May; off Dover . — Str Charlrx Pl-i he,-, I'.eslle, from 
Manilla 25lh April, and Anjer 14th June; and 


Marin, Burton, from Algoa Bay 21si July ; both 
off Falmouth^— 13. ThetMtosia, Simpson, from Ma- 
nilla 24th April, and Anjer 12th June ; off Cork. 
—ArgitK, Barclay, from South Seas; off’ Falmouth. 
—14. Enchantreatt, C.-mney, from Bengal 11th May ; 
at Deal — Camdeu, Clayton, from China 2.5th April 
(with tea-; in the Clyde.— 13. Antoinette, Knud- 
son, from Manilla 27ih April; off the Wight.— 
fWwirM, Snowden, from New Zealand bth April; 
off Dover. — 10. Xeptune, Thompson, from Singa- 
pore 17th Mav; at Deal — Lloi/d<t, « arictt, from 
Singapore .5ih June, and Java Head 21 st do.; .md 
Neea, Peck, from Singapore i7ih April ; both oft* 
Eastbourne.— 17. Mvlgrove, Coulsou from Bengal 
20th April, Maiintnis 19th June, and C.ine 2!;fh 
July; at Deal. — IH. Diann, lI.Tuk’ii':, fiom Bom- 
b.Ty 12th June; at Falmouth — 20. Uoynl WillUtm, 

Sniiih, from Bengal loth April; ilff Dover 

Fianctm Churhittf', Smith, from Chin* 27th April ; 
at Deal.— Pierie, from China .5th May, 
and Anjer 20ih June; at Cowes (for Hamburgh). 
~ Soatinrorth , Maltby, from 1^1^-1^^20111 May; 
off Dover (for HolteTdam).— 22. Meta, (iaskill, 
from Maiiiillus 23d May, and Cape29t’i July; in 
the River. 

D*'po I tiii-es, 

Skpt. 27. Sir John Rac Reid, Haig, for V.I). 
L.iiul and N. S. Wales; from De.d — SoeereifiU, 
C .mplK‘11, for Bata\ la. Manilla, and S'inga))ore; 
from Greenock.— 29. Connu, P.Jmcr, for ('ape. 
Am*. ; from Deal. — trafian, Boult, for Mauritius 
'ball.'i’-t); fioiii Biistol. — Aui^usta Je.yaie, Eden- 
hmnig'i, for \ . I). land ((onvjcts) ; from I'orts- 
iiumih — ."o. Rent tu, hit, Knilile'on, for Maur'tius: 
f’’oni Deal. — Lmre/ee, Bioike, for Batavia and 
Ch.iu; fr.aii Li\crpool.- ()( t. 1. dbletton, Shut- 
tleworth. for M.uli..*, and Bengal: from Ports- 
inoulh.— /.V 3/.’/ c/r/in*. ( .iinplx’ll, for N. S. 
Wale.s (i.m.'ii.M; from Dc.al.— H.M..S. IVolf (18 
guo'.), sianlt \ , lor Cajic ; from I’lyniouth.— Faina, 
Pin Vis, for Padang .tiul Simiati’a ; and i>/>etnc, 
Cla’-kc, lor C.-’pe; both from Liverpool. — .3. Rnr- 
1 dta d.ini'fi. '•anndi.s. foi Madras and Bengal; 
from PoitVftialh.— 7. Syms, for Bombay; 

Jiom Li'crpooi. — 9. Jton,, Brow'u, for ,\. S. Wiiles; 
tio.n Deal.-- in. Thoniits Htniistnt, Harrison, for 
\. 1). Land and N.s. Wales; fiom Plymouth.— 
yt-'' , Tongo, for llio and Bombay; from Liver- 
)>o<d.— 11 Uuido^tnn, Redman, tt>r Madras and 
B nig.d ; f tim PoUsmouth.— 12. T\ooii,a Melhr, 
Huichin^on, for Bengal; ami Thomna Peiltn, 
h.’d ott. tor Ca))e; both from Liverpool.— H.M.S. 
R.il,‘U'fi (10 gnus), Qum, foi Cape and Mauritius; 
fiom PB mouth. — 14. Cenfno, lllrak, for Bengal; 
from (jfeemuU. — 1.5. Renown, M’Leod, for Cape; 
fiom Deal.— 10. Da/te of NorthambetUnd, Job- 
1 ng, for \. AV.iles (fcmale emigrants'; from 
Cove of Cork. — 21. ii'iruh, Whiteside, for V. 1). 
Lmd (female ( imgvants) ; from Deal.— 22 . Ani.i,'- 
Fisher, Field, tor Mmcat and China; from Dtd'l. 
— FotUt, Hutton, for N.S. Wales (convicts); from 
Cmoof Coik. — 2.5. H. M. .S. Wineheisttr, (32 guns), 
S}> irsbiitt, for C pe and East Indies (with .Xdmiial 
Sir B. Cape 1) ; Arhifl^, Duncai', for St. Helena; 
aud JVurnor, Stone, for N. S. Wndc-s; all from 
Portsmouth . — Willmm Ritchie, Bonn, for Bom- 
bay; riid Clifton, Bus by, for Mauntius; boih 
from Liverpool. — 2(1. Rii'nve Regent, Bouichier, 
f(,r Ikimhay ; from Portsmoulli —Res„nne, .smitii, 
fo! .Mgii.i B ly; and /IrethoM, Wakefield, for Chi- 
na; both fiom Deal. — 20. ('•tUmi'trtml, lloosei-, 
for Bengal; and Rndget, Tob.ri, for Boniljay; 
hoih from Li\ erpool.-!-27. EUza Jane, Findlay, 
fortdpe; fiom Deal. 


PA.-.Sr.VCTKU.S I’ROSI INDIA. 

Per Ltnun/o, from Van Diemen's Land: WMl- 

I. ani W .ilknjs'niw, IBq. 

Per Ft' hun fiom Bombay: Maj. II. I). Ilo- 
b» rls Ml, Bomb aim\ : '1 's. Itobertsoii and three 
ilidaie.: ; \'r. iioridiy. C. S. ; Mi. Lnughnan, do.; 
C.ipi. M.l•l^^,24th N.l. ; Hex . .s. Payne, chaplain; 
Mr. Robc-i Ison ; two chdn.eii ; one servant. 

' P,'! I)tnetie,',trr, fniiii He.igcl : Cajit. Barker, 

II. M. 13:h 5egt.; Mi..nd M:.,. lI.Tr’vey ; Mr. x\i- 
chols.Mi ; Mr. Ja'n.— Fiom tlio Cape ; Dr. McCart- 
ney; Air. Noi'.on; Mr. Holder. 

Per Tsonirhi'io, from Singapore; Rev. C. H. 
Tlmma.s; M-s. Thomas. 

' Per Mnlgruei, fiom Bengal: Capt. Smith; Mr. 
Fu 11.11 to:i. 

per Jeonnetfr, from China : John Cover, Esq.; 
C'. 1*. Sturgis, Esq. 
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Per Enehantres 8 y from Bengal : Mrs. Boyd. 

Per Meta, from Cape: Hon. W. Talbert; Baron 
Von Humb and lady; three children: two ser> 
vants. 

Expected. 

Per Palambamt from Bombay; Mrs. Tracey; 
Lieut. Col. Wm. Gordon, 2.‘ith N.I.; Mr. Tracey ; 
Mr. Wright. 

Per General Hewitt y from Bengal : Mrs. Hunter ; 
Mrs. Pringle and two children; Col. Hunter; 
Lieut. Webster. * 

Per Boltun, from Bengal: Lieut. Ekins, Bengal 
Cavalry ; Lieut. Southall, H. M. .‘18th regt. : Mrs. 
Ekins. — For Cape: Mrs. Halhed; Mrs. Thompson ; 
Mrs.M*George; Miss Reddish; N. Hudson, Esq., 
C.^S. ; R. Walpole, Esq., ditto. 

Per Pi/ramu 8 , from China: Mrs. W’eller and fa- 
mily; one servant. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Al^ertmiy for Madras and Bengal: Miss 
.Stone; Miss Smith; Lieut. Henderson; Lieut. 
Simpson; Mr. Hays; Mr. Voss; Mr. Silvester; 
Mr. VVrotteslcy ; six passengers for Madeira. 

Per Hindoxtan, for Madras and Bengal: Mr, 
and Mrs. Gordon ; Miss Gordon ; Dr. and Mrs. 
Meikle ; Miss Meikle ; Lieut. Coles, Madras army ; 
Mr. Knight, Bengal medieal estab. ; Mr. Marnell; 
Mr. Nott. 

Per Prince Refrenty for Bombay : \V. F. M. 
Corkerell, Esq., surgeon ; Mrs. C'ockerell : Mrs. 
Kirkland ; two Misses Dickenson ; Mlss Balfour ; 
Miss Mathews ; Mr. Orlebar. 

Per Baretto Junior 3 for Madr.is and Bengal: Dr. 
and Mrs. Tytler; Ens. Tytloi ; Mish Rolierts; 
Miss La Motte; Dr. Anderson; Lieut. Yerner; 
Lieut. Nivett. 


MISCK1.I..\NL(M «» .NOrn j s. 

The Gemy Douglas, of L( ith, from Souralwi\a to 
New South Wales, has bc-n captured 111 the Straits 
of Bally by IG prow boats, and all haiuls inurdeicd. 

The Fi/eshirey from Calcutta to Canton, is to- 
tally lost off the coast of Cochin China. Only three 
lascars saved. 

The Hall, Hughes, from Calcutta to Liverpool, 
was condemned at Ascension previous to \u- 

S ist. Part of the cargo arrived in England by the 
'eta from the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Moira, Johnstone, from China to London, 
put into the Cape of Good Ihnic liHtJi June, with 
loss of rudder, &c., and after throwing o;erlK>aid 
200 chests of tea in lat. 3j8., long. 27. E. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AM) 
DEATOS, 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 14. AtChertsey, the lady of Capt. Edwnrd 
Dyer, 4Glh Madras N. 1., of a son. 

Oct. 1. At Gloucester, the lady of J. A. Forbes, 
Esq., Bombay civil service, of a son. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mrs. William Bogie, of a son. 

8. At Cardtona, the lady of James Ker, Esq., 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a daughter. 

10. At Melfort House, Argyleshire, the l.idy of 
J. T. Baldwin, Esq., Madras artillery, of a son. 

13. At Maryville, New Ross, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Garraway, Hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a 
daughter. 

17. In Bruton Street, the lady of James Weir 
Hogg, Esq., of a daughter. 

21. At Slettenberg, Tunbridge Wells, the lady of 
Colonel Christopher Hodgson, of a daughter. 

22. At Elliot-place, Blackheath, the lady of Capt. 
Y ounghusband, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

17. At Exeter, the Rev. J. W. Gordon, 
missionary to the East-Indics, to Mary Ann, se- 


cond daughter of Dr. Payne, at the Western Aca- 
demy. 

a». At Edinburgh. Thomas Playfair Williams, 
Esq., of Water Eaton, in the county of Wilts, to 
Eliza Ann, eldest daughter of the late Col. Robert 
M'Dowall, Hon. E. I. Company's service. 

.31). At Stepney, Mr. Robert Suttaby, of Station- 
ers'-Cuurt, London, to Eliza, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Pattison, in the Hun. East -India Company s 
service. 

Oct. 4. At Edinburgh, John N. OTIallor.an, 
Esq., Bengal army, son of Brigadier General 
O’Halloran, C. B., to Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the late General James Pringle, Hon. East-India 
Company’s service. 

7. At Foinhain St. Martin, George F. Le Neve, 
Esq., surgeon, of Barrow, ne:ir Bury St. Edmund’s, 
. to Miss Loui»a Thacker. 

15. At St. George’s the Martyr, Queen-Squaro, 
Colonel I‘ereira, of the Madras army, to Charlotte, 
eldest daughterof the lale Wm. Duff, Esq., of Red 
Lion-S(|uare, Blooinsbun. 

IG. At Edinburgh, John Smyth Gwen, Esq., of 
the Hon. K. I. Conqiaii^’s Madras medical esta- 
blidiment, to Amelia, daughter of the late James 
Shaw, Khq. 

l)i; \THd. 

Sr/jf. Id. At Edinburgh, Mr. Jaines N'oble, 
teacher of Oriental Languages. 

25. At Ills apartments 111 Piccadilly, Lieut. Alex. 
P. Graham, of the d2d regiment Bengal N. 1. 

— In .lohn-Htreet, Portland-Place, T. Benson. 
Esq., of the I3th Light Dragoons. 

2i). Lady Marjoi ibanks, relict of Sir John Marjo- 
ribanks, Bart., of Lees, county of Benvuk, and 
mother of Sir Wm. Marjorihanks, Bart., whodieii 
at Cheltenham only a week before. 

— Mr. Andrew White, diitf cashier of the South 
Sea Company, aged 48. 

Oct. 1. At Dean House, Hants, General Sir IJein v 
\\ arde, o.c.n., cidonel of the .‘list regt. of Foot. lii 
1810 he served as second in cominand under Lieut, 
(irii. Xbeiiiouihy at the Mauiitiu.'-, wheie lie re- 
mained 111 coiniiiandof the troops after tlie capiurt', 
and wa> suhscfiucntly acting governor for thuv 
months. 

1). At hi>> house near Aylesbury, aged 51, Henry 
P. J, Lavard, E»q., late of the Ceylon civ il service, 
and main years resident in riorencc. 

]h. At Edinburgh, Eliza, w'idow of the late Ge- 
neral Fraiiiis Diitidns, many vears governor of the 
1 ijie of G(.oil Hope, and colonel of the 71st regt. 

11. At ChissellMinie. near Dorchester, Thonia-. 
(icer, Emi., senior lieutenuiil of the 2nih regt., llei.- 
gdl N. I. 

15. At the'Grov'c, Hackney, in the fMlili year of 
her age, Frances, rehet of Major Salt, foimerly of 
the Hon. E. 1. Con)p<iny’s service. 

IG. .\t Cheltenham, George Macquny, Esq., for- 
merly a captain in the 4th regt. of Madras cavalry. 

18. At their residence. Regent-place- West, R - 
gent squvre, Cha’-lotte Elizabeth, w'lfc of James 
Silk Buikiiigham, Esq., and daughter of William 
John Albert, Esq., late of His Majesty’s ('ustoins. 

20. At W'onford Hill, Heavitree, Capt. James 
Tillyer Blunt, late of the Hon. E. 1. Conqiaiiy’s 
Bengal Engineers, agetl (i8. 

22. Mr. Henry Wadd, of Westmoreland-placq, 
and late of the East-lndia House, aged 52. 

— At Edrington House, Berwickshire, after a 
long and severe illness, Mrs. Major Broadlient, 
niece of A. Dickson, Esq., late of the Medical 
Board, Bengal establishment. 

'Lately. At the Pigeon House Fort, Dublin, 
Mary, relict of the late LieuL-Gen. Reynolds, 
Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

— At Blois, Lieut.-Col. Poole Hickman Vesey, 
of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, aged 74* 

— Capt. Pringle Stoddard, R. N. ThisoiSoer 
commenced his career in the Hon. East-India 
Company’s service. 

— At Canterbury, Richard L. Barton. Esq., 
aged 75f kite of Greenwich, and many years sur- 
veyor of the Hon. E. I. Company’s shipping. 
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i 834.1 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 

N.B. The If ttn-aV.C, denote or manufiietnrersi' prices ; advance ^ per cent.) on the same : 

1 ). discount (per cent.) on the same t N.iy. no demand. — The bazar mautid is equal to 82 ft. 2 os. 2 
dts., and Wif bazar maunds equal to \\y) factory mattmis. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees B. mds. produce 
5 ton per cent, more than when sold bv Ct. Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy ts equal to 500ft. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746i ft. The Pecul is equal to 133i ft. The Corge is 20 pieces, 

CALCUTTA, May 15, 1834. 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt. 14 i) Cd>. 20 o 

Bottles .10010 0 — 10 8 

Coals md. o 41 — 0 51 

Copper Shcjithing, 16.32 ..F.md. 37 o _ 37 4 

L Brasiers*. do. 34 0 — 34 0 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 32 4 — .32 8 

Bolt do. .32 4 — 32 8 

Tile do. .30 8 — 31 2 

Nails, assort do. 32 0 — .30 0 

Peru Slab (’t.Rs. do. 36 — .'M; 4 

Russia .Sa.Hs. do. 

f'opporas do. l 11 — 1 1.3 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

Muslins, assort do. 1 J2 — 14 0 

Yarn 16 to 170 nior 0 4‘ — O 72 

Ciitlerv, line .30 \. — 4oA. 

(ilass. I lol>. 

Hardware .'loX- — 45 \. 

Hosiery, cotton 2.'» \. — .35A. 

Ditto, silk I’.C. 


^ „ Rs.4. Rs.A. 

Iron. Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. .3 l.'» @40 

z; — do. 4 0 — 41 

English, sq do. 2 7 — 28 

flat do. 2 71 — 2 8 

Bolt do. 3 0 — 31 

Sheet do. 4 4 — 4 12 

Nails 10 0 — 14 0 

Hoops F.md. .3 4 — .3 6 

Kentledge cwt. 0 12 — 0 13 

Lead. Pip F.md. 5 0 — .I 1 

Sheet do. .37 — 50 

Millinery 30to40D.&P.C. 

Shot, patent bag 

sjielter Ct.Rs. F. mil. 4 12 — 4 14 

Stationery 2-5 A. — .3.3 A. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. ind 5 14 -■ 6 0 

Swedish do. 6 7 — ti 9 

Tin Plates .Sa.Rs. box 10 0 —10 8 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. .3 0 — 8 4 

coarse and middling. .. . 14 — 2 8 

Flannel fine 1 8 — 1 10 


MADRAS, Ap’il 2, 1835. 


Bn'.tics 

( op)u'r. Sheathing 

- — I'akcs 

Old 

— N'nK, assort 

I Chintz 

’Mu'.liiis and Ginghams 

I.ongcloth, fine 

( 11 tier \ , rne 

(.' ,..v nd r. irihenware . . . . 

’.1. ltd ware 

Hopic‘r\ 

Iron, ^•>wo<li>!i 



— Flat ami uolt 


Hs. 

...IfM) 7 (®, 

.candy 245 — 

. .do. 22t) — 

. .do. 225 — 

..do. 200 — 

10 A. — 


tardy 

. .«lo. 
.do. 


20A. — 
P.C. - 



Rs. 


Rs. 

@ 

Rs. 

8 Iron Hoops 

250 Nails 


24 

28 

2.30 Lead. Pig 


.35 

— 

42 

2.‘in Sheet 


.3.5 


40 

.‘Jno \Iilliner> 


25A. 

— 

30 A. 

15 A. Shot, ])ateiit 


25A. 

— 

.30 A. 

20 A. spelter 


28 

— 

30 

2.'* Stationeiv 


25A. 


30 A. 

10 \. *'tiH 1, Eii'd’sh 


80 


85 

10 \. - ' .'"\c I’sh 


140 


150 

15 ,\. Tin 


20 


21 

10 A. WooUfiib, Broadcloth, 

fine 

15 D. 

— 

20D. 

5o c«.ir*st‘ 


15 D. 


20D. 

i3 — Hannel, fine 

2.1 


P.C. 

— 

lU A. 


I50M15AY, June?, 18.34. 


Anchors 

. .cwt. 


. . ton. 

Copper, .Sheathing, l(i-.32 .. 

. .cwt. 

'riiii’k sheets 

. . . do. 

. . . do. 



q'lle 

. . .do. 

Cottons, Chintz, dtc., &c... 
I-oiigcloths 



Mu'.Uns 

Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 30 *& 4ti. .lb. 

Cutlery, table 

GKiss and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery, half liuse 


IN Rs 

12 (S} 16 

Iron, Swetlish, bar.... 

Rs. 

..St. candy 48 @ 

Rs. 

no demand 

45 — 46 

Hoops 

Nails 

cw't. 5 

do. 12 

ft do. 8 

15 

4.5 

45 

Rod for Ixilts '. . . . 

■ do. for nails . . . 

Lead, Pig 

SllPial". 

..St. candy 10 

do. 8 

20 

30 





- 1 - I - ‘ - 

pritpnt I 




0.1. C 0.15 

Spelter 



loD. 

7 

P.C. 

00 AilT^ 



tub 9.8 

10 

on 1/. ““ 

IMcltPS - - r 


13 

1 

1 

_ Woollens, Broad cloth 

, fine ..yd. .3 — 

0.12 — 

6 

1.12 


1 Fkinnel. fine 


1.4 


CANTON, April 29, 1834. 


Drs. Drs.'l 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 2i uVi, vite cwt 

- Lonccloths flo- ^ ® ' Steid, Swedish, m kite cwi. 

MSSin?“>ids do. 2 _ 21 Woollens. Broad cloth yd. 

Camhrl«, 45yds do. 4 - S | do «s“per •"■.■.■.■."■."■iKi: 

Yarn. Nos. 16 to 60 pecul 40_ — 55 Do. Dutch do. 

Lcaad. Pig * . 31 - 4 Till Plates 


pecul 


Drs. Drs. 
30 @ 70 
4 — 

1.25 

2.75 

15 — 21 
28 »» 

8 — 84 
1.5i — 164 
10 — 11 
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Prices of European Goods in the East, 

SINGAPORE, May 29, 1834. 


[Nov. 


Drs. Dk-'I 

Anchors a @ » 

Bottles UM) 3i — :H 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 37 — 3'J 

Cottons,Madapnllam6,24yd. hy 3(;in. pcs. 13 — 3 

Imit. Irish 24 m do. U — 3 

Longclnihs 38 to 40 • • • • 36 do. 3^ — 6i 

— do. do. • . • • 40-44 do. 4i — 74 

do. do 44-54 do. 54 — 8J 

50 do. — — . 

, 54 do. — — 

— — Prints, 7-8. single colours do. 21 — 3 

0-8. do. 3 — 3\ 


Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 45 in. ■•do. 11— 24 

Jaconet, 20 44 • ■ 4ri do. \rery li- 

Lappets, JO 40 ■ ■ 44 do. > nuL. D. 

Chintz, fancy colours do. 4 — 51 


Drs. Drs. 

'Cotton Ilkfs. imit. Battick, db1c.--doz. 3 R 

I do. do Pullicat doz. li— 2i 

[ Twist, 18 to mi pecul 46 — .">0 

Hardware, assort lim. dcm. 

Iron, Swedish pecul 43—5 

English do. 24 — 2i 

' Nails do. 7 — 8 

Lead, Pig do. 5 — .54 

Sheet do. unsaleable 

Shot, patent bag — — 

Spelter pecul 4 — 4i 

•Sieel, Swedish do. 51 — 

English do. — — 

AVoolleiis, Longr^lls pcs. 10 — 11 

('ainblets do. 20 — 24 

Ladies’ cloth (Scarlet) >d. IJ — 2J 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, Mat/ 1.5, 1834. — "NVe have no alteration 
whatever to notice in the state of the Piece-Goods 
market. The market for Mule Twist has been 
dull during thow’eek, and the generiil impression 
is, tliat prices ha^ c gn en way a trilie. Woollens : 
in these goods nothing doing. In iMctals, there 
hr^^ c been no sales of moment : oui <{uotation*> of 
Coppers hare been reduced.— The following list of 
prices of sales of I’iccc Goods lla^ been svipplitHl us 
from authentic sources, n’:. .Taconet Mu'^luis, 8-1 
to 10-8 per piece; Book Mu-!ius, 2-lU per do. ; 
Nets, 1-0 per do. ; Mulls, 4-0 per do. ; Madapol- 
lains, 3-13 per do.; Longcloth, 4-7 and (»-4-2 per 
yard: Linen Drill, 0-13-0 per do.; Imitation 
French Cambric, 2-8 per piece ; Chintz Garments, 
0-14-3 per yd., &c. &c. 

Bomhat/t June 7. 1834.— Co)ipcr h«is fallen con- 
siderably in price. 

Singaporct May 29, 1834. — Business in general is 


very dull, .and rery little doing in Europe Piece 
(toods. Wmilhns (ontinue in partial ilernand. 
Iron and .Steed in little demand. Wines and Spirits, 
the Nto( ks hear y. 

Cantnn^ Jj.rii Ifi'U.— The supplies of White 

Cotton PjOcc Goods ha\c lately b«jeu so abundant 
as to etkit both the p'-ices and the market. Cotton 
Yarn keeps i.teaily at lUii (jiiotalions. For Woollens. 
OUT quotat ions aie iionunal, lor so greatly is tl-e 
maiket or Cl stocked, there arc ferv pun hasers on 
any terms. 

C"K of Gonii Hope, June 2.5, 18,34.— The im- 
port trade has iKren abundant for a considerable 
period — Many anuUs of British M oollen and 
t otton fabric, notrrirhstandiMg the heavy rise 
which has taken i»lace in England on all st.iple 
articles, may be iiurch.ised chea})cr here than at 
the manuf.it lory. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calculta, flff/y 7, 1 ^3 L 
Government Securities. 

Buy.l Rs. As. Rs. As. \ «:ell. 

Preni. 23 b Remittahle 22 () Prem. 

' - « « 

0 8 .... Ditto .... 2 do. 0 4 

, f Nerv .5 per Cent, from \ 

” ‘ I No. 1151 to 1600 . . / 

Ditto 1001 to 1.52f»0 from ^to 2i per cent, prem., 
according to the number. 

2 4 .3(1, or New ditto .... 2 o 
Disc. 12 4 per cent. Lr>an dis. ..1 o Disc. 
3,<XHf (it Bengal .Shan"*— 3,200. 

Bank of Bengal Hates. 

Discount on private bill 6 O per cent. 

Ditto on government ands'ilary bills 4 O do. 

Interest 'in k'ans on deposit 4 0 do. 

Bate of Excliange. 

Bills onCourt of Directors, 12 months’ date, to buy. 

Is. 11 ‘d.; to sell, 2s. per .‘sa. Rupee. 

Private Bills on London, 6 months' sight, to buy, 
2s. 3d. ; to sell, 2s. 4d. per .Sa. Rupee. 


Madrut, ulpril tS, 183*1. 

Government Securities. 

.Six percent. Bengal Remittahle Loan 
At the Rate of Subsciiption, viz. .3.58 

Madras Rs. pei .3.3.5 Sa. Rs 27 Prim. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , viz. KKi; Madras Rs. per 
106 8a. Rs 2.5 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Bate of hiiliscription, viz. 35U 

Madras Bs. per ,3.3,5 Sa. Rs Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, i'*.. H)6A Madras Rs. per 
juoba. Ra : 2 Di (. 


Bengal Fi\e per cent. Lo.in of 18th Aug. HL’5. 
At the Rate of .subscription, tu;. 106} 

M.'dias R.-. per liKi Sa. Rs. 

B'nids, No. 1 to I.uoo Par. 

Ditto, alx)M' No. 1,000 from i to 1' Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. I.oan of 1.5th Jan. l{j.3o. 

At tile Bale of Subscription, viz. 

Madras Rs. per loti .Sa. Ro 2 Piem. 

Bombay f June 7, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 0 mo. sight. Is. I Id. to 2s. per 
l< upce 

on ralculta, at 8U day s' sight, lOlUJ to 107 Uoni. 

L- pc 1".') i.T Rupees. 

On Madia'-, at .3o days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bom. 
lO. pti i«Ki Madras Ks. 

CJo\ ernment Securities. 

Remit !abl(’ Loan, 128 to 12.9 Bora. Rs. per 100 
Sa. Kuju't’s. 

5 jier cvnt. Loan of 1822-2.3, accordingto the period 
of discharge, 106.12 to lOtt per ditto. 

Ditto of 182.5-26, lOfi.8 to 109 i>er ditto. 

Ditto of RL>9-30, 108.8 to 108.12 per ditto. 

Singapore, May 29, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

Dll London, .3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 6d. to 4s. Sd. per 
dollar. 

Dn Bengal, 210^ Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton, April 29, 1834. 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. lOd. to .58. per Sp.Dol. 
On Bengal. — Prhate Bills, 204 Sa. Rs. per JOO 
Sp. Dols. (no demand). 

<in Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 to 218 per ditto, 
y-vcee Silver at Liiilin, 2i to 3 pci cent. piem. 
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THE LONDON’ MARKETS, Sept. 26. 


Su^r.— The market is heavy in West-India, 
and where sales are effected, it is at a reduction of 
price of from Is. (kl. to 2s. per cwt. In Mauritius 
and East- India Sugars there are few transactions. 

Caffee shows symptoms of decline. 

Cotton,— The market is brisk, and prices are on 
the rise. 

Si7/r.— The sale concluded on the 23d; the ad- 
vance isfrom 10 to 15 per cent, on the prices of the 
precedmg sale. 

Indif^,— The following is Messrs. Patry and 
Pasteur's report of the result of the East-India 
Company and East-lndia Merchants’ sales, which 
commenced on the 7th, and closed on the 10th. 
The quantity declar^ for sale was 3,3!K) chests, of 
which 151 were under the direction of the Com- 
pany . and 3,248 under that of the Committee of 
Merchants. 

Previous to the opening and during the sale, 
the proprietors withdrew 38.3 chests, leaving for 
sale 3,ol(>, which presented the following assort- 
ment : — ,38 chests very fine shippers; l,03ii good to 
fine do. ; 1,024 good consuming to middling ship- 
pers; 7^ ordinary to good ^consumers ; 41 very 
low to ordinary do. ; 44 Madras ; 30 do. Kurpah 
kind ; 3 Java ;‘l6 dust. 

The system of periodical sales, and the plan 
adopted by the East-India Merchants in July, hav- 
ing given general satisfaction, it was again follow- 
ed this time, and notwithstanding the oitposition 
of some parties, will, we have no doubt, continue 
to be supported by three-fourths of the trade, whe- 
ther importers, buyers, or brokers. 

Although the quantity brought forward was very 
small, not exceeding one half of what generally 

{ Hit up in October, the sale has gone off heav ilv : 
juyers hav’e shown a great reluctance to come for- 
ward, and prices may be considered in average 3d. 
under the currency of last sale, except for the or- 
dinary qualities, which generally sold at the July 

E rices’. Had it not been for the strong support giveii 
y most of the proprietors the decline would have 


been greater. The proportion of Madras in the 
sale was very small, and brought fully last sale's 
valuations. The quantity bought in by the proprie- 
tors Is estimated at 800 chests. The want of spirit 
throughout the sale, and its result, are partly to 
lie attributed to the unfavorable impression pro- 
duct in the market b^ the declaration of fi\ e 
public sales, amounting to 1,042 chests, to follow 
that of the Merchants. The bulk of these goods 
was bought in by the proprietors in the July sale, 
and this new mode of disposing of such indigoes 
destroys the confidence with which buyers have 
acted up to this time, this innovation having na- 
turally led them to expect that these goods would 
be sold without reserve. 

“ The following are the prices Bengal, fine 
red violet. 5s. .'Id. a 5s. 9d. : fine violet, 5s. a 5s 3d. ; 
good and middling do.. 4s. (M. a 5s. ; good reil 
violet, 5s. a 5s. 3d. ; middling do., 4s. Pd. a us. ; 
good violet and copper, 4s. fid. a 4s. !)d. ; middling 
and ordinary do., 4s. 2d. a 4s. fid. ; low consuming 
do., .‘is. lOd. a 4s. 2d. ; very low do., 3s. 2(1. a 
3s. Ptl. Alnibas, on Bengal principle good to 
middling, 3s. 4d. a 4s. 4.1. ; regular Madras, ordi- 
nary and middling, 3s. 3d. a 3s. !)d. Jum, ordi- 
iiaiy, 2(1. a 3s. .‘til. 

Sev eral iLircels at cheap rates have been re-sold 
at an advance of about 2d. per lb., but there is no 
improvement in the general state of the market. 

Te>{.— \t the free-trade lea sales on the 24th, 
the qualities were generally low, quite unlike the 
Teas imported by the (’ompany ; the puces from 
fid. to Is. per 11). under the former sales. t»i:. fiom 
lud to 17 d. for low ( ongou, orange Pekoe, 2s. fid. 
a 2s. lUd. ; thev have now' found their fair value, 
as comp.ircd witli the Company’s 'Peas. 'I'he live 
sales consisted of l,2u3 chests and boxes Congou, 
Cainiioi, and Flowery Pekoe, (Grange Pekoe, aim 
Caper, per Kupfn afr'i ; 42P chests and boxes ol 
Congou aud Bohea, per Troagfiton ; and 838 ihesu 
and iKixes of Congou, Capci, Flow ery Pekoe, .uni 
Orange Pekoe, whicli had iiassenl the Easi-Iuilj.i 
House sale, a greater part of which w.is not sold. 


DAILY PUICES or STOCKS, from Scplemlier 23 to Orfober2r>, 1831. 


Sept. 

Bank | 
Stock. I 

3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr. Ct. ajPr.Ct.; rCew 3\ J Long 
Red. Consols. Red. Pr.reut. AniiuiUc’s. 

India 

Stock. 

4 Pr.Ct. 

Indi.i 

Bonds. 

Exch. 

BilU. 

26 

Shut 

S!iut ,90^90; 

Shut 

98^9 S‘)iJt 


Shut ! 


40 42i» 

27 

— 

— 

901901, 


— 

2{;:> 



11 

Ib'jJ -iO 42|) 

1 29 

— 

— ,90490ii 

— 

9s:p^-' 

— 

— 

— .1 1 

15p 

10 42]) 

30 

— 


90.i90jJ 

— 

98'9>,; 

— 

26.]} 

— 

M 

16]) 40 I'.:]) 

Oct. 

1 



90] 90’ 


1 

! 

98198^ 




14 

16p40 42 p 

2 

— 

— S)0J90 

— 

98199; 

— 

— 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, April 15. 

Sherman v. Forbes , — The counsel and 
attoniies of the parties appeared before Mr. 
Justice Grant, in chambers, this day, when 
it was stated ttiataii arrangement had been 
made to release Mr. Sherman, bn bail in 
5,000 rupees, to answer any charge at the 
sessions. 

The return of Mr. Forbes to the w-rit of 
habeas corjms (see p. 129) set forth, tliat 
Mr. Sherman had been arrested and de- 
tained in custody by his directions and 
warrant, being charged, on the oaths of 
several persons, with wilfully and know- 
ingly harboniiiig and concealing one Mut- 
lioor Paree, charged with culpable homi- 
cide, he (Mr, Sherman) well-know ing, 
previously to so harbouring him, that he 
was so charged; that he ('Sir. Forbes) of- 
fered Mr. Siierinan to discharge hini f^iom 
custody on his giving bail in Us. 10,000, 
lilt whiih he had not tendered ; and that if 
any violence in the e\ecution of the war- 
rant had been oilered (wliich is not ad- 
ini.ted), it had been done without his au- 
thority. 

Mr. Slierinan consented to enter into 
recognizances, himself in the sum of 
Us. 2,500, and two sureties from the house 
of Cockerell and Co. in Us. 1,250 each. 

'I'lie Alt uncut e^gcncral wished bail to be 
given till the next sessions, as it would be 
impossible to subpmna witnesses and pre- 
pare the case in so short a time ; but 

Mr, Turton insisted on the right (wdiicli 
w 'i<> not disputed) that his client had to be 
indicted at the present si'.sions. 

April 17. 

The saiyic . — ’The Advocate -general moved 
that the party should either have his recog- 
nizances respited, or be directed to enter 
into new ones to take his trial, if a bill of 
indictment should be presented against 
him, at the next sessions. He made the 
motion on tiic afiidavit of I'>sercliuiider 
Uoy, the acting nazir of the Fouzdarree 
Adawlut, in the ziliah of Burdwan. 

The affidavit stated, that several mate, 
rial witnesses in the case were residing in 
the ziliah of Burdwan, and that there was 
not sufficient time to procure their atten- 
dance in Calcutta during the present ses- 
sions. 

An affidavit from Mr. Sherman was 
then read, which stated, that he w'as ar- 
rested by the orders of the Hon. Uobei^ 
Forbes on the 26ih of March, at Coolia- 
dah, about foity eight miles from Cal- 
cutta, and kept a close prisoner from that 
day to the 15tli of Apiil, when he was rc- 
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leased on the return lo the writ of habeas 
corpus i that from the time of his arrest 
till the issuing of the writ, JMr. Forbes 
positively refused to discharge the depo- 
nent on bail, although full and sufficient 
bail, to any extent, was offered on his be- 
half; but that Mr. Forbes did propose to 
the deponent to release him provided he 
would leave the district of Burdwan, and 
enter into recognizances not to return to it, 
saying to the deponent, that nothing less 
would satisfy the parties w'ho had petition- 
ed against him ; that he verily believes 
that no depositions were taken by Mr. 
Forbes against the deponent prior to his 
arrest on the 26’th March ; that on the 27tli 
March, he w'as taken under a guard of se- 
poys from Cooliadah to the tent of Mr, 
Forbes, about three-quarters of a mile 
from the deponent's factory ; that Mrj 
Forbes that day caused the petitions which 
had been presented against the deponent 
to be read over in Bengalee, of which 
language the deponent has a very imper- 
fect knowledge, and they were in no w’ay 
explained to him ; that after the petitions 
lia 1 been read over, the parties who had 
presented the same were sworn, and their 
depositions were taken in Bengalee, but 
in no way explained to the deponent, who 
was at that time prevented by Mr. Forbes 
putting any questions to the witnesses; that, 
as far as he could understand, such depo- 
sitions had relation to the complaints made 
against the deponent by Khater Shaik and 
others, tenants of the villages of Sautli- 
pore and Arrab, and were not taken, as he 
believes, for haiboiiring or concealing 
Muthoor Paree, nor did Mr. Forbes put 
any questions to the deponent relating to 
such charge ; that he was kept a close pri 
soner at Cooliadah from the day of his ar- 
rest till Sunday the 6th April, when he 
W'as taken under a guard of birjobasees to 
Burdw'an, about seventy miles from Cal- 
cutta; and that, during the whole of the 
period of his remaining at Cooliadah, he 
was almost daily taken backwards and 
forw'ards from his factory to the tent of 
Mr. Forbes, although he on no occasion 
but once took any examination of ibe de- 
ponent ; that there had been ample time, 
since the arrest, to send the witnesses to 
Calcutta; that, after the issuing of the 
writ of habeas corpus, but not before, Mr. 
Forbes did offer to receive bail in the sum 
ofSa.Rs. 10,000; and the deportent posi- 
tively swears, that the perwannah on wliich 
he was arrested, was not to the purport or 
effect of the translation of the perwannah 
annexed to the w'rit ; that Mr. Forbes had 
caused all the deponent's servants w-liom 
he could discover to be arrested, and has 
ever since kept them under close confine- 
r2 B1 
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ment, and willi irons on both ilicir arms 
and legs ; tliat he verily believes such ser- 
vants are, to the number of fifteen or 
t-.venty, still inclose confinemoiit in irons; 
that, in consequence of such proceedings, 
the deponent's coolies had absconded, and 
the whole of his factory had been put 
a stop to ; that be has beard and believes 
that Mr. Forbes had stationed a police je- 
madar and twenty burkundauzes on the 
factory, in consequence of which Mr. Smith 
had been unable to persuade any persons 
in the deponent's employment to return to 
their work at the factory ; that the said fac- 
tory has almost been ruined for the pre- 
sent season in consequence of the proceed- 
ings ngalnst him, and the deponent is in. 
volved in a very considerable loss ; that he 
verily believes the whole of the proceed- 
ings against the deponent have been occa- 
sioned by a conspiracy between one A^a 
Suffer Ally, an indigo -planter in the 
neighbourhood of this deponen*^, and some 
n.'Uivo officers under the acrvice of Mr. 
Forbes, who, as the deponent has heard 
and believes, have been bribed by the said 
Aga Suffer Ally, from motives of revenge; 
that Muthoor Paree had not been tried for 
the crime of w'hich he bad been chaiged, 
and that the statement of his having been 
found guilty of such crime in the per- 
wannah is, as the deponent verily be- 
lieves, untrue. 

Mr. I'urton then showed cause against 
the application. 

Sir John Gmn/.— “ I am not here try- 
ing the writ of habeas corjmsf or tlie re- 
turn. The person brought down did, of 
his own free will, enter into recognizances 
to appear at the sessions of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, to answ'er any indictment preferred 
against him ; therefore, whatever it regu- 
larity there may have been, it appears to 
have been waived by the entering into 
recognizances. The simple question is, 
whether such a case has been made out as 
to render it necessary to the administration 
of public justice that the presenting of this 
bill should be postponed. I cannot say 
that it has not been made out. 1 think it 
has ; and though it would have been a 
great hardship for the defendant to have 
been kept in custody, it cannot be much 
hardship to him to be out on bail.'* The 
recognizances were accordingly respited 
till next sessions. 

The India Gazette of May 28th adverts 
thus to this case : — 

Jl/r. Sherman's Factory.— ‘The managers 
of Mr. Sherman’s factory in Burdwan 
continue to complain of the oppressions to 
which they are subject, and of the absence 
of all legal protection from the magistrate. 
Air. Forbes, with whom their master has 
come into collision. A private letter states 
that a darogah, tw'o jemadars, and twenty 
burLundazca have b.oi sent from Ca:d- 
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wan to belt liie factory and villages im- 
mediately contiguous, maintaining an es- 
pionage, harassing and vexatious in the ex. 
trenie, to the great detriment of the opeia- 
tions of the factory. We cannot on any 
ex parte statement whatever, however can- 
did and temperate the language employed, 
assume that a magistrate pursues such a 
course without some ground to proceed on, 
some public object to accomplish connect, 
ed with the discharge of his public duty. 
Although Air. Sherman is under prosecu- 
tion in the Alofussil Court, there can he 
no doubt that his property is just as much 
entitled to the protection of the law and 
its officers as Air. Forbes’s property, al- 
though he is under prosecution in the Su- 
preme Court. But if, in the former case, 
that protection is not enjojed, why do not 
the aggrieved pariic'. appeal to a higher 
authority than Air. Forhes, instead of 
adopting what appears to us, in this stage 
of the pioceeding'*, the very questionable 
measure of an appeal through the press to 
the public, who can institute no investiga- 
tion into the fads, nor afford any remedy 
for the oppression ? If the superior aiithu- 
rities make no inquiry or afford no rediess, 
it may then he for the consideration of .Mr, 
Slierman’s friends, whether they ought not 
to make known (he case to the public, not 
by means of such loose and desultoiy no- 
tices as we have received, which no one 
would regard, but hy a clear and fuithfiil 
statement of facts, which every body will 
understand, and which will compel the 
attention of those whose conduct is im- 
pugned. We cannot avoid thinking it un- 
fair, in this and similar cases, to attempt to 
win over a journal to a particular side by 
the private representations of interested 
parties. 

Insolvfkt Deltoks’ Court, May 17. 

In the rnulfir of Colvin and Co . — The 
further consideration of the application for 
the release of the insolvents from all fu- 
ture liability, under the 63d sec. of the 
act, was resumed. 

Air. Turlon argued strongly and at very 
great length, in favour of the application. 

Sir John Grant. — A great part of the 
argument of (he learned counsel, with re- 
ference to the inconvenience arising from 
the construction, not only of this but of 
other parts of the act, might be addressed 
with more advantage to the Legislature, 
in order to point out to them bow far they 
may have fallen short of what was required 
for this country, — the peculiar circum- 
stances of which they seem not to have 
been aware of : this is apparent by their 
having introduced, not the provisions of 
tlfe bankrupt law, but the principles of the 
insolvent act of England, with some at- 
tempts, by the insertion of a few* additional 
provisions, to extend the benefits conferred 
by ihc insolvcjiit act, so that they might 
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embrace some eases of mercantile bank- 
ruptcy. That the Legislature contemplated 
the enormous failures that have occuried 
here, — to which not only London, but 
London and Amsterdam united, aflfbrd 
nothing in their history at all similar — 
the amount of the transactions of the 
houses of agency, — the prodig'ous extent 
of credit afforded, — the frequent making 
of large loans to persons who had no 
menns of repaying them but by small an- 
nual instalments, taken from certain fixed 
allowances, dependent upon their lives, — 
I cannot conceive ; and that these circum- 
stances peculiar to the country rendered it 
necessary to give the private met chants and 
bankers of India, the full benefit of the 
Knglisii code of laws in bankiuptcy, I 
am certain they were entirely unaware; 
and it is not unnatural that they should 
have been so. Now it is for me to consi- 
der, nut what might have been the best 
suited to the circumstances of tliis coun- 
try, but what the intention of the Legisla- 
ture w.is in the forming of this act, if I 
can find it out. Now here it is agreed that 
every thing depends on the construction of 
those words, “ further proceedings in the 
mailer of the petition before the court.*’ 
If this means the matter of the petition of 
the insolvent for the benefit of the act, 
or the matter of the petition of his credi- 
tors for an adjudication of insolvency — 
then it means (he matters which are 
bi ought under consideiation of the court 
by that petition, which is ihc foundnlion 
of the jurisdiction of the insolvent court 
in the affairs of that insolvent ; and then 
all proceedings in this court in the matters 
of that insolvency are at an end. Tlieii, 
if tills be the meaning, the pissing of the 
order applied for wnli have the effect, and 
the Legislature niiist have intended it to 
iiave (lie effect, of slopping all further 
proceedings in this couit in the matter of 
this insolvency ; and the order of the court 
is not merely an order that the insolvents 
shall be for ever discharged from all liabi- 
lity, but also an order that no further pro. 
ceetlings relative to the insolvency shall be 
had in this court. Upon this construction, 
therefore, — if this be the meaning of the 
VI Olds, — it must either be held that the 
court has, I w'ill not say a discretion con- 
fided to it, but a duty imposed upon it, 
of determining as W'cll whetber the mat- 
ters of the insolvency arc in such a state as 
that all proceedings in these matters may 
be terminated — as whether the conditions 
of discharge be fulfilled ; or it must be 
held that it was the intention of the Legis- 
lature that the whole of the proceedings 
should cease upon these conditions being 
ful tilled, without reference to tlic state of 
matter!) in dependence and progiess before 
the court ; or it must be held that these 
words may be left out by construction, and 
taken pro non scriptis. It llien comes to 


this; if the words necessarily bear the in- 
terpretation I have suggested, that the 
matters of the petition before the court,*’ 
means “ the matters in the insolvency *’^ 
“ all the matters that are lirouglit under 

the cognizance of the court then one of 

two things must follow, if effect is given 
to these words — either that the court *iiuist 
exercise its judgment in determining wl.e- 
ther the matters of the insolvent estate aic 
in such a condition as to admit of the 
passing of an order that will stop all fur- 
ther proceedings, — or that the Legislature, 
being aware of the consequences of such 
an order, nevertheless imposed upon the 
court the necessity of issuing the order, at- 
tended with such consequences. Now the 
consequences would be very large. The 
assignees are vested with all the property, 
and may not have accounted for any part 
of it. In the present case they have not. 
They are trustees, and no pioceediugs can 
be had against them except in a court of 
equity, where every creditor must be a 
p<»rty. Neither can the assignees obtain 
directions, nor compel their discharge, but 
by means of a suit in equity, nor can the 
diff’erent claims of creditors nor any other 
matters be settled otherwise. This, there- 
fore, would be a contrivance for doing 
away with the whole benefit of the insol- 
vent act — for throwing the insolvent loose, 
and his c: editors into a Chancery suit : 
(his is so serious n result that it cannot be 
supposed to have been tlie intention of 
Parliament, and it is not too much for me 
to say that I feel bound to take especial 
care, not to take a step that may involve 
these consequences, without being well as- 
sured of the grounds on which I proceed ; 
— that before I decree that I am bound to 
order the discharge of these insolvents and 
all others from lialiiiity in terms of the act, 
on the bare fulfilment of one or other of 
the conditions therein mentioned, without 
further inquiry whether the proceedings 
in the matter of such insolvency can be 
put an end to with safety to the interests 
of the creditors and of the estate, I should 
be thoroughly satisfied that the words 
“ matter of the petition before the court” 
have some and what other than their natu- 
ral and obvious meaning; that they relate 
to some other matter than the matter of the 
main petition before the court — the only 
matter which cannot be before the court 
otherwise than by petition or, on the other 
hand, I ought to be well satisfied that I 
have authority by construction to reject 
these words. If these words may be safely 
rejected by construction, — or they ap. 
ply to some other matter, and not to the 
main petition, I am at liberty to consider 
whether 1 am not bound, upon compliance 
w'ilh the conditions slated in the act, to 
pronounce this order setting the insolvents 
free from all liability. The first question, 
thereloie, as 1 have said, entirely depends 
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on the construction of these words ** the 
matter of the petition before the court.** 
To ascertain thip, it is first to be inquired, 
what is their natural and more obvious 
meaning. Now it is quite clear, accord- 
ing to this, they must be taken to refer 
to the petition which is the foundation of 
the proceedings— and which is the only 
petition which must necessarily, and at all 
times, be ** the petition before the court.** 
But a doubt is suggested — and it is said 
that they refer to the petition praying for 
the discharge. It is to be seen, therefore, 
uhat is the next immediate antecedent — 
supposing the words were such petition'* 
—or “ the said petition”— and here it im- 
mediately strikes the observation that the 
word, in this part of the clause, is petition 
not application — ivhich is the word in the 
first part. “ Whenever it shall appear to 
the satisfaction of any court for relief of 
insolvent debtors, upon the application of 
any insolvent,” &c. Now this applicatioti 
need not necessarily be by petition^ It 
may be by petition or, without petition, by 
motion. If this were the matter to which 
reference was made in the subsequent part 
of the clause, the words would have been 
in the matter of such application.*' It 
1 -ems to me impossible to limit the large 
words, no further proceedings shall be 
had in the matter of the petition before the 
court,” by holding them to refer merely 
to an incidental proceeding, which is deno- 
minated, not a petition, but an applica- 
tion, — which it is not said shall be made 
by petition. But it is of more importance 
to examine what is the sense in which this 
w'ord potitinn — when standing alone — or 
the words petition bifore the court, are used 
w’here they occur in other preceding parts 
of this act. Now 1 find, in sec. 63, the 
very words ‘‘ the said petition/* ihut is, the 
petition nienlioned in that part of the sec- 
tion now under consideration, as “ the pe- 
tition before the court’* occur, where they 
can mean nothing but the petition which 
has originated the proceedings. The words 
refer to creditors not resident in India, 
and they are ** creditors who shall not have 
taken part in any of tlie proceedings under 
the said petition,** that is, in any of the 
proceedings in that insolvency. Therefore 
tlie whole question depends upon w'hether 
I have authority to reject these words, in 
the construction of this clause, or whether 
I am by a forced construction to give them 
an interpretation which is not affixed to 
them in any other part of the act. Hold- 
ing, therefore, that the meaning of these 
words, in the place in question, is such as 
I have described, it only remains for me 
to inquire whether there are any grounds 
upon which I can hold myself entitled to 
reject them by construction, in order to 
give effect to the intention of the Legisla- 
ture? Now', I am to gather the intentions 
of the Legislature fiom the other parts of 
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the statute ; to expound it according to the 
reason of the act, to repress the wrong 
and advance the remedy. Then what is it 
that the Legislature intended here ? 'Fhcre 
is a marked distinction between sections 
25 and 63. Sec. 25, w'hicli discharges the 
debtor from imprisonment, is not encuni- 
bered with any such proviso ns is intro- 
duced here ; and the cause is obvious. The 
discharge from imprisonment was intended 
to take place immediately, the insolvent 
being still kept liable to process till the 
final close of the matter of the petition. 
By sec. 61, the adjudication of discharge 
from imprisonment is made final, except 
in one case by special and particular pro- 
vision. But, by 62, it is specially pro- 
vided that an insolvent, after his discharge 
from imprisonment, may notwithstanding 
be brought up, when wanted, for fiiither 
examination, under pain of further impri- 
sonment. There is no such provision in 
this section which relates to the final dis- 
charge from liability, although it is the 
very next to the other which does so pro- 
vide. It does appear to me that this is in- 
dicative of an intention in the Legislature, 
that the last and final discharge is not to 
take place till the affairs of the estate arc 
finally w'ound up. If the discharge from 
liability were intended to take place before 
the close of the proceedings, these provi- 
.sions would be equally necessary as in the 
case of discharge from imprisonment. If 
it w'ere not intended to take place till after 
the close of the proceedings as a final act, 
then no such provisions were necessary, and 
they were properly omitted. Again ; in 
this case, where the discharge is intended 
to be immediate, pending the proceedings, 
but not revicwahle except on appeal, viz. 
the discharge from imprisonment, the Le- 
gislature has taken a distinct course by 
precise enactments. There is no declara- 
tion that no further proceedings shall he 
had in tlie matter of the petition ; but 
that such adjudication and the order theie- 
on shall be final, unless it is obtained h> 
false evidence or other fraud. Where the 
Legislature intended that the discharge 
should be pending the proceedings, tli^y 
have used plain and distinct terms. The 
proceedings in that case are carefully di- 
rected, and very special directions are 
given to avoid a misconstruction of the 
words “ final and conclusive.’* It pro- 
ceeds specially to provide that, notwith- 
standing such discharge, where the assist- 
ance of the insolvents is necessary to the 
discovery or management of their estate-, 
they shall be compellable to attend. With 
respect to the discharge from liability, tiiu 
enactments are quite different, for it is de- 
clared, not that such adjudication shall be 
final except on appeal, but that no fur- 
ther proceedings shall be had in the matter 
of the petition before the court.” There 
is no exception of further proceedings 
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ivhicli may be had but one, namely, on ap. 
peal ; and no provision that I'urther assist- 
ance of the insolvents may be required or 
com'pelled. Now, it is a known rule of 
construction, that where the Lefrislature in 
one part of an act, having a certain object 
in view, has used certain precise \^ords to 
express it, and enacted certain precise 
provisions to effect it, and it is questioned 
whether, in another part of the same Act, 
it had the same object in view, its having 
used different words whose more obvious 
meanhig is different, and having enacted 
no such provisions, is evidence, that it had 
not such object in view, provided the more 
obvious object is not inconsistent vkitii rea- 
son, for ottierwisc it must be piesumed it 
would have taken the same means to ex- 
press and accomplish it, which it consi. 
dered necessary in the first case. It i« well 
known that the insolvent acts were intro- 
duced in England, upon the principle of 
the Ccssio bono7'um, not on considerations 
applicable to mercantile bankruptcy. Tlie 
CcMU) ionorum involves no discharge from 
the obligation of the debtor to pay the 
balance unpaid of his debts at the time of 
thecc.sszo, if he become able by futuie ac- 
qlli^itiuns so to do. The foundation of the 
insolvent acts is this, that a debtor shall 
iie released from the hardship of imprison- 
ijient, but remain liah! ’, if be should ever 
acquire jiroperty, for the payment of the 
balance of his debts, as is most just be- 
tween man and man. The English insol- 
vent act, which was passed two yeais be- 
fore this statute, invohes the same prin- 
ciple ; it gives no discharge froii' future 
bahility ; there is provision for the clebtoi’s 
lelease from custody, hut by the 57th sec- 
tion he is required to execute a w'arrant of 
attorney to confess judgment in the name 
oi the assignee for the whole of his debts, 
whiw.'li shall remain due and unsatisfied, 
and if at any time it shall appear to the 
insolvent court that he is of ability to pay 
such debts, or any part thereof, or dies 
leaving assets, execution may he taken out 
in the discretion of the court, and the sum 
distributed. The Legislature could not 
have been aware that the slate of private 
comnieice in India was such, that the act 
would not answer the purpose, as applied 
to mercantile, insolvencies, othcrivise they 
might have seen the propriety of introdu- 
cing the bankruptcy laws into India. The 
clause of this act, now under consideration, 
applies to all insolvents, whether com- 
mon or mercantile ; now, as applied to 
common insolvents, it is quite opposite to 
the insolvent law of England. The dis- 
charge from future liability to pay his 
debts, if at any time the insolvent is able 
to do so, is a boon conferred upon the in- 
solvent, and a sacrifice exacted from liis 
creditors, by the Indian insolvent act, not 
founded on any principle of justice be- 
tween the parties j not on the principle of 
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the Cessio bo7iorum, on which the insolvent 
acts are founded, not agreeable to the 
provisions of the English insolvent acts, 
and extended beyond cases within the po- 
licy of the bankrupt laws. J'here is no 
ground, therefore, to impute to the Legis- 
lature an intention of placing this dis- 
charge from liability on a footing, in point 
of time or other circumstances, with the 
discharge from imprisonment. The con- 
sequence of such construction requires 
much consideration. Unless this declara- 
tion, “ that no further proceedings be bad,” 
is directory to the court in regard to the 
time when the final discharge from liability 
shall be decreed, there is no direction in 
regard to the time other than “ tvAetievcr it 
shall be made to appear that the estate has 
produced sufficient to pay three-fourths of 
the debts, or tiiat creditors to the amount 
of more than one-half in number and value 
shall signify their consent, and if it shall 
appear that the insolvent has acted fairly, 
the court shall be authorized therevjion to 
order,” I've. This may be before the time 
required by sec. for creditors in India 
to examine into the truth of the petition 
and schedule, before the hearing, inquiry', 
examination of insolvent, &c., lequired by 
sec. JM. Again ; whenever a man could 
pay three-fourths of his debts, and, so far 
as could he then discovered, had acted ho- 
nestly, he might obtain a discharge for 
ever of the remainder, before there w’as 
time thoroughly to investigate his affairs, 
and ascertain whether he could not pay 
more or the whole, provided he could con- 
trive to secrete any of his property. It 
might very commonly be before creditors, 
not in India, had time to take part in the 
pioceedings, giving them a manifest and 
unfair advantage, to be unaffected by the 
discharge, and yet entitled to come in un- 
der the insolvency', the words being “ who 
shrill not have taken part before order of 
discharge,” which would be contrary to 
the meaning of sec. 54, enacted for the 
purpose of giving them time to come in, 
and of forcing them to do so on an equality 
with Indian creditors. As 1 before said, 
this w'ould leave the court without any hold 
over an insolvent, to obtain his assistance 
when necessary to wind up his affairs. 
There is no provision iiiade in this or any 
subsequent clause for this event, wliicli 
there must have been if the Legislature had 
intended to produce it. There is no power 
in the court, by the act so construed, if 
ilic conditions are fulfilled by the insolvent, 
to ^.uspend his final discharge, unless he 
can be charged with unfair conduct. Ac- 
cording to this construction, he must be 
instantly discharged from liability ; but if 
this had been the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, they w'ould have qualified ir, as in other 
cases, so as to keep him within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, so long as the affairs of hi*^ 
estate rcquiicd. It is certain that this is ikm 
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an enactment in favour of the liberty of 
the subject. It is not to free him from 
prison, but to free him from the obligation 
to pay his debts when he shall be able,-— 
an enactment founded in the policy of the 
State, not on the liberty of the subject. 
It deprives the ci editors of their undoubted 
right, to insist upon payment of their debts 
u’beii the debtor shall be able to make it. 
It gives power to the court to deprive them 
of this right as to one.fourtb of their debts, 
if three. fourths be paid. It gives power 
to a majority to deprive the ininoiity of 
this right, though ever so small a part of 
their debts have been paid. It is therefore 
to be interpreted evenly between the par- 
ties, according to its certain meaning. It 
appears to me, on full consideration, that 
it was not the intention of the Legislature 
to release and discharge a debtor from all 
liability until the final winding up of the 
affairs of the estate. There is a great hard- 
ship which may be produced by this enact- 
ment in the case of mercantile insolvents, 
if I am right in iny construction, and one 
wliicli is fit to be brought to the notice of 
the Legislature. Without doubt it is a great 
hardship to the parties, and a great detri. 
ment to the public interest, the tying up 
such men from that degree of usefulness 
which they might be of to the public and to 
themselves, if finally and completely dis- 
cbari;ed. That is a question whicii con- 
cerns the j)ublic policy of tlie country ; 
but if it requires a remedy, which I think 
it does, the only course is to appeal to th^ 
Legislature. I am clear that tlie remedy 
does not lie in the power of lliis court; 
and, bound as I am to consider the whole 
clause together, and the consequences 
being such as I have desciibed them, it is 
too inucli forme to rest upon the single 
word “ thereupon,” as discliargiiig the 
court from the duty of considering the 
whole effects of its act, and upon the in- 
stant to pronounce an order, w hich has the 
necesiary efi'ect of tern.iiuiting its jurisdic- 
tion and its power, when they are the most 
wanted to carry into effect the purposes for 
which it was crea'ed. 1 have no hesita. 
tion in saying, that the conduct of the in- 
solvents has been fair and honest to their 
creditors, and that they «ie well crititkd 
to a final release from ali liabilit}', as soon 
as it shall appear to the court that no fur. 
ther proceedings are necessary to be had 
in the matter of their insolvency. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

The committee of the New Bengal 
Steam Fund prepared, for transmission by 
the Forbes, a memorial to the Couit of 
Directors, soliciting the support and pa. 
tronage of the Court to their endeavours, 
to assist in bringing these distant posses- 


sions more immediately under the super, 
vision and control of the ruling author!, 
tics, thus cementing the relations w'hich 
exist between the governors and the go. 
verned, — affording the former the ready 
means of applyiiu; remedies to existing 
evils, of issuing orders on matters of im- 
portance requiring immediate attention, 
and generally of watching more minutely 
and efficiently the great interests entrusted 
to their charge ; and to the latter, opporlu. 
nities of promptly communicating their 
wants and w'ishes ; in shortening by one- 
half the lengthened and heart-rending dis. 
tance wbicli separates the husband and the 
wife, the parent and the child, thus main, 
taining in conlinuediy renewed vigour the 
best affections of the heart ; in affording 
the means of a more rapid intei change of 
commercial cninniunications, by which the 
interests of both countiics cannot hut he 
greatly promoted ; and last, though i ot 
hast, in opening wide the door for the in, 
troduction of European sciiiice, morality, 
and religion, into the heart of India.” 
They strongl) urge the co-operation of the 
home government, obsei\ing: “ it is im- 
possible that we can adequately convey to 
your Hon. Court the intensiiy of feeling 
which pervades the whole Indian commu. 
iiity on the subject of a steam-communicu- 
tion with England, on which the concur- 
rence of the authorities at home in the 
principle, with a view to the practice, heats 
so inatei ialiy.” Tliey express a strong con- 
viction, that the apprehension, of the ex- 
pense greatly exceeding the advantages to 
he deiived fioin the communication, is 
groundless believing that it may he carried 
on with a profit, if supported by theaiitho- 
lities, without which tne experiment could 
not have a fait tiial. They conclude with 
pressing their request, that arrangements 
may he made for the most speedy convev- 
aiiceof the Indian mails to and from Alex- 
andria. 

Copies of this memorial were trans- 
mitted, in covering letters, to tiie Sjcretaiy 
of Slate for the Colonies, the Board of 
Conti ol, and the Postmaster General. 

The failure of the experiment, thiough 
the accident to the Fotbes, has been a topic 
of warm discussion in tlie-jiapers of all 
the presidencies; those of Madras and 
Bombay treat the affair with ridicule, and 
the Madras Herald applies the term “ dis- 
creditable job ” to tlie transaction. The 
Jiomlay Cowicr recommends the purchase 
of a steam-vessel in England. 

A report of the sub-committee at Cal. 
cutta, after examining the Furies, states, 
that there does not ajqiear to have been any 
defect whatever in the hoileis when the 
ForUs left this port; nor does it seem that 
the aceident was one against which all the 
usual and ordinary means of precaution 
were not taken, or one which might not 
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equally have occurred to a new boiler. “The of late received iO many letters remarking 
committee find that, from the stoppage by on the extreme length of the church-se^ 
tlie formation of salt in the blowing-off vice on Sunday mornings, that we are 
pipe attached to the larboard after-boiler, at laat obliged (reluctantly, we own,) to 
and in other pipes connected with that allude to the subject. In 1823, the Bi- 
boiler, and communicating through the re-* shop of Calcutta sent a ciiculur letter to all 
maining boilers, with three other blow-off’ the clergymen on the establishment, autho- 
pipes, a deposit of salt, estimated at tvio rizing the omission of either the Litany or 
or three tons, had accumulated in the boiler Communion, in order to shorten the ser- 
between the Hues. 'J'his occupying the vice during the hot season ; but in doing 
place of water between the Hues would be so, he never could have intended that an 
a siilficient cause to account for tlie rend- additional hymn and peculiarly long scr- 
iiig of the boiler, winch appears to have moiis were to be brought into fashion, to 
taken ])lace itb gieat force in five disfnet eke out the full time. Indeed, on the last 
angles of the flues. 1 f the water had been point, the regulations are explicit : * the 
loM in the boilers, that also might have service is to close with a &hoit piactical 
occasio.ned the injiiiy, but the corniniitee sermon suited io t\ie habits and understand^ 
have no reason at present to believe that ingot the soldiers.' At Meerut, the ser- 
sucli was the case. 'I’iie necessary repairs nion seldom occupies a shorter period than 
the committee have every reason (o believe thirty-five or forty minutes; and, instead 
will not exceed ils. 5,000, and they can of inculcating some moral line of conduct, 
be completed in two inontlis ironi their turns upon a theological point of dispute, 
jjoinmem’ement.” We are admirers of sacred nHl^ic ; hut, 

— - — we acknowledge, we can see little to re- 

in consequence of the accident, the Go- verence, when a solitary individual in the 
vcrnor-general i&siied directions that the organ-loft lifts up his voice and inflicts 
JJugh LindsdJ/, at Bombay, should take the upon us a series of hymns occupying 
despatches, and a few letters from Bombay about twenty minutes." 
niei chants and others (to the luiinher of — 

thirty), for conveyance overland. The adaptation op the koman alphabet to 
rest of the Forbes' packet (consisting of eastern tongues. 

about 4,000 Calcutta and 3,0(X) Madras We have heretofore merely adverted to 
letter*) were to be forwarded by the first the scheme, at present in agitation, to clTect 
ordinary siiip. a change in the elementary characters of 

some of the Indian languages. What we 

A despatch from Capl. Ross, dated ITlh have said has not been expressive of any 
ISlarci), at sea, reports as iullows ; — very sarguine expectation that the change 

“We found the people of Socotra very pi oposed would meet w’ilh that cncourage- 
civil, and really to receive the coals and meiil amongst the native literati tlirough- 
assist us. The only dilhculty, I appre- out the country, as would ensure success, 
bend, will be to ascertain who is really the We have not been blind or indifferent to 
|)erson with whom I may arrange the oh- the advantages, both in a literary and 
ject of my mission, us the natives say there moral point of view, which would, w'e he- 
are ttiree sultans, who act alleniarely, lievc, arise from the general suhstitutioii 
agreeably to the vole ot the tribe to whiili of the Roman character for that of the 
they belong; hut have promised that, if I several languages to which the scheme is 
obtain the sanction of any one of the three, adapted. We have seen no difficulty iu 
they will act. It is my intention, if pus- the mere sul)*tiiutiun of one set of repre- 
sible, to obtain the consent of the w' hole. sentatives of certain sounds for another; 

“ AtTamareed there will be no difficiil- but, in the republic of letters, as in poli- 
ty attending storing the coals, as there are tical republics, such change must be de- 
empty houses for the purpose ; but at Kho- creed by the popular voice. Common 
Jasiii places must he erected, should, on consent is all that is requisite, and to this 
my return to Socotra, I find that two de- all the eiurgies of the inventors of the 
pots will be necessary. Th^re is no wMiit scheme must now he directed. The si heme 
of refreshments at Tamareed, excepting itself is fully developed by a writer in the 
rice, which is an article they require. Ger- Calcutta Chrulictn Observer tor June. .He 
man crowns and Spanisli dollars are the has given a complete Roman alphabet for 
only coin they receive, and not rupees, sevt.ii of tlie Indian languages, and also 
The means of (lie inhabitants to land the the Aiahic and its branches : the result is, 
coal and embark it on the steamer are that eveiy reader of tiie Englisii language, 
slender, a* their boats are small; but 1 with one hour’s attention to the Roman al- 
bave hopes that people and boats will come phaher, as he has constructed it, may read, 
from Kessun, when 1 shall have arranged with tolerable fluency, these seven Indian 
with the chiefs." languages, and the Arabic and its branches. 

All that an English learner of any or 

LENGTH OF CHURCH SERVICE. all of the^o languages now requires is, 

T!:? M-'criif Observer : “ We have hooks and dictionaries printed in their new' 
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f'liaractor. Aiul v. ii.u is a still further re- 
commeiuiatioii of the plan is, that the na. 
tives who choose to adopt it in the acquisi- 
tion of their own language, may read with 
tolerable accuracy, excepting some words 
of anomalous pronunciation, the English 
language. They have a key at once put 
into their hands, with w'hich tliey can open 
to themselves one of the ricliest literary 
stores in the world . — Engliskniant June 3. 

THE BEGUM SUMROO. 

Within the course of the last montli, the 
Begum Sumroo has made a final disposi- 
tion of her personal property in favour of 
D. Dyce, Esq., son of Col. Dyce. The 
latter gentleman was formerly in the inti- 
mate confidence of the Begum, and was 
entrusted for many years witli the manage- 
ment of iter affairs and the command of 
her troops. lie has, however, in cunse. 
(|uence of disagreements on which theie is 
no necerssiiy of our enlarging, resided for 
many yoais past wholly in the cantonment 
of Meerut, (he Begum re (using to see 
him. The Colonel claims, we believe, in 
right of some matrimonial connections, a 
species of relationship with the w ell-known 
Mahratta officer, Sombre (or, as pro- 
nounced by the natives, Sumreo}, to whom 
the Begum was married, and thus stands 
as neajest heir to her property, she having 
no relations of her own. Tl’o disagree- 
ments, liowevei, to which we have above 
alluded, have caused his being passed over 
in favour of his son, who, by the Begum’s 
late will, succeeiib to property which will 
bring him in, on a loose calculation, about 
dL’KJ, 000 per annum, on concliilon of his 
taking, in addition to his own, the name 
of Sombre. The legal inarument, by 
which the property was thus disposed of, 
is drawn up in Bersiun, but ratifies the 
contents of a previous testament in Eng- 
lish, providing for the payment of several 
legacies and bequests, to whicli Brigadier 
Brown, H. A., and another gentleman, 
are appointed executor.*.. The Begum’s 
territory, comprising her jagbeers at iJird- 
liana and elsewhere, devolve, according to 
treaty, on her demise, to the British Govern- 
ment, with the exception of certain lands 
at Badshahpore in the Boolundshuhur dis- 
trict, which become the prtqierty of Col. 
Dyce, as nearest of kin to Sombre, to 
whom they were given in allvmgha (grant 
in perpetuity) by the King ot Delhi. — 
Meerut Obs , May 2, 

THE LASIA OF BOOTAN. 

A royal demise, we have reason to be- 
lieve, has occuried in the person of the 
Eama of Boutan ; or perhaps we should 
call it a new birth of the same mysterious 
personage. On such occasions, it is the 
practice to make a new covering of fine 
gold for the roof of the temple or palace, 


mid accordingly a commission has been 
given to procure the necessary quantity of 
this piecions material for that holy pur- 
po^A*. Hence our inference of the event 
supposed, the order for the gold having 
been sent from Bootan to an agent in 
Assam . 

We take this opportunity of mentioning 
a curious anecdote respecting the suspi- 
cious and haughty treatment of foreigners 
in the territory of another lama. When 
Lord William Bcniinck was at Simla in 
18.31, he received a letter from the Chi- 
nese authority at Lassa, sent with an indi- 
vidual, a native of Putna, w'ho had pene- 
trated into that country as a traveller, 
stating that this person had been found 
prying into many matters that did not con- 
cern him, and therefore had been detained 
some months in prison ; that, however, as 
he was a subject of the zjmindar of Ben- 
gal, who, no doubt, would not presume 
to entertain projecls of aggressioii, as 
ought to con Hue himself to the affairs of 
his ow’ii zemindaree, the man w'as sent 
back to his own country, with a caution 
not to commit such an indiscretion again. 
The style of the letter w'as so ridiculously 
imperious, according to Chinese fashion, 
that his lordship, instead of answering it 
himself, directed the secretary in the Per- 
sian department to write an appropriate 
answer in bis own name; and accordingly, 
the power and majesty of the Company’s 
representatives, th..' renown of tlieir arms, 
their forbear nice and conde.scension, and 
the hi^li office of the functionary who ho- 
noured the Cbine-io general (or whatever 
might be bis title) with bis coi respondence, 
were duiy set fordi in terms which no 
doubt aitonisbed the weak minds of the 
dignitaries of the celestial empire. — CW. 
Cour., May 29. 

LOCUSTS. 

The immense fligiits of lociisis which, 
for the last two years, have from time to 
time passed over this and the neighbouring 
distiicts, injurious as they were, have in 
some parf-j of the country left a worse 
]>lague behind them. A great part of the 
Suharaupore and Muzuliurnuggur dis. 
tricts, but particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Deohuii, is infested with myriads 
of young locusts, wJjich have appeared 
since the recent rains, and which, though 
unable yet to fly, possess all the desti iic- 
tive powers of the adult insect, and tra- 
verse tlie fields, creeping and springing 
like grasshoppers, with surpiising celerity. 
** The small trees and bushes by the road 
side,” says our correspondent, appear 
literally covered with them, and the noise 
made by the masses, when disturbed, is 
exactly that to which naturalists have so 
often compared it, the sound of the 
crackling of flames.” — Meerut Observer^ 
May 1. 
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INDORB — huhrt holkar. 

On the 1st ult. (see p. 6) wc noticed the 
Indore revolution, and the release of 
Hurry Holkar from the fort of Mahaisir, 
wlierein he had been confined during these 
l:ist fifteen years. We now learn tliat 
Hurry has been quietly seated on the 
musnud at Indore fur upwards of three 
weeks, and that, although there was no 
likelihood of any thing occurring to ma. 
terially disturb his possession of it, yet in- 
trigues of all sorts for place and power 
were in full operation. The present being 
the time for adventurers to start into notice, 
amongst others an attempt had been made 
to cause some excitement, and throw the 
country into disorder, by ql female impostor^ 
who gave herself out as fiheema Bace, 
the daughter of Jeswiint Rao Holkar, and 
who had actually raised her standard and 
begun to levy troops, and by her large 
ofiers and promises succeeded in enlisting 
into her service a leader of Mewattces, a 
man of extensive influence amongst his 
own class, in which a great preponderance 
of budzauis prevails. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the peace of Malwa, rumours i** 
\>hat was going forward reached the active 
and influential Captain B.. our political 
authority in the neighboiu hood, who, with 
tluit energy and judgment wliich ^o distin- 
guishes all his acts, crushed (he insurrec- 
tion in its bud, by dispersing the parlies of 
troops which IiacI assembled, and by seiz- 
ing the heroine hei-^elf with her accom- 
plices .— Oaz t Apr. 20. 

CACHAK. 

We lately copied from a contemporary 
the communication of a correspondent res- 
pecting Cachar, containing statements 
vinrh a letter before us professes to cor- 
rect. It appeirs tliat the British govern- 
iiieiit, iiistcarl of des'iriiig to usurp the ad- 
ministration of the country, tried to per- 
suade the old raja to adopt a successor, but 
without success. On the other hand, the 
ranee could not adopt a son after his death, 
unless the raja had previously authorized 
her to do so, and she had been a legitimate 
wife ; neither of which was the fact. The 
raja had not so instructed her, and she was 
the widow of his brother, and therefore 
not u legitimate ranee. IViorcover, tlic 
throne of Cachar was not altogether here, 
ditary. The hill-people arc not all Hin- 
doos and have not adopted Hindoo cus- 
toms entirely. The dulongs or chiefs had 
before told the British authorities that the 
raja had forfeited his throne, through 
cruelty and oppression. The successor 
must have been confirmed by the thirty 
dulongs of Cachar, all of whom at tliat 
time, with only two or three, if so many, 
exceptions, were under the influence of 
Tula Ram, or within that part of the hill- 
territory subject to bis rule. This Tula 
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Ram disputed the right to the throne with 
Govind Ram, the credture of (he ranee, 
who, she pretended, was a son of the ra- 
ja’s, Tula Ram would have been elected, 
but for the treachery of the ranee and Go- 
vind Ram, who, in breach of the treaty 
guaranteed by Mr. Scott, thrice attacked 
him in the hills, and at last threw him into 
the Gowahatty jail, where he lies at this 
moment in fetters. As to the allowance 
to the ranee, wdien we got Cachar it was a 
desert, and that she now gets 200 or 300 
rupees a-inonth out of it, is entirely owing 
to the management of our government. 
Such are the statements of our correspon- 
dent; but he does not show on what foun- 
dation our right to Cachar rests, nor why 
the treachery of the^ranee and Govind Ram 
should have vitiated the claim of Tula 
Klim. — India Gaz, 

OPEN’ING OF THE INMlUS. 

While the folks at Bombay have been 
talking about the prospective benefits to be 
derived from the opening of the Indus, 
and indulging perhaps the hope, that their 
great-grandsons will have the courage to 
make the first argonautic expedition, the 
more enterptising merchants of the Pun- 
jab have commenced the clou'll ward navi- 
gation of the Siitledge. A letter from 
Ijoodiaiuih of the 1st of May, informs us 
that “the Sutledge is now fiec, and a fleet 
of boats left Loodianah last month, with a 
cargo for Mittenkul,” a place situated on 
theconfiuence of the Ghurra with the In. 
dus, the louesl confluence of streams in 
the course of llie latter. Under the pro- 
tection of lliinjeet Sing, Mittenkbt is 
said to he destined to supersede Shikar- 
poor, and to become a mart of great im. 
portance. — Cal. Cou7\, Afap 19. 

i;w A Lion. 

Letters from Benares confirm tbe ac- 
counts of the uproar at Gwalior, The oc- 
casion of it seems to have been a family 
intrigue at the palace. The natural father 
and relations of the rajahs, persons of hum- 
ble circumstances, flocked about him, when 
they heard he was in full (lossession of the 
giiddce. The consequence was, a strug- 
gle for ascendancy in the durbar, which 
ended in the preference of tlie maternal 
uncle; who, to secuie himself in power, 
urged the young rajah to llie strong mea. 
sure of seizing and imprisoning the father; 
and this coiiise would have been adopted, 
had not tlie father thrown himself upon 
the protection of the Jhinsce battalion of 
artillery. The rajah demanded his sur- 
render, but the battalion w'as firm : the 
other troops were called out ; and for three 
days matters assumed a critical appearance, 
and a general fight appeared to be inevi- 
table. It is mentioned, however, that this 
catastrophe was prevented by the interfer- 

(2 (’) 
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ence of the resident, who received the 
Patil Sahcb (the father) into the residency, 
and undertook to provide for his safety. 
If this he true, what becomes of the vaun- 
^ted principle of non-interference ? — Cal. 
Coitr, 

Munnee Ram Seth is still a close pri- 
soner and suffering tlic most severe priva- 
tions. The custom, to which long practice 
seems to have given the sanction of a law, 
of debarring the prisoner from the use of 
food, unless purchased at an oorhitant 
and fanciful rate, has been resorted to, and 
the unfortunate Munnee Ram has had to 
choose between starvation and spoliation. 
The young tyrant, with the spirit of a 
Nero, causes every indignity which the 
prejudices of his victim consider abomina- 
ble, to be offered to him, in the hope of 
breaking his spirit and vi resting from him 
funds to supply the profusion ntiendant on 
caprice and sensuality. Unless some de- 
viation from the principle of non-inter- 
ference, n Inch has hitherto been strictly ad- 
hered to in this case, he made, the power 
of endurance will soon be exhausted, and 
the unfortunate banker will have to deplore 
the credulity that led him to trust to the 
protection of the British government.— 
Mof Ukhbar, Mm/ 10. 

An anonymous writer, under the signa- 
ture of “ Mr. Cavendish’s Friend/* has 
stated in l!ie India GazcltCy upon the autho- 
rity of a letter from INIr, Cavendish him- 
self, that Munnee Ram did not remain at 
Gw'alior on that gcntlenicn’s solicitation 
and entreat} ; that the resident never even 
saw Munnee Ram, except two or thiee 
times ill public durbar, and never spoke 
to him but once, until the lOih of July, 
the day of the revolution, when, after three 
several messages, he was received at the 
residency. Munnee Ram first solicited 
protection, which was refused, even to the 
extent of a messenger to accompany him 
back to camp ; then advice, and the only 
advice given was, th.it lie should seek pro- 
tection from those who had the means of 
affording it, w hicli the resident had not. 

The Cawnpore Examiner, May 17lh, re- 
marks : “ The Calcutta papers have been 
commenting with just indignation on the 
disgraceful conduct of our young ally, 
Janokee Rao of Gwalior, in impiisoning 
and torturing, with a view to make him 
disgorge a portion of his superfluous 
wealth, the banker and treasurer of the 
state, Manee Ram Seth, one of the wealtli- 
iest natives of the upper provinces. How 
he made his money, we shall not stop to 
enquire : the zemindars and ryots of the 
Gwalior territory could, perhaps, a tale 
unfold on that subject, which would not 
redound to the credit of the Seth, tv ho, 
during the regency of the Baiza Bace, 
possessed unlimited control over the fi- 
naiiccs of the country ; but having accu- 


mulated his riches before the present rajah 
ascended the giiddee, it is clear the latter 
cannot with justice bring him to account 
for defalcations alleged to have been co'n. 
mitted during the former government, ibc 
head of that government having given him 
a formal release and acquittal for all sums 
of public money of which Manee Ram, 
as treasurer, had charge. Regarding the 
atrocity of the youthful parvenu’s con- 
duct there can be but one opinion; but, 
regarding the conduct of the resident in 
this matter, contradictory seniiincnts may 
be entertained. We suppose every one 
will allow that Mr. Cavendish possesses 
discrimination and sense suffleient to anti- 
cipate the wishes, and obey, to the letter, 
the instructions of the government lie 
serves. Giving him credit, tlierefore, fur 
those qualities so essentially necessary, 
w'e cannot imagine that Ite could be 
guilty of the folly attributed to him, of 
guaranteeing the safety of the person and 
properly of a subject of a foreign sove- 
reign, with the interna] affaiis of whose go- 
vernment we profess the strictest non-inter- 
ference. The circumstance is not consis- 
tent with the cautious and prudent cliurac • 
ter of the resident, who pos.sesses far too 
much discretion and knowledge (jf r,ati\e 
character to allow himself to he iiiieigled 
into an act subversive of his favourite tlieorv 
of non-intervention, and which he kt>eu 
would never obtain the sanction of the 
siipreme authorities.” 

The Seth haspuMished an authenticated 
statenieiit, in v\ hicli he says 

“ On the day of the Bai/.u Bale’s de- 
position, I followed her and remained in 
attendance on her. The people who re- 
inaiued behind in the Luslikur, were sent 
for by the Maharajah, and mention having 
been made of me, orders were given by his 
highness to summon me; and for this pur- 
pose a chobdar was sent to my dookan. 
My goomashtah there, making some ex- 
cuse for my absence, told the chobdar that 
1 should make my appearance presently, — 
and at the same time despatched a siiootur 
sow'ar to apprise me of the summons from 
tlie Maharajah. On receiving this mes- 
sage, I reflected that I had left lacs of ru- 
pees behind me in my dookan, and had 
lacs moreover owing 4o me by a variety of 
persons at Gwalior, all which I must lose 
if I did not return to the Lushkur : but, 
bow'ever great the sacrifice. 1 determined to 
submit to it rather than run the risk of go- 
ing back without in the first instance secur- 
ing a puckha guarantee. Having formed 
this resolution, I sent for my goomashtah, 
who always remained in attendance on the 
resident (agreeably to that officer’s orders), 
desiring him to represent to Mr. Caven- 
dish, in my name, that I had joined the 
Baiza Baic, that the Maharajah had sum- 
moned me, and that, us the several Bri- 
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tish representatives at Gwalior had, in con- 
sequence of comnnciidatory letters from five 
Supreme Government, invariably treated 
me as a jrroteg^j 1 wished to be guided en- 
tirely by hi'* (Mr. C.*.s) advice, whether 
good or had, in regaid to feturning to the 
JjU-hkur or not. This was the message 
which 1 directed my goomashtah to con- 
vey (o the resident, and it was delivered ac- 
cordingly. On hearing the representation, 
]Mr. Cavendish observed, ‘ What ! cannot 
the Seth come lii nisei f and state in person 
what yon ^ay you have been directed to 
communicate in his behalf? If he has any 
thing to say, let him appear himself and 
state it before me.* Afiei receiving this 
reply, the goomashtah came and re{H)rted 
it to me ; upon which we both proceeded 
together to the resitlency, and waited on 
Mr. Cavendish, to whom I detailed (he 
w'hole of my case. I added that if he 
(Mr. C.) would lake me hy the hand aiid 
send me under a pledge Iroin himself to 
the Lushkur, I w'ns ready to proceed thi- 
ther; whilst, on the otlier hand, if he 
thought :t would be expedien: for me to 
accompany the Baiza Ij.ne, 1 would f>l- 
low her fortunes ; anti I begged that, as I 
had thrown myself on him, he W'otild t..Vi)ur 
me w’ith his coun.^el in order that I mi^ht 
cnnforin to it. — Mr. Cavendish iep!ie»i : 

‘ In my opinion it is advisable and proper 
that you should go hack to the Lushkur : 
you are the ivell-wishei of the tin one, and 
it becomes you to adhere to its otciipaiit 
under all chmgcs ; and nou may he sine 
tlnit your pecuniary dealings witli tlie court, 
hotii as a mahajun, and in every utlier way, 
vmjI continue exactly on the same footing 
under the Maharajah’s rule as they ha\e 
under that of the Baiza Baie. I (he ad- 
de<<) will have you satisfied on all points: 
proceed at once to the Lushkur; and in 
the meantime I will write a letter re- peel- 
ing you to the Maharajah, who, as jou 
will be acting under my bidding, will give 
yon ail the (Ikurum kurum pledges custo- 
mary in Hiiidoostan.' Being tliii-^ coun- 
selK'd and assiiied by Mr. C.iveiiLli>.h, I 
went and waited on the Maharajah, Ills 
highness manifested every disp»isiiiou of 
kindne-s tow'ards me, and said, address- 
ing himself to me, ‘ Sethjee, you have 
been from the first the well-wisher of the 
stale of Gwalior, and the resident more- 
over has written to me in your behalf: 
continue, therefore, with the most perfect 
confidence to carry on business as bercto- 
fore. 1 here lay my hand on the throne 
and swear by all that's sacred, that, as long 
as I live, you shall never experience #ny 
unfair or treacherous conduct from me. 
This is my solemn declaration, and from it 
I shall never deviate.* ** 

Furriickah id. — “ The Baee is living in a 
factory a few miles from the station ; her 
dependatitsand followers are all in tents, 


exposed with their cattle to the Inclemency 
of the vveather. A few have removed to the 
city, quite adjacent to the camp, and some 
are erecting huts. She, I believp, is in any 
but an enviable situation, though once 
ruling the states of Sindia, and, I un- 
derstand, suflTering much privation,*’ 

The Delhi Gazette says that this unfortu- 
nate princess has been ordered hy the Bri- 
tish Government to proceed forthwith to 
Benares, to wliich she has strong objec- 
tions, under the penalty of being compelled 
to do so at the point of the bayonet. 

AML4S OP THE LATE COURT OF APPEAL. 

We have been credibly informed that, 
in consequence of the production of op- 
posite roobukaries, prepared on the same 
day, in the late Calcutta Provincial Court 
of Appeal, it has pleased Government to 
determine that none of the amlas of the 
coiiir shall he employed in the public ser- 
vice until the matter is satisfactorily cleared 
up in a public investigation. — Sum. Dur~ 
pun, 

N’EW ROAD 

In the Coel division, the New Grand 
Trunk Hoad is finished from Coel to Koo- 
rowly, which place is about ten miles from 
Mynpoorie, and from Coel to Sumna on 
the Delhi side, in the Mynpoorie division, 
it is finished from Koorowly to Beogaon. 

Tliere are now' near 3, OCX) prisoners at 
w’oik between Coel and Delhi, so that we 
may expect the Coel division to be finished 
by the end of this year. This division 
extending to Ghazee-ooJ-deen-nuggiir, 
thence to Delhi, is to be constructed under 
the superintendence of Capt. Debiide, 
executive engineer. If the whole of the 
convicts now at woik are placed under 
his charge, not many months will be re. 
quired to complete it also, although it is 
to be a bund of considttuble magnitude. — 
iW. Ukhlar, Mo/y 3. 

SICKNESS. 

We learn by a private letter from Pur- 
neah, dated the 27th ult., that the cholera 
is extremely fatal in that place — that not 
individuals only, hut entire families, are 
swept away hy that pestilence during ii 
night, and that it has left whole villages 
ill some instances almost desolate. 

Death is laying about him at Calcutta 
with his relentless scUhe at a fearful rate. 
In addition to the casualties wliich swelled 
our obituary of the past week to a melai - 
clioly anti unusual size, we have now to 
record the demise of Capt. Mansell, one 
of the aides-de-camp to the Governor- 
general, and Capt, Sutton, of II. IVI.'s 
49th regt. Capt. Dalby, who accompa- 
nied Lord William to Ootacamuiid, and 
w'lio is known to this community as a good 
officer, alike remarkable for his piety and 
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his active ckarity, is now numbered with 
the dead. Wc hear of miidi sickness in 
Calcutta, though not, happily, to the same 
extent as last year, ^Englishman, June 2. 

CABULISTAN.— RUNJEM SING ANI> SHAH 
SHOOJA. 

We subjoin an extract of a private letter 
from Loodianah, dated the 6th inst., con. 
taining the latest intelligence regarding 
Runjeet Sing and Shah Shooja Oul Moolk. 
The success of the latter may now be con- 
sidered as certain, and ere another year 
passes, wc fully expect to see a British re- 
sident stationed at bis court at Caubul 

Shah Shooja has got beyond Canda- 
liar, and his success is no longer to be 
doubted. Rui\jeet*s health continues much 
in the same state. At times he fancies 
himself pretty well, but these ap])arent 
amendments are not to be trusted, as they 
do not last, and his life, though not in any 
immediate danger, must be considered as 
hanging on a very Jendcr thread : in fact, 
his constitution has received so severe a 
shock, that, though he may linger out for 
a few months, yet the period of his transit 
cannot be very far distant. One of his 
sirdai‘s was with me this morning: he 
mentions that a great many of his best 
troops have deserted, in consequence of 
his taking example from Lord William 
and retrenching right and left ; all of 
them have joined Shah Shooja’s standard. 
A risaldar, with 1,50 followers, passed 
through this tw’o days ago, on his route to 
join the shah ; tlicy had just taken their 
discharge from liunjeet. He told me that 
his service is no longer w'orth entering, 
and the natives suppose that this result has 
been produced by the diplomacy of our 
government, which has cunningly tempted 
the Lahore court to cut and clip, in order 
to create discontent and weaken its power. 
Runjeet’s death will be the signal for most 
of the chiefs to throw off the yoke and 
declare their independence. The army 
intend supporting the younger son, Sheir 
Sing’s, claims to the guddee, and tlie men 
of property are in favour of Kurrick Sing. 
The former is a regular warrior, whereas 
Kurruck Sing Js an imbecile drunkard, 
alike destitute of spirit and of brains. 

“ Runjeet outw'ardly professes friend- 
ship for Shah Shooja, but is at the bottom 
his enemy. He had better look to home, 
for the shah may become so elated with his 
success as to take a slap at him by and bye, 
and while the popularity of the one is ra- 
pidly on the rise, that of the other is as fast 
on the wane. Most of the Cashmere sub- 
jects have left the country, and the once 
fertile province only yields at present a 
revenue of Rs. 40,000 a>year. A great 
many of these emigrants have come here, 
and it is surprising what an increase has 
taken place in the Loodianah population, 
in consequence. Houses, nay streets, arc 


making their appearance with astonishing 
rapidity.** 

Since sending the foregoing to the press, 
we have just seen a Persian letter from the 
Punjab, communicating the intelligence of 
the occupation of Peshnwur by the Lahore 
troops under the command of Koowur 
Now Nehal Sing, who was lately deputed 
by Runjeet Sing for the ostensible purpose 
of realising the established nvzzurana from 
Sooltan Muhunied Khan. The city and 
fort of Peshawur were, it seems, aban> 
doned on the approach of Runjeet’s army, 
and both were quietly taken possession of 
by Now Nehal Sing, who preserved the 
place from plunder, and immediately is- 
sued a proclamation to the inhabitants in. 
viting their allegiance and assuring them 
of protection. The news, as might be ex- 
pected, occasioned unbounded joy at La- 
hore, and to secure the conquest Runjeet 
Sing has ordered a large force, amounting 
to seven battalions, to Peshawur. "I'liat 
the ultimate destination of this force is 
Caiibul, there can be little doubt, as it is 
well known that Runjeet Sing views Shah 
Shooju’h progress in that quarter with the 
greatest jealousy, and thus, after all, the 
issue of the shah’s expedition may be con- 
sidered as extremely problematical . — Delhi 
Gaz,, May 14. 

The Delhi Gazette of M.iy 21st, states 
that a letter had been received from Loo- 
diana of the 28th of April, in which allu- 
sion is directly made to a battle. The latest 
accounts received there represented the 
shah to be within fifty miles of Candahar. 
** He had been joined by nearly all tlic 
Dooranees : the desire for bis restoration 
was general, and, disunited as the Barek- 
zies are among themselves, there is little 
doubt of his success.” 

TItc latest accounts from the Punjab 
state that the Moolkealis and Soollan Ma- 
homed Khan were making vigorous pre- 
parations to oppose the Laliore forces col- 
lecting against them, and that Runjeet, 
though determined to retain Peshawar, 
looked to the result with some degree of 
anxiety. 

Shah Shooja’s son is said to have occu- 
pied Candahar. 

ESTATE OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

A writer in the Delhi Gazelle, under the 
signature of “ Honestus,” states that the 
partners of the defunct firm of Mackin- 
tosh and Co. are circulating letters, calling 
upon the creditors of the estate to assent 
to their personal discharge, and insinuates 
that they have not been “ guilty ” of any 
great exertions in assisting the assignees 
to wind up the estate. Since the recent 
decision of the commisaioner of the Insol- 
vent Court, it seems to us less important 
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to obtain that assent, for even with it, 
they cannot hope to obtain the consent of 
the court until the affairs of the estate have 
been brought to a close. However that 
may be, ** Honcstus,’* if he is what his 
signature expresses, will have satisfaction 
in learning that he has insinuated what is 
wholly incorrect and unfounded. No per> 
son can be better acquainted with the iia- 
ture and extent of the assistance which the 
partners have given the assignees in wind- 
ing up the estate than the assignees them, 
selves, and w'e know that they have ex- 
pressed in private, and are prepared to ex- 
press in public, when a fit occasion shall 
offer, their obligations to the two part- 
ners in Calcutta for their ready and valua- 
ble assistance upon all occasions when re- 
quired. The third partner left Calcutta 
only on the assurance that his assistance 
could be dispensed with, without any de- 
triment to the estate. We understand 
that lliL. assignees expect to make a divi. 
dend of 10 per cent, as soon as all the 
tickets in the lottery scheme are sold.— 
India Guz., May 28. 


and intolerance; and, indeed, we do not 
see how they can, consistently with their 
pledges to the people of India, listen to 
it. We recommend our Hindoo fellow- 
subjects, however, to bestir themselves and 
get up a counter-appeal to the Kovernment. 
When measures involving their rights are 
in contemplation, it behoves them to be 
on the alert. We believe that the propo- 
sition originates with certain well-meaning 
gentlemen, who imagine that, by the spe- 
cies of interference called for, they may 
hasten the conversion of the Hindoos ; 
and who think it no harm to do a little 
wrong in order to accomplish so great a 
good. We believe that their expectation 
is as mistaken as their principle is un- 
sound. — Beng. Citron., May 29. 

A petition against the abolition of the 
holidays, signed in the course of a few days 
by 8,000 names, including that of Ram 
Comul Sen, de wan of the b^ank of Bengal, 
has been sent to Council. The Bengal 
Herald of June 29, states that the applica. 
tion for the abolition of the holidays had 
been rejected. 


HINDU HOLIDAYS. 

A correspondent states that the Cham- 
ber of Commcice has united with the bank 
ofBeiigal, in the appeal for the abolition of 
the Hindoo holidays. We are sorry for 
it, for we think tlic application is founded 
in injustice; and we sincerely hope it may 
not be successful. It is very easy to say 
that plenty of persons may be found who 
will disregard their religious observances 
for the sake of emplounent — for me sake 
of lucre. No doubt it is llie case among 
the professors of all religions ; but are we 
in a situntion in this country to adopt such 
a piinciple? Why not at once give the 
professors of the Christian faith a mono- 
poly of all offices but the most menial, 
public and private, and then, as the next 
step in this march of exclusion, coniiiie all 
offices to the members of the established 
church? This would be merely following 
lip the principle contended for — a princi- 
ple which has pioduced such blessed effects 
in Ireland — wliere, at least, the whole 
people are by profession Christians. If 
we wish to create in this country the ani- 
mosities which have so long distracted Ire- 
land, to stir lip in the minds of our Hin- 
doo fellow-subjects envy and hatred 
against us, wc should certainly do well to 
persevere in such measures as that of at- 
tempting to proselyte them, by making a 
neglect of customs they venerate, a recom- 
mendation to employment. It may be 
doubted, after all, whether, in preferring 
those who neither care for their own nor 
any other religious festivals, we shall gain 
much in regard to the respectability of our 
employes. We hope, however, that the 
government will reject the appeal, the 
principle of which w'e repeat is injustice 


AGRA COLLEGE. 

A minute has been forwarded by the 
Local Coininiltce of the Agra College to 
the General Committee of Education in 
Calcutta, on the subject of the improved 
system of instruction which it is proposed 
to introduce into this seminary. The mi- 
nute observes : — “ In the first place, it is, 
we presume, decided to render the college 
an Anglo-Indian institution, in character 
as well as name, and to make its instruc- 
tion:* in oriental literature subaidiury to 
education in the learning and science of 
Europe. If no doubt exists on the expe- 
diency of this fu.ndameiital change, wc 
would suggest tliat the College be at once 
thrown open to the public, native and 
European, to every class of society indeed, 
the only qualification required being a de- 
sire of improvement, and that each student 
should enrol himself in the English de- 
partment, with the liberty however of at- 
tending such of the oriental classes as the 
superintendent might approve of,” The 
minute concludes thus ; — “It will be ob- 
served that no provision is made for pre- 
serving the Arabic and Sanscrit classes. 
The human intellect is not equal to every 
thing, and we naturally therefore wish to 
direct the attention of the young mind to 
the most useful branches of knowledge. 
Except as being the repository of Hindoo 
and Mahomedan jurisprudence, we look, 
we confess, with no regard on the learned 
languages of ancient India and Arabia. 
Little light is thrown on the true princi. 
pies of morals and jurisprudence in the 
legal treatises in either tongue ; and as for 
tlie practical questions of law which are at 
present determined in our courts by the 
Bywusta of the Pundit and the Futwah of 
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the Mooftee, they are not very extensive. 
The native colleges may fairly be expected 
to train up a sufficient number of expoun - 
ders of these codes, and facilities may (if 
required) be afforded to the college stu- 
dents for their giving attendance out of 
lecture hours to instruction elsewhere in 
either. The probability too of an early 
attempt to codify our present anomalous 
system of native and English law confirms 
us in our desire to reject this part of the 
old course of education ; we trust, there- 
fore, that as ue cannot redeem the past, 
we may at least be permitted to correct our 
errors for the future, and to nholish in- 
struction in the dead languages of India 
coevally with the establishment of the im- 
proved course of European education.’* 

HUKRICANE IN AkRACAN. 

A letter from Khyook Piioo, in the 
Enatishmnn, gives a dismal account of a 
dreadful hurricane there on the Hth ]VJ.\v ; 
— “ AVe are all truly in a most depiorahle 
plight: only one house, and that by meie 
chance, is now standing in tlie uhjlecai'- 
fonments, and not a hut on lli- whole face 
of the country around us. Oincers and 
tl'.eir families, promiscuous]}' with the men, 
when their houses and huts were completely 
blown down, were left for hours sitting 
on the ground, huddled up for each other’s 
proteciion and assistance, exposed to the 
violence of torrents of rain, and some of 
the most severe gusts of wind ever ima- 
gined. Tamarind trees were torn up by 
the roots, and not a bridge is left unde- 
stroyed : at last the sea rose so higli, and 
spread so rapidly over the whole surface of 
the country, that every one, far and wide, 
were obliged to fly in the best manner they 
could (it was literally sauve <jui jteul) to 
the neighbouring hills, to avoid being 
overwlielmed or eiit off by the flood-tide, 
then coming on with boundless fury. It 
wras truly awful to see tlie immenve vxaves 
breaking witii relentless liole'ice into our 
very compoiin.i, and c.urving all before it. 
God knows what will be done. 1 pity the 
poor sepoys and their families, for iKit a 
vestige of a habitation is there for tiiLin. 
It is impossible to convey an idea of the 
agonies and screams of the sick and dying 
when the hospital was hlowm down. I'..ncy 
the poor >ouis left in such a situation 
without help, for none could be affuided 
them, or the least strength to get out of it ! 
I imagine all the medicines have perished. 
The Gove rnment Commissariat godown 
and the men’s supplies arc, 1 fear, all de- 
stroyed. The civil jails and convict bar- 
racks, Serjeants* bungalows, quarter and 
rear guards, and bells of arms, storerooms, 
and magazines, are all swept away. One 
of the guns on the flag-staff mount w'as 
literally blown off. The flotilla are all 
scattered here and there, some high and 
dry, and others knocked to jiieces : one 


pinnace, with sixteen men on hoard, was 
carried completely out of the haibour to 
sea, and of course must have foundered.” 
The hurricane lasted only two hours. 

Accounts from Akyab state, that the 
hurricane had done great damage there. 
It commenced at about 4 a m., blowing 
from the N. till 1 1, when it shifted to the 
W. and blew most violently, carrying every 
thing before it, till about 5 p.m., when it 
ceased. Hundreds of houses, together 
W'ith the bazar and the native shops, have 
been hlow'n. Had not the Europeans' 
houses in the station been erected on large 
strong thick posts, and f.istened w'lih nails 
and bolts, they would have been in the 
same sitii.ition a** the rest. A few vessels 
in the harbour likewise drifted away from 
their nioorings, and a Chittagong sloop 
and one of the government boats were 
sunk, and some of the crew lost. 

A bilious fever has carried off several 
Europeans in Arracan, and thereat small- 
pox is raging amongst the iniives. 

AJMniE. 

Extract from u pri\ate letter from Aj- 
niere- — ” Famine lii>> g'***'^ raging in onr 
part of Rajpootana months past ; 

nine-tenths ol the cattl ol the country of 
all descriptions have died from the total 
ahseiice of forage. It has been hard, too, 
with the poorer classes. We have, how- 
ever, by hook or crook, mantiged to re- 
tain the whole ol our poimlatioii ; and as 
we have succeeded in exciting a spirit of 
emulation hn* hiillding among our wealthy 
lieges, many peoiile are flocking in from 
Marwarunii the neighbouring states. Our 
friend the Diggec is become the nucleus 
of a new city. Materials are now being 
collected foi the extension of tlie city de- 
fences; the new wall will he some thou- 
sand and odd yards in lengtli, the space in- 
cluded will be something less than 200,000 
square yuids. The new city is to be dubbed 

///</. c Shi/Iuir. Our ways ami means 
are iMiscd Irom the sale of the land thus 
enclosed ; and I apprehend, in the course 
ol a year or two, we shall have surplus 
funds, after building the rampart, &c., to 
apply to other uselnl and public works. 
A bathing-ghaut, which, if we can com- 
plete it in time, will he one continuous 
flight of steps, to the extent of S60 yards, 
is in the course of construction. Gar- 
dens, wells, tewarries, &c , are the order 
of the day, and as men, women, and 
children perform the duties of donkeys 
and bullocks, in bringing in materials, 
ample employment is afforded to many 
thousand labourers.” — Englishman, May 
31. 

BRUNONIAN PARAMOUR. 

This day a travelling fakeer arrived from 
Cashmere ; he has told a very singular 
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tale, which h6 thus related In Cash- 
mere tliere is n very tl(‘ep cave ; in it I 
siivva very beautiful wciiian sitting with 
hCHiccly any clothes. I thought in my own 
mind if tliis could possibly be a mortal or 
if it as a or a sjiirit. I went to her 
and asked her who she was ; to which she 
said she was a mortal. In reply to my 
questions, as to who she was and how 
she came there, she told me she had been 
left behind in a state of sickness by a ca- 
ravan ; that since then, which was ten 
years ago, she had been living with a bear 
of the desert, and that she now detested 
all the liiiman race. I asked her bow 
she got her food, without which it was 
impossible for her to live ; she told me 
that the bear brought her all sorts of fruits 
such she never tasted when living 
among men. 1 tried to persuade lier to 
quit this place, but she re! used, and 
begged rne to go away as speedily as pos- 
.'/ible, si’icc. if the bear returned, he 
would eertciinly kill me. I loft hei.’*- — 
Delhi Gaz. April 9. 

rASiiJiiini: 

By letters from trading houses, it ap- 
pears thut<.\nhmeie is yet in a deplorahle 
condition; th<it wheie (here to be a 
.evenuc of fourteen laes, of i upees anmuiily 
deilved fioni liee alone, one-loiiith of 
that amount is not realised, and the ta- 
mine i.'' still raging; that theic aie not 
now even 1 91)0 shawl weavers’ sliops, 
whcio there u-ed to be 8,000 formerly ; 
that the peopde c. n scarecly gel foo<l ami 
raiment siitlieient to keep them from 
\\aiit and nakednes.s, and in fact tint the 
jn’ovinec has heeome almost ocsolate. 
Delhi Gaz., Map '2h 

.lYKl’OOa. 

If the intelligence contained in the na- 
tive newspapers can be relied on, a revo- 
lution at Jyepoor may be shortly looked 
lor. Thi.s event we predicted u]>\vards 
of two months ago, when speenlating on 
the probable consequences of the regent 
ranee’s death ; but it now appears ceitaiu 
that a large portion of the feudal nobility 
lias conspired to overthrow the obnoxious 
minister, and there can be little doubt 
that an attempt will ere long be made to 
strike the threatened blow, lliat a plot ot 
this nature has not been .sooner set on foot 
is, we suspect, solely to be ascribed to the 

idea hitherto universally prevalent through- 
out Rajpootaria, that the British Govein- 
nient w’as favourably disjiosed towards Jo- 
tha Ram, and that i t would view with di i- 
pleasure any hostile designs against bun. 
Were it not for this impression, it is impos- 
sible to suppose but that some ot his nu- 
merous enemies w'oiild ere this have con- 
trived the means of getting rid of one so 
hateful to them ; indeed, the death of 
queen mother >vould, wc arc persuaded, 


under any other circumstances, have been 
made the signal for his immediate assassi- 
nation. Now, however, we suppose the 
thakoors have satisfied themselves that 
the Supreme Government is in no way 
interested in the continuance of the mi- 
nister in power, and “ screwing their cou- 
rage to tile sticking place,” they have ac- 
cordingly united to overturn the unpopu- 
lar ascendancy, to uhich they have so 
long been reluctantly constrained to sub- 
mit . — Delhi Gaz., Map 14-. 

DELHI COLLEGE. 

Extract of a letter from the secretary 
of the Delhi college to the general com- 
mittee of Public Instruction : — 

“ It is the opinion of those well quali- 
fied to pronounce it, that the Arabic 
tongue is not studied so generally, or so 
protoiindly, as it used to be not many 
years ago. Our qazees and moofties, lik'c 
the bewestainivecscs, are no longer in tliat 
estimation wliicli.a few years ago, render- 
ed Arabic and Sansciit cruditionlso certain 
a means of gaining wealth and di.stinction 
A tolerahle acquaintance u itli the Per- 
sian is now found, by intelligent natives, 
to he at least as sure a jiath to rank and 
emolument as the most successful prose- 
cution of those difiicult languages, which 
of late arc beginning lo be regaided as 
productive of nothing beyond an empty 
and unsubstantial cvlebiity among a lite- 
rary few. Bigoted pundits and orthodox 
niolavics think it no longer heresy to re- 
ject, as barren and unprofitable, the anti- 
quated lore of their ancestors, and enter 
their sons at the English school ; nor are 
instances by any means rare of intelligent 
adults of both persuasions preferably 
adopting the new hicrature, as the surest 
road to those moral and scicrtific acquire- 
ments, without wliieh, it is beginning to 
become daily more manifest, tliey must 
remain excluded from every object of 
honourable ambition wliicli is available to 
the superior intelligence of educated Eu- 
ropeans. Hence, the greater i)art of the 
Madersa students leave college vvlien they 
have completed their Pei*sian course; of 
those who commence the Arabic, the 
gieater part withdraw after they have read 
as tar as the Kafia or Shureh Mollah ; 
and not above four or five in a lumdred 
apply themselves to the iiigher branches 
of oriental learning. 

“ During the year under review' there 
can he no doubt that the desire to learn 
English has become more extensive at 
Delhi. The total number of edmissions 
ill that jjeriod has been 116. T-he num- 
ber of students and scholars on the sti- 
pendiary establishment of the institution, 
on the 3lst December last, w’as 79; of 
Students of the Madersa, who have been 
voluntarily transferred to the inslitutioii, 
,37 ; and of free scholars, or those who 
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receive no pay, 44: in all 160. This 
number will be considerably augmented 
by the adoption of the measures rccom. 
mended in the concluding paragraphs of 
your letter of the 17tb April, and also by 
the operation of two very useful resolu- 
tions recently passed by the committee, 
one of which discontinues stipends to fu- 
ture candidates for Sanscrit learning, ex- 
cept in special cases ; and the other ren- 
ders it optional with students borne on 
the abstract of the oriental college to 
study English at the institution. The 
respectability of the appointments obtain- 
ed by some of our Jl^ves, the demand for 
English teachers and secretaries on the 
part of native chiefs and princes, as well 
as the Regulation V. 1831 and IX. and 
XII 1833, have served to awaken atten- 
tion to the prospects of fame and fortune 
opened to the successful cultivation of the 
English tongue ; and it may be here 
stated, in proof of the growing taste for 
the new literature, that no less than fifty 
copies of an English grammar in Persian, 
sent to me by the Calcutta School-Book 
Society, were bought up here in the course 
of a single day.** 

LOANS OF 1822 AND 1823- 

Two important notices arc issued with 
our paper to-day, respecting the discharge 
of portions of the Bengal debt. The third 
class five per cent, loan of 1823, from 
No. 1041 to 1440, comprising an amount 
of one and a-half crore, is to be paid off 
on the 10th of August next. The six per 
cent, remittable loan of 1822, from No. 
1 to 887, is to be paid off on the lOtli of 
August 1835, either in cash, or, at the 
option of the holders, by bills on the 
Court of Directors, at 2s. 6d. jjer rupee, 
bearing twelve months’ date, with op- 
tional extension by the court for one, two, 
or three years on payment of five per cent, 
interest for the extended term. The 
amount of this loan about to be discharged 
is not mentioned : the English papers an- 
nounced it to be two crore. — Cal. Cuur,, 
May 10- 

HORSE- POISONING. 

Horse poisoning is said to be much on 
the increase in the neighbourhood of the 
Chumar villages. A correspondent of the 
Delhi Gazette says that the villains wlio 
administer the poison mix it with atta 
and drop it quietly down before the in- 
tended victim. A miscreant of this 
description was lately detected in the act, 
with a number of these preparations in 
his possession ; — he confessed the whole 
villainy. The districts of Cawnpore, Al- 
lygurh, and Agra have long been sadly 
infested by these scoundrels. Not long 
ago, at the Chumar village of Furra, be- 
tween Agra and Muttra, which has long 
been celebrated for the exploits of those 


gentry, no less than nine horses were 
poisoned in one night. Indeed, the Chu- 
mar villages in those dish'icts arc so no- 
torious that travellers, if they cannot avoid 
them, are, at all events, on their guard ; 
but, I believe, it is known to few, ex- 
cept the sutlercrs, that a gsing of those 
miscreants have established themselves 
on the now much -frequented road be- 
tween Kurnaul and Simlah, at a place 
called Money Margera. where I am sorry 
to say they have succeeded in depriving 
many a poor invalid of his only mode of 
conveyance.** 

TONTINE OF INDIA. 

A general meeting of subscribers 
to the Tontine of India was held on 
the 1 7th May, when Mr. Leighton sub- 
mitted the following statement of the re- 
maining funds of the institution, prcinis- 
ing that he had placed an extremely low 
valuation on the landed property : — 

Cash balance in hands of Messrs. 

Cruttenden and Co. on the luth 

Jan. um Sa.ns. 2,fl4.I}19 

Three houses in Entail y i!0,n0U 

Premises in Park-street 

Sheriff’s mortgage :fU,UUU 

Cash received since failure 7ilfl3 

Deduct petty disbursements 2() 

7,157 

Final dividend on two shares in 
.Seventh Laudcible Society, on life 

of late James Stewart 4,(HX1 

Final dividend on one share in lyth 
Supplementary .Society, on same 
life ; 2,000 

Shares in force 3071ths ■ TotaJ Sa, Rs. 3, .'0.076 
The following resolution was adopted 
by the meeting: — “ That in order to 
bring the affairs of the institution to as 
speedy a close as possible, it be recom- 
mended to the subscribers at huge to 
authorize the sale of the claim on the late 
firm of Crutteiidcn, Mackillop, and Co. , 
and that the secretary proceed to a sale of 
the landed property w ith the least prac- 
ticable delay.*’ 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

We arc sorry to hear that the last ac- 
counts of the Governor General do not 
entirely remove the anxiety, which is felt 
by every one for bis Lordship's complete 
recovery. It is said to be still deemed 
necessary, as a matter of prudence, to 
prescribe great regularity of diet and exer- 
cise, and to forbid his Lordship from har- 
rassing his mind with that close attention 
to business which used to be his pleasure. 
— Cfl/. Cowr., May 29. 

The Madras papers, however, speak of 
his Lordship’s liealth as completely re- 
stored. 

JOUDPOOR. 

We are informed, on good authority, 
that the Jiai lias positively gone forth for 
Maun Sing's dethronement. Maun Sing 
may truly be said to be the most imbecile, 
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worthless, and depraved of the many 
princes of that character, wlio are upheld 
in misrule, — in the infliction of infinite 
misery, — solely by means of their alliance 
with the British Government. We do 
not leave out of sight the long- enduring 
spirit of a Rajpoot people, under the 
tyranny and vices of their liereditary 
ruler; but, where tlie popular indigna- 
tion has been heightened, as in this in- 
stance, by the chief being viewed as an 
usurper, it certainly requires all the force 
of that moral restraint which our proxi- 
mity imposes, to subdue revolt and to 
avert the overthrow of the tyrant by his 
suffering subjects. Wliat jn-oof 

can be required of the rnischievows cojc-c- 
quenccs of a dereliction of the duties be- 
coming the paramount state, than the 
incalculable distress to which we behold 
the Marwar-’cs subjected, during sixteen 
years of a domination tliiis rivetted on 
tliCm ? 'J'he murders that Jiave been per- 
])ctrutcd to gratify the revenge, or to 
allay the apprehensions, of IMaun Sing, 
and the vicdoncc and horrid outrages that 
liavo been committed, in order to feed hib 
ajid his gooroo's luhtl'ul appetites, com- 
prise such a dark catalogue of crimes as 
lew chiefs of savages are stained with. 
Among many crimes of thi" hue may be 
instanced the rajah’s enclosing his wife in 
the uall tjf her apartmejit, where she was 
built up alive. By his orders, also, Since 
Krislien resignedly drank the poisoned 
cup; and Ukhee Raj ^^as sown up in a 
blanket, hurled down from tlie bcttlc- 
inents of the Joudporc cattle, and of 
course daslicd to pieces. But what en- 
abled Maun Sing to j)erpctrate with ini- 
piinity these diabolical acts of tyranny 
and barbaiity? Nothing whatever but 
allimice with the British Government 
and the impression which the offer of as- 
sistance, made to him soon after the treaty, 
gave rise to throughout the country, that 
no one was at liberty to call his acts in 
question, or seek redress from opjiression, 
without subjecting himself to the displea- 
sure of the paramount power, and the ap- 
prehended danger of being punished by it 
as a rebel. In the present instance, we 
are happy to^ee that the Government is 
at length about to rectify the evil conse- 
quences of this ridiculous policy, and to 
terminate the career of crime in which it 
has so long enabled an unworthy ally to 
indulge with impunity. The measure 
would certainly liave come better from 
our rulers some years ago ; for, after pas- 
sively tolerating the outrageous proceed- 
ings which marked the commencement of 
their connection with Joudporc, it seems 
somewhat inconsistent to wax indignant 
at them now. But the remedy is better 
late than never applied, and we gladly 
hail its adoption, even at the eleventh 
hour. In deposing Maun Sing, the Bri- 
A«at.Juwr#i.N.S.VoL.15.No.60. 


tish Government need not be apprehen- 
sive of encountering any demonstration 
of sympathy in his favour. He is ab- 
horred^ by every chief and subject in his 
dominions as an unnatural monster, whose 
vices are unredeemed by a single virtue, 
and bis dethronement will he welcomed 
as a public blessing. At the same time, 
however, vve would have the Govern- 
ment to bear in mind what we have already 
said in regard to a successor ; and they 
will do well to reflect that those whose 
interests or whose feelings are in any way 
involved in the settlement ot that question, 
— more especially theUhatore.s themselves, 
— arc rot I'kelj' to he satisfied uith any 
other arnijigciiierit than the return ot their 
popular and enterprising prince, the ex- 
patriated son of the lute Rujuli Bheeiri 
Sing . — Udhi Haz.^Mayl, 

INStCrjaiTV OF Dx\WK TRAVKLLINO. 

We Jiavp, A\ithin the few past weeks, 
heard several instances of attacks on Eu- 
ropean tra\cllcrs by jialankin-ilawk, acts 
of aggression which are sure piocris of u 
singularly daring spirit among the inofcs- 
sional ai)]>iopriators of other men’s good.‘=’, 
who abound so especially in the upper 
provinces of India. We know of two 
recent cases, in nciglibouring districts, 
wherein attenijits were merely made to 
abstract the j/efumihs of the travellers. 
A correspondent informs us that a much 
more daring outrage was perpetrated u 
very few days back upon a gentleman of 
the name of O’Brien, who, as we under- 
stand, was himself maltreated and lite- 
rally strijiped of every thing, near Miiiinc 
IMajra. “ An officer returning by daw k 
from Loodianali was attacked by a gang 
of from six to eight men armed with latties 
and tulwars. The bearers dropped the 
palkcc and took to their heels, leaving 
the thieves to deal with its inmate accord- 
ing to their pleasure. The gentleman 
was aw'okc by the fall of the palkcc, and 
soon looking out to ascertain the cause of 
this accident, received a blow on the 
temple, when grappling with the man 
who struck him. The rascals then dragged 
him out, wliile the work of sjmliation was 
going on . The value of tlie property car- 
ried ofl’ might amount jierhaps to Rs. 700. 
Intimation of the robbery was forwarded 
next day to the political agent at Uinballa, 
and it remains to be seen what steps he 
will take, with a view to the recovciy of 
the property and the prevention of simi- 
lar outrages in future. Unless decided 
and active measure^ be adojitod and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, we may expect that 
the booty obtained by the thieves in the 
present instance will stimulate them to 
lepeat the experiment on others, and that 
the road will, in consequence, become 
altogether unsafe for dawk travellers, of 
whom a considerable number are coii- 

(2 D) 
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stantly passing between Simla, Loodianah, 
Kurnaol, &c.” — Mof. Uklibar, May 1. 

DISTRESS. 

We I'.ad liopcfl that the statements oc- 
casionally appearing in the newspapers, 
that the ryots of JVIidnaporc and the 
Soonderbuns were selling their children 
for two or three rupees to buy food, were 
at least very much exaggerated. Tliese 
sales, however, we are assured by per- 
sons on whose information we can rely, 
are still going forward ; and we are told 
that the Midnapore district is now daily 
sending to Calcutta a pauper population 
which it cannot maintain, there being 
neither food nor fresh water for them. 
Something ought to be done. The ze- 
mindars of that district arc said to be 
wealthy, and therefore they are accused 
of hard-heartediicss, because they iiavc 
not provided for their ryots in distres*.. 
It may be so, but it w'ere really too much 
to ex])ect that the owncTh of the land 
should bear the whole burthen in addition 
to the loss of their rents, and this per- 
haps without being themselves allowed 
any remission from the Government juni- 
iiia. Besides, there is some cause ot aj»- 
prehension that many at their lands w ill 
be again without a crop this year, for the 
soil is reported to be parched up and as 
hard as a brick, so that it cannot be tilled 
without ploughs and bullocks, and the 
cattle were either drowned in the inunda- 
tion or have been sold to procure present 
subsistence. The ryots are therefore 
obliged to migrate, having notliing but a 
prospect of starvation at home. 'J’his is 
not a case for individual aid ; it is a wide 
extended calamity to which Government 
alone can administer clfectual relief. Are 
there not public w’orks? miglit not roads 
be repaired, or new roads be made, or 
tanks dug by tlie labour of these w’retches ? 
^CaLCour.f May 12. 

ACTION IN OUDE. 

The following particulars are stated in 
a letter, dated “ Allahabad, May 1st,’* 
published in tlie Mqfussil Ukhhar : — 

“ A horrible massacre took place on 
Sunday last, at Kamchowrah and Sing- 
rowT, two villages on the north bank of 
the Ganges in our own territory, about 
sixteen miles from this cantonment. Two 
brothers, Jugmohun Sing and Bissnath 
Sing, sons of a notorious refractory zemin- 
dar Zalim Sing, shut themselves up, with 
about 500 followers, in the gurhie of 
Budric, on their own estate, in Oude, and 
held out against the combined forces of 
four chukledars and a large park of artil- 
lery; after a fortnight’s siege, their am- 
munition being expended, they set fire to 
the fort and sallied out, cutting their way 
through the besieging forces, and made 


good their retreat to the ghats of Ram- 
chowTa and SingrowT. They were pur- 
sued and sur])rised by the whole of the 
king’s forces while bathing ; several guns 
were brought to bear on them with grape, 
besides being attacked on all sides ; they 
made a most gallant resistance and were 
cut to pieces almost to a man, both bro- 
thers and ' tw^o other sirdars w'ere killed, 
and their heads were cut off and sent to 
Lucknow ; many escaped into Singrowr, 
followed by the troops, who tooted tlie 
place and the khotee of an opulent niali- 
agin, firing right and left into all the 
houses. They invited the fugitives t(/ 
lay dow n their arms and be saved, wdiich 
they no sooner did, than they w’ere bru- 
tally hacked to pieces. There appears to 
have been some mysteiious proceeding 
connected with this transaction, as it is 
reported that the thanadur of Singrowr 
lias been discharged, and tlrat the magis- 
trate, who has been on the spot since 
jVlonday morning, has apprehended a vil- 
lain, styled Hafiz, who, it is said, was 
once in the employ of Government and 
hud been discharged for some offence. 
He had by his assurance fiersiiaded the 
chukledar to trespass in this manner on 
our territories. Seventeen w'ounded men 
wdio w'cre the only onet w ho escaped, 
being left for dead, W’ere brouglit into tlie 
Civil Hospital, on Wednesday, on coo- 
lies and charpoys, sent out for that piii- 
pose. Some are expected to recove/, 
one man had seven tulwar wounds; In 
boa«sts of liuvmg killed six men with bl- 
own hand. The sound of distant caii- 
iioniMlmg i', daily heard from moniirg if 
niglit, tiie zemindars liaving detormined 
to die rather than submit to the imjii?! 
rule of an effeminate monster, whose sole 
delight is oppression and bloodshed. It 
is to be hoped that this transaction will 
serve as a pretext foronr Government to 
take the country into their ow'n hands, 
and thereby put a stop to scenes revolting 
to the cause of humanity.” 

The Cawnpore Examiner gives the fol- 
lowing account of the affair: — 

“it appears that on the morning of 
the 27th, Elisan Hussein (son ofSooban 
Ali Khan), the nazim of Salon, marched 
with a body of troops, amounting, ac- 
cording to native calculation, to 13,000 
horse and foot (but most probably 3,000 
or 4,000, with two or three pieces of ord- 
nance), to the fort of Zalim Singh, which 
he attempted to surround and beleaguer, 
with the view of bringing the zemindar 
to terms. This, however, he was unable 
to effect, as Zalim Singh made a sortie 
from the fort, and succeeded in cutting 
his w'ay at the head of 500 chosen fol- 
lowers through the enemy’s ranks, re- 
treating upon the town ot Secroora, whi- 
ther he was closely followed by the arms 
of the chukledar of Salon. Zalim Singh, 
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finding Iiimeelf hotly pressed, took up a 
position at Secroora, determined to risk 
Ills all upon the issue of a most unequal 
combat. The action commenced by dis- 
charges from the artillery of the nizam's 
forces, which, having thrown the zemin> 
dar's followers into confusion, paved the 
way for a general attack of horse and foot. 
Zalim Singh, with his two sops, Jhiigmo- 
Jiun Sing and Bisnath Singh, fought with 
desperation, but against such numerical 
superiority their gallant exertions were 
fruitless ; 250 of their men were killed 
and wounded, and the remainder sought 
safety in flight. Old Zalim Singh, after a 
vain attempt to restore the battle, in which 
he received a severe gun-shot wound, 
made his escape ; his devoted sons were 
mot so fortunate. Seeing the day was lost, 
they made for the Ganges f pursued by a 
detachment of the riizam’s horse), with 
tlie intention, it is supposed, of seeking 
refuge in the British provinces. Arrived 
on the bank, they dashed their coursers 
into the ‘ foaming surge,’ followed by six 
or seven of the enemy’s cavalry; here, in 
the midst of the water, a desperate cju- 
fliet ensuecL Seeing escaj)e hopeless, 
Jliiigmohim Singh and Bisnath Sing turn- 
ed upon their pursuers, until, overpower- 
ed by mimbers and wo^u out with tutiguc, 
these heroic youths sunk under the swords 
of their adversaries into the river. Then- 
heads were hacked off with tulwars, and 
sent by Ehsnn Hussein as trophies to his 
majesty the king of Oiidh.” 

Tur. mix TllTlJliS OE HHAUGIM.PORE. 

Tile Calcutta Christum Ohsinver coii- 
taiiST an account by the Kcv. Mr. Leslie 
'sl the wild liibes inlialnting the billy 
iKict^ between ilajinabl and Hhaiiguljiore. 
jNotwithhtanding intercourse with the 
plains has been so long open to the Palia- 
rias, they iii)pear sedulously to have 
a\oided it, and to have jireferred the 
demi-savage state of life to which they 
were accustomed. Mr. Leslie thus de- 
scribes them : — 

“ The people cannot be denominated 
intelligent. Indeed, they do nut seem to 
have a single thought beyond their daily 
occupations, food, and drinking. The 
great w'orld is completely imkiiown to 
them, and they to it. Practising no 
trades and having no business to transact, 
many of them hardly ever wander more 
than a few miles around their native vil- 
lage. We found several to whom villages 
a few miles distant were as little known 
as to ourselves. Seldom were wc asked 
any (questions ; and not many of them 
evinced much curiosity. They were, 
however, wonderfully surprised at my 
watch, and at a burning glass which I Iiad 
in my possession. When they saw tlie 
effects of the latter, they were much 
alraid, and said ‘ this is God.’ Notwith- 


standing very frequent and minute inqui- 
ries as to their origin, I could obtain no 
satisfaction. They seem, however, uni- 
versally to believe that they are the abori- 
ginals of India, or rather that the peo- 
ple of the plains sprung from a branch 
of their family, who always inhabited the 
hills. They have no historical records of 
any kind ; and I do not believe there is a 
man amongst them who is acquainted with 
any event earlier than the days of his grand- 
father. Traditions they have none, ex- 
cept that they are sprung from one Bcean. 
They appear to have no ancient poems, 
and little poetry of any kind ; but they 
have a variety of nonsensical tales, with 
W’hich they entertain one another, but 
Avhich do not, as far as I could discover, 
contain any historical notices. No traces 
of any thing like fortifications are to be 
found ; and it is likely none ever existed. 
The hills and jungles must, at all times, 
liave been protection sufficient against any 
Indian foe. Their language is beautifully 
simple and regular in all the inflexions of 
its verbs and nouns ; but it abounds in 
gutturals, some of wdiich are very difficult 
of pronunciation. It seems to have affi- 
nity in nothing to any of the eastern or 
western tongues, except in its adoption of 
many Iliiuloocc w-ords, to w’hich it gives 
its own inflexions. It is entirely unwrit- 
ten ; and conse([uently the very names of 
letters, books, or w-riting apparatus are 
iiiiknow-n. The only inode they have of 
counting time is by the seasons and 
moons; for the latter of which they have 
learned the llindoce monthly names; but 
they know' nothing of weeks, nor of the 
divi>ions of the day into hours or w atches. 
Tlieyliave, how’cver, a name tor mid-day, 
and for our three o’clock, both evening 
and morning. Polygamy is allowed among 
them; but, fiom the quarrels and jealou- 
sies w hicli such a state engenders, it is not, 
as one of them told me, much approved, 
nor, from the poverty of the people, very 
general. I saw' one man, however, who 
had three wives ; and 1 heard of another 
who had fourteen.” 

With the exception of drunkenness, 
the ])eople may be said to be generally 
moral ; but their drunkenness is beyond 
desenjition. They brew tw'o kinds of in- 
toxicatJiig liquors; one from the fruit of 
the nihotcwa free, and the other from the 
grain called gchoon-j unair (u The last is 
the most common, and is denominated 
tuddec. TJjcy all drink of it— men, wo- 
men, children, and even infants at the 
breast. 'I’liey c innot, however, be called 
habitual drunkaids, as they drink only at 
set times. Each village a|)j)oints its day, 
previous to which every family prepares 
its liquor, and invites the people of the 
adjoining ^illage or villages to unite with 
them. Tliey, in their turn, again do the 
same, each village thus inviting and being 
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invited four or five times yearly. When 
all arc assembled the business commences, 
and a more dismal scene can hardly be 
witnessed. In every house they are 
- drinking; and as they do not apply the 
vessel containing the liquor to their 
mouths, but pour it in from above at the 
distance of several inches, one frequently 
doing it to another, their faces, breasts, 
and clothes, become saturated as well as 
their stomachs. As soon as the liquor 
has begun to lake effect, the men coin- 
inenre wandering up and down the village 
in companies, beating, as well as their 
drunken state will allow them, drums and 
cymbals, and making a noise like singing. 
The women sit at their doors on cots, 
rocking from side to side, and humming a 
kind of song ; and all the children are to 
be found assembled in a separate house, 
imitating to the letter the worthy example 
of their parents. Frequently, too, on 
these occasions, they quarrel and fight ; 
and as it is impossible they can discrimi- 
nate between right and wrong, the whole 
mass will, when any two commence their 
blows, rush in and strike right and left, 
just like what happens on similar occa- 
sions in a herd of bullocks. They conti- 
nue their drunken riot as long as they can 
keep awake — generally it lasts a day and a 
night, and often longer.” 

CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITY I'UND. 

A meeting of civilians took place on the 
29tli April to consider the answers to the 
circular issued to the members of the Civil 
Annuity Fund. After a quorum of nine 
had with some difficulty been i/btai:icd. 
Mr. H, T. Prinsep took the chair, and 
the business of the meeting was soon dis- 
posed of by reading and adopting the two 
propositions, first, that annuities should 
hereafter be payable up to the date of the 
annuitant’s death ; and, secondly, that 
from the 30th of April 183o, the pen- 
sions should be paid quarterly instead of 
annually as at present, the annuitant in 
both cases paying a sum equal to half the 
value of the benefits thus ohrained. 

The secretary to the Fund reported the 
number of assents by letter to be 156, and 
that of the dissents only six — all the nine 
gentlemen at the meeting joined the for- 
mer list. He also produced a letter from 
the secretary of the Madras Fund, ac- 
quiescing in the propositions, and stating 
that the members of that fund had already 
expressed their concurrence in the mea- 
sure proposed from Bombay, and approv- 
ed by the court subject to its general 
adoption at the three presidencies. Con- 
sequently, it may be assumed to be a 
matter settled, that the pensions will here- 
after be payable up to the period of death, 
the several annuitants paying an addi- 
tional fine for the same ; but what that 
sum will be remains to be determined by 


the Court of Directors. The estimate 
makes it average about 1,000 rupees as 
the moiety falling upon the annuitants. — 
Cal. Cour.fMay 1. 

THE REV. UR. CAREY. 

The following p.niticulars relative totlie 
life and hist illness of the venerable Dr. 
Carey, who died on the 9th June, at the 
age of 7.", appear in the Englishman ; they 
aic stated to be derived from a source on 
which the fullest reliance can be placed : — 

“ For several years past, his health has 
been infirm, and his strength has been gra- 
dually breaking under the weight of years, 
and incessant application to the several 
duties connected with his employment as a 
Christian missionary. The hot and rainy 
season of last year uirectcd his constitution 
to a considerable degree, and reduced him 
to a more feeble state of health llian he had 
previously expeiienccd. In Se|)teniber 
last, a stroke of apoplexy prostrated liis 
remaining energies, and with them every 
hope of bis friends and relatives that he 
could long remain among them. From 
tlint period they have almost daily expected 
the event which they now' mourn, and have 
been preparing themselves to meet it. For 
some lime past, particulaily during the late 
high temperature of the weather, w’hicli 
operated so powerfully both on the feeble 
and the strong, he lay helpless and almost 
speechless on his bed, unable to take nou* 
rishment. Such was bis truly helpless and 
hopeless condition, that, however his friends 
may grieve for the privation which they 
frel, yet to 1/im personally death came a 
kind and, w’c believe, w’elcome messenger 
of lelief. 

“ The eminent, we may say the pre- 
eminent, station wbich Dr. Carey has held 
for many years past — his many i)rivate vir- 
tues — bis public cbaracter— tlic uniform 
consistency of his Chrisliaii principles and 
conduct—lbe unblemisbcd reputation which 
he maintained throughout his whole life — 
secuicd to him the respect and affectionate 
homage of men w berever his name and the 
history of bis missionary career were known. 
Dr, Carey, our informant says, w'as born 
in August, 17G2. He was the son of a 
poor man, entered life with a very defective 
education, and was a shoemaker by trade ; 
but no disadvantages could repress the 
energy of his mind. lie manifested at an 
early period a thirst for knowledge, which 
he seized every occasion to gratify. Before 
he reached his twentieth year, his mind be- 
came seriously and devoutly affected by 
the gospel of Christ, which increased rather 
than retarded his pursuit of learning. To 
understand the Word of God, he applied 
himself, under ail the disadvantages of 
poverty, and daily attention to labour 
which was necessary to earn a subsistence, 
to the acquisition of the ancient languages 
in which the scriptures were originally 
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written. He pursued with success, as he 
did witli perseverance, this object of his 
ardent desire ; and his piety and abilities, 
as tliey could not be hid, soon became 
known ill the vicinity where he lived, and 
he \\ as called to discharge the pastoral du> 
ties of a dissenting church. It is said that 
a perusal of voyages and travels, particu- 
larly those of Cook, first excited his mind 
to a more earnest and serious consideration 
of the state of the lieathen. He eventually 
resolved to devote his life and labours to 
them ; and in the year 1792, a society w'as 
foimed amongst his friends, and through 
his influence, at whose expense he came to 
llengal ivith his family, and another mis> 
sionary, at the end of the year 1793. Hw 
solicited no permission of the Company, 
knon ing that it would be useless if he did ; 
hut, taking his passage on board a Danish 
ship, caini to tliat field of labour, in which 
he has s' nee acted so conspicuous a part, 
h’lom motives of prudence, it became with 
Iiim n principal object, at first, to conceal 
himself fiom the particular notice of go- 
vt inment. He, therefore, occupied him- 
self in the cultivation recently-redeemed 
{iiiiglc-lands near Takee, about foity miles 
east of Calcutta. After being thus occu- 
pied for a few months, he was invited by 
the late Mr. Udney to take cliarge of an 
indigo factory situated between Malda and 
Dinagepore, and, through the kindness of 
that gentleman, soon obtained the permis- 
sion of government to reside in the conn, 
try. In this situation lie remained till the 
)ear 1800. During this whole pc-iod he 
h id applied himself to the ‘•tudy of the 
ijeiigallee and the Sanscrit, coiiiinenced 
tlio Mausl.itio.'is of the Scriptures, preached 
thf Cfospel to the natives, and supported 
sc’icral schools, 

“ In January 1800, Dr. Carey came to 
Scramporc, an.! iiniied himself with Dr. 
Marshiuan, the late I\Ir. Ward, and others, 
who had lately arrived from England. 
Under the Danisli government, he and his 
colleagues have alwajs enjoyed the greatest 
security and piotection. During the first 
year of Dr. Ciirey’s residence in Scrain- 
pore, viz. in 1800, his translation of the 
New Testament into I5engallee v>as neatly 
all printed, and the church which was then 
begun at that pl.icc has branched out into 
tW'enty-four churches in diiierent parts of 
India. 

“ Dr. Carey’s connection with Fort Wil- 
liam College, as Bengal lee teacher and 
piofessor of Sanscrit and Mohratta, pve 
him the opportunity of becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with learned pundits 
from Iill parts of India. By this means 
he was enabled to obtain assistance in the 
translation of Scriptures into the principal 
languages of northern Hiiidooatan. He 
compiled grammars of the languages 
'vliich he taught the students of the Col- 
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lege, and after many years completed his 
voluminous Bengalee Dictionary. 

“ Dr, Carey w'as also a man of science 
as well as of philology and literature. He 
began the study of botany and natural his- 
tory before he left England, and, since his 
residence in this country, has had corres- 
pondence with many of the principal 
scientific men of the age. He w'as either 
the originator or active supporter of several 
of the philanthropic measures which have, 
in recent times, been effected in this coun- 
tiy. His exertion^ first led to the preven. 
lion of infanticide at Gunga Saugor, and 
he w'as among the first ivho engaged in 
seeking the abolition of suttees, fur it was 
through his exertions that the Marquess of 
Wellesley left a minute, on his retirement 
from the government of India, declaring 
his conviction that suttees might and ought 
to be abolished. Dr. Carey took an active 
part in attempting to establish a leper hos- 
pital in this city. He was the founder of 
the Agricultural Society in Calcutta.” 

Mr. Robinson preached a funeral ser- 
mon to the memory of the late Dr. Carey, 
at the Lall Bazar Chapel, June 15. The 
sermon was merely a sliort history of the 
life of the deceased, both previous and 
subsequent to his arrival in this country. 
On June 22d, another funeral sermon w'as 
preached on tlie same subject, at the Union 
Chapel, by Professor Mack, of the Se- 
rainpore College. 

OUDE ASTRONOMERSHIP. 

There are several candidates for tlic situa- 
tion of astronomer to the King of Oude, 
and among tlie rest two colonels, wdio are 
not considered likely to succeed, as the 
Governor General, it is said, objects to 
tlie einploynient of officers of such high 
rank by native princes excepting in a mili- 
tary capacity. Capt. R. B. l\*inbcrtoii, 
surveyor of Maunikpore, is thought to 
stand a very good cliance. The appoint- 
ment has been offered, it is said, to Capt. 
Troyer, of the Lottery Committee, who 
has declined it . — licngal Herald, June 22. 

COLTUKE OF TEA. 

The Mccrul Observer says that the medi- 
cal officer in charge of the botanical gar- 
den at Saharunpore has received directions 
to select such spots on the lulls as he may 
deem eligible for the cultivation of the tea 
jilant; and that Mr. Gordon, late of 
Mackintosh’s house, has been appointed, 
on a salary of a thousand rupees a month, 
to bring round the tea plants from China, 
and obtain as much insight into the man- 
ner of its culture as possible, 

MURUEUrRS or MR. RICHARDSON. 

Five Oi' the murderers of the late Mr. 
Richardson (see p. 82) were executed on 
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the 6th, in front of the Allipore gaol. Be- 
fore tlie culprits iwere all prepared for their 
final exit, the drop, rudely constructed of 
bamboos, gave way, and launched three 
of them into eternity, precipitated another, 
together with several of the executioners, 
to the ground, a distance of about thirty 
feet, and left the remaining culprit stand- 
ing on that part of the platform which re- 
mained firm. This last, a brahmin, seem- 
ed very impatient to meet his fate, for he 
abused the authorities for their bungling 
management, called to the culprit below 
to make haste up and be hanged, and. 
soon as the noose was adjusted, jumped off 
the scaffolding with such a bound, that 
when brought up by the jerk of the rope, 
the blood gushed out from his nose and 
mouth. — Bengal Herald^ June 8, 

iMatira0. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COORG CAMPAIGN. 

The following report of the operations 
of the column under Lieut. Col. Jackson 
is published in the Fori St, George Gazelle 
of April 25th : — 

To the Assist. Adj. Gcii.Coorg Field Force. 

Sir ; — I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 5th instant. 

My operations and movements have tieen 
so intimately combined, that 1 shall best 
comply with your request by detailing the 
transactions of each day in succession. 

On the 29tli March, I struck my camp, 
and moved on the road to Bellaripett. At 
about four miles from Comblic, niy ad- 
vanced skirmishers fell in with a small 
picqiiet of the enemy ; three men were 
taken prisoners. About a mile further I 
came in sight of the stockade of Baylu 
Cotta. 1 was induced to attempt gaining 
possession of it without the necessity of 
firing on the Byo^s, who were the princi. 
pal part of the g^rison. In this I lailcd. 
1 immediately carried the place by assault, 
under a partial fire from both sides. No 
loss w'as sustained b.^ me, and only a few 
of the Coorgs reported to be killed and 
wounded. 1 then proceeded on to eligible 
ground for encampment, nine miles two 
furlongs 110 yards from Comblic;. At 
that ground 1 halted on the SOth and 81st, 
the men and the whole of the carriage 
being excessively fatigued. On the morn- 
ing of the 31st, I ordered Capt. Noble, of 
the 40th, with the light company of that 
regiment, to reconnoitre, and report upon 
the road in advance, having received intel- 
ligence of a strong stockade, well garri. 
soned, situate about six miles from my 
camp. The detachment w'as also accom- 
panied by my brigade major. This duty 


was satisfactorily performed, and it was as. 
certained that the stockade last mentioned 
had been entirely abandoned. 

On the lat inst. 1 moved my camp to 
ground which had been selected the day 
befora, wiiliin half a mile of the abandoned 
stockade. On the 2d, I encamped at 
Ecurmungal, near the Moodemoor Pa- 
goda. On that evening I received intelli- 
gence that the Coorgs w'ere in force at a 
stockade about five miles in my front, 
through which ran the road to Bellaripett. 
1 w as informed likewise that a man, called 
the Sereshtadar. and 250 additional Coorgs, 
had arrived from above the Ghaut. On the 
morning of the 3d, I ordered Capt.Nobleof 
the 40th, in command of forty of H. M.*s 
48tli foot, 120 Sepoys, and accompanied by 
my major of brigade, to proceed and care- 
fully leconnoitre the road and the stockade. 
After penetrating, by an excessively bad 
road, .about four miles, the advanced skir- 
misliers of the reconnoitring party fell in 
w'ith the abandoned weapons and rice of a 
picquet, w'hich the enemy bad pushed for. 
ward on the road. Owing to the thickly- 
wooded hilU and dense jungle, the men 
escaped without being seen. Proceeding 
cautiously ratlier less than a mile farther, 
the situation of the stockade became visilile. 
FteJing the way with an advanced party, 
winding amongst steep and wooded hills, 
with a most impraelicable country on both 
sides, a sudden turn on the road, under a 
high jungly bank, placed Capt. Noble di- 
rectly in Iront of the stockade. A straight 
and steep ascent led up to the gate, at 
about 100 yards distance, flanked on both 
sides by wooded hills, ciested with the 
prolongations of the stockade. The turn 
of the load above alluded to covered the 
main body from the fire of the stockade it- 
self; and Capt. Noble ordered the men to 
be there kept out of fire, while he advanced 
with six sepoys, accompanied by the bri- 
gade major. \Vhen as far as he considered 
it prudent for the men to advance, Capt. 
Noble, desiring the brigade major to make 
the sepoys keep a sharp look-out on both 
sides, ran forward to a tree on the road, 
about fifty yards from the entrance to the 
stockade. From this point, he completed 
the reconnoissance, and then returned to 
the main body, gave the word to retire, 
when a sharp fire from the thick jungle 
in every direction was poured in on the 
p.'irty, killing and wounding several. The 
retreat was continued, firing on the Coorgs 
as they showed themselves on tlio flanks 
and rear; but both European and native 
soldiers became harassed and dispirited at 
sustaining so galling a fire from an invisi. 
ble foe, under a burning sun and over a 
most fatiguing road. This bush-fighting 
continued for about four miles, when a 
strong support from llie camp was met 
w'itli, and succeeded iu checking the further 
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advance of the Coorgs. The killed and 
wounded that morning are affixed in tlie 
list A. During the night of the 3d, a 
large proportion of my cai ririge deserted, 
disorganizing my commissariat, and ren- 
dering it a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to collect sufficient carriage for the sick 
and wounded. My situation among the 
hills rendered even my supply of water 
extremely precarious, and the hourly de- 
sertions threatened to leave me without 
the means of transporting my ammunition, 
grain, sick and wounded, &c. I was led 
to expect a number of Coolies at Paddum- 
palli, from the information of the potail of 
that village, and principally with that ob- 
ject in view I marched and encamped there 
on the 4th. During the succeeding night, 
fresh desertions look place ; many bullocks 
were knocked up, and a bo<ly of upwards 
of seventy bearers decamped from 11. M.*s 
48th at once. With strenuous exertions, 
and great personal sacrifices on the pait of 
the officers, who relinquished their tent 
and private bageage in many instances, to 
furnish aid for the emergency, I succeeded 
in moving at day- break on the morning of 
the 5tii towards Konka. When about 
half way to that village, and passing 
through a deep and difficult gorge, sur. 
rmiuded by hills and forest of inconceiva- 
ble wildness, the udvaneed guard, which T 
kd in person, sustained a iieavy tiie from 
every part of the jungle; but not a Coorg 
was visible, although my skirmishers pene- 
trated as far as the underwood admitted. 
W'hilc repelling this attack, some of the 
Coorgs took advantage of the cover and 
very confined nature of the road, to slip in 
at intervals, unavoidably occurring in the 
line of march, and brutally massacred some 
of the sick, wounded, and follow'ers. The 
ammunition-bullocks were here dropping 
in the road, and it was only by the gieat- 
est labour and difficulty that a large pro- 
portion of the whole was saved. The 
number of killed and wounded this day is 
affixed in the list B. 

At Konka, 1 halted for an hour to re- 
fresh the men, and then moved on to the 
ground I had formerly occupied on my 
first march from Comblic. As the Coorgs 
were passing my flanks in large numbers, 
with the view of cutting otT my retreat, and 
from experience I had every reason to know 
that my only chance of being able to trans- 
port my stores, sick, wounded, &c. was 
to get beyond the precincts of -the thick 
jungle, upon receiving authentic informa- 
tion that the Coorgs were in great force, 
joined by all the Ryots in the neighbour- 
liood, and collectively amounting to at 
least 2,000 or 3,000 men, and that the 
whole road to Comblic by way of Baylu 
Cotta was lined witli Coorgs, every tree 
and point of vantage forming a post for ten 
or a dozen of them ; upon receiving this 


intelligence, I determined to avoi<l a use- 
IchS encounter, the terini nation to which 
could not be any but disastrous, owing to 
the disheartened state of the troops. Witli 
this view I moved upon the road to Cassa- 
gode on the morning of the 6th ; and. after 
a most harassing march over a road almost 
impassable, I readied my destination about 
half- past five p. m. I immediately took 
measuios to transport my sick and wounded 
to Caniianore and Mangalore respectively, 
it being absolutely impossible to forward 
them to either of the field-hospitals of Per- 
ripatam and Booscottah. On the morning 
of the 8th, I moved to ray present position 
at Comblic, w'here I await further orders ; 
and in the mean time I am actively endea- 
vouring to reorganize the force under my 
command. 

With regard to the reorganization of 
the force, I beg to offer the Allowing ob- 
servations. Firstly, as a point of huma- 
nity, and one acting powerfully on the 
minds of the troops — the certainty that all 
sick and wounded would be deprived of 
every means of carriage on again advancing 
into Coorg All must have been abandoned 
in the late movements if, as I before said, 
the personal sacrifice of officers liad not 
materially assisted me. But with regard 
to the future, such aid will not be avail- 
able, as 1 feel convinced, from personal 
i'tiquii) and observation, that the officers 
will be immediately deprived of all their 
own means upon an order to advance : 
even their servants will refuse to return to 
the Coorg jungles. IMy own personal ex- 
perience exemplifies this, 1 gave up niy 
palankeen and bearers, with tiie bearers 
also who conveyed my tents, to the num- 
ber of sixteen men, for the conveyance of 
the wounded, and even they also de- 
camped in the night from Padd.:mpalli. 
Secondly. Bullocks can be collected suffi- 
cient to start the grain, ammunition, &c. 
from this ; but any spare ones, to replace 
losses from fatigue and the enemy, are 
quite out of the question. Indifferent 
coolies and dooly bearers arc procurable ; 
but the assistant collector Informs me that 
no dependence can be placed on them ; and 
that he greatly fears they will all desert on 
re-entering the Coorg territory. Thirdly. 
I do not consider that guns, without a 
strong reinforcement, would enable my 
now weakened force to penetrate to Bella- 
ripelt; and I humbly conceive that the 
nature of the country was unknow'n to tny 
superiors, when their instructions to that 
effect w'ere transmitted to me. Fourthly. 
1 beg to enclose the accompanying letter 
forwarded to me by the officer command, 
ing detachment H.M. 48tb, by wdiich I 
regret to observe, that severe jungle fever 
has broken out among the men. I trust I 
shall meet the wishes of the brigadier com- 
mauding tlie Coorg force, in adopting the 
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advice contained in that letter ; and for- 
warding the sick, accordingly, by &ea to 
Cannanore, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signcki) GsOf Jackson, Lt. Col. 

Comg. A. C. C. F. F. 
Comblie, 11th April 1834. 

A. 

Return of killed and wound^ on the 3d of 
April 1834. 

H. M. 48th Killed : 1 serjcant, 8 rank 

and file. Wounded: 1 subaltern, 7 rank and file; 3 
severelyA 4 slightly. 

40th Regt. N. 1.— Killed: 1 subaltern, 2 scr- 
jeants or havildars, l drummer, 17 rank and file. 
Wounded: 1 serjeant or havildar, 28 rank and 
file ; 15 severely, 14 slightly. 

T^Cal— Killeo:- 1 subaltern, 3 serjeants or ha- 
vildars, 1 druromCT, 26 rank and file. Wounded: 
1 subaltern, 1 serjeant or havildar, 36 rank and 
file. 

Name of officer killed — Ensign Johnstone, .'•1st 
regt. N.I., doing duty with 40th regt. N.I. 

Name of officer wounded — Lieut. Smith, H.M. 
4Cth regt., slightly. 


B. 

Return of the killed and wounded on .Ith April 
1834. 

H. M. 48th Regt.— Killed ; 1 rank and file. 

Wounded: 3 rank and file; 2 severely, 1 since 
dead : 1 slightly. 

40th Regt. N. I.— Killed: 3 rank and file. 
Wounded ; 1 sevjeant or havildar, 1 rank and file ; 
1 severely, 1 slightly. 

Total— Killed : 4 rank and file. Wounded: 

1 serjeant or havildar, 4 rank and file. 

Return of followers killed, missing, and 
wounded, from the 3d to the 6th inclusive. 

H. M. 48th Ilcgt.— Killed and missing : 2 dooly 
maistries, and (10 dooly bearers. Wounded : 2 
dooly bearers. 

40th Regt. N. I.— Killed and missing : 1 dooly 
bearer and 2 armourers. 

Total — Killed and missing: 2 dooly maistries, 
61 dooly beerers, and 2 armourers. Wounded: 

2 dooly iiearers. 


Camp Comblie, 11th April 1834. 

Sir T have the honour to inform you 
that, within the last three days, 1 have 
admitted thirteen men * of the detachment 
into hospital with the jungle or remittent 
fever of a severe form, and from the ra- 
pid admission hitherto, I have every rea- 
son to believe that the increase will be 
very considerable, owing to the malaria 
of the jungle, which, I believe, their consti- 
tutions, generally speaking, to have largely 
imbibed. I further beg leave to state 
that, in consequence of the severe reme. 
dies necessary for the treatment of this 
disease, the patients that recover will be 
so weakened by the strong measures pur- 
sued, that they will be totally iinfi’t for 
active service for a considerable period. 

I beg also to state, that it is my wish 
that the patients at present in hospital be 
forthwith sent down on a pattamar to Can- 
nanore, as the disease requires comforts 
and attentions, with which I am totally 
unable to supply them. 

While writing the above, 1 have had a 

♦ Admitted, April 9th, three men ; 10th, four 
do ; llih, seven do. 


report made to me of another man having 
been admitted with the fever. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) A. H. Cowan, 
Assist. Surg. H.M. 48th regt. 

In medical charge. 

To Capt. W’^illatts, H.M. 48th regr, 

Comg. Detachment. 

The Gazette of the 23d contains the fol- 
lowing Government Order ; 

Fort SL George^ May 23, 18.34- — The 
Governor in Council has great satisfaction 
in publishing the following general order, 
by his Exc. the Right lion, the Governor 
General and Commander-in-chief in In- 
dia. 

** Head Quarters Ootacamund, 
17th May 1831. 

“ The Governor '’General and Com.. 
maiider-in- Chief has much pleasure in 
expressing to Ih igadier Lindesay, C. I>. hi-, 
entire approbation of the manner in which 
the military operitions under his general 
control, against the Ilajah of Coorg, have 
been brought to a speedy and successful 
terniinntion. llis Lordship had confi- 
dently anticipated this result, from the Rrl- 
gadiei’s long experience and established 
reput ’.tion. 

“ To Lieutenant Col. Steuart, who 
commanded a detachment from the main 
column under Brig. Lindesay, the expres- 
sion of his Lordahip’s satisfaction h aUo 
due, for having successfully overcome all 
the obstacles o])poscd by the enemy to his 
progress, ami for having effected, in obe- 
dience to his orders, a junction with the 
column under Col. Foulis’s command. 

“ The column under the command of 
Col. Waugh met with complete failure. 
The loss of many brave men is to be de- 
plored, and of none more than of the g.il- 
lant Lieut. Col. Mill. The determined 
valour displayed by the officers and troops, 
and more especially by H.M ’s 55th, is 
the best consolation for this misforlune. 
His lordship has carefully examined the 
detailed reports whi^ h he had required of 
the operations of this column, and is happy 
in generally concurring in the opinion of 
Brig, Lindesay, that Col. Waugh is not 
justly chargeable with blame ; that all his 
orders and arrangements appear to htive 
been made with sound discretion and a 
due observance of correct military princi- 
ples, and that the disaster may be ascribed 
to the extreme difficulty of the country, 
and to those accidents to which the best 
concerted schemes will occasionally be 
liable. 

** It may perhaps be regretted that the 
attack was so long persevered in ; but the 
good order in which the retreat was made 
to the ground occupied before the attack, 
proves that the arrangements were ably 
made, while the perseverance with which 
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the main object of the operations of this 
column was followed up, reflects the great- 
est credit upon Col. Waugh. 

« The good disposition made by Col. 
Foulis, in command of the south-western 
column, for the attack of the Huggula 
Ghaut, and the gallantry with which it 
was carried, reflect tiie greatest credit upon 
tliat offleer and the officers and men under 
his command. Col. Fuulis*s name will 
be brought to the particular notice of the 
Hon. Court. 

To all the officers and men composing 
the several columns above enumerated, 
his Lordship expresses his thanks for their 
zealous and gallant conduct. Although 
the tiuops have had to engage an enemy 
much inferior to themselves, yet the ex- 
ces:>ive strength of the mountains and 
densely jungle cotintry con.ttituted a re- 
sistance, which the greatest perseverance 
and courage could alone have surmounted, 
'i'lie army have the satisfactiuii of know, 
ing, that a sanguinary tyrant has been 
subdued, and a valiiahle acrpiisitioii been 
made to the Company’s territories To 
the excellent order and discipline of the 
troops may in part he ascribed the general 
desire ex|)ressed by the iniiabitaiits to be- 
come the subjects of the British Govern- 
ment. 

** The conduct of Lieut. Col. Jackson, 
in comm ind of the north- western column, 
being under investigation, bis I.ordsliip 
refrains for tlie present fioni making any 
remark upon the operations of that part of 
tlie force. 

The Governor General cannot omit 
to mention in this place, the eminent ser- 
vices of Lieut. Col. J. S. Fraser, to whom 
\\a« entrusted the conduct of our nego- 
ciali»»ns with the enemy. By the judi- 
cious arrangements which that officer 
.ulopted, the successes of the troops were 
ably seconded ; while bis subsequent mea- 
sures, in administering the aflairs of the 
Coorg country, have been so discreet and 
conciliatory, as to gain fur liini the con- 
fidence of the inhabitants, and to secure 
tlieir entire and willing obedience. 

** By command of llis £xc. the Right 
Hon, the Governor General. 

“ W. H. JMacnaciiten, 

‘‘ Sec. to Governor General.” 

Prochoiintioii. 

Whereas it is the unanimous wish of 
the inhabitants of Coorg to be taken under 
the protection of the British government, 
his Exc. the Right Hon. the Governor 
General has been pleased to resolve Uiat 
tlie territory heretofore governed by Veer 
Rajender Woody er shall be transferred to 
the Hon. Company. 

The inhabitants are hereby assured that 
they shall not again be subjected to native 
rule ; tliat their civil rights and religious 
usages w'ill be respected, and that the 
greatest desire will invariably be shown 
Asiat.Jour. N. S. VoL. 15. No.GO. 


by the British Government to augment 
Uieir security, comfort, and happiness. 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser, Lt. Col. 

and Pol. AgenL 

Camp at Maddakarree, 7lh May 1834. 

We understand that Col. Fraser has 
been appointed commissioner in Coorg, 
and commandant of the troops in that pro- 
vince. — Mad. Herald, May 24. 

The Coorg rajah has been lodged in the 
fort at Bangalore ; but, it is said, his ulti- 
mate destination is Vellore. 

The Courier relates that, as an evi- 
dence that he ivas not that tyrannical prince 
which some have represented him, it is 
said, it was distressing to hear the crying 
and lamentation of men, women, and 
children upon the occasion.** The rajah 
is described as having a fine commanding 
countenance, a fair complexion, a piercing 
eye, and well-proportioned form. 

The Herald says that all the Coorg force 
is broken up ; the 36'th is to remain ; ail 
the other corps move to Bangalore, Man- 
galore, Cannanore, Bcllary, and Shikar- 
pore. 

A private letter from Coorg states 
“ Live Mussulmans of rank, who have 
been the gient instigators to all the raja’s 
late actions, have been taken. It appears 
that proof has been obtained that they w'ere 
likew’ise the principal persons concerned 
in the ‘ Bangalore pig row.’ The raja’s sis- 
ter, about wbom all this business origi- 
nated, it is almost certain, will be placed 
on the inusnud. 1 saw her at Bangalore, 
at the house of a lady of rank at that sta- 
tion. She is about twenty-four years of 
age, pretty, and very fair, and quite the 
lady, having sometJjing very dislin^uc 
about her, and appears exceedingly well- 
informed for a native lady. She had no 
scruples of sitting unveiled in the presence 
of European gentlemen, and conversed 
with us sans ccremonic. Her husband was 
also present ; he is a clown of a fellow, 
but is very shrewd and intelligent.” 

The first portion of the property cap- 
tured in Coorg is advertised to be sold at 
Bangalore on the 1 Gtli June. It comprises 
richly embroidered Benares and Delhi 2 >ilks, 
silver and ivory howdahs, two silver ele- 
phants two feet and a-half high, superb 
elephant rilles of extraordinary bore, by 
the fir-st London makers, a highly finished 
air-gun, by Standenmayer, “ of historical 
interest,” &c. 

A party are still employed in digging 
for treasure. Twelve lakhs, in bard coin, 
is already in hand. 

OrERA'lJOys IN THE NORTHERN CIRCARS. 

Ext! act of a letter from Vizianacrum, 
dated ‘JSth April ; — “ The wars of the 
(2 E) 
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north, like tliose of the west, arc at an 
end, and although our official display lias 
not lold our doings, still we have had 
enough of trouble and botheration. Our 
greatest enemy has been the climate, which 
has proved of a most unhealthy natiiie. 
As for enemy, in the shape of human be- 
ings, wemay say we have had none; thehill 
people of the Kimedy country have shown 
none of the pluck the inhabitants of Coorg 
have. The Company, nevertheless, have 
gained much more from our labours than 
tliey will from the Coorg campaign. Pie- 
viously, the hilly part of the Kimedy coun- 
try was considered as incapable of tillage 
and fit only for the growth of jungle wood ; 
ill consequence it was U^hUtf taxed. The 
grasping disposition of the hill chiefs, who 
paid the tribute, was not willing to 
part even with that little, and accordingly 
laid plots, the object of u'bicli u as to show 
that they were unable to a realize a living, 
much less to pay tribute to Government. 
In furtherance of this, they hired villains 
to destroy by fire and to plunder one or two 
villages. The unfortunate ryots, of cour'^e, 
cried out their inability to pay their rents; 
the hill chiefs in turn spoke of theirs, al- 
though they had taken the lion’s share of 
the plunder and were regularly paid by 
those who were not robbed. Governinent 
has not drawn a rupee from several of the 
districts for years past. We were not long 
out till the collector realized a lac and a- 
half rupees, and lots of coin has since been 
collected. In addition to this, a complete 
knowledge of the capabilities of the coun- 
try has been obtained, and it is found to be 
a mo.st fertile one. The vegetable matter 
which undergoes decomposition on the 
hills, and of course proves excellent ma- 
nure, is washed dowm on the plains by the 
monsoon, and rich crops are annually 
reaped in a country which was supposed 
to be nearly barren. Most of the rebel 
leaders have suffered death, and it is now 
considered that all matters will remain per- 
manently quiet. The hill-people proved 
an insignificant enemy, and ventured to 
off*er tlie shadow of an opposition only, 
when the natural defences of the locality 
favoured them; so that, in point of fact, 
there can be said to have been veiy little 
fighting. The troops are returning to can- 
tonment gradually, and in a very short 
lime only a small force will remain out.” 

We learn by letters from Vizagapatam 
of the 7th, that the peace of the district was 
again disturbed in the south-east quarter, 
by the return of a noted rebel, named Pai- 
kerow. This man is stated to liave about 
COO followers, a number most probably 
exaggerated ; but it is satisfactory to learn 
that, whereas in former instances the vil- 
lagers flocked to every upraised standard of 
revolt, they now, assured of our protection, 
are remaining peifectlj quiet. Four com- 
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panies, under Major Tolson, had marched 
against the rebel chief, and would soon set- 
tle his business if he did not take himself 
oflTin time. In Kimedy, the Jeringhy man, 
who shot poor Major Baxter, is the oidy 
person of note uncaptured ; they expect to 
nab him also in a few days. All accounts 
concur in warm applause of the master! v 
and efficient manner in which the settle- 
ment of these difficult and troublesome 
affairs has been managed by the commis- 
bioner, Mr. G. llussell . — Madras Herald f 
Mat/ 17. 

A letter from Vizagapatam of the li>th 
May mentions that the party under Major 
Tolson, which went in quest of Paikerow, 
fell in with him on the 9th ; but he dreaded 
the tussle and fled to the jungle. I’hree 
only of his party were killed and uounded, 
and two taken jirisoncrs, without any lo^s 
on our side. These prisoners have given 
a most miserable description of the 
taudlng eliief’s camp. l)isa|>poinre(i in all 
hopes of assi:stance from the villagers, tlii*\ 
are reduced to almost a state of starva 
tion. The fact speaks volumes for t!ie 
utility of our interference. — Ibid.,, May , 

Some private letters respecting the ope- 
rations in the Kinietly district appeal in 
the Madras papers, which make us legiet 
extremely that no officnil details oftliem are 
published. The wi iters not onlv coiuia- 
dict each olhei regarding most impoitaiu 
facts, hut charge each other with false 
hood, notorious untriilhs/* ivc. Undei 
these circum-.tanees, we feel it to he the 
saftest course to del’er recording these trans- 
actions till we meet with accounts woithy 
of reliance. 

We subjoin, liovvever, the particulars of 
Lieut, Shcrurd’s fall, by a wiiter in the 
Jfera/dt who signs himself “ Anti Ilnrn- 
bug,*’ in contrarliction of a piecLding ac- 
count : — 

“ Regarding poor Sherard’s death, 

‘ Ague/ is altogether wrong ; it was at 
Walladah, and not Kimdevah, that this 
promising young officer fell, and Lieut. 
Haly was in command on that occasion. 
The first Walladah affair was in tliis wise • 
an attack was ordered, on the morning of the 
12th of .January, on that strong-hold of the 
rebels, by the field post of Waranassy, 
under Lieut. Haly, and that of Kimdevah 
commanded by Lieut. Shernrd, acting un- 
der Lieut. Haly’s orders. These detacli- 
ments reached Walladah without opposi- 
tion, but, about an hour afterwards, a 
heavy fire wa^ opened on our troops from 
the jungle ai'.d hills in the immcdi.ite vici- 
nity of the place. Lieut. Sherard was par- 
ticularly directed not to go outside the 
village, as exposure on the occasion could 
tend to no g<»od, where the foe was con- 
cealed. Unfortunately, poor Sherard neg- 
lected this advice, consequently vvas im- 
prudent, and his imprudence cost him his 
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jifc — peace to liis remaiiiy ! He was a no- 
ble fellow, a good and a brave officer, and 
a perfect gentleman; the remaiks of ‘ the 
mean-spirited and pusillanimous * will 
never injure Ills memory.’* 

MYSORE. 

Wc understand important changes are 
about to be made in the government of 
Mysore. Mr. Casamaijor left the hill? the 
other day to meet the rajah of INIysore, at 
Nunjingode, to propose to his higliiiess the 
advantage of giving up a portion of his 
country in lieu of tiie subsidy of about 
thirteen lacs of Cautery pagodas ceded by 
the treaty of 1799. Thesubsifly was seven 
Idc^ of st.ir pagodas, .30,000 for pensions 
.iiiH four lacs for the sillcdurs. The por. 
lion is the lion’s sliarc, two-thirds, or the 
foijzJaries of Bangalore, Chittledroog, 
and Niiggiir. On the relinii of ]Mr. (’., 

It was in eircuhitioii that the rajah, in his 
interview, made some strong ohjeclions to 
the generous piopositions of the Governor 
General. The revenue under the com- 
niis -.loners has been nineteen and seven- 
teen lacs of pagodas annually, whereas 
It was twenty-four lacs wIkmi under the 
contiol of the lajah ; hut t!ic calculation 
was to he taken according to the collection 
of the commission, whereby the Govern- 
ment gel-* so many more dirty acres. The 

residency is to he reduced Mad. llcraldf 

Jiyr. i'O*. 

Tiic IL’i'/tld of M'ly 91st says, on the 
authority of a letter from Bangalore, that 
the .‘1.3th and 4Blh N.I., which had inarch- 
ed for their respective destinations, had 
been halted by an express from the Gover- 
nor General; ihe cause was not made 
pubhr, hilt the most prevailing rumour 
was tint some disturh.incc A>as biewiiig in 
Alysoic. 

'I’liere is a party in Mysore of a dispo- 
sition opposed to every thing like order and 
])caceahle goveinment, ever on the look- 
ouf for opportunities to make evident llicir 
disposition. It was said, and vve lielicve 
with truth, that had greater resistance been 
ulTered to the progiessof the British troops 
in the Coorg country, such assistance as 
the Mysoreans had calculated upon and 
would very much have protracted the final 
termination of the war, a body of them 
were in readiness to join the Coorg people, 
and assist fhein in their endeavours to 
oblige the British troops to retrace their 
steps under circumstances the most disas- 
trous: but the Mysoreans were restrained 
by the pusillanimity and irresolution of the 
Coorg rajah himself, and the rapidity with 
which the British executed their every un- 
dertaking, and made conquest sure upon 
their own terms. But what the Mysoreans 
can be meditating now it is hard to conjec- 
ture ; we must therefore trust to time and 
oilier events to make public the cause which 
has led to the ‘Jolli and 48tli N.l. being 
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commanded to halt at the places where the 
express should reach them.— J/arf, Coiir.. 
June 3. 

RITMOURED ARRAKGEMEMTS. 

The Madras Herald says : “ Col. Briggs 
is to proceed to Mysore, and, conjointly 
with Mr. Macleod, to arrange matters 
there. Col. Stewart, from Hyderabad, to 
succeed Col. Briggs at Nagpore : his ow n 
successor is not ii.amcd. The Governor- 
general had intended visiting Madras the 
end of this month. His lordship now 
put poses remaining some lime longer on 
the hills, and holding there the first assem- 
bly of the neiv supreme council. Col. 
Morison proceeds thither, asw'ill also, it is 
expected, Mr. Macaulay immediately after 
his arrival at Calcutta. Our governor will 
of course be an extiaordiiiary iriember of 
such council, accorrling to the provisions 
of the new charier.” 

Mr. Macaulay disembarked on the 10th 
June, under a salute of fifteen guns, from 
the fort. The had a fine voyage of 
only three months, having left Falmouth 
on tlic lull March. 

MAJOR GKN. M'dOW'ELL. 

It is our melancholy duty to rccoid tlic 
death of one of the most grillant veterans 
of the Madias at my, Major Gen. Sir A. 
McDoAvell, K c. » , wlio expired at his re- 
sidence at Giiindy, on the night of the 
15ih inst., at the advanced age of seventy- 
three ’ Coieinporary with the oldest, and 
in his late high situation still in contact 
with the youngest, officers of our army, 
an iiniulcrrupted period of service, extend- 
ing over above half a centurv', had made 
him the acquaintance, while his militniy 
talents had gained him the res})ecl, and his 
])rivatc virlues the friendship of all ; and 
it is amidst a sentiment of universal legret 
that, after a long, useful, and honourable 
career, the gallant old soldier has sunk to 
his final rest. — Mad. Herald, May 17. 

At the funeral, on the 16ili, we under- 
stand that, through the oppressive heat on 
that day, about fifteen mtn of II. M. 6'3d 
regt. fainted. Fioin the same cause, one 
scrjeanl and iivo corporals of that re^^imvnl 
were on the following day laid in their 
graves ! We record the simple but appall- 
ing fact, and add to it an echo of the pub- 
lic demand, what iiecessity there existed 
for marching these men out at the early 
hour of four — of their being ordeied 
under arms at a still earlier hour? —lOid., 
May 2 1 . 

it has been observed by the oldest resi- 
dents of the place, that the severity of the 
land-winds during the present season is 
greater than has been known for many 
years past ;* yet, notwithstanding this, the 

* I'lie Conner of May 1(5 states that, ** S'eldom, 
uiitii the arrival of the iJew-for, has the thermome- 
ter been below IKi*' in the shade.’' 
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men of H.M. 63d regt., recently arrived 
from New South Wales, were marched 
from the Fort to St. George's Church, a 
distance of about three miles, at four 
o'clock on the afternoon of Friday last, to 
meet the corpse of the late Major Gen. Sir 
A, McDowell, and that, as the natural 
consequence of such an unnecessary expcr> 
sure to the inclemency of the weather, and 
at a time of the day when the heat of the 
sun is much more poweifiil than in the 
forenoon, ten or more sunk under the 
duty thus required of them ; of which num- 
ber three expired and were buried on the 
following evening. We also understand 
that from ten to fifteen others were taken 
ill on their return home. We dare not 
trust ourselves with saying all xve feel on 
the present occasion ; but we may be per- 
mitted to ask, if the life of a British sol- 
dier is of so little value, that he shall be 
ordered upon a duty of mere military eti- 
quette and ceremony, at a time and under 
circumstances whicli shall place his life in 
jeopardy, if not deprive him of it altoge- 
ther? — Mad, Coiir., Mn^S,0. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

A meeting of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity of Madras was held on the 2d June, 
Mr. A. K. Bantlcman in the chair, to con- 
sider the means of supplying the want of 
Cnglish preachers, when a memorial to the 
House of Commons was agreed to, wherein 
it is represented that many of the memo- 
rialists are persons of distinction, moving 
in the higher spheres of society ; That they 
arestedfast in their allegiance to the Crown 
of Great Britain, and have invitriably 
proved themselves faithful and loyal sub- 
jects : That they have felt deeply, and yet 
borne patiently, the extensive evils which 
have resulted from the want of a Catholic 
priesthood well initiated into English li- 
terature : That the English language is 
the only language sufficiently familiar to 
them : That the Catholic priesthood of this 
place is almost exclusively composed of 
clergymen of the Italian and French na- 
tions, and of natives of Goa, who are not 
acquainted w'ith the English language to 
any degree to enable them to extend the 
sphere of their spiritual usefulness to that 
large fold of Christians which has been 
committed to their charge: That a' great 
portion of the memorialists is composed of 
East-Indians, wdio make the English 
chiefly the medium of communication: 
That for want of ministers who can impart 
the comforts of religion through the means 
of the only language generally understood, 
numerous Catholics live in a state of iric- 
ligion, and at the awful moment of death 
quit this earthly abode without any of those 
spiritual graces so necessary to their eter- 
nal salvation : That, though at present ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of similar pri- 


vileges, they view with pleasure and 
gratitude those acts of his Majesty’s and 
the Hon. Company's Governments, which 
afford the means of moral and religious 
instruction to British subjects in India, of 
the Protestant and Presbyterian faith, 
through a well-educated and well -main- 
tained English clergy ; and they pray the 
House to take their case into consideration, 
and supply the want they so much feel, by 
causing Roman Catholic clergymen to be 
sent out from the United Kingdom, and 
maintained in India. 

IDOL IN THE MUKRO CHOULTRY. 

A writer in the Madras Courier states 
that an idol has been set up in the choul- 
try built by Government at Gooty, in ho- 
nour of Sir Thomas Munro. He adds : — 
‘‘ This is but one of the many instances 
which, to my knowledge, exist in the Bel- 
lary district, of a public display of respect 
for Hindooism. It is to be lamented that 
the government is not more catholic in 
spirit, and that they should give their sanc- 
tion to the repdir of heathen temidcs nil 
over the country, w’hen they arc unable to 
afford proper accommodation at public 
worship for their Christian subjects.’* 

Another writer rectifies this statement as 
follows ; — “ I am gjieved to say, the infor- 
mation is correct as to its general outline ; 
but, instead of o/^cidol, there are two ; and, 
instead of being recently placed there, they 
w'cre placed there by permission so long 
ago as September 1832, since which time 
2innjah has been made to them. I think 
the mistake as to the time originates in 
mistaking Ghooty for Putticondali (the vil- 
lage in which Sir T. M. died), in which 
place apettah has been built from the same 
principle as the choultry, and in which, I 
am given to understand, a very ancient 
image, brouglit from a long distance, has 
been very recently placed. 1 cannot posi- 
tively find out from whence it was brought ; 
but this I know — it is there.’* 

SPORTING IN THE NEILGHERRIES. 

Extract of a letter from Outacamund ; — 
“ There is excellent shooting here ; snipes, 
woodcocks, partridges, peafowls, jungle- 
fowls, hares, elks, and bears, are abundant ; 
tigers arc numerous, and not very agree- 
able neighbours. I lately went to one 
tiger-hunt, and, please God, X shall never 
go to another. 1 was posted on a rock, in 
company with an old hand, an experienced 
sportsman, and, after waiting a short time, 
I saw the tiger we were in .search of com- 
ing down directly upon us. 1 pointed 
him out to my companion on the rock, 
who without delay scrambled down, 
mounted his pony, and galloped away, de- 
siring me to follow ; but it was too late 
cither to pursue his steps or his advice ; so, 
putting a bold face on the matter, and 
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screwing up my cournge to the sticking 
point, 1 fired both barrels of my gun at the 
animal as he was approaching, but ineiiec- 
tually. Upon this, the tiger, bccoinipg 
enraged, charged me. 1, seeing no other 
means of escape, rolled myself down the 
rock, which is about thirty feet in height, 
my enemy pursuing me. On reaching 
the bottom, the tiger luckily scampered off 
into the jungle, and left me with a sprained 
ancle to walk away as w'ell as I could. 
The party, who at a short distance wit- 
nessed the whole proceeding, gave me up 
in despair, and were upon the very eve of 
firing upon the tiger as we were rolling 
over the rock within a few inches of each 
other. This affair has given me a disgust 
for tiger-hunting, as I have no inclination 
again to lun the hazard of being devoured 
by a wild beast, or of breaking my neck in 
tumbling over precipices, or of being shot 
by iny friends attempting to save niy life. 
(3ur licngallec tiger-shooting is tame kind 
of sport when compared with this dare- 
devil pastime of our Mull brethren on the 
Ncilgherries.*’ 

ATTORNIES. 

A report is in circulation that we are to 
have no Jess than sh' more attornies from 
England by the next arrivals ! Those who 
arc already admitted, we believe, find it 
is easier to hope tijan to be employed. The 
supply even now by far exceeds the de- 
mand. What golden prospects the new 
comers must have ! Why, if matters pro- 
ceed in this way, w'c shall have more attor- 
nies than auctioneers. I3ut tlicre a»e few 
evils that do not produce some good. One 
advantage of these swarms must, we ap- 
prehend, be — cheap law; and if so, the 
effect is a consummaiion devoutly to be 
wished. — O'cz., Mai/ 17. 


PILGRIM TAX. 

An anonymous writer in the ?Ia(Iras 
Herald f referring to the orders from home 
for the abolition of the pilgrim-tax, states : 
— *• At the great feast at Humpee, last 
month (April), the pilgrim-tax was col- 
lected the same ns ever, and I understand 
it has been a more profitable year than last. 
The Company’s sepoys were there as usual, 
ostensibly to keep the peace ; but, had 
they been under arms ready to act, they 
would have kept the peace quite os well as 
parading on each side the car, and making 
a part of the procession. And I have every 
reason to believe, that nothing but the 
firmness and Christian feeling on the part 
of the officer commanding them prevented 
their being used, as they w'ere the year be- 
fore, in compelling the people by force to 
draw the car. I know the native authori- 
tics applied for them for that very purpose, 
•and were equally astonished and chagrined 


at finding any alteration in so ancient a 
custom.** 

PURVEYANCE IN TRAVANCORE. 

The Madras Gazette of May ilth pub- 
lishes a letter from a correspondent, dated 
Quilon, complaining of the custom of ar- 
bitrarily seizing, without payment, or 
upon a nominal payment, poultry, fish, 
cattle, and other articles of food, from the 
inhabitants, to supply the table of the act- 
ing resident of Travancore and Cochin, 
and iiis establishment. The allegations, if 
capable of proof, would indeed go far to 
establish a system of plunder demanding 
immediate correction. 

A representation to the acting resident 
(Col. E. Cadogan), from Mr. Peter Van- 
spall, of Vurkally, (apparently the same as 
the anonymous writer), is appended to the 
letter, wherein it is stated that a number of 
the residLMii’s people had seized and carried 
away, without payment in some cases, in 
others on tlirowing dowm an eighth of the 
bazar value, a great number of poultry and 
eggs belonging to the writer’s mother and 
other villagers ; that Mr. Rol>ert Mack:iy» 
head of the Quilon police, had confined a 
village- woman, whose cries had given no- 
tice of the seizure of the poultry, by 
which some were secured ; that Mr. Mac. 
kay is in the habit of sending his peons to 
seize poultry, sheep, fish, &c. for the use 
of gentlemen travellers ; and that the poor 
natives of India have no other means of 
procuring a piece of new cloth, or mate, 
rials for covering a hut, but by the produce 
of the sale of a hen or kid, which they rear 
for that very purpo'^e, and siiarc with it 
their rougli food, and to deprive therefore 
a poor Indian of his poultry or cattle 
amounts exactly to the burning his hut 
over his head, and driving him naked to 
perish in the streets. The writer entreats 
rediess, and adds that the letter is sent by 
the village- woman whom Mr. M.ickay had 
ill-treated. 

The reply to this letter, signed “ E. Ca- 
dogan, acting resident,” is as follous : — 
“ Memorandum — Mr. Peter Vanspall is 
requested to inform his mother that her 
complaints should be made at the oliice of 
the superintendent of police at Quilon.” 
The individual, to whom the applicant is 
here referred, is the very person* against 
whom the complaint was made ! 

Hereupon, Mrs. Vanspall, who repre- 
sents herself to be widow of his Nether- 
land majesty’s late resident on the coasts 
of Madura and Malabar, addressed a me- 
morial to the governor- general at Banga- 
lore, annexing a copy of the complaint 
made by her son against Serjeant Mackay 
to the acting resident, and of the memo- 
randum received in reply, and entreating 
his lordship to issue orders for ** the aboli- 

* Allcficd to be a pensioued serjeant, *• old, in- 
firm, and illiterate.” 
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tion of tlie atrocious custom of seizing 
and carrying away articles of food without 
payment or without due payment, in order 
to supply the table of the rich at the ex- 
pense and ruin of the poor.'* 

The private secretary of the governor- 
general states, in reply, that, as the acting 
resident at Travancore and Cochin is siill 
subject to tlie control of the government 
of Fort St. George, the complaint has been 
transferred for the consideration and orders 
of the governor of that presidency. 

RAMAN TAMBT AND THT DtW'AN OF TRA- 
\ANCOUE. 

We have more th.Tn once alluded to the 
cruel imprisonmi nt of Hainan Tamby, 
by the dewan of Travancore ; and we 
should be guilty of the grossest violence to 
our own principles did \\c suffer an oppor- 
tunity to pass without dragging the case of 
this unhappy man again and again before 
the notice of persons in authority. It is 
in the power of the resident to look into 
the whole matter, to institute an examina- 
tion into the cause of his imprisonment, 
and to insist upon the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice. Will ho refuse to exer- 
cise the functions of his office when a fel- 
low creature languishes in prison from 
brutal tyranny inflicted upon liiiii by as 
brutal a creature of the passing day ? 
Since we last noticed the subject, wc arc 
informed that Raman Tamby was suddenly 
taken from the Quilon jail, and carried 
into the presence of the dewan and his 
creatures. Here a paper w’as banded to 
him, w'hich he was commanded to sign. It 
purported to be a declaration from Raman 
Tamby that he w'ould no more inteiiereor 
have any communication with the Chris- 
tian missionaries residing within the Tra- 
vaiicore government. This Riirnan Tamby 
refused to execute. Tlie peons were then 
ordered to seize him. He offered a stout 
resistance, but w'as ultimately overpowered, 
secured, and consigned again to prison. 

The inhabitants of Travimcorc are said 
to be unanimous In their hate against the 
present dewan. Petition after petition lias 
been forwarded against him to the Madras 
government and to the governor-general, 
and the unqualified curse of a w hole nation 
seems at last likely to check the guilty ca- 
reer of the lawless miscreant. It appears 
to bo the general opinion that Soobrow 
must go. Conscience strikes him even 
now. The guard of honour hitherto al- 
lowed him has been withdiawn, and the 
troops ordered to return to head -quarters 
at Quilon. No reason has been assigned 
for this. Soobrow' posted a person off' to 
inquire into the cause, but no reply was 
given. This has thrown the worthy func- 
tionary into great consternation, and he is 
said to augur his own downfall . — Mtuf 
G'a«., June 4. 


CAPTAIN DICKINSON. 

Capt. John Dickinson (Mad. Artill.), 
commissary of ordnance at Bangalore,, 
against whom certain serious ofTeiices of a 
transportable nature were charged, and 
whose conduct was about to be investigated 
by a military tribunal, has absconded, 
leaving liis wife and family behind. Hu 
was traced as far as A rent, but beyond 
that tliere w ere no traces of him. He is 
said to have escaped through the ingenuity 
of a lady. The stoiy runs thus : — the lady 
.applied to the police officer at Bangalore 
for a passport, intimating licr intention to 
start immediately for Pondicherry, and re- 
questing that the necessary instruction-, 
might he forw'arded to have bearers posted 
for her at every stage, as well as a guard, 
as she intended travelling alone, Cnpi. 
Dickinson, disguised ns a female, took 
the lady’s place in the palanquin, (while at 
home he was represented as sick, confine<i 
to his chamber), and travelled unqiies- 
tiuned till he readied his de.stination, 
where a vessel was in readiness to receive 
him, in which, it is supposed, he has sailed. 

ISomDai). 

LAW. 

Si'i'iiExiE Court, A/n'il ‘J, 

Veljeo, Giiness, Trimbiick (men), and 
Sakcr and A'alee (women), were inrlicted 
for ftlonioinly wounding Nanec, the 
wife of Tiimbiick, of the fisherman and 
hamnidl caste. It appears that the prose- 
cutrix, being beaten by her husband soon 
after marriage, left him, for which she 
W’as put out of her caste, but wms readmit, 
ted on payment of fifty- five rupees, and 
returning to her liusbnnd. Veljec endea- 
voured to seduce her (apparently with the 
connivance of her husband), and, on her 
refusal, she was again beaten, and again 
left her husband, 'riiu latter, wilh Veljee 
and the other prisoneis, went to the p ace 
where she bad taken refuge, tied her up, 
and beat her cruelly. They then stripped 
her naked, and heated a bill-hook, with 
which they burnt the poor creature in a 
manner wiiich does not admit of being 
particularized. Dr. Keys, assistant sur- 
geon, humanely administered relief, and 
probably (as she stated) saved her life. 

The prisoners, w'ho did not deny the 
outrage, w'ere found ffuiliyj and sentenced 
to fourteen years' transportation. The 
chief justice observed that he had never 
known a case of graver cruelty. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOODIES OF KATTYWAR. 

Within the last few years, great insecu- 
rity has attended the transmission of mer- 
chandize tiirough the territoiies to the 
north and east of the Gulf of Cambay, on 
their way to the northw'ard. To piovc the 
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degree of ribk in forwarding specie to 
Mahva, we need only mention, that Mar. 
warries in the bazar here, who had been 
in the habit of guaranteeing its delivery at 
some of the principal towns in the interior 
for a premium of about two per cent., 
were obliged, some time since, to increase 
the charge to .similar risks very consider, 
ably beyond even that high rate. This 
state of things, however, though repeat- 
edly brought to the notice of government, 
was not easily remedied, as the northern 
route passed tlirough the territories of seve. 
ra1 amall but almost independent chiefs, in 
which government could only exercise an 
indirect authority: and consequently, \^herc 
oirenders against the public peace, from 
corrupt motives, or the want of a good 
police, were seldom detected and still 
more rarely punished. In ISJ’O, however, 
an attempt was made to coricet the evil. 
A high court of criminal judicatuie was 
estahlished in Kaltywar, consisting of the 
political agent in Gu/eratand the principal 
chiefs of the coiintiy ; and the institution 
appeals at last to have li.id the desired 
< fiect ; for a large gang of Coolies o-' a 
If arauding expedition weie recently cap- 
tured and brought to punishnnait hefoie it. 
An account of tiie trial, v\hich is now 
us, shows in a sti iking ligiit the 
unsettled state of the country, and the 
open way in wliicli robbety is ejected. 
The vvitnesse«., most of whom belonged to 
the gang, deposed to a rumour having 
been spread tbroiigboiit their district, that 
a large number of camels with mcr- 
cliamlize were to stop at u neighbouring 
village on a given day. Upon this, a 
gang of upwards of a hundred persons w'as 
sudilenly collected to attack them. No 
leavLrs appear to have been necessary for 
the purpose ; at least it is positively stated 
lliat there were none In the gany; ; but the 
population of the country seems to have 
collected, as if by instinct, for plunder. 
One individual states, he was proceeding 
about his u.sual occupation, when, observ- 
ing the gang pass near him, he determined 
to join them; another acknowledges hav- 
ing collected ten or a dozen persons in his 
village, and then proceeding to meet the 
gang, apparently w-ithout any invitation ; 
a third states, “ I w’as sitting in my vil- 
lage, and saw people from Dussara and the 
surrounding villages running ; I inquired 
where they were going to, and was told 
‘ to ]}1under camels belonging to mer- 
chants.’ I then set out with my nephew 
and joined them.” — Cour.Apr, 29. 


make arrangements, which, it is hoped, 
will remove the principal difiiculty that 
has prevented the wishes of the subscribers 
from being carried into eifect. We men- 
tioned, some time ago, that Mr. Elphin- 
stone, who had been requested to engage 
the professors, could not find any gentle- 
man, with the requisite acquirements, who 
would accept the situation on the salary 
offered, Rs. 800 per mensem. This cir- 
cumstance, joined to the fact of no professor 
having been engaged up to the date of the 
la.st advices from England, appears to have 
rendered it necessary to raise the scale of 
remuneration ; and the muiiilicence of Go- 
vernment has enabled the committee to fix 
it at Us. 1,000 per niL'nstni, which, it is 
hoped, will be a sufficient inducement to 
a competent person to acccjjt the office. — 
Durpun, May 2, 

rOlUUJPTIOV OF NATIVE OFriCTRS. 

It is with pain that we remark, in the 
Goorntmenl Gazel/c of Thursday, four 
more dismissals of higli native officials for 
bribery and corruption, 'i'hesc constantly 
incretasing proofs of the uiUi iistworthiness 
of the I’l.ihniins for employmt nts are mat- 
ter for deep and serious ri flection to the 
warmest advocates for native elevation. — 
6Vr.. J/ay .SI . 


<iPri5lon. 

I.FGISI.ATIVE COUNCIL. 

On the 22d May. the fust meeting of 
the First Legislative Council was held at 
the King’s House, Colombo. The de- 
bates vveie not only conducted w'ith ojien 
iloors, but eveiy assi*.taiice was adbrded to 
enable persons known to be connected with 
the press, to take coirect notes of what- 
ever might transpire; a table with wr.tlng 
iiiateriuls was appropriated to ibis pur- 
pose, and which was placed adjoiniiig the 
council table, by order of the Governor, 
who, with mueb affability, made the same 
known. The proceedings of the day aji- 
pear at length in the Ccyhm Government 
Gazelle. 

Afur reading the standing rules and 
orders,’* ibr the itgulalion of the debates. 

The Fresident (the CJovcrnoi) addres- 
sed the Council as follows : “ Gentle- 
men of the Legislative Council, 1 beg to 
lay before you the following draft of an 
ordinance for improving the police within 
the Town, Fort and four Gravels and Har- 
bour of Colombo, and for consolidating 


THE ELI’IIINTONE I'ROrtSSOIlSHirS. 

The subscribers to the fund for estab- 
lishing the Elphinstonc Piofessorships, 
and the friends of Native Education, will 
be happy to learn that the liberality of Go- 
vernment has enabled the committee to 


# Amongst which it i*; ])if'A ided, that printcil 
coine-5 of jiroposeJ ordiDaiuis xhall he sent to the 
members ten days belbie the summoning of the 
council; that rlu* dotumenta necessary for the 
discussion tli.ill he laid upon the table by tiie 
Gov enior ; that the hour of meeting shall he one 
o'clock, .iiid four that of adjournment; that each 
ordmance shall be read a first and second time; 
and that no member shall .speak twice, except in 
exiJi.ination or repJv. 
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and amending the laws relating to the 
same. 1 need not remind you, that a dis- 
cussion will, if you deem it necessaiy, 
take place on the principle of the ordi- 
nance, as distinct from its details, and a 
vote be taken as to the expediency of bring- 
ing in such an ordinance. Many of the 
clauses contained in this ordinance enact 
what is already in operation under the di- 
rection of the Executive Government. 
There arc others which are new, but it has 
been thought desirable to combine them in 
one legislative enactment. The principle 
which pervades this ordinance is that of 
well guarded responsibility. It is perhaps 
impossible, in an ordinance of this nature, 
to avoid enactments which are or appear to 
be arbitrary, but the best security for the 
public is to insure a full measure of re- 
sponsibility being applied to any party 
executing any act beyond the spirit of the 
bill. 1 now move that this ordinance be 
read a first time.** This was resolved ac- 
cordingly. 

1 he president then moved that votes be 
taken on each clause successively. 

A discussion then took place as to the 
details of the different clauses, some of 
which were amended. We subjoiii the 
most material points discussed, wliich will 
shew the freedom with which measures are 
to be canvassed in this council. 

The Auditor Gene ml moved, as an amend- 
ment to the seventh clause, ti^at the fol- 
lowing words should be inserted; and 
sucii persons should be entitled to fair and 
reasonable remuneration for such frivolous 
and vexatious airest or detention, when 
duly proved.” 

The Chhf Justice (Sir Chas. Mai shall) 
earnestly objected to this amenduient : it 
assumed that persons were denied those 
remedies which the law already gave — he 
considered the wouls to be utterly super- 
fluous, and therefore highly cbjectunable. 

It wa» also pointed out that one of the 
amendments proposed, expressly provided 
that the police should not only be subject 
to the civil damages which the law' already 
gave, but also to such as the court might 
see fit to award. 

Tlie Auditor General (Mr. Marshall) ob- 
served, that the clause as it stood admitted 
the probability of frivolous and vexatious 
complaints, yet no provision was made for 
compensation to the person injured, lie 
could not but consider it as exireinely op- 
pressive, that a person, who had been so 
apprehended, should be simply told by the 
superintendent that he was at liberty to 
go. He was of opinion that the superin- 
tendent should make compensation, and 
have the power of imposing a fine on the 
police officer, for the purpose of making 
such compensation. 

The ChUif Justice was decidedly opposed 
to such a provision, as altogelher illegal. 
It went to giVc the superintendent magiste- 


rial powers inconsistent with the charter. 
He could confidently say that, if the police 
officer refused to pay the fine so imposed, 
and appealed to the District Court, h 
would refuse to enforce il, even if enacted 
in the ordinance, and he was confident 
that such a decision must be supported by 
a higher tribunal: the only remedy, 
therefore, was a civil action. 

The Auditor General said—** every body 
knew the difficulty experienced in prose- 
cuting a civil action in this colony.** 

The Chief Justice W'as sorry to hear such 
an imputation on the administration of jus- 
tice in this colony, and could only imagine 
that Mr. Marshall had been a most unfor- 
tunate suitor. 

The Pusident clo>»ed the discussion by 
obserxing, that it was impossible Mr. Mar- 
shall could be ignorant that it was in the 
power of parties to sue as paupers, and 
th.ii nil parties substantiating their com- 
plaints would be entitled to costs. 

TiiC clause passed as originally amended. 

The Colonial Secretary (Mr. Anstruther) 
proposed, as an amendment to the 27th 
clause, the insertion of the words, ** no- 
thing in this ordinance contained shall he 
construed to inteifere with the jurisdiction 
of the competent military authority, rela- 
tive to the fortifications of the place,” 

The Chief Justice opposed, in tlie most 
unqualified manner, tlie intioduction of 
this reservation. He considered that no 
enactment this nature could in any way 
interfere will) the right vested in the crown 
by the common law. If there W'as one 
preiogative of the crown more distinctly 
defined than another, it was tliat which 
secured to it the absolute control over all 
foitificut’ons. It was even entitled, in cases 
of emergency, to kvel all buildings w hich 
would obstruct the defences. Independently 
however of this right, if the piivileges of 
the crown wire in any manner interfered 
with, he would prefer that it should lx* 
remedied by the executive government, 
iii.^'iead of being ])rovided fur in an enact- 
ment of this nature. In the debate on 
formes clauses, he had opposed certain 
amendments on the ground of their being 
Useless, and bis legal education had taught 
him to look upon any superfluous legisla- 
tion as absolutely mischievous. It was 
difiicult to conceive how much inconve- 
nience might arise from the introduction of 
unnecessary words. 

Major- Gen. Sir John Wilson supported 
the amendment. He contended tiiat some 
of the clauses did most clearly confer upon 
the superintendent of police and suiveyur- 
generul a power of interfering for the le* 
inoval of nuisances and encroachmeius 
wiihin the fortress of Colombo. He did 
not for a n'.oment coiileir plate any impro- 
per interference fioni Mr. Norris, but it 
was possible that some of bis successors 
might not be men of the same temper and 
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character. It had been admitted by some 
persons that the proposed amendment was 
only superfluous. He could not agree to 
that opinion; but granting this to be the 
case, he was at a loss to see any well- 
founded objection to the inseition of what 
would do no harm. His sole object w'as 
to prevent any unpleasant collision be- 
tween the civil and military authorities. 

The Surveyor- Getieral (Mr. Norris) beg- 
ged to say, as some allusion hud been made 
to the possibility of interference on the part 
of his dejiartmeiit, that he could not con- 
template such a possibility, lie was con. 
vinced that this ordinance conferred no such 
poucr. No civil engineer in any part of 
the world w'ould venture to interfere with 
furtiheafions. 

The Gouernor hoped his friend the Ma- 
jor-General would consent to the with- 
drawal of tlie amendment, as the explana- 
tion of the Chief Justice had satisfied his 
cxccllenry that the military authorities 
were not interfered with hy the enactment. 

Tlie M^tjor- General regretted that it was 
not in his power to accede to his excellen- 
cy’s proposal. 

The Colonial Secretary felt it to be liis 
duty to withdraw the proposed amendment. 
He had consented to its introduction un- 
der the impression that, although iinneces. 
sary,*it was open to no serious ohjection. 
file arguments of the Chief Justice had, 
however, convinced him of the propriety of 
Ute omission. 

The Major. General had heard no argu- 
ment to prove that the clause was objec- 
tionable. 

Tlie Auditor- General f who was also of 
opinion that no advantage w ould he gained 
hy the enactment, agreed, however, uith 
tbe Major-General, that no argument had 
been stated against its insertion. 

The Colonial Secretary observed that tlie 
Chief Justice had stated two distinct 
grounds of objection, which were still un- 
answered. 

The Chief Justice said that the Major- 
General had been pleased to observe that 
he had beard no good reasons for altering 
bis opinion respecting tbe amendment. 
He (Sir C. Marshall) was at a loss to con- 
ceive any stronger objection than the fact 
of its utter inutility. A ^ he had said be- 
fore, the military authority is protected 
from all interference by the prerogative 
which the king possesses under the com- 
mon law ; and he was confident that the 
Council would, in agreeing to this amend- 
ment, expose themselves to a most severe 
rebuke from the authorities in England, 
for having ventured to legislate on a mat- 
ter so far above the limits of the powers 
vested in them. He could not compre- 
hend this extreme jealousy of interference 
which the M^ijor-General appealed to en- 
tertain. 

Mr. Tumour (acent for tlie cciitial 
Asi at . Journ. N . S. Vol. 1 i No . GO. 


province) observed that, under the ex- 
planation now given by the highest 
legal authority of the island, it appeared 
that the object the major-general had in 
view was not only amply secured by the 
common law-, but that the adoption of the 
present would positively tend to prejudice 
the jurisdiction contended for in every 
other case in which the loc:d legislature did. 
not specifically reserve that jurisdict'on. 
He, therefore, was now' prepared to vote 
for the rejection of the amendment, which, 
under different impressions, he had acceded 
to in another place. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
bill was finally passed. 

On a subsequent day, on an ordinance 
entitled A Regulation to consolidate 
and amend the Liaws as to the Assessment 
Taxon Houses and Carts,** which appears 
to be very unpalatable to the community, a 
warm discussion took place. The Colovnho 
Observer remarks ; “ Our readers will 

have seen, w'itb satisfaction, the strenuous 
manner in which the auditor.general op- 
posed some of the obnoxious clauses of 
the two ordinances, and it would have 
been more to the credit of tiio^e who dif- 
fered in opinion from him, if they had at- 
tempted to refute his assertions otherwise 
than hy sarcasm ; but it would seem that 
some of the members are inclined to carry 
the domineering spirit which they exhibit 
it) their own departments into the council 
chamber. ” 

A petition from certain inhabitants of Co- 
lombo to the Governor, against this ordi. 
nance, states that it “will be highly oppres- 
sive in its operation, ruinous tot. great por. 
tion of the community, and blast at once 
the hojies held out to the public of the al) 0 « 
litiuii of this tax ; they therefore most earn- 
estly but humbly submit, that the public 
ought no longer to be burthened with the 
said tax, nor the proposed ordinance carried 
into effect,*’ for reasons which they as- 
sign at some length, namely, that the tax 
is unnecessary for the purpose of repairing 
and lighting the roads ; that the public 
ought not to be burthened with its other 
object, the police ; that the tax offers an 
impediment to building and improvement; 
that the tax is an unpopular one in Eng- 
land ; that tlie provisions of the new law 
are more severe and oppressive than the 
old, since power is given to conicopolies 
of cutcheiies to levy tlie tax by distress, 
and to impose a fine for delay of payment ; 
that it was the intention of the Home Go- 
vernment that the tax should be abolished, 
instead of which it was made harsher than 
ever, &c. 

The Governor, in reply, stated that the 
abolition of the assessment being a question 
which cannot be discussed without express 
iiuthoriiy from the -secretary of state, he had 
not thought fit to bring it under the con- 
f2 V) 
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sideration of the legislative council, but 
would transmit the petition to the secretary 
of st«ite, with such rccomiiiendation as be 
may consider eipedient. 

The merchants of Colombo have trans- 
mitted a petition to the secretary of state, 
complaining of their esclusion from the 
legislative council, contrary to the declared 
intentions of his Majesty. They observe, 
** That, in an address madehy hisEscellen. 
cy to the official members of the legislative 
council, on the 26th February last, his 
Eiccllency stated (seep. 24) that, in pur. 
suance of the discretion conHded in him, 
he bad felt it his duty to delay the selcc* 
Cion of the six unofficial members, until he 
should receive an answer to a communica- 
tion made by him to the secretary of state 
of bis reasons for that duty; — that on the 
appearance of this speech in the Government 
Gazette your memorialists considered it 
their duty to address his excellency, and 
requested him to favour your memo- 
rialists with the reasons for delaying 
the appointment of the unofficial members, 
to which his excellency was pleased to an- 
swer, that as he conceived himself exciu*> 
sively responsible to the secretary of state 
for any communication which he may 
have made to him on the subject of the 
legislative council, his excellency did 
not consider it expedient to comply with 
the request of your memorialists, to be 
favoured with his reasons for not filling up 
the unofficial members thereof.** They, 
therefore, earnestly pray ** that the fore- 
going grievances may be submitted to the 
gracious consideration of his Majesty, and 
that his excellency the Governor may be 
directed to carry into immediate efiuct the 
instructions conveyed to him respecting 
the legislative conncil, so strongly recom- 
mended by the commissioners of enquiry.** 

The Observer cites the following extracts 
from a letter to the memorialists from the 
colonial secretary ; “ In the address which 
his excellency made to the legislative 
council on the 26th February, he referred 
not only to the instructions of March 
1833, which had been printed and laid 
before Parliament, but to other instruc. 
tions, equally binding on him, which he 
had received from bis Majesty through the 
secretary of state, and which had not been 
laid before Parliament.— 'He explained to 
the legislative council, that, by virtue of 
the discretion vested in him by these in- 
structions he had delayed the appointment 
of the six unofficial members : these in- 
structions have not been publi-hed here, as 
his excellency has as yet received no sanc- 
tion either express or implied for such pub- 
lication.'* It is remarked upon this : 

From the above it would appear that 
the onvs rests upon his Majesty's minis- 
terSf and lest the House of Co.7]mons 


ahould have been deceived in this point, the 
extract has been forwarded to some mem. 
hera of Parliament, with a request to make 
inquiries of the secretary of state, in order, 
that himself and the members may lie 
satisfied on this bead ; and it will call for 
some comment should any further instruc- 
tions have issued between the 20th March, 
the date of the commission, and the ]9tli 
August 1 883, the date of the return to the 
motion of Mr, Hume; and unless such 
further powers, instructions, or authori- 
ties, have been granted q/lcr the 20th 
March 1833 iliere cannot exist a doubt as 
to tlie illegality of the council ; as the di- 
rections are, that the councils shall be re. 
spectively constituted as directed by the 
instructions herewUh given, or to such fur- 
ther powers, &c. at a future time, &c. 
We, however, give another extract on this 
head * The memorial does not refer to 
any instructions except those of March 
1833 : and as those instructions convey no 
sort of discretion as to delay, it would 
appear that inference was intended to he 
drawn that bis excellency had acted with- 
out due authority ; hut whether this in- 
ference, which would go to question the 
legality of the legislative council as at pre- 
sent roDstituted, were intended or not, it is 
sufficient for his excellency to declare that 
he has acted in strict conformity with his 
Majesty's instructions, and that the legiii- 
lative council as at present temporarily com- 
posed of the nine official members, is as 
efficient, as regards the exercise of its 
functions, and thevalidity of its acts, as it 
will be when it shall consist of the full com- 
pliment of fifteen members. In both cases 
it will derive its existence and its legality 
from one and the same source, rib. in- 
structions received from his Majesty.' ’* The 
Observei' adds : “ Towards the conclusion 
of the said remarks on tlie memorial, wc 
observe expressions which would not be to- 
lerated in private correspondence without 
explanation : and which has very much the 
appearance of marked disrespect, and in 
our opinion only adds something like 
insult to injury ; but this we expect will 
not deter the merchants from persevering 
in that spirit of independence, which sti- 
mulated them in the first instance to take 
up the cause of the public." 


HUurttiuft. 

The Cemien contains very copious de- 
tails of the trial of M. M. Brodelet, Fe- 
nouillot, Keating, Robillard, and Grande- 
mange, in the Supreme Court, for an 
attempt or a plot to subvert the government, 
by force of arms and civil w'ar. This trial 
excited intense interest and lasted from tha 
10th to the 28th of March. The prisoners 
had undergone a confinement of seven 
tnonlln; ISO witnesses were subpmned, 
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some of K liora had shown so great a re- 
luctance to attend, that a sort of proclama. 
tion had been found necessary to compel 
them to appear before the court. The pro- 
secution was conducted by Mr. Jeretnie, 
the defence by Messrs. d'£pi nay, Koenig, 
Perrot, Dupont, and Desmarais. On the 
29th, after the judges had deliberated two 
hours and a half, the three judges and 
three assessors declared the prisoners not 
guilti/t and they were set at liberty : this 
decision is final, as there is no appeal from 
the Supreme Court. 

The minute of the court, on the charge 
brought against the judges by Mr. Jeremie, 
has been published in the Cernien, It 
contains some very severe remarks upon 
the charge,* which, as we have before 
stated, was rejected by the Governor and 
council. 

** It is with the most poignant regret** 
it observes, ** that the court feels itself 
called on to declare that, from all that lias 
been developed during the present inves- 
tigation, the challenge of the procureur 
and advocate-general appears to have been 
preferred without due deliberation and 
consideration, and that careful and rigid 
inquiry into the circumstances, which the 
gravity and importance of the subject, and 
reapect for bis own character and reputa- 
tion as a public ofiScer, alike demanded, but 
it has been brought forward on insuffi- 
cient grounds, appearing to arise chiefly 
out of vague rumouis and suspicions, and 
in terms so highly offensive and injurious 
to the judges, that, had they been used by 
any private person or practising lawyer, 
the court would have felt it a bounden 
and imperative duty to visit the oflence 
with tlie utmost extent of punishment that 
the law allows. The witnesses in support 
of the challenge have not borne out the 
charges preferred in It, and the inconsi- 
derateness and looseness with which they 
have been framed, are strikingly illus- 
trated in tlic first head of challenge against 
the chief judge, w'ho is represented to have 
been, and presumed yet to be, a proprietor 
of slaves, whereas not a document, nor a 
title of evidence, has been produced to 
prove that the chief judge ever possessed a 
slave. 

** With regard to the charge arising out 
of the participation of the judges in the 
preparation of the penal code, the court 
has only to observe that the secretary of 
state, by whom the comments were madef 
having forborne to express on the part of 
his Majesty any even the most remote idea 
of the incompetency of the judges, on that 
account, to continue the exercise of tlieir 
functions, the court is of opinion that it is 
not open to any subordinate authority now 
to declare them thereby disqualified. The 
sittings of the Supreme Court were not 
* See last vol. pp. 190 and 180. t Ibid. p. 110. 


interrupted by the publication of the secre- 
tnry of state’s despatch of iStli of Marcli 
1833 in September last, and criminal as- 
size of great extent has also been held since 
without a challenge on that ground.” 


Vmta. 

^ The Bombay Courier mentions the ar- 
rival of the Da C. schooner Cyrene from 
Bushire the 12th April, and that the letters 
she brought all agree in stating that a con- 
siderable body of Russian troops had arrived 
at Tabreez, in support of the claims of Ab- 
bas Meerza's son as successor to the crown* 
An envoy from the court of St. Peters- 
burgh, with a large retinue, arrived at the 
same time. The precise number of Rus- 
sian troops now in Persia is not exactly 
known, but is supposed to be near six 
thousand. 


^ralbts. 

A letter from the Red Sea, dated 28th 
February, given in the Bombay Courier, 
furnishes the following details respecting 
the political operations in Arabia : 

The insurgent Turks failed in the 
fifbt instance, in plundering Mocha and 
Judda, and went down in boats to Mocha. 
The Arabs, who finally expelled them and 
destroyed Mocha, had no authority from 
Mahomed Ali. The viceroy has now 
equipped a strung force under his nephew 
Ahmud Paghii, called the army of the 
lladjaz, which is destined to curb the in- 
solence of these Bedouins, and take pos- 
session of the whole coast, and of tiie king- 
dom of Yemen. There are now about 
30,000 regular iniantry and artillery iu 
and about Judda, and more are expected, 
together w'iih about 15,000 irregular horse; 
but the latter will not arrive for the next 
two months. Ibrahim Pn 9 ba, brother of 
Ahmud, another nephew of Ali Pa 9 ha’s 
(by his wife) is coming down from Suez 
direct with a regiment of 3,000 men lo 
occupy Mocha, and to reside there perma- 
nently, it is believed. The army of the 
Hedjaz will be cantoned in the high coun- 
try called Tarfa, above Mecca, till the 
arrival of the horse. But by this means, 
it will lose all the favourable season for 
operations, and be compelled to act in the 
worst time of the year. They must carry 
with them three months' provisions, for 
which they have pressed some tliuusand 
camels. The water fails in tiic hot months, 
BO many will die and it is not improbable 
that the expedition will fail. The Assaer 
tribe has hitherto been little knowm. I 
can find no mention of it in Niebuhr. It 
is said to include some 300,000 individuals, 
and 30,000 fighting men ready for service, 
whenever Ali bin Alagetal chooses to call 
on them. All the women, children, and 
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effects have been sent into the interior, and 
to the east coast, and tiiey are determined 
to fijifht ; more especially as Ali hin Mage, 
tal is an usurper, and his nephew, whom 
he dispossessed, is with Mahomed Ali, 
and the professed object of the expedition 
is to restore him. 

** The Egyptian troops are fine men ; 
many of them, however, are very young ; 
particularly those drawn from the last con- 
scription. The officers are stupid and 
ignorant, — decidedly the worst part of the 
force. A liberal complement of medical 
assistance is attached to the regiments, 
which, according to tlie French system, 
consists of four battalions of 800 men each, 
—viz. a surgeon-major, four surgeons of 
battalions, and two apothecaries, all Euro, 
pean officers. 1 know them all, and found 
two or three intelligent and gentleman-like 
men among them. 

** By the bye, I will tell you a curious 
fact I heard at Massowa, when asking 
about the trade from Abyssinia. It ap- 
pears, the exports are ivory, gold-dust, and 
slaves. The latter go to Judda chiefly, but 
likewise to Mocha, Maculla, and Bomhatf I 
Slaves are also sent from Judda to Bom- 
bay ; and my Informant told me he himself 
knew that about 300 had been carried thither 
last year alone. An Arab servant of mine, 
who acted as interpreter, and had himself 
been a slave, and who has never served a 
European master before, confirmed this, 
and said he knew of slaves being con- 
stantly imported. This is only hearsay 
information, but it might be worth exa- 
mination, for such a fact coming to light 
accidentally, might create a loud outcry 
among the liberals in England.’* 


AUIIRESS TO MK. FLOWDEK. 

Translation of the Hong Merchants’ Letter 
to Mr. Plowden on his quitting China. 

“ Honourable Sir : — Having lived in 
your society now for many years, your de- 
parture from us occasions real sorrow. 
You, benevolent brother, in managing all 
the Hon. Company’s commercial transac- 
tions at Canton, and other affairs, have 
ever exhibited great perspicuity, and with 
a sincere and upright mind have received 
all persons and concerns, acting w'ith jus- 
tice and harmony. A visit to you was like 
sitting and enjoying a vernal breeze — every 
feeling was perfectly delighted. 

“ Now, that you are about to return to 
your native land, and that the embroidered 
sails will be rapidly spread to take you 
from us, our earnest prayer and wish is, 
that the waves of the sea may be tranquil, 
and the whole voyage may abound with 
prosperity. We trust and believe that 
Heaven will recompense the good man. 
But. who knows, alas! when ae shall again 


meet, to have our thirsty spirits refreshed? 
— As a token of our heart’s remem- 
brance, we present a silver vessel, and we 
beg that you will receive it with a smile. 
For these purposes we write and spread be- 
fore you our feelings, sincerely wishing 
you repose and peace ; and we subscribe 
ourselves, with the greatest respect, 

** Honourable Sir, &c. 

(Signed by eleven Hong merchants.) 

“ Your Junior Brethren, 

Unitedly present this. 

** 11 Moon, 20 day (Dec. .'50, 1833.) 

To W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. &c. 

CHINESE ENTERTAINMENT. 

Although the Chinese cannot boast of 
any gastrunoinical works, they are b> no 
means deficient in either the theory or 
practice of good living, as was fully proved 
by a dinner that was given to Capt. Aplin, 
of the Hon. Company’s ship Prince Jie- 
gent, by the hong-merchant Hingtae, on 
the 19th inst. The hall of entertainment 
facing the river was handsomely and com- 
fortably furnished. An excellent English < 
stove in a recess added its warmth. The 
partitions of the room were of handsome 
trellis work. Tlie table was laid out after 
the English fashion ; but the tntremHB 
made their appearance before the r6tL The 
attack commenced on the former with 
Chinese chop-sticks, and the foreigners 
were extremely skilful in using them. 
Entrve after entree appeared, and was dis- 
cussed in quick succession. Birds’-nest. 
soup, biche-de~mer, scored pieces of hogs, 
flesh, tlie webbed foot of the duck, and 
various preparations of testaceous fishes. 
When these had disappeared, the w inos of 
PVance, Spain, and Ptirfugal, and of the 
district of Siiaouking, in this province, 
were freely circulated ; the latter potation 
being drunk warm. Then entered sonp- 
a-la'Iieine, sirloin, saddle, turke>, poultry, 
game, etc. intermixed with various side- 
dishes of the same vivers cooked d la 
Chinoise, These side-dishes were deep and 
bell-shaped, made of a semimetal much 
resembling pewter. The season did not 
allow our liberal host to produce many 
varieties of fruit. Tlie health of the foun- 
der of the feast was drunk witli three 
hearty cheers ; and when he returned 
thanks, and gave — Captain Aplin, he 
wished that the healths of his foreign 
guests might be as strong as the fire 
mountains of China, and their prosperity 
overflowing like the stream of the Pearl 
river ; that the keels of their sea-passing 
ships might swiftly cut their way tlirough 
quiet waters, and be anchored safely in 
their English hai hours. 

The behaviour of the seivants was ex-* 
treincly good, and their attendance prompt. 
The foreign guests took leave of their 
Chinese friends about eleven o’clock, with 
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expressions of much mutual good.will» 
and we believe, both the entertainer and 
the ^entertained were equally pleased.— 

■ Canton Reg Jun. 21. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Canton . — The Chinese are at present 
employed in celebrating the Tbing-niing 
rites, when tliey ascend the hills to worship 
and pray at the tombs of their relations ; 
they call the act Paetsing, which may be 
translated, the worship ot the first green of 
the young spring. — Canton Reg. j-lpril 8. 

Fel'ing. By the Veking Clazvttes of De- 

cember kist, we observe that, on an occa- 
fii(m of distributing cotton coverlids and 
cash to the poor, the lush was so great that 
many lives were lost in the crowd. The 
head of police states them at seven or 
eight. They were the weak who suffered, 
women and children. The military police 
captain is punished by degradation for not 
managing better.— Jlp. 15. 

Thibet . — By accounts from hence it ap- 
pears there has been a grand review of 
what tlie resident, llnng-wan, calls the 
Chinese and foreign troops (the Han Fan 
Kwan^ping). Tlie writer of the dispatch 
praises them all, on the whole ; hut it ap- 
pears, from other documents, that arms 
and ammunition, the materials of warfare, 
are in a very impel feet and rotten state 
throughout the empire. The governor of 
Canton has written to the emperor on the 
subject. — Ibid, 


^U0trala0ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW', 

Supreme Cow t. Mop 14,— The Solicitor. 
General applied for a rule lud, calling 
upon the joint-proprietors of the Sydney 
He j aid newspaper, Ward Stephens and 
Frederick Michael Stokes, to show cause 
w’hy a criminal information should not be 
filed against them, for a series of systema- 
tic libels put forth, fiom time to time, in 
that journal, on the administration of the 
laws in the Supreme Court of New' South 
Wales. He staled that, although the evils 
of which he complained w'erc great and 
vexatious, he had no wish to press a prose- 
cution against those individuals, if they 
would, before the 1st June next, show a 
disposition to make amends for their con- 
duct. The Attorney General might have 
filed an information, cx ojfficio, against 
them, and by that means tluy would ha\e 
been shut out from all opportunity of ex- 
cuse. He had not himself consulted that 
officer on the present proceeding, hut made 
tins application as a member of the bar, 
actuated by the wish of putting an end to 
the scurrilous attacks which frequently 
emanated from that paper, under the head 


of the horrible law system.'* He ad- 
verted to the Sydney Herald of iMay 12tli, 
in which was published, as the production 
of “ a correspondent," some observations, 
to w'hich were appended certain extracts 
from the books of the police-office ; and 
from the accurac} with which they were 
furnished, it was evident they were the 
contribution of some magistrate or clerk 
connected therewith ; and either the one or 
the other, who could be guilty of such 
conduct, was unworthy of the confidential 
situation he held.* I'he Solicitor. General 
next referred to the publications of the 17th 
and 24tli March, and iid April, the former 
of which charged the governor with the 
grossest corruption, and with lending him- 
self to the w'orst of purposes. Indeed, the 
marked atrocity with which these libels 
teemed, he observed, presented a true key 
to the spirit of the w'riters, as developed in 
the matters which were occasionally sent 
forth. The leniency of the law-ofiScers of 
the crown, in abstaining from noticing 
these obnoxious passages before, had been 
thrown away, until at length further endu^ 
ranee of them was impossible. 

The Court granted tlie application. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Illawnrra . — The Governor, during a 
visit to the district of Illawarra, received 
an address fiom the landholders and free 
inhabitants (signed by 109 persons) in 
which they stale, that “ although the dis- 
trict has been settled and inhabited up- 
W’ards of sixteen years, no road whatever 
has been laid out; those in use, up to the 
present period, having been kept open by 
the sufferance of individuals, who are fre- 
quently compelled to alter their direction 
as they advance w’illi their improvement, 
Uiereby causing much ill feeling and fre- 
quent annoyance;” and they trust “ that 
this long-neglected, but most fertile dis- 
stiict, will no longer be retarded in its im- 
provements from a want of the means of 
communication with the other inhabited 
parts of the colony, which at present arc 
only attiinable with considerable danger 
and fatigue, by climbing pri’t*- 

pice that overhangs the district.” They 
observe that they have the means of com- 
municating with Sydney by sea ; hut owing 
to the want of safe hai hours on the coast of 
this district, small boats can only he em- 
ployed, which occasions frequent loss, and 
entirely prevents tlieir sending the most 
bulky produce of their farms to market. 


* The Solicitor-General was a little in mor 
lere : the observations, by which copies of the 
lenasitions weie introduced, were the observations, 
ot of the editors, but of the ‘ correspondent him- 
elf I.et the learned gentleman again refer to 
hese observations; and, when we assure him that 

we possess the strongest reasons for believing that 

he ' correspondent ’ was, and is still, a magistrate, 
he magistrate by whom the depositions were fur- 
lisht’d, let him then say whether ^ch a one w 
worthy of the situation he holds. —Svd. 
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The Governor, in reply, declared that 
his principal motive in visiting **tlie fertile 
and beautiful lllawarra." was to ascertain 
how the district can best be opened by 
roads, and its coiBoiunications witli the 
Sydney market improved. ** These itn> 
portant objects,** he adds, ** will be pursued 
with as much expedition as tlie means 
placed at the disposal of Government, and 
the wants of other districts of the colony, 
w'ill furnish.** 

The Aborigines. — The blacks on the 
Hunter have been committing deprada- 
tions in the corn-helds of the settlers. We 
learn that one European has fallen a victim 
to their violence, and it therefore becomes 
necessary that the parties offending should 
be delivered up to the law. The example 
of the Port Stepliens Commissioner, &c., 
must not be held tenable on this occasion. 
That very mysterious transaction still re> 
quires elucidation, and Sir £. W. Parry 
has been most remiss in not fulfilling his 
pledge. We are sorry for ir, because, from 
this instance, an inference may be drawn 
that the blacks, roaming about, and now 
guilty of murder, are perhaps the relatives 
of tlmse wretches hunted down, and shot, 
as generally reported and believed; and 
who, retaining a remembrance of those 
butcheries, wish to revenge the death of 
their friends. The conduct of stockmen 
to the aborigines, is anything but concilia- 
tory, A word, and then a blow, is often 
the remuneration for services performed, 
piid to the sable inhabitant of the wildsr 
A person named Bean, was received in 
gaol, on Friday last, charged with shoot- 
ing a black named Six-toed Jackey, at 
Brisbane. Let justice be done to the 
blacks, and they will not be prone to resort 
to violence. Caz, Alay 6, 

Assignment of Prisoners.— -‘The new rules 
proposed for the assignment of prisoners, 
contemplate the giving a certain number 
to the holders of land ; no mechanics are 
to be assigned within the limits of Sydney, 
Paramatta, Windsor, and Liverpool, and 
no labourers to persons residing in Sydney. 
These rules are not yet adopted. 

Cattle stealing is stated to be very pre. 
valent in the interior of the colony. 

A juryman was fined on the 12tli May, 
ky Mr. Justice Burton, for being drunk 
while ill the jury-box, in the Supreme 
Court. The Judge asked his neighbour, 
whether he could swear that the person in 
question was sober. He declined doing 
so, remarking that to the best of his 
knowledge he was drunk. ** 'llien,'* said 
the Judge, ** I fine you two pounds, and 
commit you to the custody of the sheriff, 
until this fine is paid.** The juryman was 
accordingly ejected, and delivered over to 
the keeping of two ofiScers. 

'Hi(* road'gangs are represented to con- 


tinue in a state of gross disorganizition. 
lii>l)heries are frequent from this cause. 

An individual at Sydney accommodates 
emigrants with cash fur Bank of England 
notes, at a discount of only 1 5 per cent. 

The hall at Govern menu House on Ills 
Majesty*s birih-day, was one of the most 
splendid for many years.held in the colony. 
Several young ladies, with large fortunes, 
** came out** on that evening. 

The antipathy of the free settlers to the 
emancipists, is revealing itself by a threat- 
ened publiccition of the trials, in England, 
of some who have established a respectable 
character in the colony. • 

At no period of our recollection in 
this colony,'* says the S^dnet/ Gazelle^ 

has the acrimony of party feeling been 
carried to a greater extent tlKUi il is at the 
present day — and yet it is deinonst ruble, 
that this reprehensible spirit has not re- 
sulted from anything that would in the 
slightest degree justify it.*’ 

VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 

The Lieut. Governor has remitted the 
fine as well as the imprisonment imposed 
upon Mr. Gellard, of the CoiunLil news- 
paper, for a libel. 

The Colonist, of April 15, complains 
that Mr« Attorney- General Steplieii is ac- 
tively firoceeding in the attempt, on the 
part' of the local government, to deprive 
Englishmen, in this unconquered colony, 
of their dearest biithright — trial by jury— i 
by reducing the number from twelve to 
seven citizens.**— A bill was about to be 
laid before the Legislative Council of tins 
colony, limiting the number and restricting 
the qualifications of jurors. A public 
meeting was about to be called to petition 
against the proposed bill. 

The interest on loans of money in this 
colony is 15 per cent. In Sydney it is 
only 10. 

Some degree of astonishment is ex- 
pressed in the journals, that a convict 
(named Greenw'ood), who absconded, and, 
when attempted to he taken, cut and maim- 
ed the constable, should havejirst received 
100 lashes for desertion, andt/ie/i been tried 
and convicted capitally for the crime of 
cutting and maiming, and hanged. 

The journeymen tailors have petitioned 
the Lieut. Governor, complaining of want 
of employment, and urging the withdraw- 
ing the convict tailors from the master 
tradesmen, which his Excellency has de- 
dined to do. 

The aborigines arc represented as be- 
coming troublesome again at Norfolk 
Plains, carrying off guns and ammunition. 

The foundation of a Presbyterian church 
at Hobart Town, by the Lieut. Governor, 
took place on the 21st April, in the pre- 
sence of 2,000 spectators. The church will 
form a great ornament to the town. 
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. At tlie moment of going to press, no in- 
telligence lias reached us of a later date 
than is given in the antecedent pages. 

A fatal duel occurred at Kurnaul on 
the 27th May between Cnpt. Beatty and 
Lieut. Dickson, of ^H.M. S 1st foot. It 
appears that a dispute arose between these 
gentlemen at the mess-table, on the even- 
ing of the 26th, relative to some trifle, 
but which led to strong language. The 
parties met the following evening, 
Capt. Beattie attended by £ns. Maule 
(81st foot)', and Lieut. Dickson by Lieut. 
Scott. At the first fire, Capt. B. fell and 
died instantaneously, the ball having pass- 
ed through the heart. 

The steam committee have published 
their final repoit relative to the failure of the 
Jutrbcs' first voyage, by which it appears 
that she was in every respect fit for the 
undertaking when she went to sea, and 
that the accumulation of salt in one of the 
boilers, which caused the accident, was 
occasioned by the want of regular and suf- 
ficient hlowing-oir. I'lius the whole 
blame of the failure rests with ihe engineer, 
and the committee are coinplciely exone- 
rated. The expense of repairing the ma- 
chinery will be borne by the assignees of 
Mackintosh and Co. A public meeting is 
to he held on the 5th July. 

The Governor-general has subscribed 
5CX) rupees to the commemoration of Ham. 
mohun Roy, and has expressed a wish 
that the idea of endowing a professorship 
should be adopted, in which case his 
lordship is ready to increase his sub- 
scription. 

Major Burney, our resident in the Bur- 
man territories, lias been obliged by ill 
health to quit Ava, and has taken up his 
residence at Rangoon, where he still finds 
business enough on his hands in settling 
differences between British traders and 
other subjects and the local authorities. 
Mr. Assi-^tant Surgeon Hayfield, of the 
Madras Establishment, a gentleman said 
to be well qualified in every respect, is 
exercisingMaj. Burney’s functions at Ava. 

The following are given in the Madras 
Herald, of June 18, as the on dUs of Ban. 
galore : ** All government brigades where 

there is the head-quarters of a division to 
be abolished, comprising Bangalore, Tri- 
chinopoly, Vellore (if the bead -quarters 
is placed there), Bellary, and Mnsulipa- 
tarn ; the saving to government (at 350 
Rs. each station), 21,000 Rs. per annum. 
The Madras presidency is to have the 
Dooab, and as far as the Nerbuddab. 
Jaulnah to be a command of the second 
class. Moulmeyne, Prince of Wales* 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca, to he 
given up to the Qmi ///#. Col. Cullen, to 
be commissaiy- general ; Col. Conway, 


auditor-general ; and Col. Waugh, adju- 
tanUgeneral. The commissionersbip to 
the foreign settlements to be abolished. 
There is to be a field force of 10,000 men 
at Delhi; and another of 5, COO on the 
northern frontiers of Bombay, to keep an 
eye on our friends in those quarters." 

Sir John Keane, the new commander, 
in.chief at Bombay, arrived at that presi- 
dency on the 2d July. 

News had been received at Bombay of 
Major Passmore and his party, dated the 
6th of Apiil. They were then at Tehran 
in good health. They had a very tedious 
march to that capital, the snow being fre- 
quently up to the horses* girths for miles 
together Sir John Ctimphell has been ap- 
pointed consul-general, and Mr, McNiel 
and the llushire Resident, consuls. 

By private accounts from Constanti- 
nople, Sjri^ is said to be likely to become 
the scene of most important events, and 
that on its soil will be determined the ulti- 
mate fate of the Ottoman empire. It is 
stated that the Sultan is in almost daily 
communication with his emissaries in that 
province, and that Kioutshe had been 
ordered to take the command of a corps of 
35,000 men, and to advance towards the 
Syrian frontier. Foreign gold^ it is also 
asserted, has been liberally bestowed 
among the chiefs ; and the Europeans re- 
siding at Constantinople appear to consider 
that a decisive conflict, on which depends 
the dynasties of Mahmoud and Mehemct, 
is on the eve of taking place. 

A London paper states, we know' not on 
what authority, that official accounts have 
reached London of the defeat and total 
route of a large Russian force by the Cir- 
cassians. It is well known that the inha- 
bitants of some of the countries bordering 
on the Caucasus have been long in a state 
of insurrection, and have ocousioned much 
disturbance to the Russians in that quarter 
of the empire. It is said, that “so general 
had this insurrection lately become, and so 
much did it tend to iinpede any military 
operations which Russia might desire to 
undertake in other directions, that the em- 
peror came to the resolution of making 
such a combined attack upon the insur- 
gents as must altogether crush the rebel- 
lion, and establish the Russian authority 
throughout these districts. With this view 
a large force marched from Anapa, on the 
Black Sea ; and being met, about thirty 
miles south of that fortress, by a Circassian 
army, much inferior in numbers, an obsti- 
nate engagement ensued, in w-liicli the 
Russians were defeated. Tlie Circassians 
remained masters of the field of battle, 
made a great many prisoners, and took 
100 ammunition waggons, with several 
pieces of artillery." 
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GOVERNMENT ORDER. 

SEUVICES OF MAJ. OEN. SIR JT. W. ADAMS, 
K. C. B. 

Fort-WUIiamf May 29, 1834. — Major 
General Sir J. VV. Adams, k c.b., whose 
tour on the general staif has expired, 
having relinquished the command of the 
Sirhind division of the army, the Hon. 
the Vice President in Council cannot 
allow the occasion to pass without some 
expressions of the sense entertained by the 
Government of the merits evinced by that 
distinguished officer throughout an unin* 
terrijpted service of fifty-three years* dura- 
tion. 

For his brilliant achievements in the 
field, SirJ. Adams has received, in addi- 
tion to the acknowledgmci'ils, of the Go- 
vernment, the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament, and, from his gracious sove- 
reign, the honours of the Order of the 
Bath, first as a Companion, and after- 
wards as a Knight Commander. 

In discharging the less imposing, but 
not less arduous duties which, in time of 
peace, devolve on an officer exercising an 
important command, Sir J. Adams has 
uniformly entitled himself to the confi- 
deuce and approbation of the Govern, 
inent, and has conciliated the regard, while 
he has ensured the respect, of his brethren 
in urm.s. He will ever be regarded as one 
of those who have been most conspicuous 
in the Indian service, and have conferred 
additional honour on that noble army, 
whose heroic exploits and zealous devotion 
have added a splendid empire to the domi- 
nions of their country. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

CAPT. J. WHITTAM. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, May 2, 1834. 
— At a general court-martial re-assemhled 
at Secrole, Benares, on the 20th Feb, 
1834, Capt John Whittain, of II. M. Sd 
regt. (or Buffs), was arraigned on the fui- 
liiwing charge: — 

Charge — “ With conduct disgraoeful to 
tlie character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, in having been intoxicated, or con- 
siderably under the influence of liquor, 
so as to expose himself in tlie eyes of the 
men of the regiment, on duty tinder arms, 
on the march of the regiment from Suck- 
ree towatds Gungapersard, on the morn- 
ing of thi 17th of December 1833.*' 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Fi/n/t/zs— “ 'Die court, upon the evidence 
before it, finds the prisoner Capt. John 


Whittam, of H.M. 3d regt. (or Buffs), 
guilty of being considerably under the rn- 
fluence of liquor, so as to expose himself 
in the eyes of the men of the regiment, on 
duty under arms, on the march of the re- 
giment from Suckree, towards Gungaper- 
sard, on the morning of the 17lh Dec. 
1833, but acquits him of the rest of the 
charge.” 

Sentence — “ The court having found the 
prisoner, Capt. John Whittam, of H.M. 
3d regt. (or Duffs), guilty of so much of 
the charge as stated above, sentences Inm 
to be cashiered.” 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) \V. C. Bentinck, 

Commander-in- Chief. 

Capt. W'liittam will he struck off the 
strength of H.M. 3d (Buffs) regt., on the 
day his sentence siiall be made kr.uwn to 
him. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial and Revenue Department, 

Map 5, Mr. J. P. Grant, to otKi'iatc as an as- 
sistant to secretary to governmenc lu Judicial and 
Revenue Department. 

Mr T. J. C. Plowden, ditto as joint-magistrate 
and deputy -collector of Meerut. 

Mr. R. H. P. Clarke, ditto ditto of Cawnporc. 

Lieut. .1. .Vnderson, corps of engineers, to offi- 
ciate as an assistant superintendent of roads in 
C’oel division of Dehlee and Allahalmd road. 

Lieut. A. C. Rainey, 2.5th regt. N.I., to officiate 
as a junior assistant to commissioner of Arrakan. 

B. Lieut. James A wdry, 55th regt. N.I., to offi- 
ciate as an assistant under Cajit. T. Wilkinson, 
agent, to Gov.-general, under Reg. XIH. 

19. Mr. H. Atherton, to be assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 5th or Bareilly 
division. 

Lieut. A. Cunningham, corps of engineers, to 
be an assistant to executive officer of 5tn division. 

Mr. C. R. Harwell, to officiate as special com- 
missioner under Reg. 111. 1U28, for division of 
Calcutta. 

Mr. S. T. Cuthbert, to officiate as civil and 
session-judge of Behar. 

26. Mr. F. O. Wells, to be magistrate of 24- 
Pergunnahs, superintendent of Alllpore gaol, and 
a magistrate of Calcutta. 

Mr. J. Maberly, to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit cf 1st or Meerut 
division. 

Mr. G. D. Wilkins, ditto ditto ditto 12th or 
Moiighyr division. 

Mr. J. B. Ogiivy, to officiate as joint-magistrate 
and deputy-collector of Behar, ordinarily sta- 
tioned at Shergotty. 

Mr. H. W. Tottens, ditto as joint-magistrate 
and deputy-collector of Meerut. 

June 9. Mr. T. A. Shaw, to be civil and session 
judge of Ruiigpore. 

Mr. A. W. Begbie, to officiate as commissioner 
of revenue and circuit of 7tli or Humeerpore di- 
vision. 

Mr. J. Lowis, ditto as civil and session-judge of 
Chittagong. 

Mr. W. Crawford, ditto as magistrate and col- 
lertor of southern division of Bundlcrund. 

Mr. C. Bury, ditto as magistrate ana coUctlor 
of Kajcbhah^c. 
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Mr. J. C. Dick, ditto aa Joint-magistrate and 
deputy-collector of Patna. 

33. Mr. H. T. Owen, to be magistrate and col- 
lector of Allyghur. Mr. Owen to continue to ofli- 
i^ate as civil and session-judge of Cawnpore until 
further orders. 

Mr. James Davidson, to officiate as magistrate as 
veil as collector of Allyghur. 

Mr. D. C. Smyth, ditto as a judge of court of 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at presidency. 

Mr. H. W. Torrens, ditto as joint-magistrate 
and deputy-collector of Meerut. 

General Department, 

May 12. Mr. G. M. Batten, to officiate as deputy 
secretary to government in General Department, 
during absence of Mr. Alexander. 

June 2. Mr. J. B. Ogilvy, to officiate as deputy 
opium agent in Behar, ordinarily stationed at 
Sheergatee, during absence of Mr. R. 'J'rutler, or 
until further orders. 

It;. Mr. W. P. Palmer, to be superintendent of 
salt golahs at Sulkea. 

Mr. S. G. Palmer to be first-assistant to secre- 
tary to Board of Customs, salt and opium, su- 
perintendent of Sulkea salt chowkics, and collec- 
tor of Calcutta stamps. 

23. Mr. A. C. Bidwell, to officiate as assistant to 
collector of customs at Calcutta, until return of 
Mr. Donnelly. 

Political Department. 

May Id. Lieut. Col. Abraham Lockett, to be re- 
sident at Nagpore, in succession to Mr. Graeme. 

Major N. Alves to be agent to Governor-general 
for states of Rajputana, and coniiniahiouer for 
Ajnieer. 

Messrs. J. Maberly and G. D. Wilkins, writers, 
have been reported qualified for the public .service 
by proficiency In two of the native languages. 


Obtained leave o/ afwcncc.— May 12. Mr. George 
Alexander, to I'apcof Good Hope, for IB months, 
for health.— < June V. Mr. C. bmith, additional 
judge of Chittagong, to ditto, for ditto ditto. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort-JVilliam, MayH, 1034.— Jii/awfry. Maj. W'. 
W. Moore to be lieut.-col., from 30th Apiil 1034, 

Litui. Col. T. C. Watson dec. 

\2th N.J. Capt. Ivie Campbell to be major, 
LieuU W. A. Ludlow to be capt. of a comp., and 
Kiisi. J. U. Abbott to be licut., from 3Uth April 
lu sue. to Major W. W. Moore prom. 

Jtfuy 10.— Capt. L. S. Bird, 24th N.I., to ofli- 
cirtte as fcrt-adjutant of Foi l William, v. Rowe, 
ho long as his corps may form a part of troops fur- 
nishuig garrison guards, or until further orders. 

May 15.— SlAt N.I. Lieut. Roheit Meiizies to be 
capt. of a comp., and Kns. W. P. Hampton to be 
licut., from 0th May 1034, in sue. to J. W. Rowe 
dec. 

Ens. W. Y . Siddons brotmht on effective strength 
of infantry on this estab. from 10th April 1034, in 
sue. to Lieut. A. Kennedy dec. 

Head-Quarters, May 1 to 10, 1834.— The following 
division and other orders confirmed : — Sujier. 2d- 
Lieut. J. C. Phillips to do duty with 3tl bat. of ar- 
tillery at Cawnpore ; date 19th April 1034. — Assist, 
burg. T. Scott, on being relieved from medical 
charge of 40th N.I., to proceed to Agra, and place 
himself under orders of superintending surgeon 
at that station ; date 22cl April — Assist. Surg. J. 
H. Dallas, m.d., to do duty on his arrival at Bai- 
t(x>l, with 18th N.I. ; date 2(}th April. 

Maj/12. — Ens. C. E. Goad, 45th, removed to 
O/ih regt. N.I., at his own request. 

Fort-William, May 22.^ Infantry. Lieut. Col. 
W'm. Noit to be colonel, from 13th Jan. 1034, v. 
c:ol. P. Littlejohn dec. — Maj. Hugh Morrieson to 
be heut.-col., v. Lieut. Col. W. Nott prom., with 
rank from 30th April 1834, v. Licut. Col. T. C. 
Watson dec. 

47 N.I. Capt. Wm. Martin to bemajoi, Licut. 

Jai/rn. N. S. Vol.I 5. No.6’0. 
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Wm. A. Smith to be capt. of a comp., and Ena. 
H. Henchman to be lieuL, from 30th April 1834. 
in sue. to Maj. H. Morrieson prom. 

Ctith N.I. Lieut. George Fanner to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. John Macdonald to be lieut.. 
from 5th May 1834, in sue. to Capt. J. S. Brown 

Lieut George Griffiths, 18th N.I., to he capt. 
by brevet, from 2»lth May 1034. * 

AfffP ^).-Brigadier Alex. Duncan app. to cene- 
army, with rank t.f brigadiCT-geiieral, 
flora 3d May, in sue. to Maj. Gen. Sir J. W. Adams. 
K.C.B., whose tour on sUtt' expired on that date. 

68fA N.I. Lieut. E. Jackson fdec.) to be capt. of 
a corap., and Ens. R. M. Garncll to be lieut.. from 
I3th May Itm, in sue. to Capt. Cf. H. M. DalViy 
dec — Lieut. C. S. Mating to be capt. of a comp., 
and Ens. S. Nation to be lieut.. from 23d May 
1834, in sue. to Capt. E. Jackson dec. 


Head Quarters, May 16 to 19.— The following 
removals and postings ordered Lieut, t'ol. T. 
Murray on furl.), from 12th to 53d N.I.— Llciit. 
Col. W. W. Moore (new prom.) to 12th do. — Lieut. 
Col. J. A. Hodgson, from 49th to 68th do.— Lieut. 
Col. C. R. Skardon, from 68th to 49th ditto.— 1st- 
Lieut. G. H. Dyke, from 4th comp. 6th, to 4th 
romp. 3d bat. artillery, v. G. H. bwiuley, from 
latter to former. 

May 20.— Assist. Surg. G. C. Rankin to proceed 
to Cawnpore, and do duty under superintending 
surgeon at that station. 

Surg. J. F. Royle (on furl.) removed from 38th 
and pusteil to 26th N.I., and Surg. B. Durt, m.d., 
removed from latter, and posted to former corps 
at Benares. 

Afffjy 21.— The services of Lieut. H. Vetch, 54th 
N.I., being no longer required with Assam Light 
Infantry, that officer to proceed and Join regt.' to 
whiLh lie belongs at Nussecrahad. 

ItTytli N.I. There being no qualified officer pre- 
sent, Ens. R. G. George, of 11th N.I., to act aa 
interp. and qu. mast. ouriDg absence of Lieut. J. 
Awdry, hi cn il employ. 


Furt-Wtlliam, June 5. — 48f/» N.I, Ens John 
Bunce to be lieut., from 23d May 1034, v. Lieut. 
G. Byron dec. 

Lhut. .lolm H. Low, .30th N.I., to be a Junior- 
assistant to Go\ ernor-general's agent in Saugor 
and Nerbudda territories. 


2d-Lieut. H. M. Durand, cor)is of engineers, to 
beas>>istant-superiritendentof teroze Shah’s canal, 
in sue. to Major Ramsay, rendered ineligible by 
his prom, to a regimental majority, and conse- 
quently placed at disposal of Commander-in- Chief. 

Assist. Surg. J. 11. Brien, 2r)th N.I., to officiate 
as civil surgeon at Akyab, during absence of As- 
sist. Surg. MacIntyre. 

Lieut. H. R. Osbonme, 54th N.I., to be capt. 
by brevet, from 29th May 10.34. 

Capt. James Gouldhawke, Invalid estab., per- 
mitted to retire from service of Hon. Company 
on pension of his rank. 

June 12 IfrfA N.I. Lieut. John Evans to be 

capt. of a comp., and Ens. W. P. Robins to lie 
lieut. from 31st May 1034, in sue. to Capt. A. H. 
Wood dec. 

27«i N.I. Ens. AV. R. Barnes to be lieut., from 
22d May la'W, v. Lieut. A. B. Ogilby dec. 

(2d N.I. Ens. C. E. Grant to be lieut., from 
23d May 10.j4, v. Lieut. A. Horne dec. 

Capt. Robert Menzies, 31st N.I., at his own 
TcquNt, transferred to invadd establishment, from 
1st June. 


June 19— Ifi'-id. Surg. James Strel, m.d., app. 
to medical cliiirgo ot civil station of Gorruckporc, 
V. Assist. Surg. J. Colvin, jiroceeded to Europe 

on furlough. 

Cadets of Infantry AV. C. Lloyd, and Hon. R. 
B. P, Bvng admitted on estab., and prom, to en- 
signs— Cadet of Artillery George Penrice adrait- 
on estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Rest, of ArUllery. 2d-Lieut. Z. M. Mdfcck to 
be ik-lieut., from 7th June 1034, v. Ist-Licut. 
T. E. Sage dec. 

N.I. Capt- J. T. Lewis (retired) to be iiia- 
lo?,VronnUh Nov. iaJ2, v. Major H. C. Sandys 

y G 
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retired.— Capt. C. D. Wilkiinou to be major, 
Lieut. J. A. Fairhead to be capt. uf a comp., arxd 
Ens. Peter Nicolson to be lieut., from June 
1033, in sue. to Major J. T. Lowls retired. — Gus. 
G. N. C. Hall idee.) to belicut., from 6th Nov.. 
1032, V. Lieut. H. C. Boileau prom. 

N.J. Lieut. W. Saurin to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. W. B. Legard to be lieut., fiom 
m June UI34, in sue.’ to Capt. R. Meiizies transf. 
to invalid estab. 

T<ieut. A. H. Jelllcoe, S.'ith N.I., to lie capt. by 
brevet, from 10th June 1034. 

N.I. Ens. Robert Steward to belieut., from 
4Lh June 1834, v. Lieut. W. G. McConitdl dec. 

June id. — Infyintry. Major Henry Uurm'y to be 
Ueut.-col., V. Lieut. Col. P. C. Gilman retired, 
with rank from 3Utb April 1834, v. Lieut. Col. T. 
C. Watson dec. 

2hth N.I. Capt. H. D. Cotlc to be major, Lieut. 
F. B. R. Oldfield to be capt. of a comp., and Eii!>. 
A. C. Rainey to be lieut., from oUtli April 
in sue. to Maj. 11. Burney prom. 

Slet N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. C. Farmer to 
be capt. of a comp, from lith June U!:!3, v. J. P. 
Macdougall retired. (This cancels rank of Capt. 
by brevet assigned to Licui. Farmer in orders of 
1st May). — Eus. Richaid Lowiy to be lieut., v. 
Lieut. C. Farmer prom., with rank from 27tli 
Feb. 1834, V. Lieut. C. Cook invaluL>d. 

43d N.I. Supemum. Lieut. Osborne Campbell 
brought on effective strength of reel., in room of 
Lieut. H. Mackiutosh dec., 3il April 18:14. 


j!l^eefitreetrefi^A.~-Tbe undermentione l oflRc( r 
brought on eflective strength of Infantry on thK 
establishment, from date expicssed : — Infautri/. 
Ens. James Thompson, 16th April 1834, in sue. 
to Col. G. Richards dec. 


'Rpturnedto duty t from Kuropc. — Ma) 20. Capt. 
T. McK. Campbell, 20ik X.I.— Assist. Surg. W. 

M. Buchanan, m.o.— C apt. G. I). Jolmstime, 2.>th 

N. I.— June 10. Capt B. T. Pnillips, 7ih L.C.— 
Lieut. J. J. Poett, 27th N.I. — Assist, burg. Win. 
bcott. 


FTHILOCGIIS. 

To Er/rope.— May 7- Assist. Surg. II. H. Spry, 
for health —22. 1st- Lieut. J. B. Backhouse, an ti- 
lery, on ]iriva4e affairs. — June 5. Lieut. .lames 
Ke'miiigton, 12th N.I., for health. — hurg. 
J. J. Boswell, for liealth 'jxinniltcd to proceed 
from Malacca). — 18. Lieut. J.S. llains, .'Mih N.I., 
for health.— 12. Capt. R. II. Miles, 1st N i., for 
health.— Lieut. J. D. Nash, 33(1 N.L, fur iiealth. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Mav 22. William Thompson t Wight, from 
Mauritius. — 23. Westmoreland, Origstoi k, from 
Point Pedro.— 27. Heroine, McCarthy, and H.C. 
brig Henri/ Meet ton, both from Madras. — 28. 
Syed Khnn, Griffith, from London ; P< oiceA# Vu- 
torta, Blissett, from New houth Wales , and 
Auren'tt, Dawson, from Penang.— 2f). Ann, Bud- 
well, ft-om Bombay and Madras — 38. Tam O’S/wn- 
ter, Coyde, from Ceylon. — June 7* Robarts, 
Wake, from London, Madras, and Ennorc ; and 
Marion, Richard, from Covelong. — 18. Gang€r, 
Burgess, from Madras andEnnore: Gmlhirdtin, 
Allen, from Marcanum; Goltondah, Bell, from 
Madras; and Penelope, Hutchinson, from Mau- 
ritius and Ceylon.— 13. Lord Lynedwh, Johnstone, 
from Eskapilly ; and Euphtasia, Leiiepreii, from 
Mauritius and Covelong. — 14. R.rossd, Reeves, 
from London and Madras. — 15. Wmscales, FLh- 
er, from LiMTpool; and Hindoo, Askew, from 
ditto. — 16. Wave, Tmdale, from Madras.— 17. 
l)rf/ngun, Mackenzie, from Madras and Ennore. 
— 18. Janet, Leitch, from Cos el ong. — 18. Lord of 
the Isles, Uigton, from London ; and Kh:a, Fol- 
lins, from Point Pedro.— 28. Layton, Wade, from 

Madras 22. Eamont, beagei, from Madras.— 

24. Thalia, Bidcn, from C^hitCagnng. — 25. Biuke*y, 
Jackso^from Livcrfiool.— 26. La Belle Alhaure, 
Arkcoll, from London, Cape, and Madras; and 
King Wm. the Fourth, Sales, from Bombay. — 28. 
Asia, Bathic, from London and Madras. — 29. 
Patriot King, Clarke, fiora Liverpool. 


Departures from Calcutta. 

May 25. V id Are atid lAse, Villebogard, for 
Bordeaux. — 27. Admiral Hvgun, Le Frahvoise, 
for Bourbon. — 31. Jessy, AuUL for Penang. — 
JuNB 2. Primep, Ferguson, for Madras.— 6. Harr 
riet, Solomon, fot Penang.— 9. Bordelaw, Laporte, 
for Bourbon. — 11. Water Witch, Henderson, for 
Singapore and China.— 17. SwaLUnv, Adam, ft>r 
Madias. — 18. Nestor, Thibault, for China.— 24, 
Haider, Handle, for Singapore. — 27. Addmgham , 
Sedgwick, and Tanrred, Williams, both for Mau. 
xitius.— Jui^y 2. Indus, Haggart, for Liverpool, 

Sailed from Satigor. 

Junk 4. (icneral Palmer, Thomas, for London 
(since nut back). — 17. Bussorah Merchant, Mon- 
cricf, tor London.— 1.0. Ann, Tindale, for Lon- 
don. — 21. Royal George, Wilson, for London,— 
JuiiY 4. Croivn, Cowman, for Liverpool, 

Freight to London (June 28)— Dunnage, .£l. n* 
£1. l.'ls. pur tun ; dead weight, £2. Ids. to £.1. per 
do. ; light goods, £3. I8s. to £4. 4i>. per do. ; bul- 
lion i per cent. 

BIRTHS, MARIll.\OES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April Vk At Mhow, the lady of Capt. Macan, 
Kth N.I., of a son, 

2ti. At Simla, the lady of Liod. Chester, a vvt. 
2.'*. At Calcutta, the Luiy ot W. T. Dawes, Em} , 
of a!K>n, still-born. 

28. \t C.ilcurta, Mis. Jacob HolV, of n sim. 

28. At Bcn.ire-, tliu lady of Lieut. C. J. Lewes, 
D.A.c «., of A d, '‘lighter. 

20. At Caw'iiporc, the lady of Lieut. Win. Asli 
more, of a daughter. 

:J8. At Bhaugulpore, the lady of V/. Hawes, 
Es({., of Colgotig, of a^on. 

May 1. At Gya, tlie lady of D. W. Fraser, Esip 
of a daughter. 

.■>. At Sultanimre, Benares the lady of Lieut. 
R. P. Pennefalher, ;)d L L., of a daughter. 

6. At Dacca. Mis (ieorge Dixon, ot a (tau(fhter 

7. \t Lucknow', the lady ot W. H. Elton, 38tl' 
N.I., of a daughter. 

8. At Chunar, the lady of Assist. Surg. Barber, 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of G. Walker, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

8. AtCaliutta, Mis. A. Fleming, of a son. 

— At ( lilc'itta, Mrs. II. S. Strickland, of a <^01' 
18. At Burdwan, the lady of Henry Milieti- 
Esq., civil service, of a son 
— Mrs. J. D’Santos, of a daughter. 

12. At Bancoorah, the lady of J. W. Ricketts, 
Esq., of a son. 

13. AtBijIuiidfrhuhr, the lady of Capt. Richard 
Will ox, of a daughter. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of J. F. Leith, Esq., 
bairister-ai-law, uf a son. 

— At Mnssooree, the lady of Major R. F- 
Chambers, 8th L.C., of a daughter. 

15. At Barasc't, the lady uf 11. II. Mytton, Esq.» 
civil service, of a son. 

18. At Purneah, the lady of F. Gouldsbiiry, 
Escj., cjvjI service, of a daughter. 

18. At .Meerut, the lady of the Rev. J. Whiting, 
of a son. 

21. At Barrackporc, the lady of Lieut. Van 
lieythuysen, of a son. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. L. DufholU, of a son. 

2a. Mrs. James Ogihie. of a daughter. 

26. At Cossiftore, the lady of Major G. Hutch- 
inson, of the engineers, of a daughter. 

— At Mussoorie, the lady of M Richardson. 
Esq., U.D., asbiaLsurg., (i5thN.l., of a daughter, 
still-born. 

27. At .Seetapore, Oude, the wife of Charici:: 
Newton, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Cd])t. A, B. Clap- 
pertoi), oiBciatiiig first master-attendant, of a 
daughter. 

31. At Russapuglah, Mrs R. Browne, of a son. 
— At Howrah, Mrs. J. T. Bagiev, of a son 
June 1. At Dacca, Mrs. Geo. Wise, of a ^on. 

— At Chanderiiagore, the lady of Capt. Daga- 
reau, of a daughter. 

2 . Mi!>. .4uguslin Pereira, of a son. 
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(;. At Hcnarcs, the lady of R. N. Barnard, E:»q., 
ci\j 1 assist, siivgec n, of a son. 

At Calvutta, Mrs. J. Holst, of a son. 

7. At Calcutta, Mrs. E. H. Glefoon, of a son. 

■15. Mrs. William Philipe, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. John Cu’.liKlen, of a daughter. 

111. At Ilampore, Baulcah, the lady of U. Bar- 
low.’ Esq.. C.S., of a son. 

J At Hooghl} , the lady of T. A. W’lsc, Esq., 

’^’.^‘*Afcalcutta, the lady of Capt. H. B. Hen- 
derson. of a daughter. 

iq. At Cah ulta, Mrs. P. Neuville, of a son. 

21. At Ally poor, the widow of the late Jas. 
DiiiT. Esq., of a son. 

22. At Calcutta, the lady of William Turner, 
Ksir.', of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, Mrs. J. W . Jolly, of a son. 

l.'itnly- At Benares, the lady of R. Taylor, 
EsMi., of twins. , ^ 

_ At Calcutta, Mrs. R. (jordon, of a son. 

MARIlIAGfS. 

April 2% AtDinapore, Lieut. R. ‘^myth, artil- 
leiy, to Ann, fourth daughter of James Gibbon, 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. James Fordyce, to 
Miss Caniline Williams. ^ « i, 

-3. At Futlyghur. Mr. John Fitzpatruk, to 
Margaret l.«.abclla, third daughter of the late Mr. 

John Macklin, Il.C. inaiiMC. 

24. At f:.iUutta, Mr. William Price, to Miss 

Amelia bophia Pritchard. 

2(i. At Calcutta, Capt. Sutton, II.M. 4{*th regt., 
to Miss .Sarah Loui'.ii Barnes. . 

27. At Calcutta, Mr. John A.ndrews, to Miss 
Ja .e Coikburii. „ t, , . . tl*- - 

— At tlalcutta, Mr. J. C. Robertson, to Miss 
II TRvlor* 

At Purno.'ih, Mr. William Noney, of the 
ill Iges’ olBce, to Mi"s CharhiUe VJorley. 

u \t CaKutta, L. M. l)e Si.uza, Ksq., of 
Bimibay, to MisS Julia Clemeiitiiia Dias. 

^ At Vurneah, Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, to 
Miss Charlotte Thomas; al,o Jit the same place, 
Mr. Lewis iJ'Kozirlo, to Miss Dorothea 1 hoinas. 

Puriieah, Xautpore, James Killwick, 

U PurntMh,^'ni^»ma« Chapman, Esq., lu.p.. 

of {'has. Pabner, Esq., ot the %.une plate. 

2. At Calcutta, John Lackerstew, Lsq., 
lo* UiiMa Adeline, onlv daughter of the late 

Ucnti'A'iet, junior, to June 

Bo/<r, of 

iffitto. Mr. Wi.limn Skinner, ^istnnt 
in the opium department of the Boaid of Customs, 
Ac., to AiIIi; oily surviving daughter of the late 

“Tk At Vniiam Morjey, of Moor- 

shedabad, to Miss Charlotte MacNeelance. 

14. At Calcutta. Mr. Francis Myeis. to Miss 
Frances Eleanor brederic . ^ *0 

lij. At C-’altutta, .Mr. * rederick C. Bolst, to 
Ellen, second dau liter of the laie Capt. W. De 
Cluzcau. of the Bengal army. „ , * 

17. At Bethampore, Mr. George Roots, to Mrs. 

At”calcatUt, Mr. Henry Turner, of Edin- 
burgh, surveyor to the canal department, to Mi.ss 
Frederica Mullms, of Traugu-bar. 

HEATHS. 

Amcii m At Kvouk Phyoo, in Arracan, R. D, 
CuiGi E^qi; me?chaut. of the fimi of Robert- 
son and Cullen, joint consul.-, lor the King of 

Naples and Duke of oUh” 

2«. Thomas Lockier, E3i|.. t.irinerly ot the Hon. 

P.asl-India Company’s naval seiMi e. 

Mrey 7. At Calcutta, t athernu., w ift of Mr. 
W lliam Walker, pro\ isiont r, . .. . 

12. At Calcutta, Caroline Lvdia. witeof Capt. 
W. P. Wood, of the count y .-ervice, aged -d 
— At Calcutta, William McLeod, Lsq., attor- 

”I*At‘*u;e“l«dHea-l,, Mr. M. W. Newcomb, 

"ik’At“o5a'^iSd, Ncilgherry Hills, Cnpt. 
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G. 11. M. Dalby, of the G8th regt. Bengal infanlrr* 
and assistant secretary to Government, Military 
Department. 

15- At Calcutta, Mr. B. H. Daunt, of the Court 
of Bequests, aged 2>J. 

— At ('alcutta, Mr. R. Crockford, aged 41. 

— At ('alcutta, Miijs Charlotte llobam, aged P'. 
IH. At Howrah, .Fames McNeight, Esq., Jigcd .Ofi. 
lit. At Calcutta, Mons. Fred. Detours, aged 27* 

— .At Calcutta, Mr. Jaques Conolley, aged 40. 

20. At Calcutta, William Thompson, Esq., 
late of the ship Captain Covk. 

— \t Calcutta, Mrs. Louisa De Rozario. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Kiernander, aged 27. 

21. Of pulmonary consumption, Carroll Hum- 
phrey, Esq., Ai.D., surgeon of the American ship 
Edward, aged 31. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Maudsley llartsliorn, 
engineer, :iged 4:1. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Walker, of theslnp 
Royal George, agetl 27- 

— At Calcutta, Mary, relict of the late Mr. 11. 
.Atkins, Tl.C.’s marine, agedOi. 

22. At t 'alcutta, Capt. James Browne Moore, 
formerly a branch pilot H.C.M.s., aged (jl. 

2.3. .At Bara, on his way from Loodiana to 
•simla, on medical cer ificate, Lieut. A. Horne, 
{i?d regt. N.L, m the 2.>th year of his age. 

— At .Scetapore, Ouile, of fever, in hif .lOtli 
year, Lieut. George Byron, 1st regt. N.L, second 
son of the late Rev. 11. Byrou. 

— At B.mares, of apoplexy, Capt. Edward 
Jackson, (Mlth regt. N.L, aged 22. 

24. At ('alcutta, Mr. T. J. Wood, accountant 
of the General Post OtHcc, aged 33. 

— At Calcutta, Mr Fred. CheJtham. aged 3tf. 
2.1. .\t Calcutta, Mr. John Aris, late an assistant 
to Mcssis. Crutteiulen anil C'o., aged 3.‘k 
— At Calcutta, Miss Eliz. Gates, agetl 17- 
2(). Att'ahutta, Mrs. Sophia Bagram, relict of 
the late S. P. Bagrain, Esq., agoil (»2. 

— .\t ('alcutta, Mrs. Jane Eliz. Horn, aged 2(T. 
27. At Kumaul, Capt. Beattie, of H.M. 31st. 

regt. lie was killeil in a duel by Lieut. Dickson, 
ot the same corps. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Alcock. 

— .\t Moulmyne, m his 24i.h year, Lieut. Ame- 
Lus Fi\, ll.M.N 41st or Welch regt. 

— At Purneah, Mrs. Win. Botellho, aged 21. 

2«. At Cakmta, Jane, wife of Mr. Jacob Hoff, 
and seioiid daughter of the late llemy Hall, Esq., 
of Carlisle, aged 33. 

— At Muttra, Mrs Catherine Wren, aged W. 

— At Calcuttra, Mrs. Eliz. Williams, agtil 82. 
29. .\t Calcutta, Miss, Mary Bird, sistei of K. 
M. Bird, Esq., of the cnil servne, aged 47. 

At Calcutta, Mi. John McFarlane, aged 20. 

— At ('alcutta, hamuel Prattiuton Stacy, Esq., 
attorney at-Iaw, aged 37- . , , _ 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John David, aged 27- 
— At Allahabad, Mr. Charles Smith. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thos. Hodgson, aged 21. 

311. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Whoole, aged 32. 

31. In Fort William, Capt. Henry Mansell, of 
II.M. 39th regt., aidc-de camp Lo the Governor- 
general, aged 40. ^ ^ , 

— At Cawnpoie, of apoplexy, Capt. Andrew 
Hunter Wood, of the 15th regt. N.L, aged 44. 

— At Fultchgurh, Eus. John Wm. loinkins, of 

th^lst regC N.L^^ Mr. John Lloyd, iliief oflicer 

James Sutton, of 

Kibcny, of tllu 

ship Ih-mcesa 1 irlorta, aged 22- ht r,, , 

June 1. At Iliimt'eipore, R. M. T ilghmon. 
Esq., coiiimissioiici ot revenue and circu-tol ilie 
7ih diviMou and agent to the Governor-general in 

Dsvul Mills, Esq.. .god»X 
s, Ml. W. A. \ou.lgs, aged 20. 



ollue*- of the baiqiK* Jnn, aged 34. 

4. -Vt Mhow, ill MalttMh. L.cat. Um. Gejirge 

M Coiiiit’t’, oi ihe iO'h TCgt. ■•■i* 

J- Ai C.clcutia, Mi.ss Sarah Etlward?; age^ •«>• 

Csiliutt.', Louisa, wife of Mr. Gordon, 

jumor^agwi dj-t^^ Mrs. Maria Higgins, widow of 
the la*e Mr. Higgms, aged J4. 
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4. At Calcutta, Mrs. Agncb Harrison, relict of 
the late Mr. John Harrison, aged 3il. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Betsey Roberts, aged 25. 

7> At Meerut, in his 28th year, Lieut. T. E. 

Sage, of {the horse artillery. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Hugh Percy Moises, late 
chicf-ofScer of the Water Witcht aged 30. 

8. At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary T. Jessop, lady of 
George Jesson, Esq., aged 29. 

— Capt. Blues, of the barque Tancred. 

9. At Serampore, the Rev. Wm. Carey, d.o., 
aged 72 years. 9 months, and 24 days. 

^ — At the General Hospital, Capt Wm. Allen, 
of the barque Bright Planet, aged 35. 

11. Mr. Hugh VVray, indigo- planter, aged 45. 

13. At Calcutta, H. M. Steriidalc, Esq., aged 40. 

17- At Calcutta. Mrs. Ann Meiselbach. lady of 
the late Colonel Frederick Meiselbach, of the 
Mahratta service, aged 40. 

Lately. At Sulkea, Mr. Hugh Robinson, late 
chief-ofher of the brig Belhaven, of Greenock. 

— On his passage to Singapore, George Rick> 
ards. Esq., late or the Nereide, aged 27. 


i^laKriis. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

SERVICES OF MAJ. G£K. SIR A. MCDOWELL, 

K. C. B. 

Fort St, George, ^pril 29, 18f?4.— The 
period of duty on tbu staff of Major Gen. 
Sir Andrew McDowell, k.c.b. having ter- 
minated, the Governor in Council deems 
it but just to tbe long and meritorious 
services of the major general, not only to 
notify in General Orders his approbation 
of bis conduct in the exercises of his 
command over the centre division of the 
army, but to express his sense of the valu- 
able services of that distinguislied officer 
during an uninterrupted period exceeding 
fifty -one years— comprising, as that period 
does, the dates in which some of the most 
arduous duties and brilliant actions of the 
Madras army have been performed and 
achieved, in most of the operations of 
which the major general partook with 
honour to himself and advantage to the 
Government he serves, repeatedly acknow- 
ledged by its highest authoriius. 

MOVEMEKTS OF CORPS. 

Fort St. George, May 20, 1834. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to order 
the following movements consequent upon 
the late service in Coorg: — 

8th regt. L.C., to remain at Banga. 
lore, to be there stationed. 

20th regt. N I , to march to Bangalore, 
to be tliere stationed. 

4th regt. N.I., to return to Bangalore, 
to be there stationed . 

S6th regt. N.I., to remain within the 
Coorg territories. 

9tli regt. N.I., to march to Vellore, to 
he there stationed. 

31st regt. L.I., to return to Bellary, to 
be there stationed. 

48th rM. N.I , to March to Palaveram, 
to he iheVstationed. 

35th regt. N.I., to march to Tricliino- 
poly, to be there stationed. 


'^ladras, [Dec • 

.S2d regt. N.I., to return to Cannanorc, 
to he there stationed. 

Wing of li.M. 57ih regt., to remain at 
Bangalore until after the monsoon ; ditto 
of H.M. 39th regt., to return to Banga- 
lore; ditto of H.M. 48th regt., to return 
to Cannanore; ditto of H.M. 55th regt., 
to return to Bellary. 

The artilleiy lately employed with the 
eastern, northern, and western columns in 
the Coorg territories, to return to Banga- 
lore, Bellary, and Cannanorc, re.spectively. 

27th regt. N.I., to march from Falave- 
ram to Bangalore, to be there stationed* 

'19th regt. N.I., to march from Vellore 
to the French Rocks, to be there stationed. 

June 10. — Head- Quarters of the corps 
of sappers and miners, from Bangalore to 
Uie Cuonoor Puss. 

PAYMASTERS TO DETACHMENTS. 

Fort St. Geurge, June 13, 1834. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that the duty of paymaster to a detach, 
nient of an Kuropcan corps shall in future 
be discliargcd by the adjutant or quarter- 
master (allowed under the G.O.G. of the 
29th Jan. 1830) as may be deemed most 
expedient, but without subjecting the 
Government to any additional charge on 
that account. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Jpnl 15. C. J. Bird, Esq., to act as head assis- 
tant to principal collector and magistate of south- 
ern division of Arcot, during absence of Mr. Py- 
croft. 

S. N. Ward, Esq., to act as register of zillah 
couit of Chittoor, during absence of Mr. Wilson. 

May 6. J. F. Thomas, Esq., to be register of 
8udr and Foujdarce Udalut. 

J. C. Morris, Esq , to be secretary and treasurer 
to Government Bank. 

13. F. N. Maltby, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and joint criminal judge of Malabar, dunng ab- 
sence of Mr. .Strange. 

27 . J. Bird, Esq., to act as first puisne judae of 
Sudr and Foujdaree Udalut, during absence of Mr. 
Lushinglon. 

E. Story, Esn., to be second assistant to princi- 
pal collector ana magistrate of Cuddapah. 

M. Murray, Esq., to act as assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Salem. 

C. R. H. Keate, Esq., to be an assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of Tanjure. 

W. H. Bailey, Esq., to be an assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of south Arcot. 

June 3. O. Bird, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Coimbaconum. 

S. Crawford, Esq., deputy accountant general, 
to be superintendent of government lotteries on his 
present allowances. 

G. P. Dumergue, Esq., to be assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of north Arcot. 

10. G. J. Waters, Esq., to act as second jud/re of 
provincial court of appeal and circuit for northern 
division, in absence of Mr. Nicholls. 

E. B. Wrey, Esq., to act as third judge of pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit for northern 
division. 

William Lavic, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Ountoor. 

Findlay Anderson, Esq., to be sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of Canara. 

C. M. Bushby, Esq., to act as judge and crimi- 
nal judge of Canara during absence of Mr. Grant. 
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W. A. Forsyth, Esq., to act as assistant judge and 
(.lilt Lriminal judge of C^anara. 

Appointments hy the Governor General. 

- April 14. .J. A. C'assBinaijor, Esq., to be resident 
at courts of tlicir Highnesses the Rajahs of Tra- 
\ ancove and Cochin. 

May 17. Lieut. Col. M. Cubbon to be sole com- 
missioner for government of tenitorics of H. II. 
the Hajah of Mysore, in 'uccession to Lieut. Col. 
Munson, c.n., appointed by lion, the Court of 
Directors to be an ordinary incinber of council of 
India. 

June 6. Lieut. Col. James Steuart Fraser, SGth 
regt. N.I., to be resident at Mysore, and coramis- 
s.oner for Coorg affairs. 


47th N.L. during absence of Lieut. Hughes on 
duty, or till further orders; date22d March 1834. 
—Ens. Starkey to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 
1st N.I., during absence of Lieut, 'ralinon on 
court-martial duty; dale 31st March 1834 —Assist. 
Surg. yuin and Smrg. J. Macfarland to afford me- 
dical aid to garrison staff, jiublic followers, ic., 
and to take charge of medical stores at Vellore, 
till relieved, former from 4th, and latter from 7th 
April 1834. — Assist, burg. \\ ilkinson to afford me- 
dical assistance to hospital dooly-bearers and other 
public followers ot right wing of H.M. 57th regt.; 
date 8th March 1834. — Ens. J*. A. Latour to act as 
qu. mast, and interp. to 40th N.l. from 3d April, v. 
Johnstone killed in action ; date 7th April 1834. 

Ens. C. J. Iloseason to do duty with 2jth N.L, 
till further orders. 


Capt. Carpenter, 48th regt. N.L, to superintend 
affairs of Ex-rajah of Coorg so long as ho shall re- 
main at Bangalore, or until further ordei 5. 

Attained Rank.—T. L Blanc, 12th .April 18.34, n<i 
junior merchant.— T. I’ycroft, 2;lth April 1834, 
and G. S. Greeiiway, 1st ditto, asfarU)r«. 

Returned to Dufty.— F. M. Lewin, Ksq., on Ifith 
May.— G. L. Prendcig..st, Esq., and T. D. Lush- 
Ington, Esq., from Cape of Good Hope, on 24th 
May. 

Permitted to Messrs. F. II. Woodcock 

and II. Vibart, from Hon. Company’s serv'ue, 
from 1st May 1834. 

heave of Absence, — \pril 11. C. M. Lushing- 
ton. Esq., first puisne ^udge of court of budr and 
Foujdarce .\dalut. for six inonths.for health.— May 
21. F. M. l-ewm. Esq., to Neilgherry Hills.— .3tL 
I*. Grant. Es(|., to ditto, until 3(»tli Sept. 1834. for 

health luneH. T. Teed, Ksq., Hon. Company’s 

solicitor, to Europe.— 1.3. E. P. Tliompson, Ksq., 
to Neilgherrv Hills, until 31st Aug. Itt'M, tor 

health A. M. Owen, Esq., to reside on ditto till 

1st Aug. 1834, for health. 

ECCLESIASTIC.AL. 

Leave of Absence . — April 18. The Rev. W. J. 
Aislaliie, chaplain of Secunderabad, to sea, for 
twelvemonths, for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PllO.MOTlONS, &c. 

Foif St. George, April 11. 1«34.-Cadet of In- 
fantry Mr. C. J. Hoseason admitted on cstab., and 
prom, to ensign. 

Mr Wm. Mtickintosh admitted on estab. as an 
assist’, surgeon, .and directed to do duty under .sur- 
geon m charge of general hospital at presidency. 

Am il lo.-ArtiWry. Iht-Lieut. Thomas Baylis to 
lie and 2d-Lieut. H. H. Bell to be Ist-lieut., 

V. Hooker pensioned; date of corns. 1st April 
ad-Licut. 11. T. M. Uerdmore 
admitted on effects e strength from 1st April 18.54, 
to complete establishment. 

Major W. Hamilton. 4tli L.C.. permitted to 
tire from Hon. Comp.iny s ^en u e from 12th April 
1«;54, on pay of his rank. 

Ath L.C. Capt. Donald Macleod to be major, 
Lieut. J. T. Brett to be capt., and Cornet V\ . L. 
Walker to belieut., v. Hamilton retired ; date of 
corns. 12tli April 1834. 

Supernum. 2d-Lieut. James Inverarity, of engi- 
neers^ admitted on effective strength fiom oth 
Anril 1834, to complete establishment. 

AprH 25.— Lieut. R. S. Dobbs, N.I., to act 
as aSist. mil. auditor gen., during ateence of Lieut. 
Power on field service or until further orders. 

Am.il 90 Ith L.C. Comet W’. D. Erskme to be 

liwt!, V. Nutt dec. ; date of com. 25th April 1834. 

aunrtet s and Adj. GeneraVs Office, April 

10 to 2.'». 1834.— The following ordere confirmed: 

-Em. Thatcher to proceed and take charp of 
company of 42d \M. stationed at Juggiah pettah , 

March 18.34.— Lieut. Ditma.s to command 

diary foree, until further orders; date ‘»h Dec. 
iS- eSI Marshall to act 
r^te as qu. mast, and interp., to 

M Licuts. Mncleod and bmith , date 2.«l 
lS??“l 834 .-ISM. H. P. White to art a. atij. to 


Assist. Surg. La Touche, m.d., 8th L.C., to take 
medical charge of detachment of that regt. at 
B.aiig.*lorc, and do duty under garrison surgeon, 
without prejudice to his regimental charge. 

Licut. A. Sherreffs, 21st N.I., to act as deputy 
assLst. adj. gen. in ('eded districts, during absence of 
Capt. Mfllor on sick certificate. 

The following removals and postings ordered in 
Artillery (\apt. T. Baylis (late prom.) to 1st 
bat. ; Licut. W. K. W'oiste'r (late prom.) to 3d bat. ; 
2d- Lieut. H. Congreve from 2d to 4th bat. ; 2d- 
Lieut. II. T. M. Berdmore (late prom.) to 1st bat.; 
and Supernum. 2d-Lieut. F. C. Vardon from 2d to 
3d bat. 


Fort St. George, May 2. — 14f7< N.l. Lieut. F. 
W. Todd to be adjutant. 

4.3r/ N.l. Lieut. J. C. Salmon to be adjutant. 

47tA N.L Lieut. J. E. Hughes to be adjutant. 

Maj. J. A. Condell, 1st Nat. Vet. Bat., permitted 
to return to Europe, and to retire from Hon. 
Company’s service mim date of his embarkation. 

May C Lieut. J. T. Phiipot, 2.)d L.I., to be 

aide-de-camp to Brigadier Gen. J. Doveton, c.b., 
commanding ceded districts. 

Infantry. Major J. Low, from 17th N I., to be 
lieut. col., V. lUckering dec. ; date of com. 27th 
April 1834. 

17rt N.L Capt. L. W. Watson to be major, 
Licut. Edw. Massey to be capt., and Ens. 11. A. 
Tremlett to be heut., in sue. to Low prom. ; date 
of corns. 27th April 18:54. 

Mtiy 7.— Brig. Gen. John Doveton, c.b., to com- 
mand centre division of army, v. Maj. Gcii. bir 
Andrew M‘ Dowell, k c.b. 

Col. David Foulis, of cavalry, app. to 
gtaft’ of army, with rank of brigadier general, v. 
Maj. Gen Sir A. M‘Dowell, K.i.ii., whose period 
of ser\ ICC on staff has cxiiired.- Brig. Gen. Foulis 
to command troops in ceded districts. 

Col. James Allen, H.M. 57th regt., to command 
troops in Malabar and Canara, v. Col. Foulis, app. 
to stall’ of army. 

Capt. Archibald Kerr, 7th L.C., to command 
Right Hon. the Governor’s body guard, troin date 
of Capt. Chase’s embarkation for Euroiie. 

Assist. Surg. T. T. Smith permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

May 13.-Lieut. R. S. Dobbs, Olh N.L, to offi- 
ciate as an assistant to commissioners fur anairs of 
Mysore, without prejudice to Ins a)»pointmeut 111 
military auditor general’s office, during absence of 

Lieut. Halsted oil medical certificate. 

22d N.L Ens. B. T. Geraud to be licut., v. Mes- 
siter dec. ; date of com. 27ih April 1834. 


Head-Ouarters and Adj. Generals Office, April 28 
roAW2--LiPut. li. Fuller, 7th L.C., to act as 
qu. mast, and irilei-p. to that corps, during absence 
of Lieut. Bloggonduty. 

Surg. W. E. E. Con well, m.d., to do duty with 
Tuih N.L, until further orders.— Assist. Surg. J. 
F Mayer lemovcd from H.M. 45th, to do duty 
with H.M. 3:Mh regf. at Bangalore.— Surg. J. L. 
Ueddes, 1st bat artillery, to rejoin his corps. 

The following orders confirmed: — Lieut. Wyn- 
tP- to take charge of adjutants’ department of 11th 
N I during absence of Lieut. Grljfith ; date 5th 
June 1833.— Capt. Amsinck, of horse artillery, to 
ashiiinc charge of artillery with head-quarters of 
Hyderabad subsidiary force; date .5th Jan. 18:J4. 
_e1is G. A. H. Falconer to act as adj. to 46th 
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N.T., diiring nbsence of Lieut. Lewis on other 
duty; (Iftte a9th March l’^34.— Assist, burff. J. C. 
Fuller to t.^ke medical ch-u^^eof .Ktth N.I. ; date 
24th^ April 1U34 — Assist. Surg. Dorward to t.ike 
medical charge of saptiers and miners, ordnance 
department, and all authorized followei-s attached 
to northern column of Courg Held force, during ab- 
sence of Assist, burg. Paterson ; date 31st March 
111.34. — Capt. 11. B. Preston to act as qu. mast, and 
interp. to 17th N.I. during absence of Lieut. Ba- 
bington on other duty ; date fith Feb. ia34. 

May 7 to 19.— Eus. J. H. Tapp to art as adj. to 
23d L.I., V. Philpot, from 5th April 1334. 

Lieut. Col. J. Andp.son removed from IHth to 
5«)th N.I. ; and Lieut. CoL J. Low (late prom.) 
puste^l to ltJ:h ditto. 

Lieut, (ieorge Hall brought on cfTcctive strength 
of horse artillery, v. Orrretiiniei! co Europe, and 
posted toad bat. 

The following removal® oidered: — Lieut- Col. 
II. l)egra^e^, froiu2ii N.V.B. toC.E.V.IL; Major 
W.T. Brett fioni C.E.V.B. to 1st N.Y.B.; M.ij. 
C’. (>. FothergilJ from IM N.V.ll. to C.E.V.B.— 
.**urgeonsW. E. E. Couwell, m.d., irom loth to 
30lh N.I. ; A. Paterson from 3'ith to .“Jlsit do. ; T). 
Reiil from 51st to loth do. — Ensigns It. Jackson, 
F. Templer, A. Wyudliani, F. Vardon. J. Watt, 
I>. H. If. Beadle, ami C. 11. Worselv, from douig 
duty with 9th to do duty with 27th N.I. 

The following officers to rejoin their corps and 
departments Lieut. J. P. Beresford, artillery, to 
rejoin his troop at St. Thonias’s Mount. — (.’apt. 
Bulter having resumed Ins duties in qu. mast, 
general’s department, L.eut. Hlogg toreturn to his 
duty as qu. mast. 7th L.(’.— burg. W. K. Hay, to 
rejoin 3d bat .irtillcry.— Assi-st. .Siirg C. Paterjson, 

M. D., to rejoin 2d L — X'.sist. Surg. E. Smith to 
rejoin 2f)th N.I. — (\ipi. W. II. Simpson to rtMiuic 
his duties as deputy aisisv. <|u. m ist. gen. of army. 
—The deputy adj geiisriil King’s troops to remain 
at Bangalore till further orders.— The Persian in- 
terpreter to head-ijuartcTS to return to presidency. 

Surg. A. Paterson, .51st N.I., and .Assist, burg. 
A. E. Blest, M.D., to do duty under garrison sur- 
geon at Bangalore, and to attend on sick and 
wounded until furtlier orders. 

The following orders confirmetl .‘^urg. Wil- 
liams to afford medical aid to olfirer commanding 
southern division, and diM-ion stall', &i.., from 
1st April: date 2,3d Aiml l».i4.— Kr.s. J. C’amplicll 
to act as qu. maiit. ana interp. to 21st N.I., during 
absence of Lie ut. Cartliew; date 2f)th Sept. lifM. 
— Assist, burg. La Touche, m.d., to assume inedi. 
cal charge of detachment of Hth L.C. at Banga- 
lore, in room of .y-isist. burg. \\ arrand relieved 
from that duty ; date 15th April 1334.— Lieut. W. 
W. Rofis to act as qu ina.st. and interp. to lytli 

N. I. I during absence of Lieut. Biibmgton, or until 
further orders ; date 1st M.iy.— Lieiit. C. M. Mac- 
lean to art a.s qu. mast, and inter]), to 43d N.I., 
during absence of Lieut. Uoblev; date .Ith May 
J«34.— Cept. jM‘Nci 1 to be conaidered ;i.s having 
had charge of cdfire of deputy assist, qu. mast, 
gen., southern div ision, from 9th to 15th March 
1334. 

Fort Sf. Gcort'ff, Mny 20.— 2d-Liout. A. Fouh®, 
of artillery, to be aide-de-caiu[) to Brig. Gtn. 
Foulis commanding in ceded dutru ts. 

Infantry. Liciit. C’ol. John Caifrae to be col,, v. 
Sir Andrew M'DowcIl, k.c.b., dec.', and MajiH* 
W. H. Bowley, from lltb N.I., to be lieiit. c(»l., 
in sue. to Carfrae prom. ; date of corns. l.Hli May 
1(134. 

IHA N.I. Capt. George Stott to be major, Lkut. 
Michael Davis to be capt., and Ens. H. L. Bur- 
leigh to lie lieut., in sue. to Rowley prom. ; date of 
COI 1 I& loch May 1(134. 

7thL.C. Cornet Tliomas .Snell to lie lieut., v. 
Nutt dec. ; date of com. 25th April 1334. 

Cadets of Infantry W. F. F'den, James Marjori- 
banks, Tl. L. J. Ogilvi^, John Coolden, Henry 
Nixon, Alaric Robertson, and John Rolierisoii, 
admittei) on establishment, and prom, to ensign-,. 

May23.~lTth N.I. Ens. VV. A. Mackenzie to lie 
lieut., V. Marshall dec. ; dale of com. Kith May 
ia34. • 

49fA N.I. Kns. J. M. Charteris to be lieut., v. 
Thompson retirctl ; date of com. 2bth Oct. 1R33. 

Artiller;/. 2d-Lieut. Harry Congrev'c to be 1st- 
licut., and bupeinum. 2d-L'ieut. Thomas Austin 
to be 2d lieut., from 1st April 1034. 


C.^decs of lnf.ir.tr y Tho*. Ilainea and Charles 
Flat kinnuii udmiiteti on c»tab., and jiroin. to en- 
signs. 

May 27 .— Fns. W’. A. Mackenzie, 17ih N.I., to 
onic'Ueas second assist, mil. aud.to. gen., during' 
ai^eiue of Lieut. R. S. Dobbs en.]>loyed upon 
oilier duty. 

32// y.}. Capt. R.W, Sherriffto be malor, Lieut. 
Henry Power to lie capt., and Ens. J. H. Taylor 
to be Iicut., V. Jones dec.; date of cuius. a2d 
March 10.34. 

N.I. Ens. Thomas Osborne to be lieut., v, 
Dicklnsuii dec. ; date of com. lO’th May 1(134. 

Supermiin. 2d-Litut. S. E. O. Ludlow, of engl- 
iieeis. admitted 011 tflbetive strength from 2 t»th 
May 1034, to com)ilcte cstablibhment. 

Cadet of Cavalry W. II. Le Goyt adinittei,! on 
cstab., ami prpm. to comet.— Cadets of Infantry 
C. A. Hl.igiave, T. H. U. Ludlow, and Wm. Biul, 
admitted on estab., and jirom, to ensigns. 

Capt. II. S. Burgess 3ih N.I., tran:.ferred to in- 
valid e!>tal)l.-;hment. 

_ 3'he following olHccrs to return to their respec- 
tive divKinns, and resume their appointments ; — 
Capt. C. J. Creeii, Mipeiuitencling enghifer m My- 
sore: 1 t Lieut. J. H. Bili, ditto iixthern divi- 
.sion ; 2il-Lji>iit. B. llcmlcT'.on, a-'»-st. civ;] engi- 
neer northern division; ami .^ii{)einuin. 2d-Lieut. 
C. A. Oir, assiMt. to supeiiuteiidiiig eiiguieer lu 
Mysore. 

May of/i \.J. Lieut. M. S. Puuie to lie 
capt., and Ens. Wm. Herford to be lieut., v. Bur- 
gess luvaliiled; date of toms. 27Lh May Id 4 . 

Mr. Wm. P. Molle admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surg., and directeil to do duty under sur- 
get)n in charge of geneial hospital at luesultncy. 

The services of Lieut. Col. Mark Cuiibon, com. 
gen., placed at disposal of .^upi erne Gov errimonr. 
— Major Tulloch, deputy tom. pen , to take i lurj e 
of commissariat clepartvuent, until .'irraugeineiil* 
can be made. 


Hmd-Qaart rf> and Adj, G- nfruFfi Ojfi e, \fi,y 21 
to 29.— The following jiostiugs and reiiiovaH' or- 
dered:— Col. John Cartrr.e (late juom.) to .’iiiih 
N.I.; Lieut. Col. Thomas M:ir»-etr from I/th to 
4.1d<l). ; Lieut. Col. H. W. Ilowk y late jirorn ) 
to 11th do.— En.s. b. J. C.irter fic.nUid to 2d N.I., 
as senior ensign — .\ssist. Sarg. .1. ( 00 k e, from do- 
ing duty with H.M,.5:»tli to do duty with H.M. (i.3d 
regt. — E 11 .S, Edward Ktviii from 2a h to do duty 
with, loth N.I. 

The following young officers (recently arrived) 
to do .luty Cornet 11. Le Ueyl, wuh 7ih 
L.C.— Ensigns W’. F-. Edeii with Isc \. 1. . Urn. 
Bird with .Ith do.; John (iooldeii, IL'i.iy .Nixon, 
Thomas Hames, .and Chas. Mtuktniion, with Mth 
do.; H. B. Ludlow with l.'Mh »lo. ; C. A. Bla- 

rav'c, w'lth 14th do. ; James Marj{>ril>aiik.s. B. L. 

. Ogilvie, Alaric Robertson, and Jolm Rolieit- 
6un, with 25th do. 

\Nsist. Surg. E. G. Bedwcdl, being repoitetl fiua- 
lificd for tre.ument of acute eases of disoa-e, to do 
duty with H.M. 45th regt. 

Capr. 11. .S. BirgC'-s, ucriKly transferred to in- 
valid estab., iH«ted to 1st N.V.B. 

The following ordert, confirmed Lieut. C. IL 
M'.irreii to act as adj. to 2.jth N.L, during absence 
of Ltis Faireii 1 11 furl. ; date Isi May Ht'W.— Lieut. 
\\ . Biddle to act as qu. mast, to 25th N.L, during 
alwenceof Lieut. Nicholls on furl.; date 2d May. 
— laeut. W. T. Boddam, 2d L.C., to act as can- 
tonment ad), to station of Arcot, during absence 
of Lieut. Cumberlege ; date 21st May. 

F»rt St. Grorffp, June 3.^Aitiil>vp. Lst Lieut. 
C. H. Btrst to be capt., ami 2d-Lieut. John Patrick- 
bon to lie l.'it-heut., v. Grant dec. ; date of corns. 
2(tih May Kj.34. — Supetnuin. 2d-Lieut. W. H. 
Grubb adnnited on effective strength from above 
d.ate, to comi>leU> establishment. 

;{2</ N.I. ('apt. J. F. Palmer to be major, and 
Lieut. James ll.irkness to lie capt., v. Sherriff 
dec. ; date of corns. 21st May 1(1,34. 

Jane Ki.— 49//i N.I. Ens. J. A. S. Coxv/cll to be 
lkut., V. Glas dec. ; date of com. 27Lh May 1034. 

June i;i.— The following Lieuts. to have rank of 
Capt. by brevet from 12th June IH34 ; — Alex, 
(i runt .5ih L.C. ; Alex. Adam, 44ih N.I. ; S. R. 
Ilick.s, 35th do.; and Christopher Dennett, 24th 
ditto. 
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Cadets of Cavalry H. F. Suldons, Thomas New- 
berry, John S. Cotton, and A. E. Oakes admitted 
on ebtab., and prom, to cornets.— Cadets of Artil- 
lery Richard Bromley and James A. Prcndergaat 
admitted on ditto, and prom, to 2d-lieuts.— Cadets 
df Infantry H. W. Yates, Howe Metcalfe, James 
Keating, Edward Sellon, R. A. Bruere, Mathew 
Wood, H. (’. Taylor, Richard Crewe, Alex. Mod, 
W'^m. Mason, Charles Gill, Arthur Robinson, and 
W'alter Cook, admitted on ditto, and prom, to 
ensigns. 

June l7.~C'apt. J. Dickinson, of artillery, hav- 
ing broke his arrest at Bangalore, on .‘ith May 1234, 
and subsequently absconded, that officer struck off 
strength of army as a deserter from that date. 

Head-Qitartri’s and Adj. GeneraTu Office^ TJay 2fl 
to June 1:J.— Assist. Surg. A. E. Blest, w.d., posted 
to 34th L.Inf.— AEv-ist. Suig. W. Giitfith removed 
from H.M. 41st regt., to d(i duty under staff sur- 
geem at Moulmein, and to join by first opportu- 
nity. — Surg. A. Paterson, .tlstregt.; Assist. Surg. 
A. E. Blest, 34th L.I. ; C. Paterson, m.d., 2d 
L.C.; and James Dorward, doing duty under gar- 
rison surgeon. Bangalore, lo jo'ii their corps and 
stations. — Assist. Surg. J. Wilkinson, 5th regt., to 
rejom his corps. 

(’apt. Matarthur, deputy judge ad\. geicial, 
having retimed to duty, iso^tod to III dislnci.— 
Cajit. (’ll lion, deputy ditto, posted to JV district. 

Capt. ('. II. Best (late prom.) posted to Ist. bat. 
artillery. 

Tlr- following orders confirmed : — As*ast. Surg, 
Grifiiih, proc.H ding 111 medical cliaige of dc’aili- 
n cut of H. M. regt. to Madras, on board bark 
Fni u;/, lo ^'flord incdu'ul aid to details also em- 
larkcd on that >e>.scl . d te Tcnasst riin, 12tn April 
l!t.i4 — ( Liirhfield, (ith L.('., to conduct itu- 
lies of depui y assist, adj. general s department, 
8(mtheriia'M-.ion, dining ab'^ence of t’api.M'Neill, 
without interfering with jififormanco <J his own 
immediate duties ; d .te ttth May.— Kns. C. II. 

1 'ith to .act as (|u. mast. to2Jst JS'.I., during ab- 
sence of Kns. Campbell on (lut> : date ifiiii Dec. 
1H:W. — Lieut. M'Cauley, 2Ist *N.l., to assume 
charge of company of sappers aiiu miners atiachetl 
to force in Kimedy; date 7th April.— Lieut. A. 
Mackenzie to resume his app as acting adj. of 
regt. ; date Ifilh May. 

Returned to dutt/,J ram Enropa . — May 20. Lieut. 
Wm. Beaumont, 23d L.I. — 23. Ist-Lieut. 11. A. 
Lake, of engineers. — 27. Ist-Lieui. (h s. Lancas- 
ter, aitillery. — Lieut 11. T. Hill>ard, 14th N.l. — 
June .3. Surg. Uenj. Williams.— 13. Map C. F. 
Smith, 12th N.I. — Maj. Jas. D.ilga]rns, l!»ih IN:.!. 
— (’apt. ,L M. Ross, ."itli N.I. — Lieut. Thomas Med- 
ley, Jth N.I. — Lieut. A. B. Jones, 3U L.C. — Lieut. 
C. F. Compton, 4{Ith N.I. 

•Jlff-Reckoniitps . — In consequence of death of 
Maj. (ien. S,r A. McDowell, of infantry— Col. 
John W’oulf, a half sliaie, from IGth May HI.34. 

Rf^card— To be paid to 2d-Lieut. G. P. Eaton, 
artillery, for his attainments m the llindoostancu 
language. 

Court-Mnrtinl— To assemble on 2«lh April to try 
Lieut. Col. Purdoiij 11. M. 41st regt. 


FtlllLOUCHS. 

To Europe.— April 11. Lieut. T. Pears, engi- 
neers, lor heallh.— l.'i. Capt. M. C. Ch.ise, 1st 
L.C., commanding Governor’s body guard, for 
health.— 22. Lieut. J. Lewis, 43th N.I., for health. 
— Lieut. W. Nicolson, 4fith N.I., for health. — 
May 2. Capt. T. Anderson, 4th L.C. — (i. Capt. O. 
.St. .John, 31st L.I.— 20. Lieut. R. Cannan, 40th 
N.I., for health (to embark from M.adras instead 
of western coast, os formerly granted .—June 3. 
Lieut. J. II. Robley, 4,3d N.I., for hoaltli.— Eiis. 
R. T. Snow, 24th N.I — fi. Cajit. E. Aplhorp, 2d 
N.I.— Capt. W. H. Simpson, .‘kith N.I., and to re- 
sign app. of deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of army, 
from date of W embarkation.— 10. Col. W. C. 
Oliver, 41 st N.I. 

To Kew South Wales» — April 11. Capt. C. G. 
T. Chauvel, 35th N.I., until 15th Oct. 10 j 5, for 
health. 

To Sea.— April 11. 2d-Lieut. J. D. Scutt, artil- 
lery, until Jst Dec. 10.34, for health. — 15. Assist. 
Surg. G. Ilarding, artillery, until 30th Sijit. 1034, 
for health (from Tenasseiim). — 2f). Lieut. J. 
Bower, 20th N.I., foi iw^elve months, for health. 


To Beng-oZ— June 6. Assist. .Surg. J. Cardew, 
lu.n., for SIX months, on private affairs.— 13. Cor- 
net H. F. biddons, of cavalry, for ditto, on priiaie 
affairs. 


lo April 17. Eiis. D. Hodson, 

44th regt., for health.-May 2. Capt. E. Arm- 
strong, for two months — Lieut. Col. W. Cullen, 
mil. auditor gen., for two months. 


Canrcllnl — The leave to Eurojie granted to Surg. 
C. Searle, and permitted to remain at Cape of 
Good Hope for twelve months from 25th Jan. 1834, 
for health. 


Extension of Ijoave — May 27. That granted to 
Cape of Good Hope to Lieut. J. Maitland, 4th 
L.C., and to Lieut. J. G. Deck, LiUi N.I., until 
31 St Dec. UtH. 


SIIIPriNG. 

Arrivals, 

Aprti. 20. John Bannenutmt Watt, from Rom- 
bay and Cochin.— 21. Westmoreland, IJiigstork, 
from Maui .Lius. — 23. Ctin-on, Wilson, from .Sin- 
g.ipore; and Viobes (steaiucrl. Forth, Ijom Cal- 
riilla.— 2l. Emtnre, M.iurel, fiom Bonilmy. — 20. 
ll.M.S. Imoi'ime, Bhickwixid, from Trincomallec. 
— May], (ftltnoda, Bell, from Calcutta. — 2. Cap- 
tain (ottk, 'J’boiiq'son, fiom Point IV'dro ; Spar- 
tan. Wobb, tioin ditto; and Rfsrntrh, Ogilvic, 
Iroiii Calciiita. — 12. Sirrillofr, Adam, from Dom- 
bav. — 13. Lord Lwiedoth, Joh.i>.li)ii, tiom Penang. 
— !.■*. MrrojiC, Pollock, fiom Hobart Town and 
Sw.'iii River with deLacbmeut of ll.M. Ukl regt.) ; 
and Gaillindmi, Mien, from Mauritius, &c. — 17. 
Ihrrntio, Arnold, from London ; and E.imont, 
.Seager, from (’akutta.— 1‘). Rolmrts, W^ake, from 
London; Burges.s, from Akyab; and 

Donna Curmehta, Girij, fiom ciilto.— :>t). Wond- 
lar/c. 'J'o/er, from Moiiliiicin.— 21 . II. (. brig 
Denri/ Mrjiton, Jump, from Bombay.— 2.3. Ann, 
Buiiwell, from Bombay.— 24. Cluudiite, Walker, 
from London and Cape.— 2.5. iMutsa, Towle, from 
London. — 2 /). Kajtahanit Barbutt, from Cochin. — 

27. Utr/ton, Watle, from Penang, Acheen, Ace 21). 

Janet » LeiUh, from J*ort Louis and Co\elong.— 
Ji'vk2. H.M.S. Ca/aroa, Dunn, from a cruize. — 
.5. Alfreds Tapley, from Calcutta. — 7* iMnnrht 
Drifrcoll, from Sydney, Hobart Town, and .Swan 
River (w'lth a defachinent of troops) ; and lirouff- 
hnm, \'.lfs, from Arracan. — II. Jltrossat Reeves, 
from London. — II La Belle AUuinte, Arkcoll, from 
London and Cape. — 10. Asia, Bathip, from Lon- 
don ; Reeoeerp, Well bank, from London ; and 
Eliza, Folliiis, from Point Peilro. — 12. Vespir, 
Attwood, from Calcutta — 13. H.M..S. Hamer, 
Vassal, from a cruize ; Genc/al Hewitt, Bnnkier, 
from Calcutta; and Layton, Wade, from Cove- 
loiig. 

Departures. 

April HI. ll.M.S. Melcdle, Johnson (bearing 
flag of his Exc. Sit J. (iorc) on a cruize.— 15). 
Ganges, Ardlie, for Arracan. — 20. John Banner- 
man, Watt, for Calcutta. — 23. West irnn eland, 
Brigstock, for Calcutta. — 2!l. Addinghum, Sedg- 
wick, for Calcutta. — M ay 1. Forbes (siteanier,. 
Forth, for Calcutta.— 3. Captain Cook, Thoinji- 
son, for Calcutta ; Spaitan, Webb, for ditto; and 
Heroine, McCarthy, for Southward.— 5. Emmee, 
Maurel, for Pondicherry and Mauritius.—/. Car- 
ron, W'ilson, for Bombay.— H. Roscareli, Ogilvic, 
for Ekapiky and Calcutta — 15. Jawri Lyneduch, 
Johnston, for Calcutta; and ll.M.S. Jmocene, 
Blackwood, on a cruize. — If). Golnmdah, Bell, for 
Ennore.— 20. Gmllardan, Allen, for Marcanuin — 
22. Il.C. brig Muiton, Jump, on .1 cruize. 

24. Ann, Budwell, for Calcutta. — 25. Uobarts, 

Wake, and Donna Carnielita, Gray, for Ennore 

and Calcutta :m». Ganges, Burgess, for Calcutta. 

31. Janet, Leiich, and iMyUni, M'adc, for Cove- 

long. — JcNft 1. Mcrope, Pollock, for Hobart 
Tow'n.— 2. Naptdeon, Barbutt, tor Penang.— 3. 
ll.M.S. ('MWfort, Dunn, on a cruize; Drungan, 
M'Kcnzie, for Ennore ; and Euinont, Seager, for 
Northern Ports and Calcutta.— U. Baiossa, Reeves, 
for Calcut'a; and Copernicus, May, for Penang, 
Malacca, and Sinppore.— 12. ye'^pei , Attw'cxid, 
for Mauritius; and Recovci-y, Wellbank, for Cal- 
cutta. —14. Lfiifton, W’ade, for Calcutta; and 
Claudine, W’ulker, for Coringa. — 18. Horatio, Ar- 
nold, for London. — Ifl. Alfred, 3'aplcy, for Lon- 
don.— 21. La Bellr Alliance, Arkiofl, foi Calcuita. 
—22. Asm, BaMne, for Calcutta. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

jdpril 8. At Moulmein, the lady of Lieut. Nott, 
H.M. 4l8t (or Welch) regt., of a daughter. 

13. At Royapooram, Mrs. Mahouy, of a son, 
still-born. 

16. Mrs. Maltln, of a son. 

SO. At Bellary, Mrs. G. S. F. Ro^s, of a son. 

21. At Ootacamund, the lady of Capt. Lawe, 
engineers, of a son. 

-- At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. P. Ha- 
mond, artillery, of a son. 

23. At Bellary. the lady of Lieut. Lawford, engi- 
neers, of a daughter. 

24. At Madras, the lady of J. Stevenson, Esq., 
of a son. 

29. At sea, on board the Isadora, the lady of 
Lieut. John Grimes, 8th N.I., of a son. 

May 10. At Madras, Mrs. R. Newrigging, of a 
daughter since dead). 

11. At Cappers, the lady of J. C. Morris, Elsq., 
civil service, of a son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Carpenter, of 
a daughter. 

— At Cannanorc, the lady of the Rev. J. C. 
Street, chaplain, of a son. 

— Mrs. John D’Seua, of a son. 

12. At Bellary, the lady of James Smith, Esq., 
garrison surgeon, of a son. 

15. At Kotagherry, the lady of G. D. Drury, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

16. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Major B. Me 
Master, 6th N.I., of a son. 

21. At Palaveram, the lady of Lieut. J. Benwell. 
4GthN.I.. ofason. 

— At Cannanore, the lady of Capt. R. Budd, 
32d N.I., of a son. 

23. At Kainptee, the ladv of Capt. T. A. Duke, 
Madras Europ. regt., of a daughter. 

— At the farm in Mysore, the lady of Assist. 
Surg. Lawrence, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Dr. Campbell, depAt 
surgeon of Poonamallee, of a daughter, who ex- 
pired shortly after. 

24. At Madras, the lady of James Ochterlony, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

25. At Madras, the wife of Mr. Joseph B. Bap- 
tist, of a son, still-born. 

26. Mrs. De Metier, of a son. 

.30. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Augustus 
Clarke, assistant to the commissioner in Mysore, 
of a daughter. 

31. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut. Eadcs, 
adj., 38Lh N.I., ofason. 

June 4. At SL Thomas’s Mount, the lady of 
Surg. J. L. Geddes, 4th bat. artillery, of a son. 

5. At Bangalore, the ladv of LieuU S. R. Hicks. 
35th N. I., n? a son. 

6. At Madras, the lady of D. Elliott, Esq., of 
the civil service, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

^fay 2. At Madras, Mr, James Reger to Miss 
Jessy Elizabeth Gray. 

I.). At Madras, Capt. John Reid Brown, Gth regt. 
L.C., to Margaret Mary, eldest daughter *, and at 
the same place and time, Henry James Nicholls, 
Esq., 25th regt. N.I., to Ann Lilly, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. David Inverarity. 

— At Vepery, Mr. F. Pope, of the Military Pay 
Office, to Miss J. U. Deweltz. 

IG. At Madras, Mr. Joseph Hall to Miss Louisa 
Simeons. 

20. At Bangalore, Lieut. Frederick Chalmers, 
assistant to the commissioner for Mysore, to Eliza 
Sarah, fourth daughter of the late Rev. R. Smith, 
chaplain on this establishment. 

28. At Madras, Mr. Wm. Butterfield to Miss 
Elizabeth Daniels. 

31. At Bolarum, S. A. G. Young, Esq., of the 
Madras medical establishment, to Miss Hannah 
Higginson. 

June 2. At Waltair, Wm. Urquhart Arbuthnot, 
Esq., of the civil service, to Elliza Jane, only 
daughter of Brigadier (Jen. Taylor, commanding 
the northein divisio'i of the army. 

5. At Bol^m, Cant. Altx. Adam, commanding 
/HI regt. Nizam’s infantry, to Mary Anne, widow 
of the late Capt. Puget, Madras European regt. 

G. At Madras, Mr. Thomas Wilinot to Miss 
Charlotte Davis. 
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10. At Madras, James Martin Jollie, Esq., to 
Catherine Alicia Wilson, fourth daughter of the 
late John Ewart, Esq., of Mullock, Gidluway,N.B. 

12 At Madras, Mr. P. H. Sliaw to Miss Anne 
Gunn. 


DEATHS. 

April 2. At Stony River, killed whilst on a re- 
connoitring party, in the 25th year of his age, 
Lieut. J. A. Erskine, of H.M. 4nih Foot. 

3. Killed, whilst gallantly leading his regiment 
to the attack a>>ainst the stockade of Buk’Ii, in 
the Coorg territory, Lieut. Col. Charles Mill, of 

H.M. .'Mth Foot. He was eminently distinguished 
as a soldier through a period of nearly forty years. 

10. At Bolarum, Rose, wife of Mr. Sub- Assist. 
Surg. Joseph Vital, Nizam’s service, aged 2.3. 

11. At Trichinopoly, Mr. Robt.Crosbie, aged 26. 

18. At Madsas, Mr. John Wm. Baber. 

24. At Cudlfafiorc, Mr. N. L. Hdton M'Leod, 
late a lieut. ori the pension establishment. 

25. At Bangalore, Lieut. Henry Anson Nult, of 
the 7th regt. L.C. 

27. At Seednderabad, Lieut. Col. Wm. Picker- 
ing, of the .'H)th regt. N.l. 

— At Kamptee, Lieut. Charles Messiter, of the 
22d TPgt. N.l. 

30. At Nagpore, of fever. Salahoodcen, princi- 
pal minister to his Highness the Rajah. 

May 1. At C’uddalure, A. J. Druininond, Esq., 
of the civil service. 

3. At Cannanorc, Assist. Surg. George Liibbren, 
51st N.L, consequent to a fall from his horse. 

6. At Trichinopoly, suddenly, of apoplexy, W. 
Valentine, Esq., agi il 37. 

!). At Bellary, iicii midnight, Mary Theodora, 
wife of Anthony Kdivard Angelo, Esq., of Ihe 
civil service, aged 30. 

Kk At Secunderabad, Mrs. Forbes, wife of Capt. 
II. Forbes, of H.M. 45th regr. 

1.5. At Guindy, Maj. Gen. Sir Andrew M’Dowell, 
K.C.T1.. of the ‘Madras army, at the advanced age 
of 73 years. 

— At Arcot, the Rev P, Stewart, a.b., chap- 
lain of that ctation. 

16. At Ciiddapah, Lieut, and Adj. G. B. Mar- 
shall, of the 17th regt. N.l. 

— At Mangalore, Lieut. R. B. Dickinson, of the 
40lh regt. N.l. 

10. At Fort St. George, Lieut. Wm. Dexter, of 
H.M. 63d regt. of Foot. 

26. At Uajahi>cttah, on route from Nagpore, 
Major II. M. Sherriff, Sid regt. N.l. 

— At Colar, 2d-Lieut. Robert Hender.'«n, of the 
engineers. 

C122. At Kamptee, \ssist. Surg. T. Willy, of the 
meiUcdl establishment. 

26. At Kimetiy, of cholera, Roliert Cathcart, 
Esq., acting sub-collecror of Ganjam. 

27. At Berharapore, Lieut. A. M. Glas, of the 
49th regt. N.L 

— At Trichinopoly, Henry William, son of the 
late W'. Valentine, Esip, aged 6 years. 

— At Madras, Mrs. A. Aubry'. 

28. At Bellary, Capt. Charles Grant, of the ar- 
tillery. 

June 2. At Vizagapatam, Lieut. E. Stevenson, 
Carnatic European Veteran Battalion. 

7. At Poondy, Lns. and Adj. C. II. Frith, of the 
21st regt. N.l. 

9. At Madras, Ensign J. Goolden, doing duty 
with the 9th regt. N.l. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

SFKVIC'ES OF DR. J. MILNE. 

Castle, ying. 2^, 1831. — In 
pursuance of inslructions from the llislR 
Hon. the Governor-general, the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to declare that Surgeon J. Milne, m d., 
late president of the Medical Hoard, having 
completed the full period of five vears* 
ser\ico, as a member of the Medical 
Heard, on the 2Ist Nov. lust, when no 
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special case of public cxi ^eiicy for his fur- 
ther service in any medical capacity was 
deemed by Government to exist, became 
from the above-mentioned date entitled to 
‘the retiring pension of £’700 per annum, 
and ceased to be a member of the medical 
establishment of tiiis presidency. 

His Lordahip in Council has much plea- 
sure in testifying his high sense of Dr. 
Milne's valuable services, extending over 
the long period of thirty-three years. Dr. 
Milne has been employed in all parts of 
the territories of this presidency, and in 
Persia and Turkish Arabia, and on several 
occasions with forces in the fi^ld, and has 
obtained honourable testimonials of the 
iinportatit beriidits derived from hi;* skill 
and assiduity in the duties of his profes- 
sion ; as a moinber, also, and president of 
tiic Medical Board, he has entitled himself 
> less to the approbation of Government, 
and to that favourable notice of his ser- 
vices to the Hon. the Court of D. rectors, 
which the Itight Hon. the Governor in 
Council will not fail to convey. 

To John Milne, Esq., m.d., late President 
of the Medical Board, Bombay. 

Sir : 1 b.ive the honour, by direction 

of the Medic.d Board, to coniinunicate 
to you tiiat in forw aiding the letter of 
(!oM.rninent, expressive of tlieir appro- 
bation of your conduct in the service, 
the Boird iinvc felt particular grati- 
fication in lining the channel of con- 
veying sentiments so congcmial to their 
own. Your merit the Board can even 
more highly appreciate, as they have wit- 
ne-^^ed the ability, zeal, and unwearied in- 
dustry wliicii animated you iu every pur- 
suit for the amelioration of the sick in every 
dep.itmeiil of die Bombay establishment. 

ility view witli rcgiet your retirement 
fi iin the service, at a lime of life whtMi y'ou 
by your exjierieiice w'ould not only have 
benefited it, but the sick and your honour- 
able employers; a retirement caused by an 
order from the Court, unknown and uufelt 
by any other branch of their service, and so 
anomalous as to be viewed as a hardship by 
the Medical Board and by the other 
branches of the public service. 

1 have the honour to be, sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. Walker, 
Acting Secretary to Medical Board. 
Bombay Medieal Board Office, 

29th August IHfll. 

EXECUTION or rUBLIC WORKS. 

Bombay Castle t May 1, 18dd. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that officers entrusted 
vviih the execution of public works, under 
the provisions of Art. 87, page 107, of the 
Second Supplement to the Military Regu- 
lations, shall make a dcclaralion on honour, 
Joitr. N.S. VoL, 1 No,G0. 


agreeably to the following form, on ail 
bills preferred in regal d to works executed 
by contract 

I do in die most solemn manner declare upon 
my htjiionr, that tlio ch.irtjos contained as above, 
arc faitlitul. just, ami coirect; that the whole 
sum ch irffcd has b»'i?n 6o;/« fifle disbursed exclu- 
sively on account of the public sc rvice; that Ihe 
contract is the most advantageous that could be 
obtamesi, and that I have not, either directly or 
indiicctly, in any shape or way whatever, benefit- 
ed by the tramaciiou.” 

REDUCTIONS IN THE A RTILLERT. 
Bombay Castle, June 80, 1834. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the non-commission- 
ed officers, rank and file, and horses of 
each troop of horse artiileiy, on tliis esta- 
blishment, be reduced to llic following 
strength, as vacancies occur, vh, — G Ser- 
jeants, 6 corporals, 10 bombardiers, .8 trum- 
peters, 2 farriers, 1 rough rider, 80 gun- 
ners, 1 seijeant-major, J qii. master ser- 
jeant, 1 li/lmg-inaster serJeant, 1 pay Ser- 
jeant, 1 saddler, and 155 horses. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleaded to direct, that the gun-lascars 
attached to each battalion of foot artillery, 
and to the golundauze battalion, be re- 
duced to the following strength, as vacan- 
cies occur, viz.-^2 subadars, 2 jemedars, 
8 havildars, 120 privates, 12 boys, and 4 
puckalies. 

N E W CO VIM A N I) r. 11- 1 N- CH IE F. 

Bombay Castle, July 2, 18.84. — Ilrs 

Exc. Ineut. Gen, S.r .lohn Keane, k c.b. 
and « c H., having arrived from England 
in the sliip Upton Castle, has this day taken 
his seat as#econd member of the Council 
and Commander-in-chief of the forces on 
the establishment of this presidency, in 
pursuance of his appointment liy the lion, 
the Court of Directors. 

Cl VIE APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Ttv ritonal DriMrtwent— Revenue. 

M.n/ 7. Mr H. Ilobbpit, to be .assiittant to pnn- 
cij)al collector of Poona. 

Mr. Speu-', to be fourth .assist.'int to print jp.il 
collector ill nmthcrn Msirhatta loimtiv. 

Mr. tr. J. niarie, to l).‘ third dSbi..tant to prim i- 
pal collectoi in ditto ditto. 

MIEITA BY A I’POINTMEN TS, 
r ROM on ON S, Ac. 

Itnwhu.' Castlr, Lieut. I'rqu- 

hr.ri Ini 'adf lucio.- .it Pixma, to be an acting 
ass^'.^ m'j] genci.d. imhl turther orders 

/I’.'iV.ii/ ail-Lieut. II. fMicrne 

to be' IM-Iieut., I’o.iUirdent prom.; date 7th 
Feb. lii:u. 

Vifh >.L beat., v. 

Kceuc (iciisumtd on l-o.a C.’live’s I’nm'. ; date :i >tli 
Juncl'i:;-- 

.Sfiii.u uunO'iUd Ensign .T. (1. I\nbes to t.ike 
rank trom isi M.inh l.J.H, and to be posted to 
ath N.l.< lloriiepiom. 

18'/* N-i- Ens. 11. Wallace to be licut., v. 
James nrom., lllh duly Uf34. 

(■*' 10 
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Senior unpostcil Knsifrn MacilonsiKl f.» take 
rank from 51st March Iftll, ami to be pofeteil U» 
IBth N.I.. V. Wallace prom. 

Ens. C. D. M\liie, (»th N.I., confirmed in app. 
of (jii. mast, ana Inrerp. in llmdoostaneo lan^ua^c 
to that regt.j from Plh April, r. Maiit proceedctl 
to Europe. 

Matj 10.— Lieut. G. Clarkson, 12th N.I., to act 
as adj. to left wing of that regt., fiom dale of its 
march from head-(iuaYters, as a lemporarv an-ange 
men:. 

May 12. — Cornet C. F. Jackson, 2d L.C., to be 
sittached to irregular horse in Cutch, as a tempo- 
rary measure, on his present allowances. 

June 12.— Lieut, f'ol. White, of artillery, at his 
own request, transfcrrerl to iinalid estab., from 
IJt li June. 

Lieut. R. Bulklcy, 20th N.T., a cadet of season 
1B1», to be capt. by bie\et. 

June 2fi. — 'fhe following t'-inporary arrange- 
ment confirmed : — Lieut. A. AI«»rison, Bd \'.l.,'to 
.ict as adj. to a detachment of that regt. at V ingor- 
lii, coTiswtlng of upwards of .'aM, rank and file, 
from Util June. 

10//< AT.L Lieut. T. Jackson, (pi. mast, and iu- 
terp., to be adj., Adam reigned: and Lieut. 
C. Threshic to be qii. ina‘«r. and interp. in Hin- 
dooslanee language; date of apps loth June Ifi.{4. 

Cadet of Infantry 11. Richani', atlimtted on es- 
tab., and prom, to ensign. — M( .*,is. J. W. Win- 
chester and N. F. M'Kenzie, m.d., admitted on 
estab. as assist, surgeons. 

ot/i y.L Ens. 1{. Dr'nnis to l»e lieut., v. Rrett 
dec.; date of rank 14th June Ut't. 

.Senior Cadet llobert Le (.ost <not airiscd) to lx* 
ensign, from 14th June 1iid4, and posttsl to .5lh 
N.I., \. Dcim.s prom. 

June 27.— Capt. W. V. Ilewit', Jth N.I., per- 
mitted to retire from service on half-p.i> ol hia 
rank. 

Jwm' 28.— I.iout. T. D. Il.imilton. haMiig rc- 
turneil to presidonci , to resu.i.e ihargc of ollite of 
barrack-master. 

Jwio* Jh.— Ens. J. ('. llartlo), tliirvlassht.com. 
gen. ill charge of military Iv-zirs at DeLsa, to take 
charge of military bazars at Uelg.mm. 

Ens. J. D. Lcckie, 22d N.I., to be third a^sIst. 
com. general, and to take charge of military l).izais 
at Deesa. 

julf / 1 The following tpmpo^ar^ arn'ingoinent 

confirmed Lieut. A. Goldie, 2tJth N.L, to act as 
adj. to that regt. during absence of f.ieut. Gdlaii- 
clcr^, on sick certificate. 

oth jY.L Lieut. R. A. Bayley to he cap!., and 
Ens. II. Rudd to be lieut., iiisuc. to llewut le- 
tired; date 2»3th June 1834. 

Senior unposted F^ns. (i. T. Pogson to take rank 
from 28lh June 18.14, and posted to .Hh N.I., v. 
Rudd prom. 

Jm/.v 2. — Maj. Gen. Sir J. S. Barns, K.r.n., toic- 
sume'coinmand of Poona division of army. 

The following appoiutmeiiU made on personal 
stair of new Commandci -in chief ; — Maj<«r H. 
Macdonald, unattached, to be military .sec rctaiy 
and aide-dc-camp — Lord Charles Kerr, ensign 
!H)th L.Inf., to bo aule-do-cami . 

FUBi.orcH. 

To Em-opc.— June .10. Lit;:'. E. Mar«h, llrh 
N.I., on private affairs. 

siiirriNG. 

ylrrinaln. 

Mav 24. E/r>j£r William, Steward, fiom Liver- 
iiool.— 2r). Vnnre iieorffe, Shaw, from London.— 
June. Duke o/Rn/hurffh, Petrie, from London. — 
Karl of ElrUm, Theakcr, fiom Hengal. — S/ihu, 
Burd, from Hamburgh and (Jowes. — Camatn. 
Biles, from London.— 2/. Maru liihhit, Neale, 
from Liverpool. — 28. Triuuiph, Green, from Lou- 
don ; and Morf'tnua, Rickctt, from Liveri»ool. — 
22. Palmira, Loader, from London; and Kuknum 
i'uilny, Russell, from Greenock. — 30. Sultana, 
M'Gregor, from Mocha and Red Sea. — Ji i.Y I. 
Calcutta, Grundy, and Hanger, Smith, both from 
Liverpool.— ?. Vjiton Castle, Duggan, from Lon- 
don, Madeir.i, and Cane; and Mtnofva, Reid, 

finiii Livpr*Kv«i. 


Deiiorturas. 

July 4. Cat untie. Biles, for China.— /». Wilham 
Turner, Leitch, for the Clyde.— 0. Altquh, M‘Fee, 
for Liver]>ool. 

Freight to London, Liverpool, and the Clyde 
(July .'d— Almost nominal at £2. 18s. per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

JllRTlJS. 

April 10. At Deesa, the Indy of Capt. J. W. 
W'atson, horse artiUcry, of a daughter. 

27. At Dciroda, the lady of Lieut. H. N. Ram- 
say, of a son. 

Mayll. At Bhewiidy, the lady of Capt. Farrell, 
fitli N.T., of a daughter. 

1_». At Bhcwiidy, the lady of Lieut. Carstaii^, 
fith N.I.. of a daughter. 

1(1. At Poona, the lady of (.'apt. George Jervis, 
cngintvrs, of a daughter. 

June 30. At D.qioolie, the lady of Alex. Dun 
can. Esq., surgeon, of a daughter. 


MAK KlAfiFS. 

April lU). .At Bonibav. Mr. William lelfrcy, ni 
the (Oiintry service, to Miss Juliana Mailic. 

Muy 1.1. .At Homl).i\, Mr. Henry CoUiiis, sohn- 
tor, 'supreme ('our t, to Maria, eltle«»t daughter ei 
Mr. Joseph Jetfirson, t’ockenuoiilh, CiinibeiLimi 

June 2'}. At IJoiiilvn, Mr. Willoughliy Si’iiili 
chief ofiicerol the ship f to ^■llZ.Vl)P^h, el 

dest d.nughter of Mr. llobert Hwmett, liead .i-m- 
tant, political and secret department, ebuf seen- 
tarj's oilicc. 

TitATMS. 

April 18. At the Maliabuleshwai Hills, Lieut.R 
Buckley llinde, of 11. M 4t]i L. Pr.V'». elilc-t -.oi. 
of the Ule Will Hiiule, Fsq., of Lane .ivlei . 

27. At Sholapoor, V* lUuim ll. r)\ke, I'kq., ot 
the civ il serv ice. 

JuniiH At Pombiy, of iludera, L eip. C. J 
Baker, of the aridl- ry, sion ol the Ivev . 'P. liakei . 
of Rolli-bv, Norfolk.* ’I'his vouiig oilicer had ai 
rived from Engl.in<l in health only two da>s]ire 
vious. 

JulpX .\t llomliay, Ellen, wife of John (ir.i- 
h.uu, Cs(|., .issisiatit pvisimasler. 


(Pridon. 

MAIinJACFS. 

May 12. At Coloinbo, Chns. Edw. De Breard 
Esq , second son of (’ajit. Do Hreard, to Julii 
Louisa; and on Map 2(1, (leiril Win. Stork, lOsii 
eldest son of J. J. Stork, E.s5q., to Scraphinu M il - 
hciniinu; both daughters of \iiiceut Win. Vandci 
straaten, E-»(i. 


DtATIIS. 

Apru22. At Iiiilfsdrop, ColomlKi, aged 28, Mr« 
M. H. Koosrnelecocq, widow of the lattj S. II. 
Koosmelecocq, Esq., formerly magistrate of Ne 
goinbo. 

Map K). At Nuwera F.llia, Dr. II. J. Hunt, 
stair iissistant surgeon at that station. 


Hubta. 

.SHimNG. 

Arrivals at Batavia. — Aug. (!. F.mjiirc, from L. 
verpool. — 10. Cuopiu, from ditto. 


SHIPPING 

P«Tvr;d Anjlr. — June 24. II.M.S. Andromarfn , 
from Eneland. (with Lord Napier and suite . 
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ittantUa. ittaurttius. 


SHIPPING. 

■ At rivals. — Conrordiut from llambugh. — Indian, 
from Liverpoc)]. 


jlrUi ^outlj i!i£lal20. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Sji/djjey.— April 2. Mavis, from C'al- 
cutta and Hobart Town.— 3. Kldan, from circcnoi k 
and ditto. — 12. H.M.S. Allifratvr, from New Zea- 
land. — li). Resource, from London and Holiait 
Town. — '2T. Tamar, fiom Livcr})oolj t’ape, and 
Launceston. — May 1. James Hams, from London 
and Hobart Town. — 4. Karle and Curuhne, both 
from Hobart 'J'own.— 7. Dorothi/s, from Mauri- 
tius. — 15. i'rotf.'tpvtn , from London; and 
from Mauntiui>. — ]|>. Pf‘ffa»its, from Mauritius and 
Iloliart Town — 17. Unmet, from Liverp(M>l and 
{.:ape. — Jil. Imluat,!/, from London, t'ape, and 
Hob:tit Town. — 22. liuliua, from Lduntcslon. — 
2i. Cotnwaihs, from Cape and Laumeston; and 
Klizu, from .swaii liner. — : 17 . iituwtvi'w, fiom 
London. 

Upjtar tares . — April 3. Lrnh/ Hat/es, f»)r II.itaMU. 
— 12. l(ir Ssingapore — 21. Jes^, for Hobart 

'I'owii. — 22. Ltitfi/ Leith, tor Sw.in Ilivcr. — May IJ. 
Aitmmil iii^tt'nid, for liob.irt Town; Ai'tiee, for 
Laimce.ston'-, Vhtater, for Hata\ia; an.! tui.ilh*, 
for ditto.— 1!>. Laeu hirt, for \e\\ Zealand. — 20. 
tiiivenair Phi/hjt, for ditto. — 22. Dtnothas, for 
ditto. — L4. Uiuit, for Calcutta. 


SHIPPING. 

Ai ri7v/7j?.— June aS. Prt mier, from TiOndon. — 2f. 

Jo/iii, from U 10 .- 27 . Sn/ph, from London July 

0'"'':/,’ fro’n t’ape._lK. Hamilton , 
from ditto — 2/. Jheuilusia, from I.onclon; and 

AfruRin, from Uio.— 2!i. Bromleys, from Cane 

Am;. 2. Jean H'l/jjini, from London f). Monaivh, 

from Liverpool. 


pejuirtares — June IP. linrfml, for Calcutta— 
2.1. IVomic, for ditto.— 2i{. Laarire and Mary, lor 

Ceylon ; and Isabella, for Uouibrm and Flombav 

July 11. hynir, lor ('eyloii and Calcutta.~l.'t. 
Java, for Ceylon ; S plane's, for ditto; and Jlar- 
monie, for Bombay.— 21. VaVeyjiehi, for Ceylon. 
— 22. for Uatfn ia 2!’,. for Ho- 

bart Town.— . 11 . .ifriean, for (’evlim ; and 
Duke uj Kent, for Launreston. — Aur.'.>. Appren- 
tice, for New South Wales. 


(!Tape of |£|opr. 

APPOIKT.iriCNTS. 

Aifir.G. K. n. Hamilton, to act as secrc* 

tary totl is eriniunt until leiiiin to colony of 
lion. Col. J. Bell, I .H. 

The lion. ./.O. Drink, Esq., to he Irc.isurer and 
aaoiintaiii General, until hi-. Majesty’s pleasure be 
kiiouii; aLo to iieitoim dutic. of lejisLrar of 
flc-cils- 


lilKTlI. 

Ml.'!/ a. At Bathurst, the ladyof Capt. Piper, ol 
i sou. 


MAKUIACFS. 

April h.. \t ‘^\dney, .1. W. CiO‘]ing, Esq., to Ca- 
therine, daughter of J. llayiiioiid. Esq., pOiit- 
mastcr-geiioial of the (oloii^. 

— At SjiliuN, tieoi;;e, '■fioiul son of .lohn Bla\- 
liuul, Es(]'., nremher ot couiuil, to Maria, eldest 
daughter of Jjimch Dowling, Esq., one of flu 
judges of the .Supreme Court ot S. \N ales. 

Map P. At the !• leJdof Mars Cluireh, We.. Mon- 
t.igu Ilothery, Esq., to Eanuy, inird daughter of 
Edmund laukyer, Esq., of Eimingtoii. 

l.*i. At Sydney, Peter Haydon, Esq., merchant, 
to Elizabeth, third daughter of the late Hubert 
.feiikins, Esq., of Arliiigham, Gloiut.stershirc‘. 

17. At Sydney, Mr. xVlexaiider Audrew.s to Mias 
Ip’ljc Chippendale, 

l)P.ATiIS. 

April 1<». AtCaiTulcn, Mi. John M‘.\r(hur, whose 
active exertions in the ]>roniotioii of .igruultur.: 
and culture of tine* wool in the 'iiisti.iiiaii colonies 
are well known to peisoiin interested 111 their pros- 
perity. 

Mapil At his \ ilia, North Shoic, Sydney, ;,gcd 
£>7» Billy Blue, suni.mied “ the Old Coimiiodoic," 
a native of whimsical charaiter, well known m 
the colony since its settlement. 

20. At Sydney, Mr. Win. V^'al3h. 


Uan Dirmrn ’0 itanli. 

SHIPPING. 

Anivals at llobait Town.— April .‘1. Rty/al IVil- 
tiam, from King GeorgeV Sound. — M.iy 23. Hnek- 
tfifield, from London, Jes'.et/, from LivcrjxwJ; 
Isabella, from Leith and l^orlsinouth ; and Hem, 
from Batavia. 

Departures from ditto.— March ;il. Lonarh, for 
Swan River and Madras. — May HI. ^Imitp, for .\'ew 
Zealand; and Tybee, for Sydney anil United 
States. 


jitrui Sralanb. 

HJRT71. 

dpi, i 20. At the Biitish icsidcnci, liu hah J 
Bnshby, Esq., of a son. 


sinppiVG. 

.'i,nvofs. — July mi. J.orr' Hohai f, from s?t. Hele- 
na; and Rnheit, Blyth, from II 10 de Janein). — 
\tig. 2. IVtlhatn Siiand, from Cio/els. — 5. Olym- 
pas, t oni laiiulon. — 7- Cl'tifthn", from London. — 
P. Dakr oj ,Mat Iboraneh, fiom St. Ill leiia.— Kk 
Britannia And Fnrfitude, both from LoMiPni. — II. 
Het’yep, Irx>m St. Helena. — 12. liibernni, from 
Loiuton .Slid Madeiia. — I."). ( aneiiflie, from Got- 
ten burg and Torbay. — .‘‘ept. 1. Coneh, from St. 
Helena.— 5. Sir Kihvard Paipet, from London. 

— .Inly 27* Stcnlloir, for Hobart 
Town. — .'Ml. Ciree, for Algoa Bay. — 31. Mary, for 
''wan Rive*-. — Aug. 2. Uobt,t, for Maurilius.— 4. 
H.C.Ch.s. iUoirir, for Halifax; and I V-io, tor Mau- 
ritius. — .s. Galatea, for Miuintius. — P. h'lann, for 
Mauritius. — 17* Hibernia, for Madr.is and Cal- 
lutia — IP. Otympiis, for Ceylon. — 20. Marpnret 
Graham, for Ceylon. 


BIRTHS. 

.Inly 17. .M Stellenbosch, the lady of W. M. 
Mnikay, Evj., of a son. 

2.'>. \t Giaham's Town, the ladyof Capt. U. 1). 
Halifax, 7.'»th reg!., of a daughter. 

Aiiir. 12. At sullenbosch, the lady of Capt. 
Dimbabin, Bombay army, of a daughter. 

1!». At Wynberg, the Hon. Mrs. Steiiart, of .1 
d uightei . 

21. The lady of George Ma’-sh, l■.^q., of a son. 

2.~r. \t the Roode Bloem, the lady of Capt. .1 
11. V.inreiien, 2.">th Bengal N.L. of a son. 

— The ladyof Lieut. H. C. Gilmore, Bengal 

.11 mv, 01 a son. . , ,, 

2JI. At Oathmils, the lady oi Hungeriord Vowe, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— The lady .lohn Carter, Esq., surgeon, of a 
daughter. 

M VIIRIAGES. 

JX///2.3. At Simon'- Town, Mi. 1. \V. Iliiglus, 
master of the ship Il'ill, to Miss Maiia JoliaiiiiiV 

//.or. 2«. At C.’pe Town, Tlinmas Bourrhier, 
Es<i.,‘ siirgiini legt., to l-'raiues S(>]»h.a, v.m- 

iTow ot Capt. Pen I1, ol that emp^, daughter of 
the kite .Joseph Metialu, E^q., ol Ulmer’s srieet. 
Oxford s;ieet, Lomloii, anil iiiet^ to Sir Charles 
Mtlialfe otBeiigil. 


Ill .M Its. 

14 Mi John O'Connc.r. 

i.’i. \l ■M.ilnicsbmv. m Zw,. it laud Mi. J. Sloiic. 
1 i^aldanlM U.iy.aKed 27. 
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3. The lion. Joachim Willem Stoll^ Esq., 
treasurer and accountant general, in the 43th year 
of his age. 

— In the Heeregracht. Mrs. Lacy, aged 21, wife 
of Lieut. T. K. Lacy, of the 72d Highlanders. 

,31. Mrs. Elizabeth Cicnesa Gilmore, wife of 
Lieut. H. C. Gilmore, Bengal army, aged 19. 

Sept. 3 William Waddcl, Esq., late resident ma- 
gistrate at Graham's Town, aged 31. 


MILITARY APPOlXTiMENTS. 

CastJe, Janw's Fort, Afrt7/2'1, 1H34. — 2d-Licut. 
K. C. Campbell, St. Helena artillery, to perform 
duty of taking charge of working parties, v. Ken- 
nedy. 

.Jm»c 10.— Lieut. S. F. Xrimtrong, .nrtillcry, to 
peiform duty of aclj., during abaenceof Brev.Capt. 
Dovctoti. 

11.— Capt. Alex. A. Younge, St. Helena 
regt., 10 be snpeiintendeiit of telegraphs, v. Thom 
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dec., without staff pay of that situation, until plea- 
siiie of Hon. the Court of Directors is known. 


Leave of i^bxence.— June 10. Brev. (^apt. Dove-, 
ton, adj. St. Helena artillery, until further orders, 
from duty. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jul,v 15. At St. James's Church, William Stuart 
Alexander, Esq., of the Bengal civil service, joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Midnapore, to 
Berthea Jennet, eldest daughter of the Hon. Briga- 
dier General Charles Dallas, governor and coin- 
mandiT-in-chief of the Island of St. Helena, and 
niece to Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Dallas, c.c.u., of 
the 7th Madras light cavalry. 


DEATHS. 

7* Capt. T. T. Thorn, of the St. Helena 
aitillery, aged .53 years, fifteen of which he filled 
the bituatiun of superintendent of telegraphs, with 
advantage to the si imlc, and approbation of hi>. 
cmployer.s. 

24. Major William Sealo. l.itc of the St. Helena 
regiment, aged 73. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Kast-India TtousCf y^iw. 20, 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East. India stock was held tliis day, for 
the purpose of laying before the proprie- 
tors a letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Afiairs of 
India, communicatiiit^ the Board ’i, deci- 
sion upon the plan of the General Court for 
compensating the commanders and otiicers 
of the Maritime Service, together with the 
proceedings of the Court of Directors 
thereon. 

The letter from the Right Hon. Charles 
Grant, dated 12th November, was then 
read, as well as the Minute of the Court 
of Directors, dated the l9tb. Both these 
documents will be found in another part 
of this Journal. 

- The Chairman then moved, “ That this 
Court concur in opinion with the Court of 
Directors, as expressed in their minute of 
the 19th inst., relative to the compensation 
to be granted to commanders and officers 
of ships whose contracts with the Company 
arc unexpired, and to commanders and 
officers of the Company's own ships.’* 

Mr. Weeding objected to the scale of 
compensation awarded to commanders and 
officers of ships whose contracts were un- 
expired. He coiitciidcd that it did not 


allbnl a fair remuneration for tlic loss 
which those meritorious officers would 
sustain in consequence of the aliandon. 
ment of the Company's trade. The hon. 
proprietor moved as an amendment, “ That 
this Court, ailverting to the third resolu- 
tion passed by them on the 13th and 20tli of 
August last, in which they recommended 
tliat the commanders and officers of those 
ships whose contiacts w ith the Company 
are unexpired be reasonably compensated 
for the non-performance of the remaining 
voyages, propose that such compensation 
he granted on the following scale, which is 
not more than adequate to the justice of 
the case, vL, 


For each unexpired Voyage. 

( ommanders dL‘3,(N>u 

»* Chief Mart’s m 

*' Second Mates 400 

** Surgeons 400 

** Third Mates 200 

** Pursers 2(K» 

** Fourth Mates 100 

Assistant .Surgeons . . . . • • 100 

Fifth and Sixth Mates 50 

Midshipmen 30 

“ Boatswains, Gunners, and Carpenters. . 25.’’ 


After a dehutc of some length, w'hich it 
is, of course, impossible to give this 
month, but whicli will be reported fully 
in our next Journal, the Chairman's mo- 
tion was carried by a large majority. 
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WISCEIXANEOUS. 

THF TEA TllADE. 

The first public sale of leas imported di- 
rect from Canton, iiiuler the free system, 
for home consumption, took place, in 
Change Alley, on llie lllh Noveinher, un- 
der the management of Messrs. Tiiompsoii 
atid Co. 

7di. T/iompsoii declared that no dis- 
counts lor inoney paid before tlie prompt 
day would be allowed, and no furtlicr al- 
low ames than those made by the Com- 

jian^ 

'J’lie sd 'then proceeded with animation, 
until a few- lots were offered as souchong, 
i.nd a question was asked of the selling 
tndxcr what duty they would pay? 

Mr. 'liuiutjison rej)lie(l, iJs. duty. He 
; lso stated, that in future all teas partaking 
ol the soucliong flavou; would besubjetled 
(o the dtily of .‘]s. per Ih. 

This statement caused a considerable 
sen’^atii'ti. 

I\:r. Twinin<i inquired wdio was to de- 
cide which teas paitook of the souchong 
fi.t\otir ? 

Mr. Thompsiu said, the Government 
o nicer, 

Mr. Twining appealed to the room %she- 
iber this plan would not hold out an in- 
ducement to the importation of low teas. 
The measure W'as fraught with the moat 
serious consequences to the trade as w ell 
as to the revenue. 

Mr. J'iceers folly concurred in what had 
fallen from Mr. Twining, and regretted 
that the trade had hjcn placed in such a 
painful situation. 

The sale then proceeded. The quanti- 
ties offered were as follow : — lOU chests of 
bohea, 99 chests of congou, 249 chests of 
campoi, 19 chests of souchong, 215 chests 
of caper, 200 chests of twankay, and GO 
chests of gunpowder. IBoheas realized 
Is. lid. to Is. Ili'd. per lb. j congou, 
2s. Ijd. ; campoi, Is. 9d. : souchong, 
2s.ld. ; caper, Is.O^d . ; tw'ankay, 2s. l^d ; 
and gunpow'der, 4s. 4d. and 6s. per lb. 
The teas were fair in quality, and realized 
full market prices. 

On the 20th, some large sales of teas 
from Canton, Bombay, and Singapore, 
took place in Mincing Lane. 

A letter was read from the Court of 
Directors, declaring that there would be no 
alteration in the upset prices of tea at tlie 
Company’s sale in March 1835; and that 
the quantity of Company’s tea that they 
may then be offered will be fixed at the 


usual price, with reference to the state and 
prospects of the market at the time. 

Before the sale proceeded, a discussion 
arose respecting the present scale of duties. 
Mr. Travers and others complained of the 
system of inspection, by which congou 
teas were passed as bohea. Others com- 
plained that that which was at one sale de- 
clared to be bohea W’as at another described 
and passed us congou, and in one instance 
by the same inspector. This arose from 
the present uncertain and capricious mode 
of ascertaining the quality of the tea. 

The sales then proceeded. 


THE EAST-INDIA VOLUNTEERS. 

On the 19th November, the Court of 
Directors gave a dinner to Col. Astell, and 
the otlier officers ot‘ the laic corps of Royal 
East- India Volunteers, at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, on which occasion a handsome 
candelabrum was exhibited, which had 
been presented to Col. Astell by the field 
and other officers of that corps on its being 
disembodied, as a memorial of the respect 
and attachment with which they had uni- 
formly regarded their esteemed and excel- 
lent commander. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

A projected expedition is now' in prepa. 
ration at Liverpool for establishing a 
stcam-communicntion with India by way 
of the Mediterranean. It is to consist of 
two ffat-boitomed steamers, manufactured 
of iron, which, with their engines, will be 
transported in a vessel to the coast of Sy- 
ria, to be there landed, and conveyed by 
camels to the banks of the Euphrates, and 
then put together. The expedition will be 
under the direction of Capt. Chesney, of 
the royal artillery, having under him an 
officer and twenty artillery-men, and also 
a lieutenant of the royal navy, with two 
mates, engineers, &c. 

The vessels are nearly ready. They are 
to leave Liverpool in December; to pro- 
ceed in the first place to Scandaroon, on 
the coast of Syria, from thence up the ri- 
ver Orontes, past Antioch, for about a 
hundred miles; arc then to be taken in 
pieces, conveyed across the north of Syria 
to Bir, on the Eujdiratcs, where they are 
again to be pul together, in time to pro- 
ceed down the Euphrates in the spring of 
next year. 

Tlie first object of the expedition will be, 
to make a more accurate survey than any 
previously made of the wliole course of 
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the river, from Bir to the Persian Gulf. 
It is pretty well ascertained that the w'ater 
is sufficiently deep for the purpose of navi- 
gation in the lower part of the river, from 
Hillah, near the ruins of Babylon, to Bus- 
sorah, near the mouth of the Euphrates. 
Above Hillah, and below Bir, the depth 
and practicability of the river is less certain. 
The object of Capt. Chesney is to quit Bir 
w'ith the steam-boats as soon as the river 
becomes flooded with the melting of the 
snows on the mountains of Armenia, tliat 
is, in the month of May, when (if at any 
time) the river must be navigable along 
the whole of its course. In tlie voyage 
down, accurate surveys and inquiries will 
be made. The present belief is, that tlie 
river is navigable for seven or eight inonths 
in the year, but there is some doubt as to 
the summer months. The length of the 
voyage, from Bir to Bussorah, is 1,14:^ 
miles. If the stream should be found na- 
vigable, then the steam -boats will begin to 
ply regulaily between Bir and Bussorah. 
The Egyptian and Turkish Governments 
have both promised to give the expedition 
every protection in tlicir power. 

The boats. w'liicli arc building by Messrs. 
Laird, are so constructed as to draw as 
little water as possible. The largest, 
which is :05 feet in length and 19 in 
breadth, draws no more than throe feet ; 
the smallest, being 87 feet long and 16 
broad, draws two and a half. Tliey are 
built in such a manner that they may be 
taken to pieces, and conveyed in waggons 
from the Orontes to the Euphrates. 


EFFECTS OF THE FREE-TAADE. 

The speculation in the East- India trade, 
consequent on the breaking up of the 
monopoly, is beginning to be felt by the 
ship-ow'ners of the Clyde. Freights are 
now ruinously low, so much so that goods 
have been shipped so low as 20s. or 22s. 
per ton, instead of 60s. or 70s., as usual. 
Freights from India homewards aic also 
miserably low, owing to the great number 
of vessels arriving out. A fearful ac- 
count of the ejects of over-speculation in 
this branch of our commercial intercourse 
with foreign climes is anticipated by those 
conversant with the matter. — Glasgow Chro- 
nicle* 

lYBW GOVERHOB GENERAL. 

The London papers and the political 
salons have been pretty actively engaged, 
for some time past, in canvassing tlie al- 
leged endeavours of the lale ministry to 
force upon the Court of Directors a person 
of the ministry’s exclusive choice to suc- 
ceed Lord Wm. Bentinck. The following 
has been circulated as the result of the 
Court’s deliberation upon this important 
subject : 


“ Resolved — That, referiing to the ap- 
pointment which has been conferred by 
the Court, with the approbation of his 
Majesty, on Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, pro- 
visionally to act as Governor- General of 
India upon the death, resignation, or com- 
ing away of Lord William Bentinck ; and 
adverting also to the public character and 
services of Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, whose 
knowledge, experience, and talents emi- 
nently qualify him to prosecute success, 
fully the various important measures con- 
sequent on the new charter act ; this Court 
are of opinion that it would be inex|>e- 
dient at piesetit to make any other ar- 
rangement lor supplying the office of Go- 
vernor- General . 

“ Tliat the said opinion be commiini. 
cated to his Majesty’s ministers through 
the PrcsideiU of the Board of Commis- 
sioncis for the Adairs of India.” 


MR. I'ARBURY. 

Our obituary this month announces the 
death of I\Ir. Charles Parbuiy, late at the 
head of the hrm who are the publisl)ers of 
this Journal, and of which he had been 'a 
partner for neirly Iwcnly year-.. He had 
for some tune pa^t siuVeiVil occa.sioiUilIy 
front attacks of a disease of the hcait ; and 
on the morning of the d iy he died, after 
leaving his home in comparatiiely good 
health, whilst engaged in business, he 
suddenly sank down and expired. 

Mr. Paibury’s unostentatious character, 
his mild and unol>trusivc inanneis, his 
probity in public and his resjtecluhility in 
private life, will leave a strong impression 
of esteem and regard in the minds of those 
who knew' him. 


Ills MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

PRO^IOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

4t/i L. (at Bombay), Cornet R. Knox to 

lie lieut , V. Hindc, dec. (20 April .‘M) ; Cornet 
Thomas Bates, from li. ]>. (jtli Dr. Gu., to be cor- 
net, \. Knox (14 Nov.) 

IGt/i L. Drags, (in Bengal). Lieut. P. T. Robin- 
ton to be raT»t. by purch., v. Browne, who retires ; 
(Jornet W. S. O’Grady to be lieut. by purch., v 
Robinson; and John Lindsey to be cornet by 
purch,, V. O’Grady (all .'11 Oct. .14). — Lieut. C. 11. 
Codrington, from 1st Drags., to be lieuL, v. R. 
Dighion, who retires on h. p. unattached, rec. dif. 
(7 Nov.) : Lieut. T. N. Kemp, from 3d L. Drags., 
to be lieut., v. Jones, who cxch. (8 do.) ; J. M. 
MacGregor to be contet by purch., v. Clifton 
whose app. hasnotuken place (7 do.}. 

4th Foot (in N. S. Wales). Ens. R. H. Mony- 
penny to be lieut., v. Hewson dec. (26 Feb. 34).— 
Ens. C. W. Wolseley, from .^2d Regt., to be lieut. 
by purch., v. Monypenny, whose prom, by purch. 
on 11th July last has been cancelled (14 Nov.) 

Gth Foot (at Bombay). Lieut. Wm. Pottinger 
to be capt. by purch., v. Kortright who retires ; 
and Ens. S. Richardson to bo lieut. v. Pottinger 
(both 31 Oct. 34))— II. C. English to be Ens. by 
purch., V. Richardson prom. (14 Nov.). 

21s( Foot (in V. D. Laud). Staff Assist. Surg. R* 
Smith to be assist, surg., v. H. N. Holden idaccd 
on h. p. (21 Nov. 34). 
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38fA Foot (inDenga)). Capt. George Young to 
be major, v. Grcville dec. (27 April 24); Lieut. 
H. CJnmosto be capt., v. Youiik (27 do.) ; Kns. 
John Dwyer tobelieut., v. Grimes (21, Nov.); W. 
D. Piper to be eiis., v. Dwyer .21 do.’.' 

• rtHth Foot (at Madras), Major P. E. Cralgic to 
be lieut. col., v. Mill killed in action ; Capt. 
Charles Warren to be major, v. Craigie; and 
Lieut. D. L. Fawcett to be capt., v, Warren (all 
21 Nov. .'14); Lieut. James Hutcheon, from 75th 
regt., to be capt., v. Sheaife dec. (22 do.) ; Ens. 
Edw. Molly to be lieut., v. Fawcett ; and Thos. 
bell to be ens. v. Molly (both 21 do.). 

G2d Foot (at Madras^. 2d Lieut. II. C. Hodgson* 
from Ceylon Regt., to be lieut. by purch., v. 
.■Sherlock who retires (14 Nov. ;i4'. 


/«*|,^Vasmer,for IJatavia and China ; all from Deal. 
—li.Sherhunip, Warren, for Cape and Bombay ; 
Md Smc^v, \eale, for N. S. Wales; Iwth from 
Spence, for Bombay ; from 
Grecn^k.— lu. Fhahtex, Arnold for Mauritius : 
from peal — 21. Jnvn, Harrison, for Singapore; 
ftom Liverpool.- Wilson, for Bengal; and 
Ojs/Jrn.y, Salmon, for Bombay ; both from Green- 
Cow, for V. D. Land 'convicts); 
from Portsmouth.— 25 . Daoid Clark, rtavne. for 
Madras, Porto Novo, and Bengal: from Ports- 
mouth.— 2.'>. Fortune, Lester, fTir N. S. Wales ; 
from Deal — 2fj. Sarah, Sadler, for Batavia and 
.Singapoie ; and Victor]/, Bidcn, for Ceylon and 
Bombay ; both from Deal. 


ff/th Foot (in Ceylon). Em. C. T. Henry to be 
lieut. V. Jones who retires ; and D. C. Craigie to 
be ens. by purch. v. Henry ;both 7 Nov. .34). 

Ceiflon ilegf. N. Fenwick to be 2^1 lieut. by 
purch., V. Hodgson iirom. in (>2d F. (14 Nov 34). 


An order h?s been issued that the- four regimeutK 
of Lancers, (tth, 12th, Kith, and 17th shall, for the 
future, be armed with a carbine and pistols, the 
same as Hussars and oilier light cavalry, in addi- 
tion to the laiicc. These extra accoutic uents ha\e 
been sup|)licd tir three regiments cm home ser- 
vice, and wiJI be forwarded to the loth Regiment, 
now doing duty in India. 


PASSENGKRS HOME- 


Per JJo]/fU, from .Singapore : Assist. Sure, 
well ; Mrs. Boswell and child 


Per Camden, from China (in the Clyde) ; Colo- 
nel Arnado ; John Eede, Esq.i 
Per John, from Batavia : Mr. Rabiiiel. 


Per Southwoith, from Batavia: Mr. Tililcn. 


Per Hall, from Calcutta Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
and two children; Mr. Nicholson ; Mr. Thom^ts ; 
Mr. Halliday. 

Per Palamba m, hom Bombay: Lieut. Col. Gor- 
don, 25th N. 1. ; J. Wriglit, Esq. — (Mrs. Tracy 
wa*, landed at the Cape. — Mr. Tracy died at sea'. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrit'iils. 

Nov. .3. G'^ors/iana, Thompson, from Cb.m 
25th April, andAnj(*r23d May; at Lnerpool. — 0, 
Palnmhtini, Willis, fioin Boniliay 7th June, and 
Cape l):li \ug. ; otf Falmouth. — 7- Horatio, Ar- 
nold, fioin Madras Kith .Fuiic ; Pardee, MiuKeilat, 
from Bengal dth June; }*jrst(:it, M ill.ud, from 
N. S. Wa!e.s Ihtli Ma\ , and Uui de Janeiro T.Kh 
Aug. ; Ku('/iontri't,'i, Ilosburgh, from N. b. Wales 
Isc June, and Rio dc Janc'iio J4th \ug. ; K'lza 
Franr^i,, l.awsoii, fiom New Zealand Ptii April; 
and Cliuenre, Blair, from V. D Land 23th May: 
all at Deal. — Fime, Alderson, frorn\. D. Laud 
IHth May; oft’ Dover. — Curler, lluntci, from 
V. D. Land 14th .April, and Rio de Janeiro 2nth 
Aug. ; off Ramsgate. — 0. Fiorentia, Deloitte, 
from N. S. Wales 2 1st May; at Deal. — 17. Aliqum, 
M‘Fee, from Bombay (ilfi July, amt .Mauritius 
5tli -Aug.; off Cork (for Liverpool) —10. Ciown, 
Cowman, from Bengal 4th July ; at Liverpool. — 
H. M. S. liujfulu, Sadler, fioni New Zealand 2(»th 
June, and Rio de Janeiro; off Plymouth —21. 
Lord SidiHouth, Terry, from Seychellc'. and .Mauri- 
tius; off Scilly. — 22. H. M. S. his, Polkingtlioni, 
from Cape Station, Ascension, and River Gunbia; 
at Portsmouth. — 24. OUe. ihv/i«7i, Schirliug, from 
Cape ; 7th Sept. ; off Falmouth. 

Ih’partiires. 

Oct. 28. had]/ Kenunway, Bolton, for V. D. 
Land (convicts) ; from Cove of Cork. — 21). hord 
Stanley, Hall, for Bombay; Kent, Coubro, for 
ditto ; Sanprueufty, Stewart, for Manilla ; Vipdlant, 
Patterson, for Rio and Cape ; and Dublin Pocket, 
M'Nice, for Cape and Swan River; all from Li- 
veriiool. — Nov. (i. AnnahcUa, Anstruther, for Ba- 
tavia and Singapore ; from the Clyde.—}!. Perfect, 
Snell, for Madras and Bengal ; from the Clyde. — 
9. New Grove, Brown, forV. D. Land (convicts) ; 
Sir Charles MacCarthey, Walker, for Cape ; and 
Sir Thomas Munro, Carew, for V. D. Land and 
N. S. Wales; all from Deal. — Robert fuylc, 
Bleasdale, for Ceylon ; from Deal.— 10. Collmpc- 
wood, Hoosey, for Bengal ; and Antiyua Pnrket, 
MacKnight, for Batavia and Singapore ; both from 
Liverpool.— Diana (Dutch frigate), for Batavia ; 
from the Texel.— Ro//ai Georg", Richards, for 
Cape, V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; from Deal. 
—11. Falcon, Burnell, for Cane; from Deal.— 
Mona, Gill, for Bombay ; and rlrtimes. Sparks, 
for Batavia. Singapore, and China; both from 
Liverpool.- 12. Ann Baldwin, Crawford, for Ben- 
gal : Jjord Althorp, Sproull, for Bengal ; Scotia, 
Randolph, for Bombay , and Gondolier, Rhodes, 
for Mauritius ; all from Liverpool.— 14. Duke of 
Clarence, Sanford, for Mauritius; from Deal.— 1.». 
Wave, Goldsmith, for V. I). Land and N. S. Wales : 
Sancho Panza, Spriggs, for Mauritius; and Regu- 


Per Purser, from Bcngdl ; Mis. Colvin; Alex. 
Colvin. Ev'].; Dr. John Colvin: Monlefiore Jo- 
seph, Esq. ; two children. 

Per Persian, from N. S. Wales : Capt. Sir W. E. 
Parry ; Lady Parry and four children ; .fohn 
.Stokes, Esq. and family ; Mr and Mrs. Collier ; 
Mr. John Julius MonrcHore; Mr. James Gilchrist ; 
Mr. A. Savage, surgeon R. N. 

Per Knehnntrest, from N. S. Wales : Ens. R. 
J. Shirlock; (!. Galbraith, Esq.; J. B. Richards, 
Esq.; Dr. Osborne; Dr. Donohoe; Mr. John 
La\ton; Mr. Phillips; Mr. J. Hutton; Mr. 
(Jeorge Childs; Mr. (’has Osbaldistonc ; Mr. W. 
ILMillis; Mrs. Muiphy. 

Per Flore'iUu, from N. S. Wales : Mrs. Aiken ; 
Mr. Martin • Mr. Lloyd. 

Pei Ho/dtio, from Madras: Mrs. Dexter; Mrs. 
Wilkin?; Miss Wilkins ; Capt. Fawcett, H. M. 
.A.Alh Regt. ; Mr. W'ilkins, surgeon ; Lieut, liewis, 
4>lth N. 1. : Lieut Nicolson, 4hth N. I. ; Rev. Mr. 
Hardy ; Mr. Bligh, H. M. N. ; Master Wilkins. 

Psr H. M. S. Buffalo, from New Zealand ; Rev. 
Mr. Yates ; Masters Williams, Kemp, and King. 
KrjHicted. 

Per Alfred, from Madras: Mrs. Anderson; Mrs. 
Nutt; Mr.s. Buckley ; Mrs. Atkinson ; Tlios. Teed, 
Esq., H. C. solicitor ; Capt. M. (’.Chase, com- 
manding Governor’s body guard ; Maj. J. A. Con- 
dell ; Capt. T. Anderson, 4th L.C.; (’apt. W. II. 
.Simpson, deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. ; Capt O. 
St. John, 1.3th 1..I. ; Lieut. Pears, engineers ; 
Lieut. Cannaii, 40th N.I. ; I ieut. Robley, 4.3.1 
N.I. ; Ens. ''now, 24th N.I. ; Lieut. D. S. Cooper, 
Royals; J. Legrew, Esq., II. M. l.'Jth L. Drags.; 
S. Magan, ditto ; Mr. H. Showers ; seven children. 

Per Royal Gsorcr‘, from Bengal: Mrs. Majoi 
AVebb and two children ; Capt. Layard ; Lieut. 
Hams; Lieut. Remmington ; Lieut. Bate?, com- 
manding troops; :J3 troops, 2 women, and.) chil- 
dren. 

Per General Palnvr, from Bcng.ai : Mrs. McAr- 
thur ; Major Gray, H.M 44th regt. ; Thomas 
Anderson, Esq.; C. JamC'.on, Esq.; Miss M‘Ar- 
thui ; Miss Campbell ; Master M‘ Arthur. 

Per Mars, from V. D. Land : Mr. B. White ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucas; fourchildien. 

Prr Indus, fiom Bengal: Mrs. Ronald; Miss 
Dunn ; Capt. Gouldhawe ; Mr. Montgomery. 


PASSENGERS OUTWARDS. 

Per Sherburne, for Cape and Bombay : laeut. 
Cob and Mrs. Baumgardt and family ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Pi ingle; Miss Rose; Miss Medgo ; Mr. 
Nixon ; Mr. Lancaster ; several servants. 

Per David Clark , tor Madras and Bengal; Mr«.. 
Col. Taylor and familv ; Caid. and Mrs. Hitchms ; 
Mr and Mrs. Harjette and family ; Mrs. Rayne ; 
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MtosRayne; Capt. Moxiand; Lieut. Gascoigne; 
Eng. Fraser ; Mr. Robertson, C. S. ; Dr. Suther- 
land : Mr. Binning writer ; Mr. Shaw, writer ; 
Mr. Russell ; Mr. Shaw ; Mr. Armstrong ; Mr. 
Davies: Mr. Elliott ; Mr. Meares; Mr. M‘Gregor ; 
4 servants; 14 steerage passengers. 

Per Victory, for Ceylon and Bombay : Lady Mar- 
shall ; Mr and Mrs. Spcdding; Mr. and Mrs. Tho- 
mas ; Miss Baynton ; Miss. Tadman ; Dr. Lord ; 
Lieut. Gloag ; Mr Fox : Mr. Geylls ; Mr. tiood- 
wint Mr. Home; Mr. Timbrell; Mr. Chifey. 

Per Diana (Dutch frigate\ for Batavia ; Lieut. 
Gen. Kerens, new governor-general of Neth&T- 
lands India, and suite. 


MISCELT.ANEOUS NOTICES. 

The Gem, Douglas, from Sourabaya, which was 
reported to have been taken by pirates, arrived at 
Hobart Town 22d May. 

The John Dunacombe, from Sydney, N.S. Wales, 
to the East Cape, is captured by the New Zea- 
landers. 

The Earl of Livprprntl, Manning, fiom Singa- 
pore to London, was lost at Keeling Island (the 
Cocos) 2d June. Crew and part of the cargo 
saved. 

The hark Edward and Eliza, Denison, was to- 
tally wrecked 2;Jd May about 2.Tjnilcs north of 
Amherst, Tenasseriin Coaat. Ca^Tt. Dcinson and 
part of the crew lost. 

The Southtvoffh, Maltby, from Datnvia to Rot- 
terdam, after taking on board two pilots oft' (ioree, 
20th Oct., w.'s totally wrecked near tlie Oostcr- 
bank, coast of Holland. Crew and pilots drowned. 

The Lord Rodnej/, which was reported to he lost 
in the South Seas, anived at Sydney, N.S. Wales, 
19th April. 

BIRTHS, MAIlRfAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIUTHS. 

Ort. 26, At Ferrybank, Cupar, Fife, the lady of 
the Rev. A. Macoherson, chaplain on the Bengal 
establishment, of a daughter. 

27. At Elie, Fifeshire, the lady of Capt. Patrick 
Wood, of Dennistoun, Van Diemen's Land, of a 
daughter. 

31. In Belgrave Street, the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Munster, of a daughter. 

Nov. 4. In Devonsh ire-place, the lady of J. S. 
Sullivan, Esq., of a daughter. 

— On board the Paiaer, from Calcutta, Mr.>. 
Alexander Colvin, of a son. 

19. At Edinburgh, the lady of Colonel Pitman, 
C.B., of a daughter. 


MARllIAGES. 

Oct. 20. In London, Capt. .John Ross, R.N., the 
celebrated voyager, to Miss Jones, only daughter 
of Capt. Jones, R N., lately of Derby. 

22. AtPulteney Town, SinclHir Williamson,Esq. 
of Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Maj. James Williamson. 

23. At Ahoghill Churth, county Antrim, An- 
thony McReynolds, Esq., of Portna, to Marianne, 
eldest daughter of Daniel McKinney, Esq., of 
Tully, and niece to Sir John Jamieson, of Sidney, 
New South Wales. 

— At Liverpool, Capt. Andrew .Small, of the 
ship Mountstuart Elphinstone, of Gliisgow, to 
Marion, eldest daughter of Mr. D. McKillop, late 
of Greenock. 

Nov. 2. At Edinburgh, George Augustus Camp- 
bell, Esq., of the Hon. East-Imlia Company’s civil 
service, to the Lady Sarah Lyon, second daughter 
of the Earl of Strathmore. 

4. At Dumfries, Capt. W. D. Dalzell, of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, to Mary, daughter 
of Robert Threshie, Esq., of Barubarroch. 

6. At Paris, Robert Alphonse de Strada, equerry 
to the King of the French, and only son of the 
Marquis de Strada, Master of the Horse, to Char- 
lotte Geor^ana, daughter of the late Charles 
Chapman, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s civil 


service, Bengal, .ind of Mrs. James Stuart, ol 
Portland-iilacc. 

11. At Trinity Lodge, near Dunso, Berwick- 
shire, George Scott, Esci., Prince of Wales’ Island, 
to Lucy Grace, second daughter of the late David 
Brown, Esq., Glugar, Prmce of Wales’ Island, 
East-Indies. 

— At Kilve, Somerset, Capt. 11. Codrington, of 
the Bengal army, to Sii-an Elizabeth, third daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Matthew, rector of Ki'Ue 
and Strinxton. 

24. At St. Hilary, in the county of Cornwall, 
Honey Millett, Esq., H.C. ordnance service, to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late J.L'.Tunier, 
Esq., of Colgong, East-Indies. 


DEATHS. 

Jnl// 20. On his passage from Calcutta, on 1 oard 
the ship Crotrn, aged I7, William, youngest sonoi 
Michael Hughes, Esq,, of Morrisby, near White 
haven. 

29. At sea, on board the Fafambani, on his ]'as- 
sage to the Cape of Gixid Hope, Capel A. liar'- 
bury Tracy, Ksep. of the Bombay civil serine, 
fourth son of C.II.Tracy, Esq., M.P., of Toddnig- 
ton, Gloucestershire. 

Aufc. 13. At Paris, aged (JO, Mons. J. B. Mablin, 
keeper of the university hbrai>, member of coun- 
cil of the Asiatic Society of P.iris, master of con- 
fercncts in the Normal school, iSic. M. Mabliii 
united to very extc'nsivc nequir^’menu in lan- 
guages and literature, an elegant ta'^te for tiic fine 
alls. His knowledge of Greek, wliich he taught, 
was profound, and to tins he joined that of the 
principal living langu.igcs of Europe. The \siatr 
tongues, especially Arabic and Hebrew, occupied 
his leisure hours. ' His skill and taste in painting, 
sculiiture, and music, were eminent. His manners 
were gentle, pohshetl, couiplaisant ; he was mo- 
dest, insomuch that he could rarely be prevailc»d 
upon to publish anything ; he was ns devoid of ar- 
tifice as of pride, anil his kindness of disposition 
was such that lie was never known to give pam to 
any jicrson whatsoev er, 

Ort. If}. At Alierdeen, after only three days’ ill- 
ness, John Caniegio, Esq., of the Hon. East-lndia 
Company's service, son of the late Alexander Car- 
negie, Esip, of ('oo'xston, city cleik. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mary Laidlaw, wife of George 
Scott Hills, Esq., indigo-planter, Bansbnrrean, 
Bemral. 

27. 'VtExmouth aired 2d months, Mary Wilkin- 
son, youngest child of E. T. Harper, Esip, assist, 
surgeon, liengdl cstablisinncnt. 
f Nor. 1. At Clifton llot-wells, Wolfeistaii, only 
son of T. J. W- Thom.is, Esip, of the Mac{r„.^ 
civil scivicc. 

2. As Chipporkyle, Scotland, in the 7dd veai ol 
his age, Lieut. Col. Alexander Maitland, of llie 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s »er\ ice. 

3. At Zurich, ’VL.Iean Gespard Homer. He sailed 
in the capacity of astrnnoiner VMth Capt. Knisi'i.- 
slc-r.i, ill lus voyage rou* d the woild, perfornieil m 
theyear'v i;;u3, 1904, IHo;., andldoO. 

.'j. At thi- Wild Farm, near St. Albans, Itoberl 
Smith, Eap, of tlie India-IIouse (late captain in 
theE.'st India volunteers), aged 49. 

fi. Suddenly, in the o/th tear of his age, Charles 
Parbury, E^q., of Leadcnhall-strect, and Seymour 
Place. Eustoii square. 

Jl. At Alboiirnc, near Brighton, Charlotte, 
youngest daughlor of the late Thomas Templeton, 
Esq., of Calcutta. 

— - In Cavendish-siiuare, Harriet, eldest daughter 
of Frederic Reade, Esip 

18. At Tittenlianger-house, near St. Alban’s, 
Herts, the Right Hon. Philip, Elarlof Hardwicke, 

K.G., aged 77. 

20. At the Lunatic Asylum, near Taunton, Mr. 
Thomas Litster, late branch pilot in the Ben- 
gal Marine. 

— Deeply lamented by a numerous circle of 
affectionate friends, Emily, the beloved and de- 
voted wife of W'. J. A. Abington, Esip, barrister- 
at-law, after having given birth to a son only two 
days previous. 

— At his house at Bromley, Bury Hutchinson, 
Esq., of Russell-square. 
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N.B. The Utters P,C, denote priTw cost, or mann/hcturerA* aritvji ■ a ^ - • 

D. discount (per cent.^ on the same t N.D. nodenwnd ^tebu-ar ; 

drs., andMy^Mmz'tr maunds equal to llo facton/nwwids.^^ equal to H2jb. 2 «r. 2 

5 to « per cent, wore than when eohibp Ct/Rajicei F. mds TfiP ?*# 

, Surat Caudy to 746JIb. T*a PecultoaVi;/ to ia,[ ”rt TA, 

Ca\LCUTTA, June 25, 18.34* 


Rs.A. 

\nchnn 8a.ns. cwt. 14 0 CcH i 

Bottles 1(M> 9 0 — 

Coals B. met. 0 41 — 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F.mil, 36 12 — i 

Brasiers’, do. 34 4 — ; 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 32 12 — : 

Bolt do. 32 4 — : 

Tile do. 31 12 — : 

Nails, assort do. .‘<1 n — ' 

Peru Sl.nb CMts. do. .S.» H — : 

Russia S.t.Ils. do. 

♦’opperas do. 1 12 — 

Cottons, chintz pee. 

Muslins, assort do. 

Yarn 16 to Ijo inor — 

Cutlery, fine 40 \. — 

Glass liiD. 

Hardware .'{OA. — 

Hosieiy, cotton 30 A. — 

Ditto, silk P.C. 


Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 'm* (ft 4’l? 

do. 4 11 — 4 13 

1 English, sq do. 32 — 33 

~ do. 4 11 — 4 13 

do. 3 » — 3 12 

^hTOt do. 4 H — 

Nails 10 3 __ 1:, 0 

Hoops C.md. .'S R — 3 0 

I Kentledge rwt. 0 12 — 0 13 

Lead, Pip F.nid. o 2 — 3 4 

.Sheet do. .‘>11 — 5 12 

Millinery 2r)tc>3.j D.&P.C. 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. incl. 4 — .5 6 

Stationery 4t» A. — IK) A- 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. f’. rnd .*>14 — .*> 1.^ 

Swedish do. 6 7 — 6 9 

Till Plates Sa.Hs. box 16 0 — 18 6 

Woollens, Mroad clfith, fine ..yd. 3 0 — 8 4 

coarse and middling.... 14 — 28 

Flannel fine I 6 — 1 9 


M.ADR.^S, Apiil2, IR35. 


Bottles 

Rs. 


1 .?. 

8 

Iron Hoops 


Rs. 

24 

@ 

Rs. 

28 

Copper, Sheathing .... 



250 

N.^ils 


— 

■ 

Cakes 


— 

2.'I0 

Lead, Pig 


;j5 

— 

42 

Old 



2:«t 

Sheet 


35 

— 

40 

Nails, a.ssort 

do. 260 

— 

.TOO 

Millinery 


2SA. 



30 

Cottons, ('hints 

10 A. 

, — 

15 A. 

Shot, patent 


25A. 

, — 

30 A. 


Muslins and Ginghams 1.54. — 

Longilotli, fine 20.\. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware lo.\. — 

Hosiery P C. — 

Iron, Swedish, candy 42 — 

— English sq do. 21 — 

— Flat and bolt do. 21 — 


20 A. .Spelter candy 28 — 

25 A. Stationery 25A. — 

10 A. Steel, English randy 60 — 

10 .\. Swedish do. 140 — 

15 A. Tin Plates box 20 — 

10 <\. W’oollens, Broadcloth, fine 15 D. — 

50 co.irse 15 D. — 

2.3 — Flannel, fine P.C. — 

23 


BO.MBAY, July 5, 1834. 


Anchors 12 @ 

Bottles doz. 0.12 

Coals chald. 3 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 ... .cwt. 48 — 

Thick sheets do. .50 — 

Plate do. 47 

Tile do. 47 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., ic — • 

Longcloths 

— Muslins 

Other goods 

to. Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 lb. 0.11 

Cutlery, table 25 A. 

Glass and Earthenware 25 A. — 

Hardware 20 A. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


'iron, Swedish, bar St. candy 47 @ 

English, do do. 21 22 

■ Hoops... cwt. .5 

, Nails do. 11 

' Sheet do. .5.4 .5 

Rod for bolts St. candy 23 — 

do. for nails do. 26 — 27 

Lead, Pig cwt. 8 — 

Sheet do. 8 

Millinery P.C. — 

Shot, patent cwt. 9 — 

.S|>elter do. 7 

Stationery 20A, 

. Steel, .Swedish tub 10 — 

Tin Plates box 17 — ~ 

i Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 3 — 6 

; coarse 1-12 

Flannel, fine P*C. — *— 


CANTON, May 13, 1834. 


Drs. Drs. I 

Cottons. Chintx, 28 yds piece 2^ @ f*. 'VJ -i;:;: ^ 

Longcloths do. 3 — 5 ' Steel, Swedish, in kits cwt. 

Muslins, 20 yd.< do. 2 — 2 i Woollens, Broad cloth yd. 

Cambrics, 40 yds do. 4 - .5 do. e* super .yd. 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 4t» — 55 Do. Dutch do. 

I: rSi do. 21 — Tin. Straits p^l 

Lead. Pig do. 3} — 31 .Tin Plates box 


Drs. Drs. 
30 @ 70 
4 — 

0.70 —1.15 

2.75 

15 — 21 
28 30 
8^8} 
15 ^ — 161 
10 — II 


Jisiat .TfJwrn.N.S. Vot. 15.No.60. 





Prices oj European Houds in the East, 
SilNGTAPOKE, Mayi.^ 9 . 1834. 


IDec. 


Drs. Dn. 

Anchors pecul H @ 

Bottles mo 3i — 3i 

i'opper Nails and Sheathinf* pecul 37 — .*» 

Cottom,MailapollaiDS,24yd. liy.%m. pcs. U— 3 

Imit. Irish 24 3(i do. li » 3 

Longcloihs 3B to 40 • . . . 3ti do. 3i — lij 

do. do 40-44 do. 4i — 74 

do. do. ' • • 44-34 do. 5) — 84 

50 do. — — 

■ ■ ■ . . - 54 rto. — — 

— — rrints, 7-8* sinff/c colours do. 24 — 3 

0-8 do. 3 — 3’. 

Cambric, 12yd8. by 42 to 45 in., -do. I 4 — 2i 

~r — Jaconet, 20 44 • • 40 • • • -do. \ very 11- 

Lappets, JO 40 • 44 • •• - do. ) mit. D. 

i— Chintz, fancy colours do. 4 — 54 


I Drs. Drs. 

, Cotton Mkfs. imit. Battlch, dble.- .doz. s 5 

do. do Pullicat doz. 2i 

, Twist, 13 to 38 pecul 40 — 50 

iHardware, assort Urn. dem. 

.Iron, Swedish pecul 4i — 5 

English do. 2i — 24 

Nails do. 7 — 9 

Lead, Pig do. 6 — 5i 

— Sheet do. unsaleable 

Shot, patent bag — 

Spelter ..pecul 4 — 44 

Steel, Swedish do. 54 — 

English do. — — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

Camblets do. 20 — 24 

Ladies' cloth (scarlet! yd. 14 — 2| 


R E M A 


Calcutta, Mai/ ^ 8 , 1334. — The late arrivals hav- 
ing brought considerable supplies o‘ piece gouils, 
themarl.et has been very actiie, and extensive 
sales have taken place. Twist has also met ivith 
considerable demand, but without any material 
deviation from last week’:, rates — June 2il. The 
demand for Mule Twist continues active, and 
prices have somewhat improved. Turkey Red 
Varn continues in goiid inquiry : other dyes are 
dull of sale. White Cottons of ail descriptions 
continue in demand; but the iinces of x.ongclothh. 
Cambrics, and finer Jaconets, have slightly de- 
clined : other descriptions remain same as before. 
Some sale:, of inferior Scarlet ('loth are reported 
aft a reduced {rrice. The demand for \V oolieiis is 
expected to revive short Iv, conhe((uetU to the ad- 
vices from the Upper Provinces. A further ad- 
vance has taken place on altno^t all descriptions of 
Copper. Iron has also achanced, and is expected 
to improve further, if imiiurts are moderate. 
The. Steel Market has a tendemey to improve, 
owing to the reduction of the stock, and the de- 
mand from the Up|>er Provinces. Lead L de- 
manded, and the prices ha\e slightly improved. 


U K S. 


Si^elter has Diidclcnly risen about (> ans. for maund, 
owing to sc'me favourable advices, we believe, 

from Mirzapore, Tin Plates are in demand 

Exe’i. Pc. Car. 

ButnOai/, Jul,u 5, Itt'U — A aile of thick sheet 
and flat-ltottom Copper has been reported to us 
at Us. 51, per cwt. Large importations of this 
metal have taken place in the pist week, per 
Triumph, Upton i'antle, Rani^‘r, and Minerva . — 
the two former from London, and the others from 
Liverpool. 

SinaniMn'e, Mnj/2U, 1334. — Business in general is 
very dull, and very little doing in Europe Piece 
(;o()ds. Wcxillens coiitiniie in partial demand. 
Iron and Steel in LttVe demand. \\ inus and Spirits, 
the stocks heavy. 

Canton , Map 1.3, laiA.— Colton Piece Goods are 
derlimng in price every day, so large is the present 
stock : little or no demand for (mintz and Hand- 
kerchiefs. MctciL coutinue very dull under heav y 
stocks. No sales of Camlets have lately been 
made. Woollens (bruad-cloth and long-ells) dull. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CulcuUa, 1834 . 

Government Securities. 

Buy.l Rs. As. Rs. As. r.‘*ell. 

Prem. 21 U Hemlttable, No.l to 837. ^3 <> Preiii. 
22 8 Other Number.-, 21 3 

1 3 Old Non-ditto, 1 CL*iss. U 14 

0 10 • ■ • Ditto. . . 2 do. 

.... Ditto.... 3 do. 

Par Ditto.... 4 do. 

„ f New 5 per Cent, from \ 

^ No. 1151 to end 

2 12 3d .5 per Cent.lUJJKML . 

Disc. 1 0 4 p. Cent, laian, 1333-3:1. 0 3 Disc. 

3,000 Bank of Bengal .Shares— 3,IUU. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 5 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Government Bills on London, 12 months’ date, 
to buy. Is. lid.; to sell, ls.l<ljd. per .Sa. Rupee. 
Private Bills on London, ii months’ sight, to buy, 
2s. Id.; to sell, 2s. 2d. per ,Sa. Rupee. 


0 4 
Par. 


0 2 
2 1 


Madras, June 10, 1834. 
Government Securities. 


Six per cent. Bengal Reiuittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vtz, 353 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 25 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , viz, KXi^ Madras Rs. per 
KNi Sa. Rs 23 Prem. 


Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subsrrqilion, viz,:i.'iU 
Madras Rs. per .3:15 Sa. Us Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, eiz. KHi^ Madras Rs. per 
iVOSa. Rs 5 Disc. 


Bengal Five per cent. Loan of lUtli Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz, lOCi 
Madras Re. per 1«N> Sa. Rs. 

Domls, No. 1 to 1,333 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,3<KI from 4 to 14 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1833. 

At the Rate of Subscription, i**;. 103^ 

Madras R^. per 133 Sa. Us I .4 Prem. 

Bombai/, Jufi/ 5, 1834. 
Exchanges. 

Bille on London, at 3 mo. sight, 2s. Id. to 2s. 2d' 
per Ru)>ee. 

On Calcutta, at 33 days* sight, lCi(>.12 to 107.4Bom. 

Rs. per liK) Sicca Rupees. 

On Aladriu, at33day.s’ sight, 131.4 to 131.12 Bom. 
Its. per KNl Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Rcmittable Loan, 128.8 to 133 Bom. Rs. per 130 
Sa. Rupees. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 137>4 to 138.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-23, 137*4 to 113 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1 820-30, 130.8 to 110 per ditto. 

Singapore, May 29, 1834. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. Gd. to 4s. 8 d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 2104 Sa. Hs. per 130 dollars. 

Canton, May IS, 1834. 
Exchanges, Ac. 

On I'Ondon, Gmo. sigh:, 4s. 13d. to 5s. per Sp.DoT. 
On Bengal. — Private Bills, 234 Sa. Rs. per 133 
S'p. Dols. (no demand). 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 21(1 to 218 per ditto, 
feyece Silver at Lintin, 24 to 3 per cent, prenu 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, Oct. 20, 


Swrar.~TheinATket during the early part of the gaging a part of the Company’s establishment, 
month was exceedingly active, and prices ailvanced. adapted their warehouses to the purpose , that it 

Towards the close of the month, however, the is the opin’on of the petitioners that those ware- 

briskness of demand subsided, though the ad- hou^'es afford the best kind of accommodation for 

vanced prices are fully maintained. The stock of ‘ such goods, and that the competition of the Corn- 

West India Sugar is rather greater than last year ; panics alfbrds security for fair changes; that the 

that of Mauritius rather less. temporary resumption of their functions of taking 

OJ/i-c — East-India Coftfee is In demand. The charge and selling private trade goods, proposed 

market generally is steady. to be granted to the East-lndia Company (who are 

Jndi/art>.-“The market is dull*, prices generally averse thereto), would be destuctive to the system 

are stationary, but there are few or no open sales. matured with so much difficulty by the mer- 

There is much uncertainty respecting the crop in chants ; that they do not object to the up-town 

India. Latest accounts from Calcutta predict a warehouses of the Company being piivlleg^ as 

short crop. wasehouses of special security, but they submit 

Cotton.— The market is firm t prices show a ten- that it is inexpeilient to adopt any plan connected 

dency to advance ; the stock is reducing, and there with these warehouses, till sufficient experience 

are purchases by speculators for higher prices. has been had of the present water-side accommo- 

S7/Ar,— Market dull ; prices steady. dation, and of the arrangement before alludetl to. 

Tea . — This market is mucli deranged owing to 

the change in the mode of assessing the duties. At a sale of ‘Saltpetre by the Committee of Mer- 
andto the alteration of system generally. There chants, olb the lUh November, a serious discus- 

is little doing in teas, at present. A sale at Liver- sion took place as to the responsibility for the de- 
pool on the 2dth fetched prices less by five to ten livery of tthe goods. Cnuiisel’s opinion had been 

per cent, than those of London. Some of the or- taken, which intimated that the managing broker 

dinary Bomb^ and Singapore 'cas, lately sold. would not be bound. No satisfactory understand- 

could hardly nnd purchasers. Great complaints ing being attained upon this point, the meeting 

are made of the classification adopted by the cus- refused to bid. One person complained of tlie aU 

toms. Icged attempt of the St. Katharine’s Dock Coin- 

pany to erect a mi)no))oly. 

A petition, signed by fifteen merchants and The Loiidon AVm» /V ice Cjmciif observes: ** the 
agents interested in the trade of the east, of new systciii of public sales at the India House, 

the highest respectability, presented to the adopted by* the merchants, and the odious mo- 

l.ords of the Treasuiy in Augu-,t last, states that nopidy attAipted by the St. Katharine’s Dock are 

it is the general opinion of such persons that the likely to be coni)dt te failuics, and in a week or 

system of periodical sales of eastern produce is two, we have no doubt, both will abandon systems 

highly advantageous and should be maintained as so contwry to the spirit of the age, so opposed to 

heretofore in London ; that a committee of mcr- common sense and that good feeRng which should 

chants, with the aid of the Company, had sue- exist in a commercial coniinunity. In this new sys- 

ceeded in arranging a plan of perioilical sales, the tern, the buyer is fast bound, but there is no pnn- 

iirstof which, of 5,(I(K) chests of indigo, on the cipal or respdisiblc person as a seller— the broker 

Lith .Inly, gave general satisfaction: that they is not liable, the auctioneer is not liable, and the 

have also completed arrangements with the Dock owner of the goods is not declared, and of course 

Companies of London for the deposit, delivery, not known ; there is, therefore, no contract or 

and management of such goods, these Conipani^ bargain, the whole is illegal, and a delusion.” 

having, alter much labour and expense, and en- 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from October to November 24, 183k 

. Bank |3 Pr. C Js Pr.Ct. 3jPr.Ct.' INew I Long India 4 Pr.Ct.! India i Exch. 

Stock. Red. Consols. | Red. Pr.Ccnt, 'Annuities. Stock. 182(5. Bonds. ! Bills. 

25 Shut 1 90i 90|91 99^ 100,1 I 7 t,', 264^4 i 99 22 25p'41 42p 

27 223 224 *90 90j 90|91 ;98y98? !995IOo‘l7 1 7.^5 264 4^ 98l9‘) 23 25p 42 44p 

28 — i90^90j91 9Ji 9Si99|.!00 1 17, f 17 ,264^ 5 98199 ! 25p 43 44p 

29 224^ 90i90|91 91^98^99^100 | :i7 ’17 t 1' — , 98^ | 25p 43 44p 

30 224i '90|90^91i94;99i99^ lOOi 17ij 264^ 99j99f23 25p 43 44p 

31 225^ *90^-90^ 91^91 = 199199^ 100^ .117^1 17 — 99^ 99|'24 2Cp 43 44p 

' I 'i , ■ i I 

Nov. I : s ! I 

1 224i 9Cg 9l/,91g. 99| 100^ i 17^^ , — 1 99j 24 25p41 43p 

3 224j225i90j90j'9491j 99^99i 100^ I 17-,p7^ — 99|99^ 24 26p 42 43p 

4 — 1 90| 9lj91^|99|99j 100| k — — 99|99j 24 2fJp 42 43p 

5 224f ; 90J 9l|91?|99|98i lOOj k 1267 1 — 24 26p 43 44p 

• 6 223^224^ 90j90f9l|91f 99j99i lOOA n7T2 1 7,» 267 ^ 99^99^24 26p 43 44p 

i 7 224 '90^90|'9l|9]J 99|99i I00| | 17j;j 17^ — 99^9.9124 26p 42 43p 

I 8 2234 [90|90||9Ji9l|99f99i lOOf J 17 i^17t;1 267n — 25 26p 43 44p 

10 224 ^90|90| 91 f 99f99i 10o| J 17^ Hyg 2071 | 99# 26p 43 44p 

f 11 223^224^ 90i90| 91^911 99i99i lOOi 267 } '99^99^24 20p43 44p 

f 12 j 2244 90i90|9l|91|99i99i lOOi I 17j^ 17i — 99i99| 23 25p 4? 43p 

i 13 ! 223| 90|90|‘91^9l| 99|99l lOOf f 174 i 266^ 994 22 25p42 43p 

i 14 i 224 90i90f:91i91f 99i99j lOOJ ^ 17 17yi — '99|99i — 42 43p 

! 15 223 89|90i 90|91 98|99 99^100, 17 1 — 1—21 23p 40 42p 

f 17 222 222^ 89|90| 90|91i 98|99 99fl0010|| 17 j 265 '98}99 18p .38 40p 

^ 18 224222^90190^ 91 94 98|99i 100 | 17 i 265 99 99^18 20p39 40p 

i 19 I — 90|90| 91 9lf 99^991 100 4 17 17Ti ' 265J 994 19 20p39 40p 

I 20 223^223} 90|90| 949l|99|99i 100 4 17 17y^ 266 6^ 99| 20 21p40 41p 

1211 223 90|90j’9l39l| 994994 lOOi k — 1 — — 21p 40 41p 

’ 22 I 223 99l99||9l|94 99| IOO4 |! 17,4 ~ 

24 223 22 4 9o|90k9l491i 98}994 100 4 | 17^ i 266 — 21p 39 40p 

FREDEltrcK Barry, Stock and Share Broker^ 7 , Birehin Lane, CornhilU 
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INDEX TO VOL. XV. 


PART 1. — ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, 4c. 


Abbns Meerzat chartiCier oTy 45, 

Abraham^ Musulman history of, 182. 

Accounts, East- India annual, 78. 

Aga Meer, late prime-minister of Oude, 
history of, 220. 

Aiasalulc, or Ephesus, visit to, 20. 

Alexander the Great, Mahomcdan account 
of, 189. 

America, intercourse of, with China, 319. 

Amputation in Nepaul, 239. 

Annuities, Civil Retiring, letter to an East- 
India Director respecting, 73. 

Antar, the sword of, 33. 

Antioch of Pisidia, discovery of its site, 
28 — Syrian, desolation of, 29. 

Antiquities in Asia Minor, 20 — in Central 
Asia, 42, 205 — Egyptian, 258. 

Apaniea, discovery of its site, 20. 

Apollonia, in Asia Minor, remains of, 26 
— Greek colony at, ib, 

Atmp, Indian, described, 12. 

Arundcll (Mr.), review of his work on 
Asia Minor, 20. 

Asia, Central, travels of Lieut. Burncs in, 
42, 195 —geography, topography, and 
natural history of^, 195— politics and 
statistics of, 201. 

Asia Minor, discoveries in, 20. 

Asiatic Sociclp of Calcutta, 238, 330. 

Austndta, South, intended colony in, 155. 

Baber (Mr.), answers of, to queries res- 
pecting slavery in India, 82, 206. 

Bangalore, description of, 13. 

Banks in India, hints on, 131. 

Bar in India, sketches of the, 165, 278. 

Begum Sumroo, life of the, 144. 

Belzom, discoveries of, 259~his unwor- 
thy treatment of Mr. Salt, ib, 

^Bengal, description of the army of, 12. 

Bentinck (Lord Wm.), eulogy on, 178. 

Biblical Illustration, 3 1 2. 

Biogj'aphy : — Kieriiander, the missionary, 
64 — Mr. Salt, 253 — M. Remusat, 313. 

Board of Control, interference of, in the 
case of the Lucknow bankers, 245. 

Bokhara, travels of Lieut. Burnes in, 42. 
195— present political state of, 201. 

Boyd (Mr. Hugh), of Madras, 137. 

Bread, new process of manufacturing, 330. 

Bridges, military, treatise on, 62. 

Bulwer (Mr.), review of his “ Last Days 
of Pompeii/’ 231# 


Burnes (Lieut.), review of his narrative 
of travels in Bokhara, 42, 195. 

Cabool, politics and statistics of, 203. 

Calcutta, description of the Government- 
House at, 50. 

Camira, slavery in, 83, 206. 

Cashmere, wretched state of, 179. 

China, origin of printing in, 113— Mr. 
GutzlafT’s history of, 129 — American 
intercourse with, 319 — affair of the 
English gunner ill, in 1784, ib, — affair 
of Tarranova in, 320. 

Chinesciyjpe^, 48, 164, 328 — invention of 
the compass by the, 105. 

Churches, the Seven Asiatic, 20. 

Cieil Service, Indian, proposed scale of 
pay for the, 32 — increase of leiiring 
annuities for, 73 — remarks on the late 
orders respecting the qualifications of 
officers of, 193. 

Cochin, slavery in, 84, 206. 

Code for India, necessity of a, 131. 

CoUege, Bishop’s, poetical remains of a 
late student at, 91, 316. 

Compass, mariner's, invention of the, by 
the Chinese, 105. 

Cossim Ally Khan, nuwab of Bengal, 144 
/ — his hunting exploits, 304. 

Critical Notices, 75, 162, 240, 331 — 
see also llevicw of Books, 

Della Penna, his account of Tibet, 294. 

Dinner, Madras, description of a, 17 — 
state-dinners at Calcutta, 52, 53. 

Doab, slavery in the, 83. 

Douglas (Sir Howard), review of his work, 
on military bridges, 62. 

Dubash, the, of Madras, 94. 

Dyer (Mr.), attempts of, to cast Chinese 
types, 48. 

East~India Company, claims of the mari- 
time servants of, 47, 333 — annual re- 
venue accounts of, 78. 

Elephant:, habits and manners of the, 309. 

Emigration, new theory of, 155 — South 
Australian Association for promoting, 

Ephesus, in Asia Minor, visit to, 29. 

Females, European, in India, 16, 52 — 
privileges enjoyed by Asiatics, 55— 
Cashmerian, 180. 

Flowers, language of, 315. 

Francklin (Lady), researches of, 20. 

(2 K) 



246 htdex,^ 

Gardiner (Col.), memoir of, 141. 

Genii o£ tlie Mahomedans, 181. 

Geognqihy oi Central Asia, 195. 

Government Home at Calcutta, 50. 

Greece, Modern, actual state of, 114. 

Gutziqff' (^Ir. C. ), review of his history 
of China, 129. 

Ha^s (Mr.), review of his * Life and Cor- 
respondence of Mr. Salt,* 253. 

Hand, mode of amputating the, in Ne- 
paul, 239. 

Himdaya Mountains, cultivation of the tea- 
plant in, 228. 

Hindoo Cosh, dangerous pass of th<», 199. 

Hints on India reform, 32, 131, 192. 

. History, Sacred, of the Mohatnedans, 181 
— natural, of Central Asia, 195. 

Hunting-parties in India, 304. 

Hyder AU, character of, 15. 

India, native armies of, 12 — wTirs in, 
during the time of Tippoo Saih, 13— 
sketches of European society in, 12, 10, 
,50 — precedence in, 10, 51 — hints on 
reform ih, 32, 131, 192 — Christian mis- 
sionaries in, h4 — annual revenues and 
charges of, 78 — slavery in, 81, 206 — 
jurisdiction of King’s Courts in, over 
natives, 140 — sketches of remarkable 
living characters in, 141 — steam-coin- 
inunicalion with, 152 — the bar in, 165. 
278 — Jacquemont’s letters from, 177 — 
the late orders respecting the civil ser- 
vice of, 193 — sporting in, 304 — thea- 
tricalsin, 322. 

India lieform, hints on : — Pay of the 
civil service, 32 — hank, 131 — code, ib. 
— registration, ib — teak forests, 192 — 
political residents, ib, 

Jacquemont (M.), review of his * Letters 
from India,* 177. 

Joseph and Zuleikha, account of, 184. 

Judges, European, in India, 168. 278. 

Jugglers, Madras, dexterity of, 18, 

Jungles, a tale of the, 117. 

Junius, account of Hugh Boyd of Madras, 
tlie reputed, 137. 

Ka^prasad Ghosh, of Calcutta, poetry by, 
230, 265, 292, 318. 

Kader or Khizr, Musulman account of, 189. 

Kiernander, the Christian missionary, 64. 

Klaproth (M.), on the invention of the 
compass by the Chinese, 105— notes by, 
on Della Fenna*s account of Tibet, 294. 

Language of flowers, 315. 

Laodicea, of Scripture, visit to, 30. 

Law, Hindu, 168. 287. 

Lawyers, European, in India, 168, 278. 

Loadstone — see Magnet, 


Pari [Sept, to 

Locusts, mode of destroying, in the Holy 
Land, 26. ^ 

Lokmnn, Musulman account of, 187. 

Litei'ary Intelligence, 77, 164, 244. 

Literature, Hebrew, 1 — Sanscrit, 132 — 
Tibetan, ib, 

LncknoiV'^siBe Oude. 

Madras, character of the army of, 12—i- 
description of the city, 13 — sample of a 
dinner*party at, 17— jugglers of, 18 — 
snake-charmers at, ib, — Paupiah Brah. 
miny, the dubash of, 94. 

Magnet, first discovery of its polarity to 
the purposes of navigation, 105 fabu- 

lous mountains of, 1 \2, 

Mahomet, account of the personages who 
preceded him, 181 — creed of his fol- 
lowers, 289. 

Malabar, le.ik forests in, 192 — slate of sla- 
very in, 84,206. 

Man, lines on the creation of, 104 — Mu- 
siiliiian account of his creation, 182. 

Mantra, or charm for the sick, 329. 

Manuscripts, Abyssinian, 164. 

Maritime Officers, Company’s, retiring al- 
lowances to, 47, 333. 

Meshid, description of, 45. 

Mmeralogy of Central Asia, 196. 

Missio?iaries, Christian, in India, 64. 

Mohamedans, sacred history of the, 181— 
their creed, 289. 

Mohun Lall, travels of, 42. 

Monhur Doss, claims of, 245. 

Moorcroft (Mr.), discoveries of, 197. 

Moor (Maj.), on snake- catching, 19. 

Mount(dus, magnetic, 112. 

Mysore, description of its capital, 13. 

Musulmans, sacred history of the, 161 

summary of their faitli, 289. 

Natives of India, adoption of English cus- 
toms by, 54 — females, .55 — visit of, to 
England, 62 — jurisdiction of king’s 
courts over, 140. 

Natural History of Central Asia, 195. 

Navigation, steam, between Europe and 
India, 152. 

Needle, magnetic, first discovery of its use 
in navigation, 105. 

Neilghcrries, account of the, 75. 

Nepatil, amputation in, 239. 

New Holland, emigration to, J55 — plan 
of the new colony to be formed in, at 
Spencer’s Gulf, ib. 

New Testament, Oriental phraseology of 
the, 1 — description of places mentioned 
in, 20, 25. 

Numerals, mode of expressing, in the 
Sanskrit and Tibetan languages, 132. 

Odas in Asia Minor, j24. 



December*] ludcx.- 

Oriental 'Phraseology of the New Testa- 
menty 1. 

Oudcy mal-administration of, 214 — des. 

• cription of its capital, Lucknow, 215 — 
present and former rulers of, 215, 218 
»prime.ininisters of, 220 — etiquette at 
the court of, 222 — nautclies and fire- 
works ill, 225 — claims of the bankers 
Monhur Doss and Seetul Bahoo on the 
king of, 245. 

Pa])ersy Parliamentary, 77, 245 — East- 
India, 333. 

Parliamentary Papers: — Tea-duties, 
77 — E'lst-India Annual Revenue Ac- 
counts, 78 — Claims on the King of 
Oude, 245.— Company’s maritime offi- 
cers, 333. 

Paternosster (Mr. R.), hints on India re- 
form by, 32, 131, 192. 

Paupiah Brahminyf duhasli of Madras, 97. 

Persia, character of the late Ahhas Mcerza, 
prince royal of, 45 — Mr. Biiriies’ des- 
cription of the country, 4fi — faithful- 
ness of Mr. Fraser’s account, v'j. — des- 
cription of the Shah of, ib. 

Pcs/iawur, political state of, 202. 

PoETav; — Lines from the Shall Nameh, 
41, 101, 128, 213 — Pining for Home, 
91— the Death-bed of the Beloved, 92 
— the Youngest of the Family, 93 — 
On the Creation of Man, 104 — Upon 
Reason, 128 — Of the Creation of the 
World, 213 — Sonnet to an Evening in 
August, 230 — Stanzas: •* I love thee 
not for those bright charms,” 2G5 — 
Storm and Rain, 293 — the Cliild’s 
Dream, 31G— the Sleeping Beauty, 317 
— Verses written in a Copy of Thom- 
son’s Seasons, ib — Lines on a Young 
Hindu Willow, 318. 

Polilicnl Residents in India, 192. 

Pompeii, review of Mr. Bulwer’s new ro- 
mance of, 231. 

Press in China, 48 — -at Smyrna, 31. 

Printing, Chinese types for, 48, 161, 328 
— itb invention in China, 113. 

PMicalions, new, 336. 

Rc/or/n, India, hints on, 32, 131, 192. 

Registration in India, hints on, 131. 

Rdmusat memoir of, 313. 

Residents, political, in India, hints res- 
pecting, 192. 

Revenue Accounts, East- India annual, 78. 

Revenue of the Begum Sumroo, 147 — of 
Oude, 214 — of Bokhara, 201 — of the 
chief of Koondooz, 202 — of Feshawur, 
203 — of Cabool, ib. 

Review of Books and Critical Notices : 
Arundell’s Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
20 — Burnes* Travels in Bokhara, 42, 
195— Claims of the Hon. East-India 
Company's Maritime Service, 47 — Sir 
Howard Douglas ou Military Bridges, 


Part /. £>47 

62 — Hofiand’s Captives in India, 75 — 
Murray’s Account of the Neilgherries, 
ib. — Southey’s Lives of the British Ad- 
mirals, 76 — Anderson’s Guide to the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, ib. 
— Fiiiden’s Illustrations of the Bible, 
76, 243 — Westall and Martin’s Illnstrn- 
tioiis of the Bible, 76, 243— Murray’s 
Encyclopaedia of Geography, 77, 242— 
Loudon’s Architectural Magazine, 77, 
242— Loudon’s Encyclopnedia of Gar- 
dening, 77, 242— Gulzlalf's Sketch of 
Chinese History, 129 — Martin’s His- 
tory of the British Colonies, Vol. II., 
162 — Markham’s History of England, 
ib. — History of Europe during the Mid- 
dle Ages, 163 — Wilson’s Dissertation 
on the Reasonableness of Christianity, 
i6. — Bish’s Plea for Ireland, ift.— Trot- 
ter’s Lessons in Arithmetic for Junior 
Classes, 164 — Jacquemont’s Letters 
from India, 177— Biilwer’s Last Days 
of Pompeii, 231 — Macgillivray’s Lives 
of Eminent Zoologists, 240 — Swain- 
son’s Preliminary Discourse on the 
Study of Natural History, 241 — Bro- 
nikowski’s Court of Sigismiind Augus- 
tus, t'A.— Gould’s Biographical Sketches 
of Eminent Artists, 242 — Dc La 
Voye’s French School Classics, 243 
— De La Voye’s Vocabulary of French 
Verbs and Complete Orthoepist, ib. 
— Oriental Annual for 1835, ib. — 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1835, 
244 — Friendship’s Offering for 1835, 
ib, — Comic Offering for 183.), ib.— 
Halls’ Life of H. Salt, Esq , 253 — Pau- 
thier’s Translation of Colebrooke’s Es- 
says on the Hindoos, 331 — The Anglo- 
Chine&e Calendar for 1834, i'-K— Dun- 
ham’s History of the Germanic Em- 
j)irc, ib. — De La Macy, a Talc of Real 
Life, ib. — Tough Yarns, illustrated by 
Cruikshank, ib. — Leaves from the 5Ie- 
morandum Book of Alfred Crowquill, 
332 — Faust, a Serio-Comic Poem, ib, 
— Fisher’s Draviing.Room Scrap Book 
for 1835, ib. — Heath’s Book of Beauty 
for 1635, ib* 

Romance of Antar, an episode of (he, 33. 

Roylc ( Mr ), on the tea-plant, 226. 

Runjpcl Singh, declining power of, 202. 

Sf* George, Musulmaii account of, 191. 

51*// (Mr. H.), life of, 2.53. 

Sanskrit, mode of expressing numerals in 
the language, 132. 

Sardis, one of tlie seven churches of Asia, 
visit to, 22 — its desolation, 23. 

Sarigu, mineral spiiiig at, 24. 

Scriptures, Oriental phraseology of the, 1 • 
— description of places mentioned in, 
20— illustration of a phrase in, 312. 

Seerdhuna, account of the Begum Sum- 
roo’s establishment at, 147. 

Seetul finhoo, claims of, 245. 

Sepof/s, Indian/ character of, 12. 

(2 K 2) 
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Seringapalant, siege of, 13~ death of Tip- 
poo Sultan at, t&. — riches gained at its 
capture, 14— insalubrity of, tfr. 

Seven Sleejiers, account of the, 191. 

Sfiati Namehy lines from, 41, 104, 12R, 213. 

Skah Shooja-ool- MootUh, ex-ebief of Cabool, 
character of, 204. 

Sliooting-parties in India, 304. 

Sketches of Indian Society, 12, 16, 50, 
178— of remarkable living characters in 
Ipdia, 141— of the Indian bar, 165, 
27B — of Indian field-sports, 304. 

Siaveri^ in India, 81, 82, 206. 

Smyrna, present state of, 30 — innovations 
in the established habits of the place, 31. 

Snake-catching at Madras, 18. 

Sp'irts, Indian, 304. 

Societies, Proceedings of; — Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, 238. .330 — Medical 
and Physical Society of Calcutta, 238. 

Society, Indian, sketches of, 12, 16, 50, 
165, 178, 278, 301. 

Socotra, proposed coat depot at, 154. 

Spencer s Gvlf^ proposed colony at, 155. 

Squares, magical, 329. 

Steam-navigation between Europe and In- 
dia, 152. 

Student at Bishop’s College, poetical re- 
mains of a, 91, 316. 

Sugar, substitute for, in Bokhara, 197. 

SUmroo, a German adventurer in India, 
144— life of his widow. 145. 

Sword of Antar, an episode of the Arabian 
romance of Antar, 33. 


PART IL— ASIATIC AND 

Aborigines of Australia, 166, 222. 

Abyssinia, present state of, 169— export of 
slaves from. 220. 

Adams (Maj. Gen.), services of, 224. 

Africa, Central, expedition into, 94. 

Ajmere, famine at, 198. 

Agra, murders near, 9— college at, 197. 

AtexaiAerand Ca ,9 estate of, 12. 

AUijnyre, murder in the jail at, 82, 205. 

Alphabet, Indian, substitution of the Ro. 
man for, 145, 191. 

America, commercial treaty between, , and 
the Imaum of Muscat, 16.5— missiona- 
ries from, in the Sandwich Islands, 166. 

Amlas, suspension of native, 195, 215. 

Annuity Fund, Civil, of Bengal, 204. 

Antiquities in Central Asia, 1 5. 

Aplm (Capt.), Chinese entertainment to, 
at Canton, 220. 

Arabia, political operations in, 219. 

Army (Company's, in India)— Duties of 
adjutants and quarter- masters of, 29 
—responsibility of paymasters in, 32— 


Talmud, biblical illustration from the, 3 12. 

Tea, duty on, 77 — history of the plant by 
Mr. Boyle, 226 — proposed cultivation 
of, in the Himalayas, 228. 

Teahforestsiii India, hints respecting, 192. 

Terranova, afiair of, at Canton, 320. 

Theatre, the Anglo-Indian, 322. 

Tibet, Della Penna’s account of. 294 — 
notes by M. Klaproth on, 298. 

Tibetan language, mode of expressing nu- 
merals in the, 132— wife. 225. 

Tippoo Saib, character of the late, 13 — 
wealth accumulated by, 14. 

Toorkmans, character of the, 44, 200 — 
their population, 200. 

Topography of Central Asia, 195. 

Travancore, slavery iu. 84, 206. 

Tritchinary Baug, a tale of the Jungles, 
117. 

Turks, their insensibility to the charms nf 
antiquity, 2.3 — liberality of, 24 — Mo- 
hammedanism of the. 289. 

Types, Chinese, remarks on the casting of, 
48, 164 — specimen of, 328. 

F’assu (M. Le), second husband of the 
Begum Sumroo, 145. 

productions of Central Asia, 197. 

IFail (Dr.), on the Oriental phraseology 
of the New Testament, 1. 

JFest* Indies, notice of Mr. IMartin's work 
on the, 162. 

Wife, a Tibetan, 225. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

pay to medical officers of, t5. — movements 
of corps at Madras. 33, 228 — family 
payments to corps of, employed against 
Coorg, 33 — allowances to officers of, 
officiating as judge-advocates, 34 — ad- 
ditional riding-masters in, ih. — study of 
the Persian language by officers of, ib. 
—His Majesty's brevet to officers of, 
63 — station chaplains in, 29, 99 — duties 
of rifle companies of regiments, 100— 
arrangements at convalescent stations 
for officers of, i5.— vaccinators in, 102 

— allowances of superintending sur- 
geons in, 102— reductions in, 142,233 

— equipment of artillery batteries in, 
170 — fees on King's commissions to 
officers of, f5.— allowances to paymas- 
ters of, on account of offiop-rent, 173— 
fixed establishment of surgeons for 
Bombay, ib. — rank of cadets for, ih . — 
meritorious services of officers of, 208. 
224, 228, 232— reported arrangements 
in the Madras portion of, 223-^uty of 
paymasters to detachments in, 22*8 — 
declaration on honour to be made by 
officers of. employed in the execution 
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of public works, 233— see also Cb/- 
ctiUat Madras^ ^c. General Orders, 

Army (King’s, serving in the East) 
Duels in, 3, 223— movements of corps 
of, 33, 228 — deaths in the 63d regt. 
from excessive heat, 211 — extra ac- 
coutrements for the lancer regiment in, 
239— promotions and changes in, 63, 
122, 179, 238. 

Arnold (Capt.), court-martial on, 30. 
Arracan^ law in, 3— changes in, 145— hur- 
ricane in, 198 — sickness in, ib. 

ArtUlerj/, Bombay, reductions in, 233. 
ArtSj native, of the Hindus, 134. 

Asia^ Central, travels in, 14 — trade of, ib, 
—commerce of Russia with, 94. 
in Ceylon, 1^7. 

Association, Madras Philanthropic, 158. 
Astell (Col.), present to, by the officers of 
the East- India Volunteers, 237. 
Astronom-rship in Oude, 205. 

Asylum, Miulras Male Military, 21. 
Atiornies, want of employment for, at 
Madras, 213. 

Avdec Narruin, charges against, 21. 
Australasia, new colonies in, 166— sec also 
New South IVales, 

Ava, resident in, 223. 


Bahrein, blockade of, 165. 

Baizd Baee, movements of the, 139, 194. 
at Colombo, 162— at Sydney, 222. 

Bank of Bengal, its transactions with the 
Union Bank, 7— of Java, 94. 

Barnes (Sir Edw.), entertainment to, 162. 

Baxter (Major), death of, 20. 

Bear, story of a female and, 198. 

Berrum Sumroo, munificence of the, 9— 
unjust appropriation of her late bequest, 
ib . — heirs to, 192. 

Bentinck (Lord Win.), iUnfs o'". 21, 
148 200 — remarks on Ins absence from 
Bengal, 104— minute by, on steam-navi- 
gation, 142, 156- letter to, from the 
Chinese authority at Lassa, 192— suc- 
cessor to, as Governor-general, 238. 

Bkaugulpore, account of the Paharais, or 
hill tribes of, 203. 


Bhurtpore, dacoitiesat, 77. 

JKogrofAy.— Kev. Dr. Corey, 204. 

Board ef Control, 38, Cl, 10.'), 236. 
Bo»bav IKTEI.UOEKCE : — Ueduclioi) in 
the pay, 4c. of officers of country ships, 
21— fire at Surat, 22— tlie precious me- 
tals, ifr. -.elopement, 21-emponuin 
project, ^.-freedom of die port, 2.4 

lia-Loudsble Society, I6.-Cur«tjee 
B.ustomjec’s gas -lit mansion, _ 24 
changes in the police and magistracy. 
yi 158. 159 — MUve grand-jnrors, 92 

^iLddreU to UiJuight Hon. C. Grant. 
i6.— native magistrates, 159— suwy of 
the harbour, 1 60— native educaUon, i6. 


—impediments to native enterprize, ib, 
—the Governor, ib. — trade, ib. — estate 
of Shotton and Co., 161 — address to 
Major Robertson, ib. — the coolies of 
Kaitywar, 214 — Elphinstone Profes- 
sorships, 215 — corruption of native 
officers, ib. — slaves, 220 — arrival of Sir 
John Keane, 223, 233— prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, 66, 125, 181, 241 — 
securities and exclianges, 67, 126, 102, 
242— shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 36, 103, 175, 234. 

Bombay Government Orders ; — Allow- 
ances to officers officiating as judge-ad- 
vocates, 35— riding-masters, ib. — study 
of the Persian language, ib. — third ma- 
gistrate of police, ib. — vaccinators, 102 

— allowances of superintending-sur- 
geons, ib. — allowances to military pay- 
masters on account of office-rent, ] 73 
— Commander-in-chief of the Fort and 
Garrison of Bombay, ib. — fixed estab. 
lishment of surgeons, ib. — rank of 
cadets leaving England, ib. — services of 
Dr. J. Milne, 232— execution of public 
woiks — declaration on honour, 233 

— reductions in the artillery, i6. — new 
Commander-in-chief, ib. — civil, eccle- 
siastical, and military appointments, 35, 
174, 233 — army furloughs, 36, 175, 
234 — Indian navy appointments, and 
furloughs, 36, 175. 

Supreme Court ; — NaUve jus- 
tices of the peace, 91, 158 — grand- 
jurors, 93 — trial of Veljee, Guness, 
Trimhuck, and others, for maliciously 
wounding, 214. 

Bootan, demise of the lama of, 1 92. 

Brevet to Company’s officers, 63, 170. 
Buckingham {Mr.), claims of, 62. 
BumUecund, political state of, 3— famine 
in, 7, 147. 

Burtgnloivs Hi Dimhutly, lOO. 

Buujarrahs, fidelity of their dogs, 78. 

Calool, expedition of Shah Shooja-ool- 
Moolkh to recover the throne of, 6, 
153, 196— trade of, 14— views of Run- 
jeet Singh on, 79,* 153, 196. 

Cachar, claims of Tula Ram in, 103. 
Cadc/s for India, rank of, 173. 

Calcutta Intelligence : — Political 
state of Bundleciind, 3— divers of the 
Deccan, f/;. — l&w in Arracan, ib. — 
duels, 3, 223 — native education, and 
Committee of Public Instruction, 4, 
197, 199 — qualification of civil ser- 
vants, 4, 147 — Dost Mahomed Khan, 
79 — operations of Shah Shooja-ool- 
Moolk, 6, 1.53, 196 — Runjeet Singh, 
6 75, 79, 153, 176, 196 — affairs at 
Joiidporc, 6, 145, 200— dethronement 
of Maun Singh, 200— enormous hail- 
stones, 7, 132— Union Bank and Bank 
of Bengal, 7— distress in Bundlecund, 
7^ 147 — state of the ice in the Hima- 
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laya, 7— conversion to Christianity, i7>. 
—Hurry Holkar, and the revolution at 
Indore, 8, 193 — Catholic schools, 8— 
wholesale murders at Agra, 9— affairs 
in Oude, 9, 79» 202— rat Kota, 10 — the 
late Rammofaun Roy, 10, 136, 148, 
223— singular conduct of the Dluirma 
Subha ill the case of a native marriage, 
10 — Sanscrit College, 11, 136 — native 
law -students, 11— sale of debts, 12— 
proposed alteration in the Conservancy 
Department, ib. — Jeypore, 12, 76, 199 
—new moving power, 12— antipathy of 
the Agra and Calcutta journals, 13 — 
pulverized milk, the drama and 
opera, ih , — native judicial officers, 1 4,1 95 
—Dr. Gerrard*s expedition, 14 — thug- 
gism,15 — Rao KrishnaKao Saheb, 17 — 
Chinsurah schools, ib . — the late Deccan 
survey, ib , — the Governor-general, 21, 
104, 148, 192, 200 Mr. Maingy*s 
report on the Tenasserim provinces, 69 
— punishment of a planet, 75 — roads in 
Rajpootana and the Deccan, 76 — 
mourning at Jeypore, 76 — anniversary 
of the king of Delhi’s accession, ib , — 
dacoities at Bhurtporc, 77 — the Bun- 
jarrah’s dog, 78 — murder of Mr. Ri- 
chardson, 82, 205 — indigo crops, 82, 
144, 176 — purchase of a zemindaree by 
an Kuropean, 83 — indigo-market, 104 
—estate of Colvin and Co., 13), 186 — 
estate of Fergusson and Co., 132 — abo- 
lition of Hindu holidays, 133, 197 — 
outrages in the indigo-districts, 129, 
133, 134, 185, 186— royal family of 
Nepaul, 134— native arts of the Hin- 
dus, ib, — the Sanscrit language and lite- 
rature, 136— inland customs, 137 — 
the Dhole Jatra, ib. — exactions on 
Munnee Ram Seth at Gwalior, 138, 
194— the Baiza Baee, 139, 194, 195— 
voting on Courts-martial, 139 — disso- 
lution of the Company’s commercial es- 
tablishments, 140— iron-steamers, ib. — 
Laudable Societies, ib. — Serampore Cul. 
lege, 141 — effects of the gale in 1833, 
f6.^the Sirmoor battalion, 142 — reco- 
very of the Duke of York, j 6.— steam- 
navigation between India and Kngland, 
142, 156, lyO — accident to the Forbes 
steamer, 104, 144, 190, 223 — survey 
of Socotra, 144, 191 — fires, 145 — li- 
cense of residence under the new cliar- 
ter, t5.— substitution of the Roman for 
the Indian alphabet, 145, 191— con- 
templated changes in Arracan, 145 — 
distress in Cashmere, 146, 196, 199 — 
Radbapersaud Roy, 149 — length of 
church service, 191 — heir to the Be- 
gum Sumroo, 192 — reported death of 
the lama of Bootan, ib. — message from 
the Chinese authorities at Lassa to Lord 
Wm. Bentinck, s5. — locusts, i6.— afiTairs 
in Cachar, 193— opening of the Indus, 
ib, — disturbance at Gwalior, 193 — 
amlas of the late Court of Appeal, 1 95 
—new road in the Coel division, i6.— 


sickness, 195, 193— estate of Mackin. 
tosh and Co., 196 — improved system of 
instruction in the Agra college, z7>.— 
hurricane in Arracan, 1 98— distress at 
Ajmere, ib, — brunonian paramour, ib, 
—progress of the Delhi college, 199— 
loans of 1822 and 1 823, 200 — horse- 
poisoning, 25.— Tonline of India, ib. — 
insecurity of dawk travelling, 201 — 
distress at Midnaporc, 202— action in 
Oude, i&.— hill tribes of Bhaugiilporc, 
203— Civil Service Annuity Fund, 204 
—the Rev. Dr. Carey, ib, — Oude astro- 
nomership, 205 — culture of tea, ib, — 
affairs in Ava, 223— prices of European 
goods,. 66, 123, 181, 241 — securities and 
exchanges, 67, 126, 182, 242 — ship- 
ping, births, nftrriages, and deaths, 32, 
100. 172, 226. 

Calcutta Government Orders : — Retiring 
allowances to chaplains, 29 — Lord 
Clive’s Fund, ih. — duties of adjiirnnts 
and quarter. masters, ib, — of station 
chaplains, 99 — equipment of artillery 
batteries, 170 — fees on King’s commis- 
sions to Company’s officers, /5.— services 
of M.iJ. Gen. Sir J. W. Adams, 224 — • 
courts-mnrtial, 29, 170, 224 — civil, ec- 
clesiastical, and military appointments, 
and furloughs, 30, 99, 170, 224. 

Supreme Court :— Retirement of 

Sir John Franks, I— addresses presented 
to him on the occasion, /5.— writ of 
habeas corpus (Sherman v. Forbes), 129, 
185— native grand-jurors, 129 — trial of 
Jeremy de Cruz, 130. 

■ ■ ■ — Insolvent Court. — In the matter 

of Colvin and Co., 2, 130, 131, 186 
—of Fergusson and Co., 3, 130, 132. 

Calcutta Journal, Parliamentary report on 
its suppression, 62. 

Candahar, trade of, 14 military operation 
before, 153, 196. 

Cafe of Goon Hope Intelligence: 

Legislative Assembly, 28 — w-inc, ib. 

high price of sheep, ih, — expedition for 
exploring Central Africa, 94 — appoint- 
ments, 235— shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 37, 104, 176, 235. 

Carey {Rev. Dr.), memoir of, 204 — funeral 
sermons to his memory, 205. 

Cashmere, proposed annexation of, to Bri- 
tish India, 6 — distress in. 146, 196. 

Catholics, schools for, at Calcutta, 8— be- 
quests by, for charitable purposes, ib. 

missionaries, alleged persecution of, in 
the Sandwich Islands, 166— want of a 
church for, at Madras, 212. 

CaucoMus, insurrection in, 223. 

Cavendish (Mr.), conduct of, in case of 
Munnee Ram Seth, 136, 194. 

Cevlon Intelligence: — Exclusion of 
^ unofficial members frm the Legislative 
Council, 24, 218 —Extension of the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to the 
Kandyan provinces, 25— the press, ib. 
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—law decision in tlie matter of the in- 
fant of Wejetangey Sophia Cornelia, 

162 — entertainment to Sir Edward 
Barnes, ib , — discovery of Horton Plain, 

163 — discussions in the Legislative 
Council, 215— improvement of the po- 
lice, ib, — assessment tax on houses and 
carts, 217 — colonial appointments, 36, 
103 — shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 36, 103, 234, 

Chnllon (Miss Kitty), elopement of, 23. 

Chaplains, Indian, 20, 90. 

Charlton (Mr. Richard), 166. 

China Iktelijgence : — Death of late 
Governor- general of the Qwang pro- 
vinces, 16.5 — 6res, ib suicide of li- 

terary superintendent of Canton pro- 
vince, substitute murderer, z6.— late 
affray at the Cum-sing-moon, ib. — in- 
surrection in Leen-chow, ib. — tea-trade 
at Canton, 178— address from the hong- 
incrchants to Mr. PJowden, 220 — Chi- 
nese entertainment to Capt. Ap]in,iA. — 
Tsing-ming rites, 221 — distribution to 
poor at Peking, ib. — grand review in 
Thibet, ib. — prices of European goods 
at Canton, 66, 125, 181, 241— ex- 
changes, 67, 126, 182, 242 — shipping, 
103, 176, 234 — births, 176. 

' Cancellation of the Hcrcvles' li- 
cense in, 117 — expense of the King's 
establishment at Canton, 118. 

Chin surah, schools at, 17. 

Cholera in Bengal, 195. 

Chokeys, inland, in India, 137. 

Choullry, Munro, idol in the, 212. 

Christianity, conversion of a rajah to, 7— 
progress of, in Sandwich Islands, 166. 

Church, various uses of the, at Sw'an Ri- 
ver, 1 6C — length of the service in India, 
l9l — Catliolic, at Madras, 212 — Pres- 
byterian, at Hobart Town, 222. 

drears. Northern, military operations in, 
20, 104, 209. 

Circassians, reported defeat of a Russian 
force by the, 223. 

Civil Annuity Fund of Bengal, 204. 

Civil Servants, remarks on the late order 
respecting the qualiOcation of, in Ben- 
gal, 4, 147. 

Clare (Earl of), 160, 173. 

Cochin China, Siamese war with, 104. 

College at Seranipore, report of, 141 — 
Agra, improved system of instruction 
at, 197 — Delhi, 199 — Elphinstone, at 
Bombay, 215. 

Sanscrit, of Calcutta, expenditure 

of the, 4 — petition of the native law 
students belonging to it, 11 — its inuti- 
lity, petition of the late Rammohun 
Roy against its establishment, 136. 

Colvin and Co. of Calcutta, insolvency of, 
2, 130, 131, 186. 

Commercial establishmenls. Company’s, dis- 
solution of, 140. 


Commissiotis, army, fees on, 170. 
Conservancy Dei)artnient at Calcutta, 12. 
Corwerts, native, in India, 7. 


Convicts, mutiny of, at Norfolk Island, 
27, 165— murder by, at the Allipore 
jail, Calcutta, 82, 205 —re- convicted, 
competency of, to give legal evidence, 
97 — in New South Wales, 222, 

Coorg territory, invasion of the, by a 
Madras army, 18, 83, 104, 153, 206 
debate at the East-India House respect- 
ing the W'ar, 1 1 8— description of the ra- 
jah, 155 — revenue of, ib. — prize-money, 
156, 209— annexation of territory to 
Company's dominions, 156, 209— en- 
com! urns on officers commanding troops 
in the war, 156, 208- 
Council, Supreme, of India, 211. 


CouiLTs. Martial on Lieut. McGrath 29 
—Ensign Elmslie,’ 30— Capt. Arnold, 
ib — Lieut. Deere, 1 Of— Ensign MonU 
goinery, 170 — Capt. Whittain, 224— 
illegal division of votes on, 139. 


Cullen (Mr. James), 141. 


Culpee, commercial establishments at, 140. 
Cum-sing-moon, affray in the, 165. 
Current, strength of, in Indian seas, 164. 
Curseijee Rustomjee, account of the gas- 
lit mansion of, 24. 

Culck, marauders in, 215. 

Customs, inland, of India, 137. 


Daivh, travelling by, in Bengal, 201, 

Debates at the East-India House:— 
(Aug. 13tb, Sept. 24th, and Nov. 26th, 
1834) — Compensation to maritime offi- 
cers, 38, 105, 236~-'papers laid before 
Parliame'nt, 105 — case of the ship JIer~ 
cuies, 117 — Bombay a free-port, 116— 
—King’s establishment at Canton, ib. 
— steam-communication with India, ib. 
— Rajah of Coorg, ib . — equalization of 
sugar duties, 120. 

Debts, sale of, by auction, 1 2. 

Deccan, account of the divers of, 3 — na- 
live corruption in the late revenue sur- 
vey of, 17— ^roads in, 76. 

Decoities at Bhurtpore, 77. 

Deere (Lieut.), court-martial on, 101. 

Delhi, king of, anniversary of his acces- 
sion, 76 — college of, 199. 

Dhole Jalra, festival of the, 137. 

Dhurma Subka, arbitrary proceedings of 
the, in the case of a native marriage, 10. 

Dickinson (Capt.), desertion of, 214, 231. 

Dimhutty, rules for bungalows at, 1 00. 

Divers of the Deccan, account of, 3. 

Dock Comjianies, case of the East-India 
merchants and the, 128, 244. 

Dost Mahomed Khan of Cabul, 5, 79. 

Doyle (Gen. Sir John), death of, 65. 

Drama, state of the, at Calcutta, 1 3. 

Dromedary, successful attempt to drive it 
in a buggy, 12. 
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Duel between Mr. Hume and Lieut. 
Rainey, 'A — between Capt. Reatty and 
Lieut. Dickson, 223. 

Duties on British goods in Kandahar, 14 
— inland, in Bengal, 137 — tea, change 
in the assessment of, 23 7| 244. 

Difce (Col.), his relationship to the Begum 
Sumroo, 192. 

East-India Company, compensation to 
maritime officers lately employed by, 
38, 105, 236 — case of the Board of 
Control, v.i 61 •— dinner to the Right 
Hon. R. Grant, by the Court of Di- 
rectors, 62— warehouses of, 128, 244. 

East~India House, sales at, 68, 128, 184— 
see also Debates, 

Education, native, in India, 4, 17, 136, 
160, 197, 199, 215— of native law stu- 
dents, 11— .of a native of rank, 17 — in 
the Tenasseriin provinces, 75 — in the 
Scrampore College, 141. 

Egypt, insurrection in, 28 — steam-navi- 
gation to India t;id, 94, 118, 122, 176 
— raiUroads in, 94, 176 — cotton, On- 
quarrel between the Pasha of, and the 
Porte, 95, 223 — expedition from, into 
Arabia, 219— character of the troops 
of, 220. 

Elliott {Mr,'), correspondence of, with Mr. 
Sutliciland respecting the trial of Rad- 
hapersaud Roy, 149. 

Elmslie {Eos.), court-martial on, 30. 

Elp/iinstone Professorships at Bombay, 215. 

English language, study of, in India, 17. 

EuphraJtes, expedition to survey the, 237. 

Exchanges, India and China, rates of, 67, 
126, 182, 242— at Batavia,* 94. 

Famine in Bundlecund, 7 — in Cashmere, 
146, 199 — at Ajmere, 198 — in the 
Midnapore district, 202. 

Farms, revenue, at Singapore, 93. 

Fast (Lieut.), illegal division of the votes 
on his court-martial, 139. 

Fees on commissions to officers, 170. 

Fergusson and Co. of Calcutta, insolvency 
of. 3, 130, 132. 

Festival of the Dhole Jatra, 137 — grand, 
at Humpee, 213. 

Finances of New South Wales, 27. 

Fires at ^urat, 22 — incendiary, at Cal- 
cutta, 145— at Canton, 165. ^ 

Forbes, case of Sherman, v., 129, 185. 

Forbes steamer, accident to the, 104, 144, 
190, 223. 

Franks (Sir John), retirement of, from 
Calcutta bench, 1 — address to him, ib. 

Fvnd,^ claims on Lord Clive’s, by chap- 
lains, 29 — Steam, at Madras, 158— 
Bengal Steam, 190 — Civil Service An- 
nuity, of Bengal, 204. 

Gambier (Sir Edw. J.), 121. 


[Sept, to 

Ganjam, disturbances in, 20, 209. 

General Orders — see Calcutta, ^c, 

Gerard {Dr,), travels of, 14. 

Goods, European, prices of, in Central ' 
Asia, 14 — in India and China, 66, 125, 
181, 241— see also Trade and Markets. 

Grain, dearth of. — see Famine. 

Grant (Right Hon. R.), dinner to, 62— 
knighted, 62, 121. 

' ( Right Hon. C.), address to, from 

the natives of Bombay, 92. 

Gwalior, exactions on Munnee Ram Seth, 
by the young rajah of, 138, 194— move- 
ments of the late regent ranee of, 139, 
195 — fresh disturbance at, 193. 

Hailstones, enormous, 7, 132. 

Hedjaz, disturbances in, 219. 

Herat, trade of, 14, 

Hercules, ship, revocation of its license, 
at Canton, 117. 

Himalaya, state of the ice in, 7. 

Hindu marriages, 10 — holidays, 133, 
197 — native arts, 134 — festival of the 
Dhole Jatra, 137 — pilgriin.tax. 213. 

Holidays, Hindu, attempted abolition of, 
at Calcutta, 133, 197. 

Holkar, claims to the guddec of, 8, 193. 

Home Intelligence: ■ — Debates at the 
East- India House, 36, 105, 236 — Im- 
perial Parliament, 61 — dinner to the 
Right Hon. R, Grant, 62 — tea-ports, 
121 — Sir E. J. Gambier and Sir R. 
Grant, ib. — new five per cent, loan, ib. 
— steam-communication with India, 
122, 237 — the tea-trade, 177, 184, 237 
— postage on packets from the Eas% 
178 — East-India Volunteers, 237 — 
effects of the free -trade, 238 — new 
Governor-general, ib. — Mr. Parbury, 
ih. — promotions and changes in his 
Majesty’s forces serving in the East, 
63, 122, 179* 238 — India shipping, ar- 
rivals and departures, and passengers, 

63, 122, 179, 239— loss of shipping, 
180, 240 — births, marriages, and deaths, 

64, 123, 180, 240 — ships announced 
for India, 127, 183, 243 — London 
markets and dailv prices of Stocks, 68, 
128, 184, 244. ' 

Horsepoisoning in Bengal, 200. 

Horton Plainio Ceylon, discovery of, 163. 

Humpee, grand native feast at, 213— con- 
tinuation of the pilgrim-tax at, ih. 

Hurry Holkar, claims of, 8, 193. 

Ice in the Himalaya, state of, 7. 

Idol in the Munro Choultry, 212. 

Incendiarism at Calcutta, 145. 

India (British) : — see Calcutta, Madras, 
^-c. Intelligence. 

■ (Foreign) ; — Quarrels in Bundle- 

cund, 3 — ingress of Dost Mahomed 
into Peshawur, 5, 79 — operations of 
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of Shah Shujah-uI-Mulk to recover the 
throne of Cabul, 6, 153, 19() — affairs 
of Runjeet Sing, 6, 75, 79, 153, 176, 
1 96— -reported dethronement of Maun 
Sing of Joudpore, 6, 145, 200 — re- 
volution at Indore, and claims of Hurry 
Holkar to the guddee, 8, 1 93 — affairs 
in Oude, 9, 79, 202 — death of Madhoo 
Sing of Kotah, 10 — unpopularity of 
Sungee Jotha Ram, minister of Jeypore, 
12, 199 — Rao Krishna Rao Saheb, 17 
— invasion of the Coorg territory, 18, 83, 
104, 118, 153, 206 — mourning at Jey. 
pore, 76 — anniversary of the king of 
Delhi's accession, ib . — the royal family 
of Nepaul, 134 — exactions on Munnec 
Ram Setli at Gwalior, 13H, 194 — move- 
ments of the Baiza Baee, 139, 195 — 
distress in Cashmere, 146, 196, 199 — 
opening of the Indus, 193 — disturbance 
at Gwalior, — action in Oude, 202. 

• (Netherlands): — Multiplied tax- 
ation in Java, 26 — financial affairs of 
the colonics, 94 — new lieutenant-gover- 
nor, ib. — trade of Java, ib. — the Java 
Bank, ib. — rates of exchange, ib . — ship- 
ping, 103, 234 — birth and death, 103. 

Indian Navy, 36, 175. 

Indii^Oy quarterly sales of, 68, 184 — crops 
in Bengal, 82, 104, 144, 176— market 
at Calcutta, 104 — outrages in the dis- 
tricts in Bengal, 129, 133, 185, 186. 

Indore^ revolution at, 8, 193. 

Indus, opening of the, 193. 

Jam— see India (Netherlands'). 

Jeremie (Mr.), 28, 219. 

Jcypore, unpopularity of Sungee Jotha 
Ram, 12, 199 — mourning at, 76. 

Joudpoor, affairs at, 6 — reported dethrone- 
ment of Maun Sing of, 145, 200. 

Judgc-advocutcs, military, allowances to 
officers officiating a^>, 35. 

Judicial OJJicers, native, inquiry into con- 
duct of, 14— corruption of, 195, 215. 

Jurors, grand, admi.sbion of natives of 
India to act as, 92 — fine on, in New 
South Wales, 222 — attempt to restrict 
the qualifications of, in Van Diemen’s 
Land, ib. 

Justices, native, at Bombay, 91, 92, 159. 

Kandahar — see Candahar. 

Kattywar, plunderers in, 214 — account 
of the coolies of, 215. 

Keane (Lieut. Gen. Sir John), 223, 233. 

Kimedy, operations in, 20, 104, 209. 

King George's Sound, state of the new 
colony at, 166— printing press for, ib. 

Kotah, death of Madhoo Sing at, 10. 

Krishna liao, son of the prime-minister of 
Saugor, acquirements of, 17. 

KurdSi plunder of a caravan by, 165. 

Lama of Bootan, death of the, 192. 


Land, value of, at Sydney, 165— at King 
George’s Sound, 166. 

Laudable Societies, proceedings of:- — Bom- 
bay, 23 — Bengal, 140. 

Law in Arracan, 3- — students at the Siin- 
scrit College at Calcutta, 11 — inoonsilT's 
^ and . nativef5ubordinate"judiciarofticers, 
14, 195, 215. 

IJiolsky (Hr.), discoveries of, 165. 

Libels in New South Wales, 97, 221. 

Licenses oi residence, Indian, 145. 

Loam, Company’s new fi\cper cent., 121 
^Bengal, of 1822 and 1833, 200 — 
interest on, in New South Wales, 222 

Locusts in India, 192. 

Mablin (Mods. J. B.), death of, 240. *"^^2 

Macaulay (Mr.), 211. 

McDowell (Maj. Gen. Sir A.), death of, 
211 — melancholy incident at his fune. 
ral, ib. — services of, 228. 

McGrath (Lieut.), court-martial on, 29. 

Mackintosh and Co., estate of, 196. 

Madras Ixtellicekck : — Invasion of the 
Coorg territory, 18, 83, 104, 153, 206 
— operations in Kimedy (Nortiic*-!! Cir- 
cars), 20, 104, 209— claims of the To- 
dawers of the Neilgherries, 20— Male 
Military Asylum, 21 — Audec Narrain, 
lb. — deficiency in the cash-chest of the 
Sudder Ada w hit, ib. — the Governor- 
general, 21, 104, 200, 211 — accident 
to the Forbes steamer, 104, 144, 223 — 
steam -navigation between India and 
England, 142, 156 — Madras Philan. 
tlirupic Association, 158 — important 
changes in the government of Mysore, 
211 — Mr. Macaulay, ib. — death of Maj, 
Gen. McDowell, 211, 228 — the Catho- 
lic church, 212 — idol in the Munro 
choultry, i6. — sporting in the Neilgher- 
ries, ib. — attornies, 213 — pilgrim-tav, 
ib. — purveyance in Travancorc, ib. — 
Raman Tamby and tlie Dewan of Tra- 
vancore, 214 — Capt. Dickinson, £5.— 
reported military arrangements, 223 — 
prices of European goods, 66, 125, 181, 
241 — government securities, 67, 126, 
182, 242 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 34, 102, 173, 232. 

■ ■ Government Orders : — Respon- 

sibility of army paymasters, 32 — pay to 
medical ofiScers when on furlough, ib . — 
family payments to the troops employed 
against Coorg, 33 — movements of corps, 
33, 228— duties of rifle companies of 
regiments, 100 — bungalows at Dim- 
butty, ib. — services of the officers 
commanding in the Coorg campaign, 
208 — of Maj. Gen. &’r A. Me 
Dowell, 228 — paymasters to detach- 
ments, ib. — courts-martial, 101 — civil, 
ecclesiastical, and military appoint- 
ments, 33, 228 — furloughs, 34, 231. 

Magistrate, murder of a, at Calcutta, 82, 
(2 L) 
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205 — rlianges in the magistracy at Bom- 
bay, 91, 92, 158, 159. 

Maingy (Mr.), report on the Tenasserim 
provinces by, 69. 

Malacca, death at, 103. 

Male MilU ary Asylunii Madras, 21. 

Manilla, shipping arrivals at, 103, 235. 

Maritime Servants, Company's, compen- 
sation to, 38, 105, 236. 

Markets in India, and China, 66, 126, 
182, 242— London, 68, 128, 184, 244 
— at Cape of Good Hope, 182~indigo, 
in Bengal, 104. 

Main-iages, native, at Calcutta, 10. 

MaHinc Charity, appropriation of the, 9. 

(Mr.), discoveries of, 15. 

Maun Sing of Joudpoor, 6, 145 — leported 
dethronement of, 146, 200. 

Mauritius Intelligence ; — Recall of 
Mr. Jeremie from tl)e colony, 28 — cur- 
rent of the ocean, 164 — tiial of MM. 
Brodelet, Fenouillot, Keating, Robil. 
lard, and Grandemangs, for an attempt 
to subvert the goveinmcnt, 218 — Mr. 
Jeremie’s charges against the judges of 
the Supreme Court, 219 — the penal 
rode, lb, — shipping, 103, 176, 235 — 
birth and marriage, 104. 

Medical Ji^iarrls, India, 32. 

Me/indy A i Khan, ex-minister of Oude, 
character of, 10, 80. 

Metals, the precious, in Jjidia, 22. 

Melcal/c (Hon. Sir Cliailos), 238. 

Mililary Asylum, IMcdc, of Madras, 21. 

Milk, puUcrized, 13, 

Milne (Dr. J.}, sfcr\ices of, 232. 

Min c.s ill Persia, 164. 

Mi'iswna^ws, munificent bequest of llio Be- 
gum Sumroo for the suppoit of, 8 — Ca- 
tholic, alleged persecution of, in the 
Sandv icii Islands, 166. 

Mocha, political arrangements at, 219. 

Mahomed Mirza, of Persia, 26, 164. 

MohuiL ajoung Hindu, travels of, 14. 

Montgomery (Ens ), court-martial on, 170. 

Moulmcin, state and resources of, 69. 

Munnec Ham Seth, exactions on, at Gwa- 
lior, 138, 194. 

Munro (Sir Thos.), idol in the Choultry 
built in honour of, 212. 

Murders, wholesale, near Agra, 9 -r by 
Thugs, 15 — of Mr. Richardson, at Cal- 
cutta, 82, 205— by decoits, at Bhurt- 
pore, 77— in the indigo districts of Ben- 
gal, 129, 134. 

Mu.ycal, treaties wdth Imaum of, 165. 

Mysore, clianges in, 211 — party-spirit in, 
i6.- •'-appointments in, 229. 

Natives of India, education of, 4, 11, 17, 
136, 141, 160, 197, 199, 215— inter- 
ference with marriages of, 1 0 — law- 
students, 1 1 — mooiisiffs and subordi- 


nate judicial ofTicers, 14— admission of, 

as justices of the peace, 91, 92, 159 

impediments to their enterprize, 160— 
corruption of, holding government si-* 
tuations, 195, 215 — see also /fmdus. 

JVhu/ica/ »w)hce — Strength of the current 
in the Indian seas, 164. 

Navigation by steam to India, 94, 104, 
118, 122, 142, 156, 190, 223, 237. 
iSTat’^, Indian, 36, 175. 

Neilgherry Hills, claims of the Todawers 
of, 20— rules regarding bungalows on, 
100 — sporting in, 212 — first assembly 
of the new Supreme Council of India 
to be held on, 211. 

Kepaul, the royal family of, 134. 

New South Wales Intelligence; — 
Colonial finances, 27— trade, 26. — popu- 
lation, ih . — mutiny at Norfolk Island, 
27. 165 — Legi-.liitivc Council, 96 — libel 
on Governor Boinkc, 97 — value of land 
at Sydney, 16.5 — tours in interior, ib. — 
manufacture of cloih, iU. — Otalicitcaii 
siig.-ir, 166 — floods, ib. — roads in Illa- 
wara, 221 — depiedati oils by the abo- 
rigines, 222 — assignment of prisoners, 
ih, — cattle-stealing, 26.— robberies by 
road-gangs, ib. — cash for Bank of 
England notes, ib, — ball, iY*.— antipa- 
thy of the frec-solti«;rs to the emanci- 
pists, ib. — colonial appointment*?, 26 — 
shipping, 37, 235 — births, marriages, 
and deaths, 37, 17(>, 235. 

S ipreme Court: — Evidence of 

re-cons icted cons lets, 97 — criminal in- 
formation against the Sydney Herald, 
221 —drunken jur)man, 222. 

New Zeedand, ivar in, 97 — traiels of the 
Rev. 11. Williams in, 98 — natiunul flag 
of, 168 — importation of horses into, i6. 
—export of Indian com from, ib, 

Norfolk Island, mutiny at, 27, 165. 

Opera, state of the, at Calcutta, 13. 

Olahcite, cultivation of sugar at, 166. 

Oude, munificence of the king of, 9— in- 
tetulecl ho5])ital or infirmury at his capi- 
tal, i *, — character of Roshun-ood- 
Dowlah. 9,80 — character of Melindi Ali 
Khan, 9, 80 — claims of the bankers 
Moniuir Doss and Seelul Bulioo, 61 — 
British non-interference policy in the 
afl'airs of, 79 — revenue of. 80 — action 
with a refractory zemindar in, 202— 
astronomership in, 205. 

Packets from the East, postage on, 178. 

Paharais, or hill tribes of Rnjmahl and 
Bhaugulpore, 203. 

Paramour, brunonian, 198. 

Parbury (Mr, Chas.), death of, 238- 

Parliament, Debates in-. — Case of the 
Lucknow bankers, 61 — suppression of 
the Calcutta Jourmil, 62. 

Pasmore (Major), 26, 223. 
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Passengers o( India ships, 64, 123, 175, 

179, 239. 


Paymasters, Indian military, 32, 173. 
Persia, arrival of Major Pasmore’s de- 
tachment in, 26, 223 — heir-apparent 
10 the throne of, 26, 164 — party-spirit 
in. 26, 164— alleged discovery of mines 
in, 164 — plunder of a caravan, 1 do- 
embassy to England from, ib. — Russian 
troops in, 219— consulships in, 223. 
Persian Gulf, visit of ship Imngene to, 165 
—outrage on a Company’s agent in, ib. 
Persian language, study of, by officers, 35. 
Peshawur, ingress of Dost Maliomed 
Khan into, 5, 79 — invasion of, by the 
troops of Runjeet Sing, 153, 196. 
PhilanLhropic Association, Madras, 158. 
Pilgrini-tajCj continuation of, in India, 213. 
Puates near Singapore, 163. 

Planet, punishment of a, 75. 

Plowden (Mr.), address to, from tlie bong- 
iiieichants, on his quitting China, 220. 
Police of Bombay, 35, 91, 158 — of Cey- 
lon, 215 — of Peking, 221. 

Population of New South Wales, 27. 

Port of Bofiibay declared free, 23, 118 — 
ton- ports in Groat Britain, 121. 
t'rcss, Indian, antipathies of, 1,3 — its in- 
depeiidonce in Ceylon, 25 — libels by, 
in Au.trnlasin, 97, 221, 222. 

Pric'd- (.'urreni, Indian, 66, 125, 181, 241. 
Prisntjddy assignment of, in New South 
Wales, 222 — see also Convicts, 
Prize-money, Coorg, 156, 209. 
Professorships, Elphinstone, 215. 

Public /inrLs, execution of, in India, 233. 
Ptni'/sib, affairs in, 6, 75, J 9, 153, 176, 

W — ijroposcdaniicxation of, to British 
India, 6. 

QuciJicrs, colony of, in Aiiit.alia, 166. 

PaPinpcrsavd Roy. charges preferred 
against him for eaibezzlomcnt, 149. 
PmUionihio P,g\pX, 94, 176. 

Rajah, conversion of a, to Christianity, 7. 
Rnjpoolana, affairs of iMaun Sing in, 6, 
145, 200— roads in, 26. 

Raman Tamby, imprisonment of, 214. 
Mammolnin Roy, 10 — funeral obsequies 
of, 10, 150— his opin'on of the Sanscrit 
College at Calcutta, 136 — commemo- 
ration of, 148, 223. 

Rao Krishna Rao— see Krishna Rao, 

Rclitf of troops at Madras, 33, 228. 

Revenve of the Tenasserim provinces, 69 
— of Glide, 80 — farms at Singapore, 

93 — of Netherlands India, 94 — of the 
Coorg territory, 155. 

Richardson (Mr. T.), murder of, 82, 205. 
Riding- 7 nasters to corps Sit Bombay, 35. 

Roads in Rajpootanab and the Deccan, 
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Egypt, 94, 176 — in the 
Coel divisions, 195. 

Robertson (Major), address to, by the in- 
habitants of Poona, 161. 

Rosliun-ood-Powlah, minister of Oude 
character of, 9, 80 . * 

Runjeet Singh, illness of, 6, 79, 176 

speculations upon his reported death, 6 
— character of his sons, i6.— punishment 
of a planet, in order to effect his reco- 
very. 75 -his views on Sinde and Cau- 
bul, 79, 153, 196— desertion from the 
army of, 176, 196 — retrenchments by, 
196 — occupies Peshawur, ib. 

Russia, commerce of, with Asia, 94 in- 

fluence of, in Persia, 219— force de- 
feated by Circassians, 223. 

St. Helena, military appointments at, 236 
— marriage and deaths at, ib. 

Sandwich Islands, alleged persecution of 
Catholic missionaries in, 166. 

Sansrrli college at Calcutta, 4, 11, 136 
^controversy respecting the policy of 
studying the language, 136. 

Saugor, native schools at, 17. 

Schools, Catholic, at Calcutta, 8 — native, 
at Saugor, 17 — at Chinsurah, ib. 

Scinde, operations of Sliah Shuja against, 

6, 153 — Col, Pottinger’s mission to, 6 
— views of Runjeet Singh on, 79, 

Scindcah — see Gwalior, ^ 

Sea, India, currents in the; 164. 

Securities, Indian, 67, 126, 182, 242. 
Sci'ampore, twelfth report of tlic college 
at, 141 — death of Dr. Carey at, 204. 

Shall Sha/a-nl-Mvli', operations of, to re- 
cover till one of Cabool, 6, 153, 196— 
enmity of Riiujeet Sing tow .rds, 196. 
iS//cra7i/ (Lieut.), death of, 210. 

Shenmi/t V, Forhes, case of, 129, 165. 

SuiiTiNO, Miscellaneous notices of; — Re- 
duction in tlic pay, &c. of officers of 
country ships at BoiT5!)ay, 21 — compen- 
sation to Company’s offieers, 38, 105, 

236 — accident to tlie /’on'/c.? steamer, 

10 1, 1 44, 1 90, 22'} — loss of the Fifeshire 
off Cofhin-Cliin.'i, and condemnation 
of the JTiill at Ascension, 180 — acci- 
dent to the Moira, i6. — capture of the 
John Dunscombe by New Zealanders, 

240 — loss of the Earl of Idverpool at 
Keeling Island, Edward and Eliza near 
Amhers-t, and Southwortk on the coast 
of Holland, 240. 

Free-traders announced for India, 

127, 183, 243. 

Shotton and Co., of Bombay, estate of, 161; 

Siam, expedition from, against Cochin- 
China, 104 — English embassy to, ib. 

Singapore Intelligence: — The tea- 
trade, 93, 177 — revenue farms, 93 — 
piracy at Tanjong Panuso, 1 63 — prices 
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of European {roods, 67, 126, 182, 242 
^births and marriage, 103, 176. 

Sirmocr Battalion, disbanding of, 142. 

Slaves, export of, from Abyssinia to Mo- 
cha, Maculla, and Bombay, 220. 

Societies, Flroceedings of : — The Dbur- 
ma Subha, at Calcutta, 10— Bombay 
Laudable Society, 23— Bengal Lauda- 
ble Societies, 140. 

Socotra, survey of the island of, 144-— ac- 
count of its inhabitants, IPl. 

Sporting in the Ncilgberries, 212. 

Steam- communication ^betu’een ' England 
and India, 94, 104, 118, 122, ISO, 
223 — opinions of Wm. Bentinck, 

142, 156 — expedition for establishing a, 
via the Euphrates, 237. 

Steam^vessels, iron, at Calcutta, 140. 

Slocks, daily prices of, 68, 128, 184, 244. 

Sudder Adawlut at Madras, dedcicncy in 
the cash-chest of, 21. 

Sugar ^ duties on, 120 — Otaheitean, 166. 

Surat, fir^^t, 22. 

Survey, revenue, of Deccan, 17— of 
tra, 144, 191 — of the Euphrates, 237. 

Surgeons, Indian, 33, 102, 173, 232. 

Sutherland (Mr.), conduct of, in tlie case 
of Radhapersaud Roy, 149. 

Swan Biver, present state of, 28, 1 66. 

Sydney Herald, libels in the, 97, 221. 

^ia, insurrec^^ in, 95, 96, 223. 

Tailors in New South Wales, 222. 

Talains, proposed corps of, 70. 

Taxes in Java, 26 — in India, 213— in 
Ceylon, 217. 

Tea, state of the trade at Singapore, 93, 
177 — home ports for the admission of, 
121 — Company’s quarterly sale of, 128 
—spurious, brought from Singapore, 
and attempted to be sold in London, 
177— sales of free.trade teas, 177, 184, 
237 — purchase of, by free-traders, at 
Canton, 178 — culture of, in Bengal, 
205— duties on, 237, 244. 

Tenasserim Provinces, report on, 69. 

Theatricals, Calcutta, 14. 


Thugs, murders by, 15, 16. 

TigerJiunting in the Neilgherries, 212. 

Todawers, claims of the, to the soil of the 
Neilgherries, 21. 

Tontine of India, 200* 

Trade of Central Asia, 14— of Bombay, 
23, 160--of New South Wales, 27— of 
the Tenasserim provinces, 71 — tea, at 
Singapore, 93, 177— of Java, 94 — of 
Russia with Asia, 94 — of Abyssinia, 
169, 220 — ^tea, in England, 177, 184, 
237 — at Canton, 178 — on the Indus, 
1 93— efi^cts of the free-trade, 238 — pe- 
tition to the Lords of the Treasury re- 
specting public sales and warehousing 
of East- India produce, 244. 

Travaticore, purveyance in, 213 — impri- 
sonment of Raman Tainby, 214. 

Travelling, insecurity of, in Bengal, 201. 

Tytler (Dr. John) and Krishna Muhun 
Banneijea, 136. 

Union Baiik of Calcutta, its transactions 
with the Bank of Bengal, 7. 

Vaednators at Bombay, 102. 

Van Diemen’s Land Intelligence: — 
High prices of flour and butcher’s meat, 
166 — ^the aborigines, 166, 222— trial of 
Messrs. Pain and Lewis, 166 — sentence 
on Mr. Gullard, of the Colonist news- 
paper, 222—trial by jury, ib. — interest 
on loans, ih, — double sentence on a con- 
vict, ib. — convict tailors, ih. — Presby- 
terian church at Hobart Town, ib. — 
colonial appointments, 37 — shipping, 
103, 176, 235 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, 37, 176. 

Vizianagram, disturbances near, 20, 209. 

Volunteers, East. India, 237. 

Warehouses, Company’s, use of, by East- 
India merchants, 128, 244. 

Whiltam (Capt.), court-martial on, *224. 

Zalim Singh, a refractory zemindar in 
Oude, 202 — bravery of his sons, 203. 

Zemindarec, purchase of a, by an Euro- 
pean in Bengal, 83. 
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